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'  PEEFACE. 


A  TBBT  considerable  portioD  of  tlie  materials  comprised  in  the  present 
▼ohune^  were  collected,  fbr  mj  own  instniction  and  amnsement,  dnring 
a  protracted  residence  of  seven  jears  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Itxily.  To  a  person  who  arriTCS  there  fresh  ttom  the  ordi- 
nary stodies  of  a  public  school  and  college,  with  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  competent  skill  in  the  practice  of  drawing,  the  collections 
of  antiquities  naturally  become  a  paramount  source  of  attraction,  and 
sug^st  various  matters  for  reflection,  independent  of  the  influence  they 
possess  as  beautiful  productions  of  art.  He  will  perceive  many  par- 
ticulars which  escape  the  <ieneral  observer,  but  tending  to  ebicidate 
numerous  subjects  coniiecUd  with  liib  previous  studies,  and  explaining  to 
him  what  had  hitherto  been  involved  in  rom^ilete  mystery,  or  only  seen 
at  a  distance  through  thf  'ilm,  nnd  oth  n  lulhicious,  haze  of  a  fanciful 
imagination .  ObFerviiig,  lor  instance,  the  costume  represented  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  entering  upon  an  examination  of  its  details,  he  detects 
a  great  number  of  different  articles,  clearly  distinct  in  form,  character, 
and  method  of  arrangement,  some  of  which  readily  explain  themsdyes, 
and  suggest  at  once  their  classic  names,  previously,  liowcver,  only  known 
bj  rote.  Others  again  present  themselves  which  he  feels  a  difficulty  in 
accounting  for, — how  thej  were  called,  what  was  theur  special  use,  what 
constituted  the  precise  points  of  difference  between  them  and  others  of 
rmdj  similar  appesrance,  and  what  were  the  distinctive  dassic  terms  bj 
*lucli  eadi  was  discrinunated.  It  must  be  apparent^  as  these  diflferences 
^  'jst  in  the  oljects  themselves,  that  thej  wonld  be  distingnidied  in  the 
V  guage  of  the  people  who  nsed  them ;  or,  if  the  verbal  deferences  were 
!L.  ady  known,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  an  exemplification,  in 
p  of  of  the  fact,  would  be  ibond  amongst  the  artistic  representations  of 
*  ^m.  When  these  are  discovered,  a  sudden  light  would  flash  upon  the 
nindp  dispelling  doubts,  creating  conviction,  and  enabling  the  observer  to 
«-;iy  with  self-satisfaction,  —  this  was  called  by  such  a  name,  that  was  em- 
ployed in  such  a  manner,  now  I  see  the  mtaning  of  such  a  passage, 
tUiision,  or  expression.  It  was  from  the  frequent  experience  of  such 
impre«^sions  that  the  idea  su^i^':pRted  itself  to  me  of  making  a  dniwiTijr  or  a 
note  ol  every  thing  which  fell  under  my  observation,  that  would  help  to^ 
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iDiistnte  the  language  or  mtniiers  of  tlie  dainc  ages.  I  read  tlieir 

authors  on  the  spot^  nnd  consulted  the  numerous  antiquarinn  treatises 
<lt'vote(l  to  the  expl:iiiation  of  such  matters,  by  which  means  my  knowledge 
imperceptibly  incrta.^*  (1  in  accuracy  and  amount,  till  the  contents  of  luy 
note-book  and  portfolio  at  iiulred  something;  like  the  <!inn  n>i(iii»  of  the 

sent  %olumc,  and  contained  at  that  timo  (lor  1  :im  rofiM  riiij;  to  a  period 
lojii:  since  parsed)  a  quant  it  y  of  information,  which  would  then  hare  been 
entirely  new  to  English  literature.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been  a 
frpncral  disposition  aiunngst  us  to  recur  back  and  investigate  thr*  ni^^toniji 
of  by-gone  ages,  whether  of  our  own  or  other  nations ;  and  several 
German,  as  well  as  English,  scholars,  who  have  visited  or  resided  in 
Italy,  haTe  directed  their  researches  more  eepeciaUy  to  claasksal  aiiti- 
qtutiea.  But  the  greater  portion  of  their  works  ts  demoted  to  iiiTestiga- 
tions  respecting  the  political  institiitioDs  of  the  aiicients»  compantiveij 
little  attention  being  bestowed  upon  social  manners  and  every-day  file, 
which  it  is  especially  the  aim  of  these  pages  to  describe  and  depict ;  and 
no  attempt  has  yet  beea  made  to  fllustrale  systematicaUj,  and  ward 
by  word,  the  language  of  ancient  Uteratore  bj  the  works  of  ancsent  art* 
Hence  I  have  been  induced  to  Tentare  upon  the  experiment  of  pntttng 
my  fragments  together,  wiih  the  hope  of  bcang  able  to  fill  in  a  naelnl 
and  agreeable  manner,  the  space  left  rend,  or  but  enrsorilj  sketched  orer 
in  the  pages  of  larger  and  more  learned  prodncliona. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  nature  of  the  work  may  be  readily  con* 
ceived.  In  the  first  place,  to  define  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  tenns,  tech* 
nical  or  otherwise,  expressive  of  any  particular  object,  artificial  produc- 
tion, manual  operation,  &c.,  which  eau  be  submitted  to  ocular  inspection. 
Secondly,  to  impart  a  distinct  notion  of  that  meaning,  by  exhibiting  a 
virtual  rc[)i  csentation  of  the  thing  itself,  faithfully  copied  from  ^unie 
classic  original,  thus  presenting  the  same  forms  as  the  ancients  W(  re 
accustomed  to  hx^k  upon,  and  suggestiTC  of  the  same  ideas  as  they  them- 
selves conceived.    And  lastly,  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 

i  il  customs,  and  every-day  life,  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in  the 
shape  of  a  vocabulary,  containing  ail  tlic  written  terms  which  hnv^ 
reference  to  such  matters;  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pictures,  after^ 
their  own  designs,  of  the  dress  they  wore,  the  houses  they  lired  in,  tbe' 
utensils  they  used,  or  the  pursuits  they  followed,  by  which  we  may  ^ 
said  to  acquire  a  sort  of  personal  acqimintance  with  the  people  theasselwa^ 
and  to  see  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass,  under  the  genuine  characters,  a>»d 
fiuniliar  aspects,  which  they  presented  to  one  anoidier.  For  this  poipooe 
an  Index  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  Tolnme,fomung  a  systematio  table  of 
contents  to  the  whole,  and  containing  separate  lists  of  all  the  words  I 
relating  to  any  giren  subject  dassed  under  distinct  heads,  so  that  by 
referring  in  the  consecutiTe  ordor  there  set  out  to  the  explanations  given 
nnder  awfa,  all  that  relates  to  any  partkmlar  topic  will  be  conocntmted 
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unto  one  vieir,  m  if  written  in  ft  tingle  ftrtiele^  tfans  tfibrding  a  compre- 
heseive  innglil  into  tlie  whole  nuUter,  a»  well  as  ftknowl^ge  of  the 
▼arioiie  ciawdRal  tenna  eonnected  with  it,  and  the  distinctioof  or  affinitiee 
between  mch  of  them  as  are  allied  in  aense,  though  not  actually  syno- 

uymous. 

The  Latin  language,  in  prei'erence  to  the  Greek,  is  taken  as  a  basis, 
iur  obvious  reasons ;  being  more  generally  known,  it  affords  a  more 
genenil  tioojH;  and  interest  to  the  work.  But  the  Greek  synonymes, 
when  sufficiently  identical,  are  inserted  in  a  bracket  by  the  side  of  the 
leading  words,  and  any  special  difference  between  the  Greek  and  lioman 
usages  is  pointed  out  in  the  text ;  and,  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the 
Greek  words,  with  their  Latin  synonymes,  is  subjoine*!,  which  will  show 
the  corr^pondin;:  u;iagcs  of  the  two  languages  in  juxtaposition,  and  alTord 
the  means  of  referring  to  the  Greek  words  as  readily  aa  if  they  had  been 
inaerted  alphabeticaUj  in  the  body  of  the  yokimep  At  the  flame  time 
it  h  not  professed,  nor  wtta  it  ever  intended,  to  make  so  complete  an  ana- 
lyaia  of  the  Greek  langnage  aa  of  the  Latin ;  nor  are  the  Greek  authoritiea 
ngahoAy  cited  except  in  particular  cases,  where  their  aaaiatance  wai 
iwiMwarji  ;  but  aa  nothing  really  essential  is  omitted,  those  who  hftve 
maetcfed  what  is  here  contained,  will,  I  apprdiend,  find  themaelTea  able 
to  mtpfSj  all  that  ia  needfiil  ont  of  the  knowledge  already  acquired. 

In  adecting  written  anthoritka^  the  plan  pursued  haa  alwAja  been 
to  prefer,  where  suitable^  the  same  paasagea  aa  thoae  uaually  quoted 
in  the  dictionaries;  and  to  place  them  immediately  after  the  aasnmp* 
tion  they  are  intended  to  ai^tport,  inaerted  in  bradieta,  and  wi&- 
ovi  interrapting  the  text,  in  oi&r  that  the  book  might  accommodate 
itself  to  the  use  of  aU  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  not 
aa  daasical  students  only,  but  as  inquirers  after  popular  knowledge.  As 
a  general  rule,  too,  when  a  word  occurs  incidentally  in  any  author 
belonging  to  the  tlourishing  age  of  literature,  but  the  precise  character 
of  the  obj(X  t  expressed  by  it  is  ascertained  from  descriptions  or  inferences 
found  in  writings  of  a  much  later  period,  both  passages  are  referred  to  ; 
the  one  to  establish  the  genuine  and  early  usage  of  the  term,  the  other  to 
decide  the  proper  interj)retation  belonging  to  it.  But  where  words  are 
'  of  such  common  occurrence,  and  their  meanings  so  generally  known  and 
admitted  as  not  to  require  proof,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  merely  to 
mention  the  namea  of  aome  of  the  beat  authors  where  they  are  fimnd^ 
without  speciQrug  any  particular  passages. 

It  ia  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense  of  many  terms,  and 
the  predae  character  of  the  objecta  designated  by  them,  without  having 
reoovrse  to  the  details  and  evidence  affinrded  by  anthora  of  the  inferior 
periods  of  daanc  literature.  Hence  the  grammarians,  sefaoliaats,  and 
inacripdona  are  frequently  appealed  to;  not  aa  testa  of  good  Latinity,  nor 
of  correct  ecology,  nor,  indeed,  aa  unerring  guides,  but  aa  an  avjulabl^ 
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resource  of  certatn  value^  where  their  testimony  is  oolifiniied  by  other 

evidence,  especially  that  afforded  by  artistic  representationa;  for  if  I 
nothing  but  written  proofs  from  the  best  periods  of  literature  are  to  be  ! 
mlmitted  us  valid,  the  very  absenre  of  these  will  often  produce  im-  I 
pr^'s-ions  just  as  erroneous  respecting  the  customs  of  antiquity,  as  the 
opposite  fault  of  accepting  every  thinLr  which  is  written,  without  sub-  I 
iiiitting  it  to  the  ordeal  of  a  strict  and  impartial  inve^ti^jntmiu    To  cite  I 
an  example  from  one  of  manv  <ithers:  Beckmann,  in  nuivt  respects  an 
extremely  estimable  authority,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  iu  the  History  of 
ioTentioiiSy  that  presses  for  cloth  were  not  invented  until  the  tenth 
century ;  because,  as  he  states,  he  had  not  met  with  any  passage  in  which  | 
such  machines  were  mentioned.    But  when  the  fulling  establish- 
ment was  excavated  at  Fompeit«  (which  city  was  overwhelmed  by  the  ' 
eruption  of  a.  i>.  79),  the  representation  of  a  cloth-press,  exactly  similar 
in  construction  to  those  now  in  use^  wss  discovered  amongst  other  | 
pictures  exhibiting  different  processes  of  the  trade,  upon  a  pilaster  of 
the  building ;  and  Ammianus  liarcellinus,  though  a  late  writer  aa 
regards  Latinitj,  yet  considerably  anterior  to  the  period  fixed  by  Beck- 
mann,  for  heHved  in  the  fourth  century,  distinctly  gives  the  name 
pressoHum  to  a  contrivance  of  the  kind  in  question.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  due  caution,  and  a  littincj  degree  of  critical 
scepticism,  ought  to  be  exerted  upon  all  occasions,  that  one  may  not  be  j 
induced  to  give  out  what  is  only  doubtful  as  a  (»crtainty,  or  to  invest 
mere  fancies  with  the  air  of  established  truths.    ^\  itli  this  convirtioii  I 
have  felt  it  a  parainonnt  duty  to  lra<^o  rocrnlarly  all  the  steps  for  the  i  (in- 
clusions arrived  at ;  citing  impartially  the  reasons  and  authorities  ;  never 
attempting  to  speak  positively,  unless  the  grounds  appeared  to  warrant 
it ;  always  noting  the  points  which  admitted  of  doubt ;  and  in  cases  ! 
where  the  balance  of  authority  seemed  undecided,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  not  agreed,  I  have  faithfully  produced  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  each. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlai^  upon  the  advantage  of  using  the 
products  of  art  as  a  means  of  mterpretang  a  written  language*  A  de- 
scription in  words,  when  sufficiently  dear  and  ctrcumstantiii,  may  convej 
all  that  is  wished  for ;  and  yet  the  impression  will  become  more  decided 
by  inspection  of  a  vurtual  representation  of  the  thing  itself.  Nor  is  the 
auUiority  justly  due  to  the  one,  more  important  than  that  which  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  the  other.  What  is  written  with  the  pen  is  neither 
clearer,  truer,  nor  more  self-convincing  than  what  is  written  with  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  will  often  have  the 
advantage.  But  when  the  two  are  brought  to  bciir  upon  each  other,  as 
here,  reflecting  mutual  lights,  supplying  alternate  deficiencies,  and  sup* 
|inrt!Tig  each  other  by  the  interchange  of  corn spondiiiir  evidence,  it  is 
thcu  that  the  pictorial  description  becomes  truly  valuable  as  the  best 
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pOMble  means  Ibr  producing  aceumte  pero^tions,  and  eladdatiiig 
poiDta  of  difficulty  by  a  prooeia  which  gains  conviction  al  once.  Take, 
fyt  ezmmple,  the  exprearioBB  huia  amtmteHa  and  AoiAi  mmatay  which  aro 
met  with  as  descriptive  of  some  peculiar  Idnd  of  spears ;  and  hoth  oi 
which  are  set  down  as  synonymous  terms  in  the  <lictionari«^,  although  the 
elementary  notions  containiMl  in  the  respective  adjectivcH  are  entirely 
diPtinrt,  —  the  substantive  amentum  imply  nii^  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  ^fi-'iiirkt  Uiuug  ;  the  oth(  i  ,  (niso.  something  bent  in  the  form  of  a  l(top 
or  hundJe.  C-onJK'quently,  the  language  it-  U  indica(<'s  that  thi-  two 
objects  arc  not  idtMiti^^al  ;  but  the  distinction  could  nf»t  have  Ijeen  posi- 
tively established,  and  probably  mijj;ht  never  have  been  ji.scertained,  but 
for  the  discovery  of  two  ancient  desif^ns,  —  the  one  upon  a  Greek  vase, 
which  exliibits  u  s]>ear  with  a  straight  thong  (amentmn)  attached  to  the 
ihait,  as  fhown  by  the  wood- rut,  p.  25  {  —  the  other,  on  the  walls  of  a 
loiBb  at  Factum,  which  exhibits  a  spear  with  a  semicircular  or  looped 
handle  (tiiisa)  afTuxed  to  its  shaft,  through  which  the  hand  h  inserted^  as 
shown  bj  the  wood-cut,  p.  38.  Again,  to  mark  the  affinities  between 
allied  terns  and  the  objects  the/representi  in  both  langnages,  but  whieht 
witlioat  *  knowledge  of  the  ancient  fonns  possessed  I17  those  objectsy 
would  be  liable  to  xeoeive  an  erroneoos,  w  at  least  impezlhot,  inter- 
pretation ;  take  the  Latin  words,  aneont  onso,  cmdfe,  anqmMOf  and  the 
Greek,  4ir»Crt  dh^^ti  «Si^o(n|.  AU  these  contain  the  same  elementary 
notion,  that  of  a  bend  or  koOam^  sadi  as  is  produced  by  the  elbow-joint ; 
and  it  will  be  peroeived  b j  referring  to  the  diffmnt  objects  rqiresented 
under  eadi  of  those  wotds,  that  this  peculiar  property  oonstitates  a 
leading  feature  in  all  of  them,  however  varied  in  other  respects  their 
general  forms  and  uses  may  be.  In  the  language  of  poetry,  more 
especially,  which  fre<iuently  receives  its  charm  from  some  illustrative 
epithet  suggested  by  the  productions  of  art,  it  is  obvious  that  the  par- 
ticular beauty  of  mmiy  t'\pre64sion<  ^vill  be  lost  or  imperfectly  ;ippre- 
ctatod,  unless  we  too  possess  a  ju-f  knowledge  of  the  ibrms  which  the 
poet  had  in  hiM  mind,  when  In-  ])t'iini  d  tfie  passage. 

With  respect  to  the  illustrations,  wiiich  form  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  book,  the  main  conditions  required  are,  that  they  shall  be  d(  rived 
ttmn  authentic  originals,  executed  with  fidelity,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
in  detail  to  exhibit  without  confusion  the  peculiar  points  which  thejr  are 
intended  to  exemplify. 

With  regard  to  the  authentid^  of  the  illustrations,  I  may  state 
that  there  are  few  of  which  I  hare  not  myself  personally  inspected 
tbe  or^pnals.  But  in  ereiy  esse  whm  a  drawing  has  been  copied 
nS  second  hand,  that  ii^  from  an  old  book  or  engraving,  or  whenever 
there  has  qipeared  to  he  a  possihilitj  that  tbs  copy  from  which 
it  is  taken  might  hare  been  incorrectly  executed,  or  made  up  in 
any  way ;  whenmr,  in  short,  I  had  not  the  mesns  within  my  own  know* 
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ledge  of  vouching  lor  its  tniihfulness,  I  have  quoted  the  work  fromwliich 
my  illustration  is  taken,  so  as  to  afford  at  least  a  responsible  authority  for 
the  design.    In  other  cases  I  have  thought  it  sufHcient  merely  to  men- 
tion the  nature  of  the  production  which  iumished  an  original  for  each 
iUttStration,  whether  a  painting,  statue,  engraved  gem,  &c. ;  as  it  has 
heen  a  constant  object  throughout  to  keep  the  volume  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits  consistent  with  a  due  execution  of  the  task  undertaken. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  wood-cuts,  representing  nearly  two  thousand 
different  objects,  only  fifty  are  selected  from  other  than  Greek  or  Roman 
origmals.  One-half  of  these  are  drawn  from  the  antiqidties  of  Egypt, 
and  are  produced  without  hesitation  because  they  establish  the  familkr 
use  of  certain  articles  long  before  the  lustorical  commencement  of  authen« 
tic  history  in  Europe  ;  but,  as  we  know  how  much  the  Greeks  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  and  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between  the  Romans 
:in<l  that  people,  they  may  ha  safely  appealed  to  as  inventions  handed 
down  to  the  classic  ages  from  a  more  remote  period.    Twelve  are  from 
originals  still  met  with  in  actual  use,  chieily  in  Asia,  Greece,  or  Italy,  — 
countries  all  of  which  have  retained  much  of  their  j)rimitive  manners,  and 
many  of  the  identical  forms  employed  by  t  lirir  early  ance:*tors  almost  witli- 
out  variation.    Thrci'  an^  of  Chinese  original ;  inserted  because  they  serve 
to  explain  certain  terms  not  otherwitie  easily  intelligible,  nor  correctly 
understood.   But  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  customs  and  articles 
now  peculiar  to  that  primitiTe  people,  as  seen  in  the  drawings  made  by 
travellers,  and  by  collections  exhibited  in  this  country,  bear  a  marke<l 
resembhmce  to  the  practice  and  forms  in  use  amongst  the  classic 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  while  the  fact  that  real  porcelain  bottles 
with  Chmese  letters  upon  them  have  been  fbund  in  several  of  the 
oldest  tombs  in  Egypt,  testifies  that  an  early  intercourse  must  have 
existed,  in  some  shape  or  other,  between  those  countries.  Nine  only  of 
the  engravings  are  not  copied  j&om  any  actual  original,  but  are  composed 
in  acOOTdance  with  written  texts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dear  and 
definite  notion  of  certain  terms  more  readily  explained  by  a  diagram 
than  by  a  description  —  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  these  pages  to  supply  ;  but,  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
the  circmustauce  of  their  being  euuijx  siiions  is  mentioned,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  s(  lioUr  or  editor  who  designed  them. 

As  regards  JidelUy  of  execution,  an  essential  requisite  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  attain  the  end.  Many  of  the 
drawings  were  111 :ide  upon  the  wood  from  designs  or  tracings  executed 
by  myself;  all  have  been  corrected  on  the  block  by  the  draughtsman 
under  my  directions,  or  by  my  own  hand,  when  necessary ;  and  by  the 
engraver,  ato  cutting,  from  proofii  retouched  by  myself,  or  under  my 
orders. 

As  regards  predMkm  and  eUarnm  of  deiaU^  some  allowance  must 
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ho  made  in  consideration  of  tlie  very  rolnml  size  of  tlie  drawinfjjs, 
which  in  a  work  intended  for  utility  not  luxury,  anci  so  copiously 
illustraled  as  the  present,  becomes  a  law  of  necessity.  SmaE,  however, 
OS  tliey  are,  if  tbe  reader  will  only  take  tlie  trouble  of  examining  closely 
he  particulars  pointe<l  out  by  the  text  to  his  attention,  he  will  find  tliat 
they  seldom  fail  in  telling  their  own  talc — if  not  at  the  first  casuai  glance, 
at  iill  events  af^  a  little  practice,  and  when  his  mind  has  become  fami- 
Itazised  with  the  precise  points  and  distinctions  intended  to  be  conTejed. 
Bitt»  whererer  it  has  struck  me  that  any  indistinctness  prevailed,  either 
in  eooaeijueDoe  of  want  of  precision  in  the  drawing,  or  eonftinon  from 
the  crowding  of  mmecesssiy  lines,  I  have  cited  some  other  instance  where 
a  larger  or  more  perfect  representation  of  the  object  is  engraved,  and 
which  wonld  show  it  more  distinctlj. 

In  sdeeting  illnstratKms,  it  hss  been  my  constant  aim  to  produce  such 
IS  are  tesfft  common  or  hadmied,  rather  than  those  which  may  be  seen, 
or  are  u-ually  referred  to,  in  other  works  wbich  touch  upon  similar  sub- 
j\h:13  ;  for  by  this  means  the  airi^ren;ate  amount  of  pictorial  authorities 
foniiinfr  a  common  block  of  available  reference,  is  both  \iirieti  and 
increa^cil.  But  in  cases  where  only  a  single  specimen  is  known  to  exist, 
rhert*  i.s  no  altemntiTe  but  to  reproduce  it;  or  where,  amongst  several, 
Dne  h  so  much  more  complete  and  definite  in  details,  that  it  furni.Hlies 
1  better  and  more  satisfactory  ilbistration  than  any  of  the  rest,  like 
what  is  termed  a  locus  cl/issicus  in  literature,  T  have  felt  it  riirht  to  insert 
hat  one,  since  every  design  is  used  as  a  practical  commentary  npon  the 
neaidng  of  words,  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  eyesight,  and  not 
ts  a  pretty  pietore  for  the  mere  embelli-^hment  of  a  printed  page. 

It  only  remains  to  explain  the  marks  of  accentoation  inserted  for  the 
)arpQee  of  disdngoishing  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words 
or  those  who  might  require  such  assistanrr.  t^r^urrh  it  must  be  acknow* 
e^ed  that  every  attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  liable  to  some  objection  or 
itli0.  In  the  commencement  I  placed  a  mark  after  an  open  vowel, 
IT  after  the  consonant  which  follows  a  dose  one,  according  to  our  ordi« 
laiy  manner  of  pronunciation.  But  it  subsequently  oocnmd  to  me  that 
:he  prosody  might  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the  pronuneiation  at  the  same 
ime,  by  always  placing  the  mark  after  a  long  vowel,  as  Ufnigevy  Wnea^ 
orfVao,  and  after  the  consonant  which  foUows  a  diort  one,  as  2«i'ttw,  Ufmt^ 
ifieen ;  which  method  has  been  systematically  adopted  throughout  the 
atter  half  of  the  volume. 

Dbosmfter,  1848. 
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ABAC  L:LUS(i€cuciVic<i5).  A  small 
tile  or  die  of  glass,  or  a  composition 
in  iailation  of  itODe,  stained  of  TarioiiB 
eoloiirst  and  naed  Ibr  inlaying  pat- 
terns in  mosaic  payements.  (  Plin.  ti.  N. 
TMX^u  67.  Moschos^  Athen.  v.  41.) 


The  iHnstratioa  represents  part  of  the 
aadeol  mosaic  parement  in  the  chnreh 
of  S.  Croee  m  Qtnaakmme,  at  Roane. 
AB'ArTTS(CteO.  In  its.  general 

signification,  a  rectangiiUr  flab  of 
Stone,  marble,  earthenware,  &c.  ; 
whence  it  is  applied  in  a  more  special 
sense  to  various  other  objects,  >^  hich 
poaaest  the  cbaracteristie  finin  of  a 
level  tahlet. 

1.  A  tablet  employed  in  making 
arithmetical  calcnlations,  oo  the  plan 


of  reckoning  by  decads ;  similar  to 
that  still  in  use  amongst  the  Chinese 
(Davis,  ChinUj  chap.  19.),  and  com- 
monly called  the  Pythagorean  molti- 


plication  table.  The  illustration  re- 
presents an  original  first  published 
hjr  Velser.  {BUtor,  AmguakuL)   It  is 

divided  into  compartments  by  parallel 
channels  cut  through  it,  into  each  of 
which  is  inserted  a  certain  number 
of  pins  with  a  button  at  each  end,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  channels  without  falling 
9ut  The  niunbeia  represented  by 
the  pins  in  each  channel  are  marked 
on  it ;  the  longer  ones  at  the  bottom 
are  for  units ;  the  shorter,  al  the  top^ 
for  decimals. 

A  tray  covered  with  sand  was  like- 
wise employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  lines  bemg  drawn  out  in  a  similar 
manner  in  tihe  sand,  and  pebbles  tised, 
instead  of  pins,  for  making  the  calcn- 
iations  (Pers.  Sat.  i.  131.);  this  was 
still  designated  by  the  same  name,  as 
was  also  the  tray  of  the  same  kind 
M  hich  geometricians  used  for  describ- 
iug  their  diagrams.  Apul.  Apd,  p. 
429.  roTMr. 

2.  A  play-board,  divided  in  like 
,  manner  into  com- 
i  partments,  for  one 
'  of  the  ancient 
games  of  chance 
and  skill ;  probably 
the  one  nearest  al- 
lied to  onr  ••back- 
gammon the  ludua 
amodKim  tcripto- 
rwrij  or  the  game 
of  the  twelve  lines. 
CarysU  ap,  Athen. 
X.  46. 

The  illnstration  is  copied  from  an 


X- 
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original  of  marble  belonging  to  the  ;  both  by  the  Egyptian  and  Graek 

Christian  era,  which  was  excavated  in    artists,  yet  the  precise  manner  in  which 
a  vineyard  at  Rome.    It  will  be  oh-    the  surface  of  the  board  was  divided 
served  that  it  i.s  divided,  like  our    has  not  been  ascertained,  because  it 
back-gammon  boards,  into  lour  sepa-    is  always  expressed  in  profile,  which 
rate  tables  by  the  croes  lines  at  each   only  shows  the  men  but  not  the  face 
Side ,  and  each  side  into  twelve  com.   of  the  board.   See  Latrunculj,  Ta- 
partments  by  thesame  number  of  lines,    bula  Latsuncitlabia. 
the  diuHhcim  scripUt.    The  inequality      4.  A  « tide-board'*  for  settmg  out 
of  the  lines  upon  which  the  pieces    the  plate,  drinking  vessel*,  and  table 
moved,  and  ot  the  intervals  between    utensils  in  the  triclmhtm,  or  dining 
them,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  leav-    room.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  16.  Juv  iii  -^04 
ing  room  for  a  Greek  inscription.    I>li„.  //.  A.  xxxvii.  6.)  The  iUustra- 
whicn,  m  the  onginal,  runs  down  the  j 
eentre»  but  has  been  omitted  for  eon-  * 
venience  in  the  wood-cut ;  the  mean- 
ing  of  it,  according  to  the  translation 
of  Sulinasius,  is  as  follows  :  —  "  In  i 
playing  tlius  at  the  tlirows  of  the  dice,  ! 
Jesus  Christ  gives  victory  and  assist- 
aaee  to  tliose  who  write  his  name 
and  play  with  dice.** 

Thai  the  board  here  figured  was 
actually  used  in  a  mixed  game  of 
chance  and  skill,  such  as  our  back- 
gammon, is  proved  by  the  lines  upon 

its  surface,  forming  the  points  upon    tion,  copied  from  a  fictile  lamp,  shows 


which  the  counters  moved,  and  the 
inseriptioii  which  implies  that  the 
moves  were  firrt  determined  by  a 
cfaaDoe  throw  of  the  dice  i  and  that 

the  name  abacus  was  most  appro- 
priately Lnven  to  the  board  used  at 
such  a  ^^ame,  is  testified  by  the  natun 


one  of  these  sideboards  with  the  plate 
set  out  upon  it.  it  consists  of  two 
slabs,  the  lower  one  supported  upon 
two  feet,  and  the  upper  by  a  bracket 
leg,  which  rests  upon  the  one  below. 
The  simplest  kinds  were  made  of 
marble,  the  more  costly  of  brons 


of  its  surface  divided  into  parallel  and  the  surface  was  sometimes  perfo* 
lines,  so  closely  resembling  in  appear-  rated  into  holes,  in  order  to  receive 
ance  the  coontingwboard,  as  well  as  such  vessels  as  were  made  with  sharp 
the  cureomstance  that  it  was,  in  ftet,  or  narrow  bottoms^  and,  oonseqoently, 
a  table  upon  which  numbers  were  not  adapted  to  stand  alone.  This  ap* 
reckoned,  —  the  numbers  cast  up  on  '  pears  the  most  natnral  interpretation  of 
the  dice  being  added  together  to  de-  i  the  tnultiplices  carettKP  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
cide  the  move.  See  the  Greek  Epi-  '  Carm.  xvii.  7,  8.),  for  the  term  used  to 
gram,  ^  quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde,  and  express  the  setting  out  of  plate  upon 
Christie  (Ancient  GreeA  Gamejr,  p.  42.),  a  side-board  is  exponerc  (I\  t.  Sat. 
in  which  a  game  of  this  description  Izziii.  5.X  which  would  be  ill  applied, 
is  described  in  detail.  I  if,  according  to  the  common  aocepta* 

3.  Also  the  play  •board  used  in  tion,  these  caverna:  were  partitions, 
another  ancient  game  of  skill,  —  the  like  the  pigeon  holes  m  a  cabinet, 
/7/^///.s /f///  ;///r///orf/m.  —  having  a  closer  in  which  the  plate  would  rather 
resemblance  to  our  chess  and  draught  be  hidden  than  displayed, 
boards.  (Macrob.  SaL  i.b.)  Although  5.  A  slab  of  marble  u.sed  for  coat- 
games  of  this  description  were  of  very  ,  ing  the  walls  of  a  room.  (l*Iin.  H.N. 
great  antiquity,  and  are  represented  xtlxt,  ].)  Sometimes  the  whole  sur- 
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face  of  the  wall  was  covered  with  these  plained  and   illustrated   under  the 

slabs,  as  in  the  example,  which  rvpre-  word  Capitulum. 

sents  an  apartment  in  Dido's  palace  The  illustration  represents  one  of 

from  the  Vatican  Virgil  ;  sometimes  the  tombs  sculptured  in  the  rock  at 


t  I'" 

coffers  or  pannels  only  were  inserted, 
as  an  ornament ;  and  as  extravagance 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  bad  taste, 
the  marble  itself  was  occasionally 
painted  upon  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  56.) ; 
and  sometimes  the  coating  of  stucco 
or  hard  white  cement,  which  was 
capable  of  receiving  a  very  high 
polish,  was  sawed  from  the  wall  of  an 
old  house,  and  inserted  as  an  abacus 
instead  of  marble.  See  Vitruv.  vii.  3. 
10.,  a  passage  which  Becker,  in  his 
GoZ/m*,  p.  23.  n.  1 1.  Transl.,  is  clearly 
mistaken  in  referring  to  sideboards. 

6.  A  square  tablet  which  the  early 
builders  placed  upon  the  head  of  their 
wooden  columns  in  order  to  provide  a 
broad  flat  surface  for  the  superin- 
cumbent beam  which  supported  the 
roof,  to  lie  upon,  and  thus  constituted 
the  first  step  in  the  fonnation  of  an 
architectural  capital .  Vitruv.  iv.  1.  11. 

It  is  credible  that  this  simple  tablet 
remained  for  a  long  period  as  the  only 
capital ;  and  in  the  Doric,  the  oldest 
and  simplest  of  the  Greek  orders,  it 
never  lost  its  original  character,  but 
still  continued  with  only  the  addition 
of  one  other  and  smaller  member  (the 
echinus)  as  the  most  prominent  and 
imposing  portion  of  the  capital.  With 
the  invention  of  the  richer  orders  the 
size,  form,  and  character  of  the  abacus 
were  materially  altered,  though  the 
name  was  still  retained,  and  applied 
to  the  crowning  member  of  any  capi- 
tal.    These  varieties  are  fully  ex- 


Reni-Hassan,  which  are  supposed  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  to  be  as  old  as  1740 
B.  c.  It  is  highly  curious  for  the  early 
traces  it  affords  of  that  style  of  build- 
ing, which  the  labour,  skill,  and  re- 
finement of  the  Greeks  gradually  im- 
proved and  embellished  until  it  even- 
tuated in  the  most  perfect  of  all  struc- 
tures, the  Greek  Doric  temple.  There 
is  no  base,  nor  plinth  ;  the  columns 
are  fluted ;  the  capital  consists  of  a 
mere  abacus;  a  single  beam  or  archi- 
trave forms  the  entablature,  and  sup- 
ports a  sort  of  sculptural  cornice  in- 
tended to  imitate  a  thatching  of  reeds; 
and  as  there  is  no  frieze  (zophorus) 
between  it  and  the  architrave,  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  illustrative  of  a 
period  when  buildings  were  merely 
covered  by  an  outer  roof  (tectum) 
without  any  soflit  or  ceiling  {c<tlum\ 
for  the  beams  which  formed  the 
ceiling  or  under  roof  were  shown 
externally  by  the  member  subse- 
quently termed  a  frieze.  [Zophoruh.] 
ABOLLA.  A  cloak  or  mantle  made 
of  cloth  doubled  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  /£'n. 
V.  421.)  and  fastened  by  a  brooch 
under  the  neck  or  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  It  was  originally  worn  by 
the  military,  as  in  the  example  from 
Trajan's  column,  and  therefore  was 
put  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
instead  of  the  toga,  the  costume  of 
civilians,  during  periods  of  turbulence 

Q  2 
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orforeign  iava.sion  ( Varro,  Non  r. 
p.  538.  McTcer)  ;  but  sub&equeutly  it 
came  to  be  used  more 
oammonly,  and  by  all 
elMtet»  tm  an  article 
of  the  ordinary  attire. 
(Juv.  iv.  76.  Suet.  Cal. 
35.)  It  (loos  not  differ 
very  materially  from 
the  stigitm;  but  was 
made  of  finer  material, 
and  somewhat  small- 
er dimensioiis,  whanoe 
Martial  recommends 
persons  addicted  to 
thieving  not  to  wear  an  afntlla,  be- 
cause it  was  not  large  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  stolen  articles  beneath  it. 
Ifiyrt  Bp.  vui,  48. 

2.  AboUa  major.  The  large  wrap- 
ping blanket  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, more  especially 
of  the  Cynics,  who,  as 
they  wore  no  under 
clothing,  enveloped 
themselTes  for  the 
sake  of  decency  in  a 
wrapper  of  very  ample 
dimensions  (Mart.  Ep. 
IV.  53.).  Hence  the 
expression  /'it*/«//s  ma- 
jor is  abolUf  (Juv.  i<at. 
iii.  115.)  means  a 
crime  committed  by  a 
Greek  philosopher,  tiie  garment  bemg 
pot  finr  the  person  who  wears  it,  as  we 
apply  our  phrase  "  the  long  robe  *'  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
illustration  represents  Ueraclitus  from 
an  'engraved  gem. 

AB8IS  or  APSIS.  The  semicir- 
cular termination  of  any  rectangaUr 


chamber,  forming  what  is  commonly 
termed  in  flngiish  ^  an  akuve,"  VPlin. 


Ep.  ii.  17.  8.)  A  form  of  this  kind 
was  commonly  employed  in  courts  of 
jostice  {basilkce)  in  order  to  make  a 
con? enient  place  for  the  judges*  seats  $ 
and  sometimes  in  temples  to  ibrm  a 
reccH  Ihr  the  statoe  or  the  ddty  lo 
whom  the  edifice  was  consecrated  ;  as 
in  the  illustration,  which  shows  the 
(ihsts^  as  it  now  reuiains,  of  the  temple 
of  Rome  aud  Venus,  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Iladriaa.  Compare  also  the  illos- 
tration  to  ADTTint,  where  the  groond- 
plan  of  a  similar  member  is  seen. 

AC  APN  A,  cc.  Liyna  (ftirairya,  poet. 
SaviL,  KciyKava).  A  word  adopted  from 
the  Greek  language  and  employed  to 
designate  fire-wuod  which  had  under- 
gone a  preparation  to  prevent  it  from 
smoking  when  phused  upon  the  Ibe. 
Smokeless  wood  of  thb  description 
was  prepared  in  three  different  ways : 
Ist.  by  peeling  off  the  bark,  then 
soaking  it  a  long  time  in  water,  and 
finally  suffering  it  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  it  was  used.  (Theophrast.  Hu/L 
Pkmt  XT.  10.)  The  effect  of  this 
process  is  now  well  known,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  wood  cooTeyed  by 
water  in  floats  bums  more  briskly 
and  throws  out  less  smoke  than  that 
which  has  been  transported  by  land 
carriage  merely :  2d.  by  soaking  it  in 
oil,  or  oil-lees,  or  by  pouring  oil  over 
it  (Cato,  R.  R,  130.  Plin.  ff.N.  xr. 
8.):  Sd.  by  hardening  and  scMching 
it  over  the  fire  ontil  it  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  moisture,  without  being 
entirely  reduced  to  charcoal ;  this  last 
was  also  designated  by  a  special  name 
CocUi  or  CoctUia,  Mart.  X/j.  xiii.  15. 

S.  Actqmtm  meL  Honey  taken  from 
the  hi^e  without  smoking  the  beca, 
which  was  conrndered  the  best  kind  of 
honey.  ColmnelL  tl  33. 2.  Plin.  ifJV; 
xi.  15. 

ACAT'IUM  (curaW).  A  small, 
but  fast-sailing  vessel,  belonging  to 
the  class  termed  actuaritp^  viz.  which 
were  worked  with  oars  as  wdl  wm 
sails.  It  was  more  especially  naed 
bj the  Greek  pirates  (Thncyd.iT.67.>, 
was  furnished  with  an  armed  beak 
(^rotirmmX  and  had  the  stem  rounded 
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and  bcBl  mwsrds(ci|/Sera, PIm.  H.N. 
49.),  a  Tery  eommon  form  in  the 

marine  of  the  ancients,  as  will  be 
!«hown  by  many  illustrations  in  the 
course  of  these  pages-  (See  Actu- 
ARius,  Ai'uiiACTUs.)  It  18  therefore 
highly  prohsUe  thtt  the  dktinctiTe 
chendmatiei  of  these  inessda  eoo- 
tistcd  more  in  the  style  of  their  rigging 
(see  Mo.  S.)  than  in  the  lonn  of  the 
bnlL 

2.  The  same  word  is  also  used  in 
connection  with  the  rigging  of  a  ves- 
sel, being  sometimes  applied  to  desig- 

but  whieh  of  the  eaile  or  which  of 

the  masts  is  nowise  apparent.  Xeno- 
phon  {Htlltn.  vi.  2.  27.)  speaks  of  the 
acatia  as  sails,  but  coutradistinct  to 
the  larger  sails  ;  Hesychius  and  Isi- 
dorus  (^Orig.  xix.3.  3.)  on  the  contrary 
■■erf  that  the  ecalrw  was  the  largest 
•aa  on  the  thip,  and  attached  to  the 
main  mast  -.  while  Julias  PoUiuc  (i. 
91.)  and  Uesy china  in  another  pas- 
sage affirm  that  it  was  not  a  sail  at  nil, 
but  a  mast,  and  that  one  the  largest  or 
main  it\,xs\.  Amidst  all  this  apy>arent 
CDQtradiction  only  one  thing  is  certain, 
tibat  the  oeaCiian  waa  especially  in- 
rented  forlbst  tailing  with  light  winds. 
If  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded  all 
the  difficulty  would  be  got  over  by 
assuming  that  it  meant  both  the  mast 
and  the  sail  belonging  to  it  ;  and  that 
it  was  a  mast  rigged  after  the  fashion 
of  the  pirate  resseb,  to  which  the 
name  properly  belonged ;  a  taUer  and 
lights  mast  for  instance  than  those 
naoally  employed,  fitted  also  with 
rmr?^  sails,  probably  ^ith  a  top-sail 
orer  the  main-sail,  which  A*ould 
be  handier  for  working  and  better  for 
sailing  in  fair  weather  than  the  ordi- 
nary heavy  mast,  with  its  cmnhroiia 
yard.  Thos  Iphkrales,  in  the  passage 
of  Xenophon  already  referred  to,  be- 
fore commencing  his  voyage,  trimmed 
his  vessels  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.  He  left  behind  him  the 
ordinary  large  set  of  sails  (ra  ^nyaKa 
Itriay,  and  consequently  the  heavy 
to  which  they  belonged,  and 


fitted  the  ships  with  masts  and  aaila 
{cmmrimM)t  such  as  the  pirates  used  in 

their  vessels,  for  the  rapidity  they  af- 
forded in  sailing,  and  the  fewer  bands 
they  required  for  working,  in  case  he 
should  be  forced  to  an  engagement. 

ACCENSUa  A  citU  officer  at- 
tached to  the  aervice  of  several  Ro- 
man magiftmtes,  the  oonsoli,  pr»- 
tors,  and  governors  of  provinces. 
(Varro,  L.L.  vii.  r)8.  Liv.  iii.  33.) 
He  was  generally  the  freedman  of 
the  pereon  whom  he  served  (Cic. 
ad  Q,  Fr.  i.  1.  4.),  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  snmmon  the  people  to  iht  aaaeaup 
blies,  to  call  the  parties  engaged  in 
law-suits  into  court,  and  preserve 
order  in  it  (Cic.  /.  c.  7.),  and  to  pro- 
claim the  hour  at  sunrise,  mid-day» 
and  sunset.  Plin.  f/.  IV.  vii.  60. 

2.  The  military  Acc  knbi  were 
originally  a  body  of  supernumeraries 
enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
any  vacancies  which  might  occur  in 
the  legions  by  death  or  otherwise 
(Festus  s.  V.  Adcensi)^  but  subse- 
quently they  were  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate corps,  belonging  to  the  lei  is  arma- 
tura,  or  light-armed  troops,  amongst 
whom  they  ooeopied  the  lowest 
rank  of  alL  They  were  selected  from 
the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  censoa 
(Liv.  i.  43.),  had  no  body  armour 
nor  weajions  of  attack,  properly  so 
called,  but  fought,  as  they  best  could, 
with  nothing  but  their  fists  and  stones 


{pm^nisel  lujuulibuhdipugnalHint^  Varro 
ap.  Non. «.  Jbtewrkmes,  p.  52U.  Mercer), 
precisely  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
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figure,  which  is  copied  from  the  Co- 
lumn  of  Trajan.  On  the  battle-field 
they  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  array,  being  drawn  up  in  the 
last  line  of  all,  behind  the  Rorarii^ 
from  whence  they  could  be  advanced 
to  assist  in  desultory  attacks  as  occa- 
sion required.  Li  v.  viii.  8  and  10. 

ACCINCTITS.  In  a  general  sense, 
girded,  equipped,  or  provided  with 
anything.  But  the  word  is  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  military',  and 
then  implies  that  the  soldier  has  his 
sword  girded  on,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  is  accoutred  as  a  soldier  on 
duty  ought  to  be  ;  like  the  right-hand 
figure  in  the  illustration,  from  Tra- 


jan's Column.  Hence,  miles  non  ac- 
cinctus,  means  a  soldier  without  his 
sword,  or,  as  we  should  say,  without 
bis  "  side-arms^^'  which,  under  a  lax  ! 
system  of  discipline,  the  men  took  off 
when  employed  upon  field  works,  for- 
tifications, &c.,  and  piled  with  their 
shields  and  helmets  on  the  ground 
beside  them,  like  the  left-hand  figure 
in  the  illustration,  also  from  the  Co- 
lumn of  Trajan.  Under  a  strict  sys- 
tem, this  was  not  allowed  ;  the  shield 
and  helmet  only  were  laid  aside,  but 
the  soldier  was  always  ctccinctus^  or 
had  his  sword  on.  Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
18.  Veget.  Mil.  iii.  8.  ; 

ACCUBITA'LIA.  Things  which 
belong  to  a  sofa  or  couch  ;  particu 
larly  the  furniture  of  a  bed,  or  a 
dining  couch,  including  the  cushions 
or  pillows,  mattress,  and  coverlet  ;  as 


seen  in  the  two  next  illustrations. 
Valerian,  ap.  Trebell.  Claud.  14. 

ACCUBIT'IO.  The  act  of  re- 
clining at  table  (Cic.  Senect.  13.),  as 
described  under  AccuBo. 

ACCU'BITUM.  A  particular  kind 
of  couch  used  to  recline  upon  at  meals, 
which  was  substituted  under  the  em* 
pire  for  the  lecttm  tricliniaris.  (Schol. 
Vet.  an.  Juv.  Sat.  v.  17.  Lamprid. 
EUujab.  19.)  The  precise  form  and 
character  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is 
nowhere  described  ;  but  as  the  words 


I  accubo.  accumho,  accubittu,  in  their 
strict  sense  refer  to  the  act  of  a  single 

'  person,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  accuhitum  was  a  sofa 
intended  for  the  reception  of  one  per- 
son only  :  the  more  so  as  the  annexed 

,  illustration  from  an  ancient  Roman 
marble  (Symeoni,  Epitajfi  Anticht\ 
p.  51.  Lione,  1558)  shows  that  sofas 
of  such  a  character  were  actually  used 
at  meals  ;  while  the  interpretation 

I  given  explains  at  the  same  time  the 
object  of  their  introduction,  in  order 
that  any  number  of  guests  might  be 
accommodated  at  an  entertainment  by 
the  addition  of  extra  sofas  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  34.);  whereas  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  a  tricliniary 
couch  was  limited  to  nine. 

ACCU'BITUS.  Same  as  Accu- 
BiTio.  Stat,  Ach.  i.  109. 

ACCUBO  {KaraK\lponcu).  To  re- 
dine  at  table,  an   attitude  usually 


adopted  by  the  ancients  at  their  meals. 
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iaHMd  of  ovr  habit  of  dtttng.  The 

potture  of  leclining,  as  clearly  showo 
in  the  iUoatmtioD,  from  the  Vatican 
Virgil,  was  one  between  lying  and 
sittiriLT.  the  legJ»  and  lower  part  nf  the 
body  N  mg  stretched  out  at  full  length 
(m  u  sofa,  whilst  the  upper  part  was 
dightly  xmiaed  nd  supported  upon  the 
left  dhow,  whidi  rested  on  a  pillow, 
the  ri|^  arm  and  band  being  leift  free 
Is  reach  out  and  take  the  food. 

The  (umal  method  of  arranging  the 
5ofa«.  the  etiquette  of  precedence,  and 
position  of  the  diflerent  places,  is  ex- 
pUined  under  the  word  Lectus  Tbi- 


Dariag  the  later  periods  of  Ro- 
flian  hii^torj,  the  men  and  women 

reclined  together  at  their  repasts; 
but  the  n reeks  considered  such  a 
posture  to  he  indecorous  for  females  ; 
their  women,  therefore,  either  «i/  at  a 
separate  table,  or  upon  one  end  of  the 


conch  oo  whieh  the  men  only  re- 
clined, as  shown  in  the  illustration 
copied  from  a  Greek  marble  in  the 
moseuiu  of  Verona,  representing  a 
funeral  repast  {cana  Jeralis).  The 
same  practice  was  also  observed  by 
the  Romans,  beftwe  the  cormption 
of  manners  ineidoit  npon  wealth  and 
conquest  liad  ensued. 

A  Cr  r  M  IU>.  Properly  denotes  the 
taking  a  place  on  a  dining  coiu  li,  in 
contradistinction  to  AvruhiK  \OiioIi  re- 
fers to  a  person  already  reclining}  and 
in  aliaauNi  to  a  smgie  person,  as  distin- 


guished frmn  Diaemmho^  which  hat 

reference  to  aereral  persons  or  the 
whole  company.  But  these  distinc* 
tions  are  nr>t  always  observed. 

ACEKHA  (Aigcwurrph).  A  small 
square  box  with  a  lid  to  it  (ami  lu' 
ralis.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^n, 
V.  745.),  in 
which  the 
incense  used 
at  a  sacrifice 
was  contain- 
ed. {Acetra 
inrig  euMto§, 
Ond.  MeL  ziiL  708.  Hor.  OdL  iiL 
8.  2.)  The  illustration  is  copied  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  on  which  various  im- 
plements employed  at  the  sacrifice  are 
sculptured. 

The  incense  itself  was  not  bnmt  in 
the  bnt  the  box  was  carried 

to  the  altar  by  an  at- 
tendant of  the  priest- 
hood, as  shown  by 
the  annexed  figure, 
copied  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome.  The 
box  it  carried  in  his 
left  handt  a  jog  ibr 
pouring  out  libations 
of  wine  (capis)  in  his 
right,  and  the  skin  of 
a  victim  over  the  lefY 
arm.  The  incense, 
when  used,  was  taken 
ont  of  the  box,  and  sprinkled  npon 
the  burning  aUar,  for  which  the  expres- 
sion is  Hbare  acerra.  Ow.  Pont  it.  8. 
39.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  5. 

2.  According  to  Festus  (v.  v.).  the 
same  name  was  also  given  to  a  small 
portable  altar  placed  before  the  dead, 
and  on  which  incense  was  burnt 
See  the  Ulnttratton  to  Aba  Tina- 
CBXVA,  and  compare  Cic.  Ltg,  ii  24. 

ACERSEC'OMES  (4irffp<rM^Miff> 

laterally,  with  long  and  flowing  hair, 
and  tb»'no<%  by  implication,  a  young 
or  etfeniinate  person  (Juv.  Sat.  viii. 
128.);  for  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
hair  onshom  was  regarded  at  unmanly 
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hj  the  civUiged  Romans, 
among  whom  it  was 

only  adopted  for  yotwp: 
slaves  who  waited  at 
table,  an  instance  of 
which  i&  givcH  in  PiN- 
CE&NA  ;  or  I'ur  the  boys 
(OnnilS)  who  acted  as 
attendants  npon  the 
priesthood  at  the  altar, 
as  in  the  illustration  an- 
nexed, which  is  copied 
from  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
and  represents  oue  of 
these  attendants. 

ACETAB'ULUM  (M^€a^).  A 
Tinegar  cruet,  or  rather  cnp,  which 
the  ancients  nsed  to 
place  Tipon  their  tables 
at  dinner,  to  dip  their 
bread  in.  (  Isidor.  Orig. 
XX.  4.  12.  Apic  viiu  7. 
Uln.  Dig,  zxxIt.  S. 
ao.)  We  have  no  direet  testimony 
of  its  heing  so  employed,  heyood  the 
inforence  drawn  from  the  Greek 
name  of  the  ve«f«ie1,  which  means 
literally  a  rimyar  dipper.  The  origi- 
nal, of  fine  red  clay,  here  figured, 
i&  iu  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  is 
an  nndonbted  example  m  these  cnps, 
as  the  name  ^v€ai^v  is  inscribed  un- 
derneath it.  Panofka,  Reeherekei  tur 
Us  rcri ti  t  files  Xoms  des  Vases  Grer  'v. 
2.  The  cup  used  by  jn^rgU-rs  of  the 


^1 


class  now  called  "  thimhle-rig^frers, 
joueurs  de  gobelets^  in  playing  the  trick 
of  the  little  pea  **  (Seneca,  E^.  45.). 
This  was  a  very  oommon  piece  of 
jugglery  hoth  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  played  exactly 
in  the  same  way  ns  now  (  Alciphron, 
Ep.  iii.  20.,  w!i- r*  tlie  process  is 
circumstantially  detailed).  The 
thimble-rigger  **  was  called  ^^n^- 
tcKhmif  or  ^^ifpowaimms  by  the  Greeks 
(Athen.  i.  34.  Soidas.) ;  the  Romans 
have  left  no  specific  name,  except  the 
common  one  for  all  jttgglers,  pretS' 
tigiator.    Seneca,  /.  c. 

3.  A  dry  ineasnre  of  capacity,  con- 
taining tiie  fourth  part  of  a  Hemina, 
PUn.  H.  N.  xxL  109. 


ACICULA.    A  diminntive  of 

Acvn  ;  but  as  the  word  is  applied  to 

the  bodkin  which  women  wore  in 
their  hair  (Acrs,  the  diminntire 
nm!^T  h*'  imdersto<Ki  a*;  expressing  in- 
feriority of  material,  rather  than 
smallness  of  size,  for  such  ornaments 
were  made  of  wood  and  bone,  aa  well 
as  ivory  and  the  precioos  mdakL 
Cod  Th.  odos.  iii.  16.  L 

A C 1'  N  .A  t •  KS  (aKiyoKii O  A  short, 
straight  piuiiard,  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians, Medes,  and  Scythiaus  (Hor. 
OtL  i.  27.  6.  Curt.  iii.  3.  18.X  which 
was  worn  suspended 
from  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  so  as  to  hang 
against  the  right  thigh 
(Val.  Flaec.  v\.  Trii. 
Floras,  iv.  U .  .i ).  as 
seen  in  the  illustration 
from  a  bai>-relief  found 
amongst  the  mias  of 
Peraepolis.  The  aei- 
naces  was  not  a  smord^  but  a  dagger  ; 
for  it  vras  worn  together  with  the 
sword,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  wounded 
Pcrsiau  iu  the  celebrated  Pompeian 
Mosaic,  inserted  under  Urac£  ;  from 
the  rednced  scale  of  the  drawing,  it 
is  not  very  prominent;  Imt  the  handle 
of  it  is  apparent  on  the  right  side,  the 
sword  being  suspended  by  a  belt  (iai" 
Uus)  on  the  let\. 

ACIS'CULUS.  A  snmll  -picA," 
used  chiefly  by  builders  and  stone 
masons,  having  a  bluff  end 
tike  a  hammer 
mity,  and  a  curved 
pick,  at  the  other, 
presented  on  several  corns 
of  the  Vnli  I  I  II:  i  iniily,  with  the  name 
iiiseril»ed  l>cKm  it,  from  one  of  which 
the  example  ib  taken.  Quiut.  vL  3.  53. 

ACLI8  or  ACLTS.  A  masaiTe 
weapon  used  by  the  Osci,  and  some 
foreign  nations,  bnt  not  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  (Virg.  .i?n.  rii.  730.  Sit. 
Ital.  iii.  .*?G.*i.).  It  nppfnrs  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  harpoon  ;  fur  it  con- 
sisted of  a  short  thick  &tock  set  with 
spikes,  and  attached  to  a  line,  so  that 


5  a  bluff  end 

atoneextre-  ^fm  ^ 

rved  p  int,  or  '  11 

»er.    It  is  re-  I| 
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it  Diight  1)€  recovered  ne:ain  after  it 
Kad  been  launched  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
L  c.)  ;  bat  it  was  only  known  to 
Serrtnt  b J  trwUtkm,  hmyuig 
^Ibuse  long  before  ha  tiiiM. 

ACRATOPH'ORUM  {dKparo- 
^^)or).  Propt-rly  a  Greek  term, 
but  familiarized  in  the  Latin  lan- 
iruage  as  early  as  the  time  of  Varro 
CVarro,  li.R.  i.  8.  5.  Cic.  Fin.  iiL 
4.x  aavi  employed  to  designate  the 
in  which  pore  or  nnmixed 
placed  upon  the  table  (Pol- 
vi.  99.)  It  wae»  therefore,  in 
measure,  an 


opposite  to  the 
Crater^  a  larger 
vcnel,  used  te  a 
omilar  purpose, 
but  containing  wine  and  water  mixed 
together.  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  a  marble  vase  ( Buonarotti,  V'asi 
di  Vetrn.  p.  3 1 .),  bc-aring  an  inscrip- 
tion dedicated  to  Silvanus,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  wmith  of  Tina  lestea. 
It  oofrrcqponda  exactly  in  form  with 
two  others  delineated  b^*  the  Pompeian 
aitiali,  <Mie  of  'which  is  placed  at  the 
feet  of  a  statue  of  Hacchus  (Mus. 
Borb.  vii.  56.),  and  the  other  in  the 
hands  of  the  god  Acratus  (Mus. 
Borb.  TiL  62.),  which,  taken  together, 
aie  qnHe  eafBdent  to  idcndiy  the  ftfin. 

ACROPOIXIUM.  A  word  coined 
from  the  Greek,  though 
not  found  in  any  Greek 
author  ;  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  which  is  open  to 
some  doubts;  but  the 
probable  mterpre* 
■eema  to  be,  the 
low  sqaare  plinth  com- 
monly seen  under  the 
feet  of  a  marble  statue 
(llygin.  Fah.  88.).  as  in 
the  illustration,  which 
rcpreacnta  the  statae  of 
Jnno^  pboed  in  front  of 
a  tem|£s»  from  the  Vati- 
can yvr^W.  This  acro- 
podium  formed  a  component  part  of 
the  statue  itself;  but  it  also  served  as 
a  sort  of  upper  basement  or  podium 


(6.Kpoy  w6iioy){or  the  figure  to  rest  on, 
when  it  was  placed  in  an  elevatt'd 
position,  or  upon  a  regular  base  con* 
ftmeted  tar  the  porpoie^  as  In  the  il- 

lustration. 

ACROTE'RIA  (iiKporiipia).  The 
pedestals  placed  on  the  snnmiit  and 
angles  of  a  pediment  for  the  purpose 


of  supporting  statues.  (Vitniv.  iii.  r». 
12.)  They  were  frequently  made 
without  bases  or  cornices,  as  in  the 
illustration. 

ACTU A'RIOLUM.  DiminntiTe  of 
AcTVAUVB.  A  small  Tessel,  or  open 
boat»  propelled  chiefly  by  oara,  nerer 


exceeding  eighteen  in  number;  the 
one  which  transported  Cicero  {Ep.ad 
Att.  xvi.  3.)  had  ten  ;  but  they  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  a  sail  wheif  the 
wind  aenred.  (Sehelfer,  MH  Nov, 
iL  2.)  The  example  is  copied  from 
a  miniature  in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

ACTUA'RIUS.  Naves  arlmirifT, 
or  H[mi>\y  ActuarifT.  A  lar^re  class  of 
open  vessels  worked  by  sweeps  and 


sails,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mer- 
chantmen, or  HulingTeHela(eiMrariir}. 
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(Sisenna.  ap.  N«»n.  v.  r.  p.  535.  C'io. 
Alt.  V.  9.)  Properly  sjHakinjr,  these 
were  Dot  bhips  of  war,  that  is  of  the 
line,  Imt  were  employed  for  all  pur* 
IMMet  nqviriiig  ezpoaitkNi*  fwcket 
boatfi  tnmsports  (LW.  xxv.  30.),  for 
keeping  a  look-out,  and  bv  pirates 
(Sallnst.  Frtujm.  <i}>.  Non.  /.  c. ),  and 
wure  nt'vtT  fitlt'd  with  less  than 
eighteen  oars.  (Scheffer,  Aid.  Nav. 
as.)  The  lUiHtntta  is  froai  the  Va- 
tican VirgiL 

8.  Avfwirii.  Short-hand  writers, 
who  took,  down  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  senate  or  public  ■■aemhliffi 
Suet  Jul.  55. 

3.  Luder  the  empire,  officers  who 
kept  the  raminimriat  aeeomtii  le* 
eeiTed  the  rappliei  far  tfie  nie  of  the 
army  from  the  coDtmeton,  and  die- 
pensed  them  in  rations  to  the  troops. 
Ammiaii,  xx.  5.  9.  Id.  XJLV.  10.  i7« 
Aurel.  Vict.  p.  293. 

AC  US    (dic^Tpa,    $f\6»rn,  l>a<pUy 

Seems  to  have  designated  in  the  Latm 
Umgowte  botha pm  Ibrfhstening,  and 
a  memk  for  sewing;  as  the  specille 

senses  in  which 
the  word  is  ap- 
plied are  some- 
times character- 
istiaaf  the  former, 
and  sometimes 
the  latter  of  these  - — — 
two  implements,  which  we  distinguish 
by  separate  names.  (Cic.  Mil<\  24. 
Celsus,  vii.  16.  Ovid,  3/(7.  vi.  23.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  box  of 
pins  found  at  Pompeii,  and  a  sewing 
needle  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ftom 
the  same  city. 

2.  Acnii  comaioria,  or  rrinalis.  A 
large  bodkin  or  pin  several  inches 
long,  made  of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  ivory, 
or  wood,  which  the 
women  used  to  pass 
through  their  back 
hair  after  it  had  been 
plaited  or  turned  up, 
in  order  to  keep  it 
neatly  arranged,  a  fashion  still  retained 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  (Pet  Ait  jexL 


1.  Mart.  A/>.  ii.  ♦iTi.  Id.  xiv.  24.  Apul. 
Mt  t.  viii.  p.  101.  Wirior.^  The  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  the  fragment  of 
astatneia  the  Daeal  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, which  shows  the  aMdeof  wear- 
ing  these  hair-pins ;  hut  a  great  Ta- 
riety  of  originals  have  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  of  difl'erent 
materials  and  fancy  design.s,  which 
are  eugraved  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
(is.  16.x  nd  hi  Gnaseo  (1Mb  Oma- 
triei^  p.  46.). 

3.  The  tongue  of  a  hrooch,  or  of  a 
buckle  formtnl  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own,  as  seen  in  tlie 


illufitrations,  which  are  all  copieil  fnnu 
aucieut  originals.  Valerian,  ap,  Tre- 
hdL  OamL  14* 

4.  A  needle  aaed  for  trimauag  mI- 
lamps,  and  usoallj  suspended  hy  a 
chain  to  the  lamp,  as  is  still 
the  common  practice  in  Italy. 
The  illustration  is  copied  from 
an  original  bronze  lauip  exca- 
vated ia  Pompeii,  and  a  part 
of  the  chaia  which  it  hangs 
is  shown.  The  use  of  it  was 
to  draw  up  and  lengthen  the  i  y 
M  ick  as  it  burnt  dow  n  in  the 
socket  ;  ft  prininrii  (tru  stupas 
humore  carattejt.  Virg.  MoreL  11. 

6.  A  dihble  for  planting  Tinea. 
Pallad.  L  43.  9. 

6.  A  surgeon^s  prohe  (Funaktli, 
s.  r.) ;  but  he  does  not  quote  any  an- 
cient authority,  and  the  proper  term 
for  that  instrument  was  specilu'M. 

ADMISSA'RIUS,  sc.  equus  (^dva- 
€dTr}s).  A  stallion  kept  especially  for 
the  purpoee  of  hieedmc ;  for  as  the 
ancients  mostly  rode  and  drove  entire 
horses,  none  bat  those  especially  kept 
for  the  pnrpose  were  allowed  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  mares.  Varro, 
B.  R.  ii.  7.  1.  Columell.  vi.  27.  3. 

2.  Also  used  of  other  anima]i»,  as 
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of  aiMs.  Yams  it  it  iL  8.  3.  Pal- 
M.  i¥.  14.  S. 

AOOBATIO  (Tpo<nrvr9<rir»  Soph. 
Eketr.  1374X    The  Mt  of  adoration, 

m  mark  of  reverence  cxhihited  by 
pas€iers-by  to  any  person  or  object  to- 
wards which  they  wished  to  show  ex- 
treme reTerence  and  respect.  This 


action  was  expressed  by  the  following 
attitufif  and  movements:  —  the  body 
iuclined  slightly  forwards  and  the 
kans  gcmdj  bent»  whilst  the  right 
hud  tonehed  the  otjeet  of  lererenoe, 
an  altar,  atstneb  dw.;  the  left  was 
raised  up  to  the  mouth  (ar/as  from 
whence  the  term  is  derived),  kissed, 
and  then  waved  towards  the  object 
intt'iifitrd  to  be  honoured.  (Plin.  //.  iV. 

5.  xxix.  20.  ApnL  Met  iy. 
p.  SS.  Forwr.  Id.  4^  pi  496.)  The 
chief  modons  in  this  pantomime  are 
dearly  shown  in  the  iUastratkm,  which 
is  copiefl  from  an  engraved  gem  in 
GorLsus  (JJartf/Iiothtf p.  ii.  No.  63.). 

ADULA'TIO  {^irpoaKvyT}<ns,  Herod, 
i.  134).  The  most  abject  manner  of 
doing  an  act  of  rereraice,  at  praetifed 


bj  the  Persians  and  other  Oriental 
races  by  prostration  of  the  body  and 
bowing  the  head  upon  the  ground 
CUt.  ix.  18.  Id.  XXX.  16.  Suet.  Vi- 


telL  2.  Curt  viii.  5. ),  as  represented 
in  the  amsed  gem  (OorUeus,  Z>ae* 
^ffiplAee.  ii.  396.  >,  in  whiefa  a  wor^ 

shipper  is  performing  adulatioo  to  the 
I  god  Anubis.    The  Latin  poets  alio 

'  designated  this  act  by  such  expressions 
as  prncumbcre  CTibuIl.  i.  2.  85.),  or 
pronvLs  a  flora  re  (Juv.  6'a/.  vi.  48.). 
ADVERSA^RI^^^sc^^^fa^  A 

whidi  aoeoonta  or  memorandvna 
were  pot  down  at  the  moment  to  he 
•ubsequently  transcribed  into  a  ledger, 
I  or  into  u  regular  jonmaL    Cie.  pro 

liosc.  Com.  2. 

AD'YTUM  {iSuTov).  A  private  or 
•eeret  chamber  in  a  temple,  frooi 
whieh  erery  perm  hot  the  oOeiating 
priests  were  strictly  excluded.  (Caes- 
B.  C.  iii.  105.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  08.) 
That  the  adyttan  was  distinct  from 
the  cella^  is  clear  from  a  passage  of 
Lucan  (Phars.  v.  141 — Ifil.),  in  which 
the  priestess,  dreadiug  the  violent 
ezertUM  ihe  woald  hare  to  nndergo 
from  tfie  itnnnlaatB  applied  hi  the 
secret  ehamher  to  produce  an  efltet 
like  prophetic  inspiration  —  parenn 
adyti  penetrate  remoti FaUdicum — stops 
short  in  the  b<xiy  of  the  temple  and 
refuses  to  advance  into  the  adytum^  or 
den  {antrum)  as  it  is  there  firmed, 
nntil  ahe  it  eompelled  by  ftree.  A 
ehamher  of  this  kind  if  represented  in 
that  portion  of  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, which  lies  behind  the  circolar 


abtkt  marked  in  a  itronger  tmt  than 
Uie  reet,  and  which  communioatee  with 
the  hody  of  the  edifice  by  two  doors, 
one  on  each  side.  The  whole  repre- 
sents the  ground-plan  of  a  small  Doric 
temple,  formerly  existing  near  the 
theatre  of  Marceilus,  at  liome  on  the 

c  2 
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site  of  wh'u  h  the  church  of  S.  Niccola 
iM  C<in  <  rr  now  stand-*.  It  is  copied 
from  the  work  of  Liibacco,  v>ho  sur- 
veved  it  io  the  IGth  centiiry,  Libro 
dtt  ArekiUlhura,  Boma,  1558. 

Aptrtmeiiti  €f  thb  dMeriptkm  wm 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  priesthood  to  delude  their 
votaries  bv  the  delivery  of  oracular 
re8p<jn!»e>,  the  exhibition  of  niiracles, 
or  any  sort  of  preternatural  effects, 
and  at  the  tame  time  oonoeal  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  prodnoed. 
Tbitj  ooneeqiMnitly  were  not  attached 
to  all  temples,  but  only  to  those  in 
which  oracles  were  uttered,  or  where 
the  particular  fonn  of  worship  was 
connected  with  mysteries  ^  which 
expUins  why  ttieh  oontrtTaneet  m 
•o  •eldom  met  with  in  the  groond- 
plans  of  ancient  lemplee  ttill  esiating. 
But  the  remans  of  another  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucentis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  now  Alba,  on  the 
Lake  of  Fuciuo,  atlord  ample  con- 
firmation that  the  iliostratioo  intro- 
doced  may  be  re^uded  as  a  true 
specimen  of  the  ancient  adytum.  The 
interior  of  that  ediice  retained  its 
pristine  form,  and  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation  when  visited  by 
the  writer.  It  ditlers  only  slightly 
in  construction  from  the  example  in 
the  cnt;  for  the  secret  chamber  is 
not  placed  behind  the  absis,  but  is 
eonstmeled  underneath  it»  part  being 
sunk  lower  than  the  general  floor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  (celln) 
and  part  raised  above  it,  so  that  the 
portion  above  would  appear  to  the 
worshippers  in  the  temple  merely  as  a 
raised  basement,  occupying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  absis»  and  intended  to 
support  in  an  elevatinl  position  the 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  ;  nor  has  it  any  door  or 
visible  communication  into  the  body 
of  the  temple ;  the  only  entrance  into 
it  being  uforded  by  a  postern  gate 
within  a  walled  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  through  which 
the  priests  introduced  them'^dves  and 
their  machinery-  unseen  and  unknown. 


Rut  the  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
w  hole,  and  that  which  proves  to  con- 
viction the  purpose  to  hich  it  has 
been  apphtHi,  consists  in  a  number  of 
tubes  or  hoUow  passagts  foramd  in 
the  walls,  wluch  communicate  firaoa 
this  hidden  recess  into  the  Interior  of 
the  t.mple,  opening  upon  different 
l).u  ts  oi  the  main  walls  of  the  cvlJa, 
and  thus  enable  a  voice  to  be  conveved 
into  au}  pari  of  the  temple,  whilst  the 
person  wad  place  from  whence  H 
comes  remain  concealed. 

^DES.  [DoMi  s,  TEXPLim.] 
^DU  I  LA.     A    shrine,  taber- 
nacle, or  canopy,  with  a  frontispitx*e 
supported    by  cojumns,  constructed 
within  the  ccUa  of  a 
temple,    and  under 
which  the  statue  of 
the  divinity  was  placed 
— -  guadrioa  inawmta 
in  CapiUHio  posit (f  in 
ri  llti  Jaris  supra  faS' 
ttyium  ttdicuI(T.  (Liv, 
XXXV.  41.)    The  illustn 


seats  the  statue  of  Jupiter  under 
tabernacle  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
as  described  by  Livy  in  the  passage 
quotc»d,  and  is  taken  from  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Vestal  Tirgin, 
iElia  Quirina. 

2.  A  small  cabinet  made  of  wood 
after  the  model  of  a  temple,  in  which 
Uie  frmilv  busts  or  hnages 
of  a  man  s  ancestors  (ima- 
fftnrx  mnjonirn),  the  Lares, 
and  tutelar  deities  of  a 
house  were  j»reserved,  and 
placed  lu  large  cases  round 
the  atrium.  (Pet  SaL 
xziz.  8.)  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Ma* 
seum,  and  represents  an  ttdicula,  in 
which  the  bust  of  Protesilaus  is  de- 
posited. Compare  Ovid.  Ida',  xiii. 
150—158. 

iEDirUUS,  iEDITOMUS,  or 
iEDIT'UMUS  (mm^^,  Ufiofihm^ 
vf»K6p9$).  A  sacristan,  or  guardian,  to 
whose  surreiilance  the  care  of  a  tem- 
ple was  committed.  Varro.  L.  L.  viii. 
12.  GelL  zii.  10.  He  kept  the  keys^ 
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opened  it  at  tbe  appointed  hours  (I^iv. 
zzx.  17.x  tttended  to  tlie  sweeping 
and  dettUDg  (Enrip. 

Ion.  80*150.),  and 
acted  as  a  guide  to 
j-trangers  by  ex- 
plaining the  rarities 
and  works  of  art 
h  contained.  Plin« 
xzxTL  4.  §  10.  The 
apponrtmeiit  was  an 
honourable  oiie(SeiT. 
nrl  \  irg-  Ain.  \x. 
<i48.),  for  it  was  a 
place  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  as  may 
^Ki  ht  iwened  Inm  the  style  and 
dicai  of  the  figure  annexed,  which 
aflbrda  a  rare  example  of  the  Greek 
etdiimuA,  from  a  bas-relief  at  Dres- 
den, whose  office  is  indicated  by  the 
hr-Mim  of  laurel  leaves,  which  was 
u>eii  f»  >r  sweeping  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
Enrip.  Ion.  11.  ce. 

MGJS  (aryif),  hk  Hb  primar? 
tense  a  goat  a  akm^  which  the  pn- 
aaitive  inhabitants  of  Greece  used,  as 
well  as  the  skins  of  other  animals,  as 
an  article  of  cloth inj?  and  defence. 
TbLs  M  ould  be  naturally  put  on  over 
the  back,  and  tied  by  the  front  legs 
orer  the  chest,  so  as  to  protect  both 
the  back  and  breast  of  the  wearer,  as 
seen  In  the  statoe  of  Jono  LanoTina 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  (Visconti, 
Mtu.  Pio  Clem.  iL  tav.  21.).  It  thus 
formed  the  original  type  of  the  agis, 


as  worn  by  Jupiter  and  Miner\'a, 
which  was  made  oat  of  the  goat 


Amalthea,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in 
his  infancy.  Hygin.  Aslrm.  ii.  18. 

The  illnstration  exhibits  a  flgwe  of 
Minenra  on  a  fietik  lamp  (but  imi- 
tated from  a  very  ancient  type), 
wearing  the  irgis  as  (iescril)ed  above, 
which  covers  the  breast,  and  falls  down 
behind  the  back  ha  low  ai>  the  kuees. 
The  snakes  of  the  Gordon's  head 
placed  npon  it  form  a  ftinge  ronnd 
the  edges  in  the  same  manner  as 
Homer  (//.  iL  448.)  describes  the 
tassels  on  the  jpgis  of  Jove. 

2.  As  such  a  mantle  formed  a 
cumbrous  appendage  to  a  statue  in 
the  ideal  style  of  Greek  sculpture, 
H  was  transformed  by  the  artisU 
of  that  eonntry 

into  a  small  and 
elegantly  formed 
breast -plate.  co- 
vered with  scales,  to 
imitate  anncmr,  and 
decorated  with  tbe 
Gorgon's  head  in 
the  centre,  as  in  the 
figure  of  Minerra 
here  given,  also 
from  a  fictile  lamp, 
word  ^i}is  w  as  subsequently  used  to 
designate  the  breast-plate  of  a  divinity^ 
but  more  especially  of  Jupiter  and 
MinerTa,  as  contradistinguished  flrom 
Lorica^  the  bnaMt'pUUe  mortaU. 
Ovid.  Met  vi.  79.  Id.  ii.  755.  Senr. 
ad  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  435. 

3.  At  a  still  later  period  the  same 
word  was  used 
to  designate  the 
ordinary  cuirass 
worn  by  persons 
of  dutinction, 
snch  as  the  Ma- 
cedonian  kings 
and  Roman  em- 
perors, when  de- 
corated with  an 
image  of  the 
Ck>rgon'sheadin 
front  (Mart.  Ep, 
vii.  1.),  which 
they  adopted  amongst  its  other  or- 
naments in  token  of  the  divine  cha- 
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meter  and  anthority  they  assumed, 
as  in  the  example,  from  a  statue  at 

Rome, 

4.  The  translation  of  ajgis,  a  a/iicW, 
conveys  an  idea  quite  remote  from 
the  original  and  tnie  meaning  of 
the  word ;  for  ahmost  every  figure  in 
the  works  of  ancient  art  with  a  goat- 
skin on  the  breast,  is  also  furnished 
with  a  shield  apart ;  and  the  passages 
where  a  defenee  in  tiie  nature  of  a 
shield  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to, 
are  either  equivocal,  or  may  be  under- 
stood with  equal  truth  as  descriptiye 
of  the  large  mantle  of  goat-skin  shown 
in  the  first  wood-cut;  which  could 
easily  be  drawn  forward  over  the  left 
arm.  to  protect  it  like  a  shield  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Athenians  used 
their  chiamys  (see  Clii'EATUS  Chla- 
mtde),  and  as  represented  by  the 
figure  annened,  which  is  copied  ftom 


a  very  aneient  statue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Rmd  Mnsenm  at  Maples. 

JBNEA'TOR.  A  ooUecttre  name 
fi>r  one  who  bekuiged  to  a  brass  band, 
and  played  upon  any  of  the  different 
wind  instruments  used  in  the  army,  at 
the  public  games,  or  relij?ious  cere- 
monies, including  the  Buccinatorcs, 
Condemet^  and  Tubkmuu  Suet  JmL 
8S.  AmuL  Marc.  udT.  4.  SS. 

^EOLIFILjE,  or  Aolip'tlje. 
Metal  vaaes  with  a  very  small  orifice, 
which  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fire  to  elucidate  the 
origin  and  nature  of  wind  by  the 
effect  of  steam  engendered  within 
( VitniT.  1 6. 8.). 


iEQUlPON'DIUM  {alh 

KosyLo).  The  equipoise  or 
moveable  weight  attached 
to  a  steel-vard  (£tatera\ 
and  balauce  {Jtibra^  Vitruv.  x. 
3, 4.).  A  great  nuuiy  of  these 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii 
and  elsewhere,  mostly  made 
of  bronze,  and  of  some  fan- 
ciful device,  such  as  the  ex- 
ample produced,  Mhich  is 
taken  from  a  Pompeian  ori- 
gioal. 

JBRA'RIUM.  The  jNiUie  freosKry 
of  the  Roman  state,  as  distinguished 

firom  the  ezeheqner,  or  private  trea- 
surj'  of  the  emperors  (Jiscuji);  ia 
which  the  produce  of  the  yearly  re- 
venue, the  public  accounts,  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  the  standards  of  the 
legions,  were  deposited.  (Cic.  Xec/. 
iiL  4.  Tae.  Amul  liL  61.  Liv.  iiL  69.  > 
During  the  repahlie  the  temple  oC 
Saturn  was  used  as  the  trcafniy* 

2.  curium  sane ti us.  A  private 
department  of  the  same,  in  which 
were  kept  the  monies  and  treasures 
acquired  by  foreign  conquest,  and  the 
fees  paid  by  sUves  te  their  aiaiiii- 
missiflii  f Mtnoa  mesMiarMsi^u  and 
whieh  was  never  opened  hot  npoB 
great  emergencies.  Lir*  UTii.  10. 
Compare  Quint,  x.  3.  3. 

3.  j^rarium  militarc  The  artiit/ 
pay-ojfict.,  a  separate  treasury  esta- 
blished by  Augustus  to  provide  for 
the  ezpensas  of  the  army,  fiv  wUeh 
purpose  some  new  Uxm  were  im- 
posed.   Suet  Octav,  49. 

iERO.    A  sand-basket  made  of 
oziers,  rushes,  or  sedge  (PUn.  H.  iV. 
xxvi.  21.  Vitruv.  v. 
12. 15.),  which  is  fre- 
quently represented 
as  used  hy  the  sol- 
diers  employed  in 
excavations,  Ibrti- 
6cations,  and  ordi- 
nary   field  works, 
on   the  Column  of 
Trajan,  from  which 
the  annexed  illustraiiou  is  taken. 
The  wordy  howerer,  is  only  a  eoUo* 
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quia!  term  era  ployed  by  the  common 
people,  or  in  familiar  language.  Do» 
nat.  ap.  Terent.  Pliorm.  i.  2.  72. 

iERU'CA.  A  bright  green  colour 
vtifiekJhf  made  to  imitate  the  natural 
iwwyiV  (tfm^)  whieli  bronse  ao- 
qiiires  by  age.  VitruT.  til  12.  Com- 
I  pare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  26.,  who  de- 
\  scribes  the  different  processes  for 
making  this  coloor,  bat  which  he 
terms  (tnt^, 

iERU'GO  Oh§  xa^«»).  The 
brigbt  greoi  not  witkh  bnot»  «e> 
quires  from  ige,aadistingniahfdfrom 
the  brown  nut  of  iron  (Jerrugo^  ru- 
higo,  Cic.  Tn9c,  ir.  14.).  The  older 
the  bronze,  the  more  briijbt  and  beau- 
tiful the  colour  bvconu's,  which  is 
ooBsidered  to  enhance  its  value ;  and 
oo  thit  aeoooBt  a  itatiw  of  high  an* 
ti^vtj  was  prised  b j  the  aaeieiitt  Ihr 
beyond  one  of  more  recent  casting. 
Wink.  Storia  deUe  Arti^  vii.  2.  10. 

iERUSCA'TOR.  A  charlatan, 
begging  impostor,  or  one  who  raises 
the  wind  bj  imposing  upon  the  ere- 
dalitfofodim  AuLG^ziT.  1,2. 
Comp.  ix.  2. 3. 

S&  THERM  A'RUM.  A  metal 
bell  or  iron;?,  which  was  suspended  in 
the  public  baths,  in  order  to  notify  to 
the  public  by  its  sounds  when  the  hot 
water  for  the  baibs  was  ready.  Mart, 
fp^ihr.  16a. 


are  there  suspended  at  the  windows. 
,  Blanchini,  InUnmmL  Mus*  Vet,  tar. 

vii.  No.  8. 

I  KGX'SO  (J-nroKo^Los).  A  slave  at- 
\  tached  to  the  stables,  who  dressed  the 
I  horsea,  kd  then  out,  and  held  them 
till  his  matter  mounted  ;  a  groom^ 
^  osCbr,  or  ttabk  hegf  (Lir.  zliiL  ff. 


The  illustratioii  shows  two  of  these 

implements,  from  an  ancient  painting 
representing  a  set  of  baths,  and  which 


PUo.  iST.  JV:  xx3nr.  40.  §  29.^,  as  seen  in 
the  example  Itom  the  Vatican  VirgU. 

2.  Sometimes  also  applied  to  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  other  animals, 
such  as  donkeys  (Apul.  Afet.  vi.  p. 
121.,  Varior.)y  and  in  a  more  general 
sense  transferred  to  any  of  the  lower 
class  of  8laTes»  Hor.  Sat  IL  8. 73. 

AGATHODJEMON  CiytMat- 
fjuay).  The  Greek  name  for  a  good 
spirit  or  guardian  nngel,  for  which  the 
Latin  tenn  is  Genius,  q.  v.  Laniprid. 
Elagah.  28.  Inscript.  ap.  ViscOQti, 
Mm.  Pio  Clem.  torn.  i.  p.  1 53. 

AGE' A.  The  passage  or  gangway 
by  which  the  boatswain  (Aortetor)  ap- 
proached the  rowers  (Isldor.  Oriy. 
xix.  2.  4.  Ennius,  ap.  Isidor.  /.  c); 
also  termed  nditus  in  less  technical 
language.    Ovid,  Met  iii.  623. 

AGGER  (xw/Au).  Generally  any 
thing  which  is  thrown  together  — 
qmtd  adgaritur-^to  fill  np  a  void,  or 
raise  a  moimd,  whether  of  earth, 
wood,  or  robbiah,  whence  the  fol- 
lowing more  special  senses  are  de- 
rived. 

1.  An  artificial  mound  or  rampart 
with  which  the  Romans  surrounded 
their  camps,  or  any  position  intended 
to  be  occQpied  for  a  certain  period 
during  the  campaign.  It  was  most 
'  commonly  a  large  embankment  of 
earth,  sunnoonted  on  the  top  by 
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palisades  (val!itm\  and  protected  on 
the  outside  by  a  trench  (  fossa ),  formed 
by  the  excavation  of  the  earth  dug 
out  of  it  to  form  the  agger.  But  in 
situations  where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  would  not  admit  of  an  embank- 
ment of  earth,  other  materials  of  ready 
and  easy  access  were  had  recourse  to, 
and  it  was  then  frequently  constructed 
out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  filled  in  with 
brushwood,  &c.,  as  in  the  illustration 


from  the  Column  of  Trajan.  The  top 
of  it  is  covered  by  a  vallum  or  pali- 
sade, and  a  boarded  gallery  over  head 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiery. 
Tiie  example  will  at  once  explain  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  ayger  was  set 
on  Jire.  Cajs.  JJell.  Civ.  ii.  i4. 

2.  Agger  murorum.  (Virg.  yEn.  x. 
24.)  An  embankment  upon  which  the 
walls  and  towers  of  a  fortified  city 
were  built,  and  which  served  as  a 
rampart  upon  which  the  garrison  were 
stationed  to  defend  the  place.  It  was 
constructed  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the 
manner  last  described,  but  was  more- 
over cased  with  masonry,  and  as- 
cended from  the  inside  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  which  is  a 


section  of  the  agger  and  walls  still  re- 
maining at  Pompeii,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  of  its  towers  partially  restored. 


3.  A  temporary  mound  of  earth, 
wood,  or  any  other  materials  ready 
at  hand,  thrown  up  against  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  city,  on  which  the  bat- 
tering train  {turmenta  bcllica)  was 
placed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  assaulting  parties  to  a  level  with 

I  the  ramparts.  Like  the  parallels  in 
modern  warfare,  it  was  commenced  at 
some  distance  from  the  city  walls,  and 
then  gradually  widened  on  the  inside 
until  it  met  them,  which  is  implied  by 
such  expressions  as  agger  promotus  ad 

'  urbem,  Liv.  v.  7. 

'  4.  Agger  ri<r,  properly  the  road^ 
that  is,  the  central  part  of  a  street  or 
highway  intended  for  the  traffic  of 
carriages  and  cattle  (Virg.  JEn.x.  273.) 
which  was  paved  with  stones  imbedded 
in  cement  laid  upon  several  strata  of 
broken  rubbish  (compare  Via),  and 
slightly  raised  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  section  formed  an  elliptical  outline, 
as  seen  in  the  annexed  plan,  which  is  a 


section  between  the  curb  stones  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  leading  up  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Latialis.  The  plan  upon 
which  it  was  constructed  explains  why 
this  part  of  a  road  was  called  the 
agger  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  /.  c.  Isidor.  Oriy. 
XV.  IG.  7.),  though  the  name  is  some- 
times used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as 
synonymous  with  Via,  as  AurcUwt 
agger  instead  of  Via  Aurelia,  Rutil. 
Itiner.  39. 

6.  An  artificial  embankment  or 
dyke  upon  the  sides  of  a  river  to  pro- 
tect the  country  from  inundations 


(Virg.  A^n.  ii.  49G.),  and  also  a  mar- 
gin of  masonry,  forming  the  quay  of 


.  J-      Ly  Google 


a  port,  to  wliich  the  vessels  were  made 
fast,  \f(t.  XV.  r,90.  Id.  Trist, 

iii.  9-  1'^.)  I'hti  illustration  represents 
a  dyke  of  rough  stones  formed  at  the 
ocMd&iieDce  of  two  rivers  from  the 
Coliunii  of  Tnjaa. 

AGI'NA.  The  socket  or  e^^e,  to 
wbich  the  beam  of  a  balance  is  pinned, 
and  in  which  the  upright  index 
{jcramt-n,  //r/M/rt)  oscillates  to  show  that 
the  object  weighed  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  weight  in  the  opposite 
scale.  (Pestua.    v.  TertnlL  ad  Htf 


mog.  41.)  Both  the  aghm  and  the  in- 
dex affixed  perpendicularly  on  the 
centre  of  the  beam  are  shown  in  the 
iDastratioii,  which  ia  taken  ftom  an 

original  of  bronze.  Cayliit.  rr.  96.  4. 
AGITA'TOR.  Generally  one  who 

puts  any  thing  in  motion ;  but  more 
especially  applied  to  those  -who  drive 
cattle  ;  and  in  the  following  special 
cases. 

1.  Agitator  aatUi  (^irti^drns),  A 
donkey  boy,  or  donkey  driver  (Virg. 


Georg.  i.  273.).  From  a  fictile  lamp 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Fabretti 
\CoL  TV.  Addend,  p.  nlO. 

8.  Agitatar  tqmntm  (V^X^O*  ^ 
eoacbman*  or  eharioCeer,  who  drove 
another  peraon  in  a  carriage,  whether 
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a  chariot  of  war  or  not.  (Virg.  ^u. 
u,  476.)  The  illoatration  ia  from  a 


terra  eotta,  representing  Paris  carry* 
ing  away  Helen.  Wi^  Matu  Jmed, 
117.) 

3.  ^Vhen  used  by  itself  and  without 
I  any  other  word  to  nuKlify  or  distin- 
guish it,  a  driver  at  the  chariot-races 
of  the  CIrena  (Plant  Mm.  I  2.  50. 


Suet.  Nero,  22.)  Compare  AuRiOii. 
The  Uhutration  ia  from  a  terra  cotia 
lamp,  Ibrmeriy  in  the  pomession  of 

Bartoli. 

AGITA'TRIX.  A  female  who 
sets  any  thing  in  motion ;  hence, 
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varum  ngitatrix,  a  huntress^  who  Ix'ats 
up  the  wikkIs  and  rovers  (  Artioh.  iv. 
p.  141.  )»  ptirticularl y  applied  to  Diana 
the  goddess  of  the  cha&e ;  in  which 
character  the  appears  in  the  illostra- 
tioD  from  a  terra  cotta  lamp,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  BartoU. 

AG  MI  N  A' LIS,  sc.equns,  A  sump- 
ter  horse,  which  follows  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  baggage,  as  in  the 
example  from  the  Column  of  Trajan, 


which  shows  one  of  these  animals 
laden  with  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Dig.  50.  4.  18. 
§.21.  Cod  Theodos.  «.  5.  6. 

AO'OLUM.  A  long  tapering  stick 
used  by  the  Roman  drovers  and 
herdsmen,  for  drivine  their  cattle. 
(Festus.  8.  V.)  The  drovers  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  make  nse  of  a  si- 


milar  instrument  at  the  present  day, 
formed  by  a  long  straight  shoot  of 
the  prickly  pear»  precisely  like  the 
example  here  given,  which  is  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii. 

AOONOTH'ETA  (dywMf^t). 
The  president  at  the  public  games  in 


(ireece,  always  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, whose  office  it  was  to  decide 
disputes,  declare  the  victors,  and 
award  the  prizes.    Spart  Hadr.  13. 

AGRIMENSCVRES.  Land  snr- 
veyors.  (Amm.  Marc  xix.  11.  8  )  A 
body  formed  into  a  college  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  paid  by  the 
state. 

A  HE' NUM.  Properly  a  copptr  or 
fH)ilcr  for  heating?  water,  w  hich  w  as&'Uj;  - 
/>cnc/et/ over  the  6  re,  in 
contra-distinction  to 
the  saucepan  (caea^ 
bui)  for  boiling  meat 
or  vegetables,  and 
which  was  placed 
upon  it  (Paul.  Diy. 
33.  7.  18.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  jStL  i.  213.) ;  the  distinction 
however  is  not  always  observed.  The 
example  is  copied  ttom  an  original  of 
bronze  found  at  Pompeii  ;  the  eye 
at  the  top  of  the  handle  is  to  receive 
the  hook  by  w  hich  it  was  suspended. 

2.  The  coppers  which  contained 
the  water  for  supplying  a  bath 
(Vitmv,  T.  10.  1.). 
These  were  always 
three  in  number,  ar- 
ranged with  a  nice 
regard  to  economy  of 
fuel.  The  largest, 
which  contained  the 
hot  water  ( caldurium ),  ^  l  ] 
was  plaoed  imme-  ~ 
diately  over  the  Ihr- 
nace,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  sipiare  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  annexed 
I  woodcut ;  over  that  was  placed  a 
I  second  (tepidarium)^  which  only  re- 
j  ceived  a  mitigated  heat  from  the 
grnter  distance  of  the  fire,  and 
which,  therefore,  contained  water  of 
a  lower  temperature  ;  the  uppermost 
of  all  (  frigidarium)  received  the  cold 
water  direct  from  the  cistern  ;  thus, 
when  the  hot  water  was  drawn  oti 
from  the  lowest  copper,  the  empty 
space  was  immediately  filled  up  with 
floid  which  had  already  acqmred  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  second 
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again  replenished  witli  cold 
water  fmm  above.  All  this  is  made 
very  clear  by  the  illustration,  which 
»hoirs  the  three  boilers  used  in  the 
baths  at  Pompeii,  as  restored  by  Sir 
W.  Gell  from  the  impreiiioDt  whiek 
their  figores  bare  left  m  the  mortar 
the  wall  behind  them  in  whieh 
thev  were  set. 

A'LA.  The  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
ibeoce,  from  the  resemblance  io  use. 


the  feather  athxed  to  the  shaft  of  an 
arrow  tD  puide  and  steady  its  course 
through  the  air.  i^*  -^rs.)  ! 

The  example  fhows  a  Greek  arrow  j 
famd  in  Attica.  | 
9.  A  large  reoeee  in  Roman  houses 
of  any  eiae  and  splendoiu;  of  whieh  ! 
there  were  generally  two.  one  on  1 
rich  side  of  the  atrium  (\  itruv.  vi.  i 
3.  4.).  furnished  with  soiits,  and  • 
closed   in  front  with  curtaiiib ;  and 


vhichy  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
analogy  affovded  by  the  hooiet  of 
modem  Turkey,  (which  haTe  two 

precisely  similar  recesaei  on  their 

galleries,  closed  with  curtains,  and 
fitted  with  divans,)  were  intended  for 
the  master  of  the  house  to  receive 
his  visitors,  and  eigov  the  coover- 
satioo  of  hit  aeqoamtanee.  The 
poeitloo  of  the  illir  ii  ahown  on  the 
gronnd^plan  of  the  house  of  Pansa 
[see  DoMuaJ,  where  they  are  marked 
c.  r  :  their  internal  elevation  in  the 
♦-ngravin^  above,  which  is  a  restor- 
ation of  the  atrium  of  the  hoiLse  of 
Sallust  at  Pompeii,  and  iu  uhich  the 
eotraoce  to  the  al«  if  finrmed  by  the 


two  large  doorw:i\s  with  the  curtains 
drawn  aside  at  the  furthest  nnplf  <»f 
the  chamber,  oo  the  right  and  left 
hand. 

3.  Id  large  buildiugs,  such  as  a 
betiUea  or  Ecramn  temple,  whieh 
were  divided  by  rows  of  oolnmna  into 
a  centre  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
like  our  churches  (a  distribution,  of 
which  the  great  temple  at  Facstum 
artbrds  an  existing  specimen  ;  see 
also  the  illustration  U)  Basilica), 
these  side  aisles  appear  to  be  termed 
AUb  by  l^tmvins  (iv.  7.  2.) ;  and, 
in  cooseqaenee.  Professor  Becher 
{Gallust  p.  107.  Trand,)  wishes  to 
establish  that  the  aUe  of  private 
houses  were  not  the  apartments  de- 
scribed above,  but  merely  two  side- 
aisles,  separated  in  like  manner  by 
rows  of  columns  from  the  centre  of 
the  atriom.  Bat,  to  support  this 
position,  he  is  imder  the  neceteity  of 
inventing  u  imaginary  atrium  of  hie 
own,  unlike  any  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  either  at  Pom{>eii  or  else- 
where—  of  separating;  the  cavtrdium 
from  the  atnuitL,  —  and  of  composing 
a  Roman  hoote  upon  a  plan  entirely 
co^jeetoralf  which  he,  therefine,  dia- 
tribntes  into  ^  three  separate  divi* 
sione — the  atrium  first,  next  the 
caveedium,  and  the  peristyle  beyond; 
all  which,  though  plausible  enou^rli 
in  theory,  receives  no  corroborati«)n 
from  auything^et  brought  to  light; 
and,  therelbre,  m  the  abMnce  of  posi- 
tive aathori^,  the  interpretation 
given  nnder  No.  %,  eeema  moat  en- 
titled to  confidence. 

4.  The  wing  of  an  army,  which,  in 
the  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  the  division  or  contingent 
furnished  by  the  allies;  for  these 
were  always  ftationed  on  the  flanka, 
to  cover  the  legiona  consiitiDg  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  always  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  battle  array.  Veget 

Mil.  2.  14. 

5.  For  a  similar  reason,  also  ap- 
plied to  a  brigade  of  cavalry-  con- 
taining 300  men  and  upwards,  fbr- 
"  '  by  the  alUes,  and  in  like 
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manner  y>osu»d  upon  the  flanks.  Cia- 
eiuB  ap.  Gcll.  xvi.  4.  4. 

ALABASTEU  or  ALABAS- 
TRUM  (d\deaarpos  and  -oy).  A 
raiaU  vase  for  holding  oinl- 
meats  of  a  choice  de- 
scription (Cic.  Fragm.  ap. 
Non.  8.  V.  p.  545.  Mercer. 
Pet.  Sat.  !x.  3.)  ;  mostly 
riiadt'  out  of  an  onyx  stone 
(i'liu.  //.iV.  XXX vi.  12.),  or 
sometimes  of  gold  (Theoer. 
le^  XT.  114*).  bat  of  a 
peenltar  Ibnn,  like  the  diape  of  a 
pear,  a  pearl  drop,  or  a  rose  bud,  to 
all  of  which  it  is  likened.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  56.  Id.  xxi.  10.)  The 
example  is  from  an  ori^'inal  formerly 
in  the  po&6essiou  of  the  liumuii  aiiu- 
quary  Pietro  CiaooonL  Fortnaatiis 
Sehackius,  Myrioihee.  L  47. 

ALA'RIL  The  troops  stationed 
on  the  wings  of  a  Roman  army,  in- 
cluding both  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which  were  always  formed  out  of  the 
contingentii  furnished  by  the  allies, 
and  consequently  vai  ied  in  their  arms 
and  aooontrements,  aecordini^  to  the 
customs  of  the  different  nations  by 
whom  they  were  supplied.  (Cic  Fam. 
i'l.  17.  CiDS.  B.  G.  1.  51.)  Bodies  of 
such  troops  are  represented  in  several 
battU  s  Oh  the  Colninu  of  Tnijan,  as 
of  tile  Germaii  auxiliaries,  and  Sar- 
matian  cavalry,  &c,  each  in  the 
oostome  of  their  respective  conntries. 

ALBA'RIUM  or  OPUS  ALB. 
{Koiflafia),  Stucco  or  cement,  with 
which  hrick  walls  were  covered, 
made  out  (»f  sandstone,  brick,  and 
marble,  jM.w  di  i  od  and  ground  toge- 
ther for  uii  outside  coating ;  or  of  gyp- 
sum and  phister  of  Paris,  for  the  finer 
kinds  nsed  in  tiie  interior.  Vitray. 
▼il  a.  Plin.  H.y.  xxxvi.  55.  ib.  59. 

ALBA'RIUS  (KoyuxT^f).  A  plas- 
terer, whose  trade  it  wa*?  to  cover  the 
walls  with  ciment,  and  makj?  orna- 
mental coi  n  ices,  friezes,  and  reliefs 
in  stucco,  inscribe,  ap.  Gruter.  642. 
1 1.   Compare  Plm.  J7.  Al  xxxvi*  59. 

ALBA'TUa  Clothed  in  white. 
Thos  in  the  Ctreensian  games,  aur^ 


written ;  and  thence  the  name  m 
friven  to  any  sort  of  white  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription,  such  as  a  li«t 
of  the  senators,  the  prseior's  edicts*  or 
things  of  a  like  nature.  (PanL 
tmL  L  L  1  14.  Seneca.  Ep.  48,  Cie. 
Orat  ii.  12.)  The  illustration  is  m 
facsimile,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  of  an 
alttum  written  against  erne  of  the 
houses  in  Pompeii.  Mliioh  aiipoarfi  to 
have  been  equivaleui  to  a  modem 
announcement,  such  as ;  Patron- 
ised by  the  Royal  Family,"  or  "By 
appointment*'  The  words  of  it 
are  habcum  .  ckrukiuii  .  tatiam  , 

ArniLKM  .  ORAT  .  UT  .  TAV^AT  , 
8C11IBA   .    IRSVS  .  DIONFS  .  EST.  t.  t. 

Issus,  the  serilKs  solicits  the  pa- 
tronage of  M.  Ccrriuius  Vaiia,  the 
sedile  ;  he  is  a  fit  person. 

ALEXANDRPNUM  OPU&  A 
particular  kind  of  mosaic  woi1c« 


ALEXANDOINUM  0FU8* 

ol^^atux  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  Tk't.),  a  driver  1 
who  wuie  the  uliite  cnlour.  or  Tk*- 
longed  to  tiie  white  coiupauy  i^juctw 
albatd). 

ALBO-GALE'RUS.   The  far 
worn  by  the  Flamen  Dialis*  w^ '  " 

was  made  of  the 

skin  of  a  v^hite 
victim  which  had 
been  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  with  a 
spike  of  oHto 
wood  projecting 
from  the  top,  pre- 
cisely as  seen  in 

the  illustration  taken  from  a  mrdal 
struck  in  honour  of  Marcus  AiUai- 
ninuR.     Festus-  a.  i;.  Varro.  ap'  iicU. 

ALBUM  {hstKtana).  A  space  €»r 
patch  eorered  with  white  plaster 

against  the  walls  of  a  building,  upon 
which  public  announcements  or  ad- 
vertisements to  the  public 
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«s|ieeially  used  for  the  flooring  of 
rooms,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
poTement*!  termed  si-r/Hui,  the  di5- 
tiiictiv*«  character  of  which  consisted 
in  thi^,  that  the  frets  or  patterns 
formmg  the  designs,  ^rere  composed  bj 
the  eoqiiiiietioii  of  only  two  coloors, 
ml  and  Uack  for  inftanoe,  on  a  white 
groondv  at  in  the  example,  which  i«* 
presents  a  portion  of  a  pavement  in  a 
house  at  PomyHii.  (l.umprid.  Aler. 
Sfv.  25.)  Tht  \\<  inl-  of  Lampridius 
uxm  to  imply  iliat  tiii^  description  of 
moeaic  was  first  mtrodoced  by  Sere- 


(Pet  Sat.  xl.  5.),  and  by  young 
persons-  (t'lp.  Dhj.  :u.  2.  i>4.)  It  is 
often  st'cn  in  Morks  of  ancit-nt  art, 
like  the  example,  whicli  is  from  u 
painting  ut  Pompeii,  in  all  of  which 
the  deaignation  It  clearly  explained 
by  the  retemblanee  it  bean  to  a  pair 
of  little  wingii  at  the  wind  or  motiont 
of  the  wearer  raiae  it  floating  from 
his  shonlders. 

k'lAVKi^(Trrfp6wovs).  Having  wings 
on  the  feet,  an  epithet  especially  given 


jinl 

Ir- 


ms ;  but  such  a  notion  is  rendered 
untenable  by  the  nimierous  specimens 
of  it  in  the  Pompcian  houses.  We 
mufi^t,  therefore,  under&land  that 
Severus  merely  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  Ibnning  such  pavementa  by 
the  contrast  of  two  lorta  of  marble 
different  in  colour  and  quality  from 
those  w}iirb  had  been  previously  em- 
plo\ed  for  the  purpose,  viz.  porphyry 
and  Lacedu^niouiau  marble. 

ALICX'LA.  A  short  cloak  or 
mantle  reaonbliug  the  Mamy»  in 
Ibm^  but  of  tmaller  dimciMiooa, 
lhaleiied  by  a  brooch  in  ftoot,  and 


worn  by  periont  of  homble  meant 
(Hart.  Bp*  xlL  SS*)*  by  iporttmen 


to  the  god  Mercury,  as  in  tin  ex- 
ample from  a  terra  cotta  lamp.  Uvid. 
FasL  V.  100.    Id.  MtL  iv.  753. 

ALIFILUS(vci^(XTpiof).  AtlaTc 
attached  to  the  bathi,  or  kept  by 
private  penont  for  the  pur^xise  of 
plucking  out  the  straggling  hairs  from 
any  parts  of  the  body,  or  under  the 
ann-pits.  Both  males  and  females 
were  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Seneca,  Ep.  56.  Compare  Juv.  Sat, 
zi.  157.   Onitin.  *XV* 

ALIPTESor  ALIPTA(Aa«/Wtih). 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  bat  used  by 
the  Romans  in  the  same  sense  ns  hy 
the  Orf-eks,  to  desipmate  a  person  \\  ho 
conil>ined  in  himself  the  several  duties 
and  authority  of  a  lanista  uud  unctor. 

It  waa  bit  bntiDeia  to  anoint  and  rnb 
the  bodiet  of  the  Athlets  with  oil 
and  fine  tand  mixed  together  before 

and  after  a  contest  in  the  Palirstra, 
or  of  ygung  persons  in  the  gymnastic 
schools  ;  as  w  ell  as  to  direct  and  pre- 
side over  their  training  and  exerci^cii 
(Aristot  Etk  N.  2.  6.  7.  Pindar, 
Obfmp,  Tilt  54 — ^710*  uid  alto  to 
giTO  them  advice  retpectmg  their 
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diet  and  mode  of  ViTiiig,  which  be 
was  enabled  to  do  from  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  of  their  mascular  con- 
formation, and  general  state  of  bodily 
health.    Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.   Celsus,  i.  1. 

2.  A  slave  attached  to  the  baths 
for  whom  the  genuine  Latin  term  is 
iiiiclor,  whose  business  it  was  to  rnb  the 
bather  drj,  scrape  off  the  perspiration 
with  the  8tri^  and  then  anoint  the 
body  with  unguents.  (Seneca,  Ep,  56. 
Jqv.  Sat.  vi.  4*22.)  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  fresco  which  represenU 


a  bathing  room  painted  on  the  walls  of 
a  sepulchral  chamber  on  the  Appian 
Way,  discovered  in  the  last  century 
(Ficoroui,  Ln  Bttlla  ifOro,  p.  45.)-  It 

was  nndonbtedly  copied  mm  some 
celebrated  originalt  for  Jttrenal  most 
have  had  a  similar  one  in  his  mind's 
eye  when  he  wrote  the  passage  above 

referred  to. 

AI.LIGA'TI.  In  a  special  sense,  a 
captive  or  prisoner  of  war  with  tlie 
soldier  who  had 
charge  of  him ; 
L  e.  the  two  to- 
gether were  called 
aUigati,  because  it 
was  the  Roman 
practice  to  chain 
the  prisoner  to  his 
captor,  the  mana- 
clebeinf^  Ihitened 
to  the  right  wrist 
of  the  former,  and 
to  the  left  of  the 
sf)ldicr  to  whose  custofly  lie  was  com- 
mitted i  w  hence  the  aliu6iou  of  Seneca 


(  'DranquilL  i.  10.),  alligiUi  sunt  tint  al- 
liyaverunt.  (Compare  Stat  uTAe^.  xii. 
460.)  The  illustration  from  the  arch 
dedicated  by  the  silversmiths  of  Home 
to  Sepliniius  Severus,  represents  a 
itouian  soldier  with  his  prisoner,  the 
latter  with  both  his  bands  chained 
together  behind  his  back,  while  the 
soldier  is  preparing  to  ftaten  the  chain 
to  his  own  arm  :  the  ring  which 
forms  the  manacle  is  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  chain. 

ALLCKT'TIO.  An  address  or  ha- 
rangue ;  especially  such  as  the  Roman 
generals  were  in  the  custom  of  de* 
1  ivering  to  Uieir  soldiery.  AUoeatioDs 
this  kind  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  medals,  triumphal  arehea, 
and  columns,  at  which  the  com- 
manders appear  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form {^suyyestum)^  attended  by  their 


chief  oAcers,  with  tlie  ilaiidaida  and 
body  of  the  troops  arranged  in  front, 
as  here  shown  from  a  medal  of  An- 
toninns,  which  also  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion ADLocmo  AUOrST.  s.  c. 

ALTA'RK.  According  to  the  gram- 
I  marians,  a  hi<jh  altar  (([nasi  all<i  nra), 
which  was  dedicated  only  to  the  gods 
above  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Ed>  66. 
Festns, «.  9.),  whilst  the  ilro  waa  both 
lower,  and  employed  in  sacrificing  to 
the  gods  below  as  well  as  those  aboTe. 
Such  an  interpretation  may  possibly 
acquire  authority  from  the  engraved 
gem  here  figured  (Apostini,  (nmnie, 
142.),  in  which  two  altars,  both  with 
incense  bttming  on  them,  but  one 
much  more  elevated  than  the  olhert 
are  seen  ;  a  similar  example  occurs  in 
the  miniatures  of  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
in  which  four  square  altars  an* 
depicted,  two  tall  and  two  luwtr 
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soefa  ft 


whidi  wein  to  illiiflknte 
pMsage  as  mter  arwi  ei 


iltaria  (Plin.  Paneg.  I  5.  Compare 
Plin.  //.  A'.  XV.  40.),  ot^i*;*' 
places  in  which  the  two  wordi  are 
datiDgiiMiied.  The  interpretadon  that 
dkv€  meam  that  which  is  placed  on 
tbe  ahar  (ora)  it  tearcely  so  satis- 
factory; for  in  the  passage  of  Quin- 
tilian  (  Declam.  xii,  26.)  aris  altarut 
mptmere,  the  reading?  is  doubtful ; 
aod  that  of  Justin  (xxiv.  2.),  sumptis 
u  maau»  altaribus^  will  bear  a  Tery 
different  interpretation. 

ALT A'RIU  M,  i.  q.  Altaml  Snip. 
St-v.  i.  19. 

inir  the  tunic  drawn  high  up  through 
th*:  girdle,  and  above  the  knees  in 
order  to  allow  free  action  to  the  limbs. 


The  example  is  eopied  from  the  Vati- 
can Virgil. 

ALl  T A.  Leather  dresstd  with 
alum  ialumen)  in  order  to  render  it 
st)ft  and  pliable  ;  whence  the  word  is 
often  used  by  the  poets  for  a  boot, 
shoe,  parse,  &c.,  made  of  sneh  leather. 
Bfart  ztL  26.  Jut.  Sat  ziv.  S8S. 

2.  A  patch,  or  beauty  spot  for  the 
face.    Ovid.  Art.  Am  lil  202. 

ALVEA'RE  {a^r\vos,  ffifiSKos).  A 
Ut'/iire,  in  which  tlie  bees  make  their 
combs  anddejK>sit  their 
honey.  (Columell.  ix. 
11.  1.)  Amongst  the 
ancients  these  were 
sometimes  made  of  me- 
tal, of  which  an  ex- 
ample is  intHxiuced 
(s.  fori)  from  an  ori^iiual  found  at 
Pompeii ;  also  of  earthenware,  but 
they  were  not  approved,  as  being  most 
affected  by  the  Ticissitndes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  best  were  made  from 
strips  of  cork,  or  of  the  fennel-plant 
(ferula)  sewed  together;  and  the  next 
best  of  basket-work  (Columell.  ix. 
6.  1.  Virg.  Georq.  iv.  33.  ).  as  in  the 
example,  which  is  taken  from  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief,  in  which  it  is  intpo- 
dnced  as  an  emblem  accompanying  the 
figure  of  Hope.    Montane  Jkiiq, 

Expl.  i.  204. 

ALVKA'RIUM  ((rfivy(i>y).    A  row 
1  of  beehives,  or  place  where  beehives 
stand.    V^arro.  B.fi.  iii.  Iti.  12. 
ALVE'OLUS.     A  diminutive  of 
{  AxvEus,  generally  *,  bnt  in  a  special 
.  sense  of  iti  own,  a  loeooef's  Auitle^ 
'  which  was  need  for  conveying  the 
threads  of  tbe  woof  (gubtemen )  through 
the  warp  (statnen).     (Hieron.  Ep. 
,  130.  fifl  Demetr.  n.  15.  ad  tonjuenda 
^  subtemina  in  alveolis  fum  lolrantur.) 
.  From  this  passage,  and  the  name  by 
which  the  mstmment  was  ealledt  we 
may  saftly  Infer  that  it  was  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  tonnded  or  pointed  off 
'  at  each  end,  and  scooped  into  the 


with  rustics,  labourers, 
ur  persons  engaged  in  hard  work  or 
active  exerciiie.  (Pbaedr.  ii.  5.  11.) 


shape  of  a  boat,  with  a  cavity  in  the 
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centre,  into  which  the  pin  of  the  hob- 
bin  was  inserted  ;  precisely  like  the 
figure  here  introduced  which  repre- 
sents a  common  kind  of  shuttle  used 
in  some  parts  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  which  corresponds  so  ex- 
actly with  the  words  above  quoted, 
that  it  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as 
an  ancient  model  unchanged  by  time. 
There  is  a  small  hole  in  its  side, 
through  which  the  thread  is  drawn, 
and  as  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  the 
bobbin  and  pin  revolve  {fu$a  volvan- 
tur)  and  deliver  out  the  thread* 

AL'VEUS.  From  alvus,  the  belly  ; 
whence  it  is  applied  m  several  special 
senses  to  a  variety  of  objects  which 
possess  a  real  or  imaginary  resem- 
blance in  form  to  that  part  of  the 
human  body. 

1.  A  long  shallow  wooden  vessel 
answering  to  our  notion  of  the  words 
trough  or  traj/,  either 
for  holding  liquids 
or  any  other  arti- 
cles ;  like  the  figure  in  the  cut,  which 
is  used  by  a  carpenter  for  his  tools  and 
necessaries  in  a  Pompeian  painting. 
Plin.  H,  N.  xvi.  22.  Liv.  i.  4. 

2.  A  small  boat  or  canoe  used 
upon  rivers,  of  very  primitive  con- 
struction, being  hollowed  out  of  a 
8ingletree(  Veil.  ii.  107).  The  example 
here  given  represents  a  log  canoe 


discovered  in  the  bog  which  forms  the 
bank  of  the  old  river  at  the  junction  of 
the  Nen,  at  Horsey  near  Peterborough 
(Artis.  Durobriv.  pi.  57.  )♦  which,  if 
not  of  Roman  origin,  is  certainly  of 
very  great  antiquity  ;  and,  as  it  re- 
sembles in  every  respect  the  canoes 
represented  on  medals  which  com- 
memorate the  foundation  of  Rome, 
it  may  be  received  as  a  model  of  the 
alveut. 

3.  The  hull  of  a  ship ;  and  thence 
used  by  the  poets  for  the  ship  itself 
Sail.  Jug.  21.  Propert  iii.  7.  16. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  dish  or 


small  tray,  in  which  certain  sorts  of 
fruit,  such  as  olives,  were  handed 
round  to  tho  guests  at  table.  Pet.  Sat 
Ixvi.  7. 

5.  A  board  used  by  the  Romans 
for  one  of  their  games  of  skill.  The 
circumstance  of  dice  as  well  as  coun- 
ters being  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  game  played  upon  the  aUnnis 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  6.  Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  2.), 
implies  that  that  game  was  the  ludus 
duodecim  scriptorum^  in  which,  as  in 
our  back-gammon,  the  move  was  de- 
cided by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  The 
alvevst  therefore,  must  have  resembled 
in  some  respects  our  back-gammon 
board,  and  been  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  abacus  (see  Abacus, 
No.  2.),  or  if  any  difference  really 
existed  between  the  meaning  of  these 
two  words,  it  is  possible  that  the  lat- 
ter term  was  strictly  used  when  the 
board  consisted  of  a  marble  slab ;  the 
former  when  made  like  a  wooden  tray 
with  raised  edges,  as  indeed  the  ori- 
ginal notions  of  the  two  words  of 
themselves  indicate. 

6.  A  hot-water  bath,  constructed 
in  the  floor  of  a  bathing-room  at  the 
opposite  extremity  to  that  which 
contained  the  Labntm  (Vitruv.  v.  10. 
4.  Marquez,  Case  degli  Antichi  JRo- 


manr,  §  317.),  and  furnished  with  a  step 
at  the  bottom,  which  formed  a  seat 
for  the  bather  when  he  descended  into 
it.  (Auctor.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  10.)  The 
illustration  here  given  is  a  section  of 
the  alveus  in  the  public  baths  at  Pom- 
peii.  The  tinted  part  is  the  flooring 
of  the  room  formed  of  brickwork,  in 
which  the  flues  through  which  the 
hot  air  circulated  are  obser^^able,  one 
under  the  bath  itself,  and  four  others 
under  the  general  flooring,  a  is  the 
alveus ;  n  the  seat  on  which  the  bather 
sat  {graduSf  Vilr.  /.  r.) ;  c  a  low  para- 
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pf  t  wall  forming  the  upper  part  of*the 
bath  (pluteua,  Vitr.  /.  r. ),  from  which 
tifo  steps  on  the  outside  lead  down 
to  die  floor  of  the  rooni.  The  general 
ptaD  of  die  i^ertiiieiit  in  whidi  it  u 
plieed,  end  relatire  itetkm  with 
respect  to  the  other  members  of  the 
same,  will  be  nnderstood  by  referring 
to  the  tirst  wood-cat  under  Baunsae, 
letters  D,  A,  i. 

7.  From  this  the  word  is  sometimes 
tnoiferred  in  a  more  genenl  sense  to 
nij  sort  of  TMsel  or  convenience  for 
VMhing  in.    Ovid.  Met.  viii.  653, 

8.  A  bee  hire.  (Flin,  M.  N.  Til 
13.)  [Alveare.]' 

ALVITS,  i.  q.  ALV  EARE.  Varro, 
Columella  Plin. 

AMANUENSIS  (^pcx^iJs).  A 
dm  or  a  fteedman  employed  as  a 
secretary  or  amanoensis,  to  write 
letters  which  his  principal  dictated 
ak>ud.    Saet  Tit.  3. 

AMA'ZON('AAtaCc^«/).  An  Amazon, 
a  female  warrior  of  Scythian  race, 
whose  armour  connsted  of  a  helmet, 
a  dueld  of  pecoliar  form  called  jMfto, 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  sword,  and  dirable 
axe  (JbiptnmiM),  all  of  which  acces- 
sories are  shown  in  the  illustration 
which  is  copied  from  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Home. 


The  common  derivation  of  the  name 
from  fui^idf,  because  they  were  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  right  breast  in 
order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  their  weiqpons,  it  a  mere 
ietkiD  inyented  hy  the  grammarians ; 
for  tbey  are  alwayi  represented  in 
voriciof  ancient  art  as  perfect  as  other 
wooML   See  the  next  cat. 


Amazons  are  also  frequently  re- 
presented on  horse-hack,  in  which 


I  case  they  are  armed  with  a  spear,  like 

the  ordinary  cavalry  of  other  nations; 
as  in  the  example  from  a  fictile  vase. 

AMBIV'IUM  (&M<?>o5«s).  Anyroad 
or  street  that  leads  rouml  a  place. 
Ysrra.  op,  Non.  s,  Eqttutones,  p.  450. 
Meieer.  Aristoph.  Fragm,  804. 

AM'BRICKS.  The  eras  ladis(r0- 
ffula)  inserted  between  the  rafters  snd 
tiles  of  a  roof    (Festus.  s.  v.) 

AMBUBAI'vT>.  Female  musicians 
and  balUd  singers  of  Syrian  extrac- 
tion, who  frequented  the  Circus  and 
plaees  of  pablie  resort»  and  sop* 
ported  themselves  by  their  mosie  and 
prostitution.  Suet  NerOf  27.  Hor.  SaL 
i.  2.  1.  Compare  Juv.  iii.  62,  65. 

AMEN'TO.    To  hurl  a  spear  or 
javelin  by  the  assistance  of  a  thong 
{amentum)  attached  to  it,  which  from 
the  passages  dted  below  appears  to 
have  been  ezecoted  by  inserting  the 
fingers  between  the  ends  of  the  thong, 
*  and  thus  giving  the  missile  a  rapid 
i  rotatory  motion  bt  fore  it  was  dis- 
charged ;  but  there  is  no  known  work 
of  antiquity  in  which  this  action  is 
represented.   Lncan.  tL  221.  Com- 
pare Grid.  JIfet  xil.  921.  Cie.  de 
Orat  5.  57. 

AMENTUM  {rh  &fjLtM  rAp  dKoy- 
I  rluv,  Beier.  ad  Cic.  Amic.  xxvii.  7.). 
A  thong  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  a 
spear  or  javelin  at  the  centre  of 


STity,  in  order  to  give  it  a  greater 
ipetos  when  thrown.  (Liv.  xzxviL 
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41.  Ovid.  MeL  xii.  221.  SiL  Ital.  ir. 
14.)  This  illustration  is  taken  from 
one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases; 
but  in  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Pom- 
peii, believed  to  represent  the  battle 
nf  hmut  a  broken  spear  provided  with 
a  fimilar  appendage  if  leen  tying  on 
the  ground. 

2.  The  thonp  or  strap  by  which 
the  s(>I(<u\  crepulue,  and  similar  kinds 
of  .shoes  were  fastened  on  the  foot 
(Febtus,  «.  r.),  as  in  the  example  from 
a  marUe  itatae  at  Rome,  wbero  tlie 
tmentuM  if  eliown  by  the  broad  flat 
thong  whieh  pawei  orer  the  inftep^ 


and  through  the  loope  (ansae)  alfixed 
to  the  flidea  of  the  fole.  Pliny  men- 
tiona  a  fitting  ftatoe  of  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi*  whit^  was 

remarkable  for  having  a  mere  sole 
under  the  foot  without  any  thoncr  to 
fasten  it  (vo/tt.v  sine  amenta  insi</ni.s^ 
H.N.  xxxiv.  14.)  ;  and  similar  omis- 
fionf  aro  not  nnfreqnently  obferrable 
in  the  Pompeian  paintingi^  only  to 
be  accomted  for  by  the  eaprioe  or 
inadvertence  of  the  artists. 

AM'ITES.  A  /)airn/*sAr//V.?,  and  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  two  long  poles, 
like  those  of  a  sedan-chair,  which 
projected  from  the  front  and  back  of 
a  BiaTBBHA,  flo  aa  to  Ibnn  a  doable 


pair  of  fhaftf  ftr  the  beaetf  which  bore 
It.  (PkUad.TilS.9.)  The  illoftra- 
Mon  ropreerats  a  e(mTeyanoeoommon 

in  many  parts  of  Europe  daring  the 
middle  agee,  which,  though  not  from 


I  any  known  Greek  or  Boman  modelt 

is  introduced  because  it  represents  to 
the  eye  a  precisely  similar  contrivance 

I  to  what  is  mentioned  by  Paliadiuf.  ' 
Compare  B  a  stern  a. 

2.  Strong  polee  of  timber  ineerted 
hoariaontally  between  two  npright 
pottf,  for  the  porpose  of  making  a 
fence  to  confine  cattle  w ith in  their  CD- 
closures.  Columell.  ix. 

I  l\.  The  tMo  parallel  rods  upon 
which  each  side  of  a  clap- tu  t  is 
Stretched  when  laid  flat  upon  the 
groond,  and  tnr  which  they  an  BMda 
to  rife  up  and  nil  over  the  bird  whieh 

I  has  alighted  between  them ;  from 
which  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
net  itself.     Pallad.  TiiL  IS.  Uor. 

That  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  dap-netf  there  if  no  doubt ;  Ibr 
they  are  repreeented  m  tfie  Egyptian 
tomba,  and  constructed  preeiaely  npoB 

the  same  principles  as  those  now  used 
by  our  bird-catchers.  (Wilkinson'f 
Atwitnt  Egyptians,  vol.   ill.  p.  37.) 
They  are  distinctly  alluded   to  by 
Plautus  (-4*.  1 3. 6 1— 72.) ;  and  by  Ma- 
niUnf  (ifi^.     871'-^7a.X  whero  he  | 
describes  the  Tariona  waya  of  taking  | 
birds ;  Ami  midtt  captart  «no^  nmnnn 
sidvntcm,    Pascentemve    super    tmr^  '• 
gentia  ducere  Una  :  in  which  passage  ] 
the  last  words  graphically  depict  the 
rising  up  of  the  clap-nets  over  the  bird 
that  if  fteding  on  the  seeds  which 
the  ftwler  haa  thrown  down  on  the 
ground  (area)  between  them,  as  d»> 
scribed  by  Plautus.    Lastly,  Palla- 
dius  (/.  c.)  says  that  an  owl  was  em- 
ployed  tofrether  with  the  amites,  as  a 
call  bird,  to  which  use  it  is  still  put  by 
the  modem  Italians.    All  these  cir- 
eamatanoea  aeem  enflicient  toantho- 
rise  the  interpretation  gi^en ;  fSbtm^ 
it  should  not  be  concealed  that  Festaf 
(«.  V.)  and  the  scholiast  on  Horaee 
(/.  c.)  make  the  word  synonymous  ' 
with  ancones,  or  varac,  and  explain  it 
by  the  gloss  furculae  aucupatoriae, 
whieh  if  reeeired  by  Doering,  Orelli, 
andthecoflunentitongenerdUy.  Bnt 
it  if  not  probable  that  the  RoMne 
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wDoId  bm'  inrcaled  three  difliemi 
words  to  express  one  and  the  same 
tbiDg;  DOT  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how 
birds  conld  be  caught  by  nets  erected 
upon  poles,  which  they  could  so  easily 
oner  ;  and  the  general  analogy  of 
wm  word,  hy  a  eomiwriion  witta  in 
other  meanings,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, both  of  which  apply  to  poles 
placed  in  a  horizontal  and  parallel  po- 
sition, as  distinct  from  those  which 
are  set  upright,  or  stuck  in  the  ground. 

AMIC'TUS.  A  general  term  ex- 
liwlTgi  of  all  tiie  yariooa  articlea  of 
dotlinig,  which  wera  m  Ihct 
ipped  roimd  the  person  (fh>m 
^e),  as  distinpruished  from  those 
of  the  inner  apparel,  which  were 
drawn  on  (from  indutn  )  ;  including, 
therefore,  the  Toga,  I'aUiumy  ^atfum, 
AUBa,  Bihrff  infMBi,  &c  (Virg. 
A.T.  421.  QnintxL  8. 187.  Com- 

KlHDimra.)  The  two  figona 
ropraacntod,  both  from  Etrueao 


vofka,  will  explain  diatinetly  what  is 

meant  by  the  term.  The  one  stand- 
ing is  just  hi'frinniug  to  put  on  his 
amictujt,  a  loose  piece  of  cloth,  one  side 
of  which  is  already  passed  from  be- 
hind orer  the  left  arm  and  ahooMler, 
wbilat  he  ia  in  the  aet  of  alipping  his 
right  elbow  under  the  other  side,  in 
order  to  poll  it  up  to  the  neck,  so  that 
both  the  ends  will  depend  in  front  of 
the  person  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  left-hand  figure,  in  the  illus- 
tration to  Anabouum.  He  will  then 
take  vp  Hnt  right  aide,  draw  it  aeroaa 
the  eheal^  and  torn  the  end  over  hia 
left  dioalder,  ao  aa  conpletel  j  to  en- 


velope the  vpper  part  of  the  body  in 

the  manner  seen  on  the  sitting  figure, 
who  is  then  amictut  paUio,  Cic.  die 
Or  at.  iii.  32. 

AMIC'ULUM.  Diminuuve  of 
Ajdctus,  and  inchiding  all  the 
amaUer  wad  finer  kinda  of  ontaide 
wraps,  both  of  male  and  female  attire^ 
which  were  disposed  upon  the  person 
in  the  manner  explained  under  the 
preceding  word,  such  for  instance  as 
the  Chlamys,  Sagulum,  and  also  the 
bridal  Fiammeum,     Festus  «.  v.  Co- 

AMPBTMAVLVM  (^i^friaAAor). 
A  rery  thick  and  ooaiae  deaeription 

of  woollen  cloth, 
having  a  long 
nap  on  both  sides 
of  the  fabric, 
from  which  the 
name  was  taken ; 
it  was  oaed  for 
carpetting,  oat- 
side  coverings  in 
very  cold  weather, 
and  seems  to  have 
been,  originally  at 
leaatf  oi  fomgik 
manufiustoraf  lor 
it  was  not  known  at  Rome  until  the 
time  of  the  ehh-r  Pliny  (Plin.  H.N. 
viii.  73.),  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced there  from  Germany,  for  it 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  trophies 
ereeled  bj  die  aoldiera  of  Antoninna 
over  the  Germana  on  the  oc^omn  of 
that  emperor;  from  which  t^e  illus- 
tration is  taken.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  long  nap  is  seen  on  the 
inside,  where  the  edges  turn  over,  the 
same  as  on  the  outside. 

AMPHIPROS'TYLOS  (aV<^<V- 
mkn),  Ap- 


T 
1 


plied  to  tmples, 
or  to  any  other 
edifices,  which 
have  an  open 
porch  or  portico  projecting  beyond 
the  cella  or  main  body  of  the  building 
aft  both  eztremitiea,  the  ftont  and 
rear,  as  shown  on  the  aecompanying 
groimd-plan.   Vitrmr.  iiL  2.  4* 
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AMPniT'APUS(ci/x4^)rTaxoy).  He- 
sitates a  particular  kind  of  cloth, 
which,  like  the  amphimuUum^  had 
a  nap  on  both  sides,  but  was  of 
a  finer  texture  (Athen.  v.  26.),  and 
probably  of  Oriental  manufacture. 
There  was  certainly  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two ;  for  amphimalia  were 
not  known  at  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Pliny,  whereas  amphitapa  are  men- 
tioned by  Lucilius  and  Varro  ap. 
Non.  s.  V.  p  540.  Mercer. 

AMPUITHEA'TRUM  (dfi<t>ie4a- 
Tpov).  An  amphitheatre  ;  a  build- 
ing originally  constructed  for  the 
exhibition  of  gladiatorial  combats, 
but  occasionally  used  for  other  kinds 
of  spectacles. 

The  exterior  was  always  formed 
by  an  oval  wall,  divided  into  one  or 
more  stories  of  arcades,  according  to 


the  size  of  the  building,  and  deco- 
rated with  columns,  pilasters,  &c., 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  architect, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration  intro- 
duced, which  represents  the  external 
wall  of  an  amphitheatre  still  remain- 
ing in  a  high  state  of  preservation  at 
Pola  in  Istria. 
The  interior  formed  an  elliptical 


cup  or  hollow  (rarea),  set  round  with 
seats  for  the  spectators,  rising  in 
steps  one  above  the  other,  and  was 
distributed  into  the  following  prin- 
cipal parts  :  the  arena,  a  flat  and  oval 
space  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  edifice,  where  the  combatants 
fought ;  the  podium,  an  elevated 
gallery  immediately  encircling  the 
arena,  resented  for  the  senators  and 
persons  of  distinction  ;  gradus,  the 
circles  of  seats  occupied  by  the  public, 
which,  when  the  building  was  lofty, 
were  divided  into  two  or  more  flights, 
termed  maeniana,  by  broad  land- 
ing places  (praecinctioncs)  and  raised 
walls  {baltei);  and,  vertically,  into 
compartments  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted triangle  or  wedge  (cunei)  by  a 
number  of  stair-cases  {scala),  which 
communicated  with  the  avenues  of 
ingress  and  egress  {vomitoria)  within 
the  shell  of  the  building.  On  the 
top  of  all  was  a  covered  gallery,  ap- 
propriated to  the  women.  All  of 
these  points  are  discernible  in  the 
following  illustration,  which  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Pompeii  in  its  existing  state  ;  but, 
as  the  drawing  is  necessarily  made 
upon  a  very  reduced  scale,  and  is 
indistinct  in  parts  from  the  dilapi- 
dations it  has  suffered,  the  whole 
plan  and  construction  of  these  edifices 
will  be  better  understood  by  comparing 
it  with  the  plan  subjoined  in  the  fol- 
lowing page,  which  is  a  restored  sec- 
tion, and  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the 
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amphitheatre  at  Pola,  by  tht*  Canonico, 
Pictro  Stancovich  (^Anfiteatro  di 
Pola^  tab.  4.),  in  which  all  the  part* 
are  detailed  more  pirfectly.  The 
company  entered  the  theatre  through 
the  arches  on  the  ground-floor  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  engraving,  a  is 
the  podium^  which  is  approached  by 
a  short  staircase,  springing  from  the 
third  or  inner  corridor,  in  the  centre 
of  the  cut  ;   it  is  raised  above  the 


arena  by  a  blank  wall,  surmounted  by 
a  balustrade,  under  which  is  seen  one 
of  the  doorways  through  which  the 
wild  beasts  or  combatants  emerged 
upon  the  arena«  The  staircase, 
which  commences  immediately  from 
the  ground  entrance,  leads  directly  to 
the  first  manianum  (1),  which  the 
spectator  entered  through  the  door- 
ways (vomitoria)  b,  and  descended 
the  flights  of  stairs  which  divide  the 


rows  of  seats  between  them  into  a 
wedge-shaped  compartment  {cuneus), 
until  he  came  to  the  particular  row 
where  his  seat  was  reserved.  The 
high  blank  wall  into  which  the  en- 
trance (b)  opens,  is  the  ballevs^ 
and  its  object  was  to  separate  the 
different  mtmiana^  and  prevent  the 
classes  who  were  only  entitled  to  a 
scat  in  the  upper  ones  from  descend- 
ing into  those  below.  A  branch 
staircase,  diverging  to  the  left,  leads 
up  to  the  corridor  formed  by  the 
arcades  of  the  outer  wall  ;  from 
whence  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  con- 
ducts to  the  second  mrmimium  (2), 
which  is  entered,  and  distributed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  lower  one,  and 
separated  from  the  one  above  by 
another  haltens  (c).  Other  stair- 
cases, but  which  cannot  be  shown  on 
one  section,  conduct  in  like  manner 
to  the  third  manianum  (3)  and  to 


the  covered  gallery  for  the  women 
above  (d).  The  three  solid  arches 
in  the  centre  of  the  engraving,  con- 
structed in  the  main  brickwork  of  the 
building,  form  a  succession  of  cor- 
ridors encircling  the  whole  edifice, 
from  which  the  different  staircases 
spring,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
support  the  seats  of  the  cavca,  and 
the  flights  of  stairs  by  which  the 
company  entered  or  left  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

AM'PHOR  A  (dfupoptis).  A  large 
earthenware  vessel,  with  a  handle  on 
each  side  of  its  neck,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  at  bottom,  so  that  it  would 
stand  upright  if  planted  in  the 
ground,  or  remain  stationary  if 
merely  leaned  against  a  wall  ;  chiefly 
used  for  containing  wine  in  store, 
for  which  the  smallness  of  its  dia- 
meter, as  compared  with  the  height, 
shows  it  was  invented,  in  order  to 
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contain  a  large  quantity,  and  only 
occupy  a  small  space.  'i'he  illus- 
tratioo  represents  two  am  phone  of 
the  most  usual  form,  the  one  stuck  in 


the  ground,  and  the  other  leaning 
against  a  wall,  as  they  were  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  shows  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  transported  from 
place  to  place,  from  a  terra-cotta  bas- 
relief^  whieh  formed  the  sign  of  a 
wine  shop  in  the  same  town. 

AMPVyLA.  A  bottle;  like  oar 
own  word,  a  general  term  for  any 
form  or  material,  but  more  accurately 
for  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  with  a 
narrow  neck  and  swelling  body,  like 


a  bladder ;  whence  the  word  is  used 
figuratively  to  signify  turgid  or  inflated 
language.  (Hor.  yl.>.  97.)  Tlie  illus-  I 
tration  affords  an  example  of  varioos 
originals  excavated  at  liomc.  ' 

S.  AmpuUa  etearia.  An  oil  Jlask, 
■oeh  ai  wu  need  fbr  carrying  oil  to 

the  hathe  for  pooring    ^  ^ 

over  the  strigil  to  /'^  ^^^\_* 
prevent  it  from  I 
scraping  too  sharply,  ^ 
and  for  other  general  ^^^^^ 
purposes.  It  is  described  by  Apu- 
Etini  (/tir.  iL  9.  exactly  as  re- 
preeented  in  the  eat,  from  an  original 


formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lorenzo 
Pignori  {De  Serv.  p.  84.),  as  shaped 
like  a  lentil,  with  a  narrow  neck  and 
fiattish  sides,  lenticulari  Jorma,  terett 
anilte,  premda  rotunditate. 

3.  AmpuUa  rubida,  A  flask  co- 
vered with  leather,  like  our  hunting 
flasks,  and  used  by  persons  on  a  jour- 
ney to  hold  wine,  vinegar,  or  oil 
(Plaut.  Stick,  il  L  77.  Festus  m,  v. 
Rubida). 

AMPULLA'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  covering  glass 
bottles  with  leather.  Plaot  RwL  liL 
4.  51. 

AMUS'SIS.  An  instrnment  em- 
ployed by  masons  and  builders  for 
testinnr  the  evenness,  accuracy,  and 
regularity  of  their  work,  as  the  rule, 
the  square,  and  the  plummet  is  b^ 
carpenters.  The  exact  mesaing  is 
somewhat  donhtAQ;  foft^  from  the 
different  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  it  appears  to  have  been 
equally  applied  to  a  level  for  testing 
the  uniform  evenness  in  the  surface 
of  a  wall  or  course  of  masonry  (Fes- 
tus. «.  t;.  Ammtim  and  Kxamussim* 
Vano.  op*  Nod*  j*  v*  JRitwtwKwa,  p.  5. 
Mercer);  the  square  for  proring  a 
right  angle  (Anson.  Edifl,  xvi.  10.)  ; 
and  the  line  and  plummet  for  pre- 
serving an  exact  perpendicular 
(Sisenna  ap.  Charis.  ii.  p.  178.);  but 
in  each  case  the  same  general  use  and 
notion  is  preserved,  that  in  whatever 
way  applied,  it  is  always  for  the 
purpose  of  profing  Aal  Uie  work 
IS  accoxatdy  and  regularly  done: 
whence  the  expression  adamusim  or 
examussim  is  equivalent  to  accurately^ 
i.  e.  according  to  line  and  rule. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i,  4.  .Aul.  Gell.  i.  4.  1. 

AMUSSITA'TLS.  Made  with  ac- 
coracy  and  preeiiioot  as  tested  \if 
the  instrument  ammamt  hence,  flgn- 
ratiTcly,  in  IMautns  (Jfit  iiL  1. 97.), 
accurate,  precise. 

AMUS'SIUM.  A  marble  slaK  the 
surface  of  which  was  exactly  levelled, 
and  proved  by  the  instrument  amiissis, 
and  upon  which  the  direction  of  the 

winds  was  marfcsd.    It  was  then 
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fixed  against  the  external  wall  of  a 
house,  as  a  dial,  to  show  the  point 
from  which  tlu-  wind  blew.  Vitruv. 
i.  6.  6.  Marin   ad  I. 

AKABATH'RUM  (MSaBpoy), 
Gcnenlly  any  tow  cf  testi  risiiig  one 
above  another  like  a  ili^  of  stairs, 
as  was  the  usual  arrangement  in  all 
buildings  constructed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  numerous  company,  such 
as  the  theatres.  Circus,  &c  (See  the 
iUustraiious  under  Ampbithbatbum.} 
tito  more  aoeorate  and  itriet 
"^"g  of  the  word  impliea  aomo- 
thing  more  definite  ;  vii.  n  temponuT' 
set  of  wooden  seats,  constructed  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  which  were 
hifi-d  for  any  special  occasion,  as  a 
concert,  recitation,  &.c^  and  placed 
round  Uie  aidea  of  tiie  room  te  the 
ifflmmmtHiatwn  of  a  nomeroaa  andi- 
eneot  in  the  aame  manner  aa  la  atUl 
eommon  at  the  present  da^  for  a 
nniilar  purpose.    Jnv.  Sat.  \n.  46. 

A  N  A  BO  L'  I  U  M  (kya€6\aioy). 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  which  has, 
therefore,  a  more  especial  reference 
to  the  enatoma  or  that  people ; 
Aoogfa,  being  a  general  term,  it 
ma^it  be  equally  well  applied  to  the 
Romans,  when  descriptive  of  similar 
habits.  (Inscript.  ap.  Don.  cL  1. 
n.  91.)  It  is  derived  from  the  C  J  reek 
iu^a€dA/Mf  **to  cast  up,"  and  used  to 


designate  a  particular  mode  of 
wearing  the  pallium^  or  anj  risillar 
olfeel  of  the  outward  attire,  both  of 


I  males  and  females,  when  the  end 
was  thrown  up  so  as  to  cover  the 

1  shoulder  (Isidor.  Oriy.  xix.  23.  7.), 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
female  fignra  of  ue  preceding  en* 
graving,  which  ia  taken  from  a  atatne 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili  at  Rome.  The 

I  male  figure,  from  a  fictile  vase,  showa 

'  the  simplest  mode  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  is  introduced  here  only 

■  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more 
clearly  how  the  other  was  produced  ; 
Tis.  hj  takmg  up  the  aide  whidi 
han^  down  behind  the  right  arm, 
paanng  it  acroas  the  breast,  and  then 

I  throwing  it  over  the  top  of  the  left 
shoulder,  so  that  the  end  will  hang 
down  behind,  instead  of  in  front, 
both  the  arms  be  covered,  and 
the  whole  person  more  completely 
proteeted  from  the  weather,  ui  ao^ 
an  arrangement,  the  brooch  at  the 
throat  would  be  first  unclasped,  to 
make  the  drapery  set  closer,  and  the 
whole  blanket  drawn  more  on  to  the 
right  side  than  in  our  figure,  in  order 
to  afford  a  greater  length  for  casting 

1  orer  the  uoolder.  It  may  be  re- 
mailted  that  the  people  of  Italy  w^tuft 
their  cloaks  at  the  preaent  day  ia 
both  of  these  ways,  accordingly  as 
the  external  temperature  is  more  or 
less  inclement. 

ANACLINTE'RIUM  (di^axAtv- 

'  Tfipioy).  The  head-board  of  a  sofis 
or  sleeping  oonch,  upon  which  the 
sqnah  and  pillow  for  the  support  of 


the  head  rested.  (Spart,  Ael.  Ver.  5.) 
The  example  is  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Romev  which  repreaenta  the  death  of 
Meleager. 
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ANOILE. 


ANADE^MA  (Mtim).  A  band 
for  the  head ;  bot  more  particularly 


one  which  was  med  as  a  mere  orna- 
ment, Boch  as  those  'worn  by  women 
and  young  persons  of  the  male  sex 
amongst  the  Greeks,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  iliadcina,  vitta,  or  other 
head-bands,  which  were  the  insignia 
of  regal,  religious,  or  honorary  dis- 
tinctioni.  (Eur.  HippoL  83.  Lueret 
IT.  1126.  Paul.  Dig,  34.  2.  27.)  The 
example  is  from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

ANAGLYP'TA  or  ANAG'LY- 
PIIA  (d»'(£7Ai/7rTa,  OLvdyXv^d).  Objects 
cast  in  low  relief;  a  bas-relief  in 
marble,  metal,  Wory,  &c.  Mart  W. 
99.  Plin.  H.N.  zxxiu.  49. 

ANAGNOS'TES(ar«ywfcrnjO.  A 
slaye,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  aloud 
to  his  master  in  his  study,  or  to  the 
guests  at  table.  (Cic  Alt.  i.  12.  Ne- 
pos,  Ail  14.  Aul.  Gell.  iii.  19.)  Also 
a  person  who  read  oot  passages  ftcm 
the  fimmrite  poets  in  the  theatre  or 
pobUc  places  (AuL  QelL  zviiL  6. 1.), 
like  the  rccitatori^  or  wpitgiUon  of 
modern  Naples. 

ANALEM'MA  {iiudKriixtia).  Pro- 
perly a  Greek  word,  used  to  designate 
any  thing  wMch  serves  as  an  nnderw 
prop  t  and  especially  a  wall,  pier,  or 
buttress  constituting  the  sabstructlire 
of  a  building  (Dion.  Hal. 
iii.  GO.),  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  Sub- 
ttruciio.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  to  si^ify  the 
pedestal opon  which  a  sun* 
dial  was  erected,  oAen 
seen  in  pictures  and  bas> 
reliefs  as  a  square  pillar, 
or  short  column  (VViukelm.  Mun.  Ant. 
InetL  No.  157.  186.);  but  Vitmyius, 


who  uses  the  word,  applies  it  incor- 
rectly to  the  dial  itself  (Vitruv.  ix. 
1.  1.  Schneider  a<l  I.)  In  the  illus- 
tration, copied  from  a  silver  cup  found 
at  Porto  d'Anzio,  only  a  portion  of 
the  analemma  is  drawn;  bat  that  ia 
snfficient  to  diow  what  is  meant :  the 
whole  consists  of  a  square  pilaster 
about  five  feet  high,  with  a  base  at 
the  bottom  corresponding  with  the 
cornice  at  the  top. 

ANANC.E'UM.  A  vessel  for 
holding  liquids  (Varro.  ap,  Non.  a.  0. 
CrtUrra,  p.  547.  Mercer),  bat  of  what 
precise  character  is  very  oncertain. 
It  is  usually  interpreted  a  wine  cup 
of  great  capacity,  employed  in  drink- 
ing bouts,  which  it  was  compul- 
sory to  empty  at  a  draught,  upon 
the  anthority  of  Plaotas  (IM  iL  8. 
33.) ;  but  the  reading  of  the  passage 
is  doubtful.    Weise  has  AKcryiceuws. 

ANATHE'MA  (diyddTjfia).  Pro- 
perly a  Greek  word,  which  includes 
any  thing  that  is  set  up  as  a  votive 
offering  in  a  temple,  sach  as  a  tripod* 
statoe,  ftc.,  used  in  a  Latin  form  by 
Prudent  Psychom,  540. 

A  NCPLE  {rh  iyK^Kioy).  The  sa- 
cred shield  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition, in  the  palace  of  Nu- 
ma,  and  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  grammarians,  it 
was  made  of  bronze,  and  of 
an  oblong  oval  shape,  but 
with  a  semicircular  incava- 
tion  on  each  side,  similar  to 
that  on  the  top  of  the  p^lta  (Varroiy 
iL  X.  Til.  43.  Festns.  «.  v.  Jfasmr.X 
as  seen  in  the  illustration  from  a 
medal  of  Augustus,  which  also  has  A 
representation  of  the  Salian  apex  by 
its  side.  The  name  nrm'fr  is  evi- 
dently formed  from  the  Greek  iiyKv\% 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  which  the  gram- 
marians aboTc  cited  refer  to  the 
cision  on  the  sides  of  the  shield ;  but 
it  is  clearlv  referable  to  the  scnu- 
circular  handle  (compare  Ansa  and 
Anhatts),  affixed  to  the  top  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  it  on  the 
rod  by  which  it  was  carried  through 
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the  city  }>y  the  Salii,  as  seen  in 
the  annexed  wtKxlcut  from  an  en- 
gravefi  gem,  in  which  the  curvattire 
of  the  bides  is  much  less  pronounced, 
nd  tbe  general  form  more  cooaosant 


with  the  language  of  Ovid  (Fast.  iii. 
377.)  :  Idque  anciU  vocat,  quod  ab 
mud  parU  neutm  ut$  Quaque  aotet 
ternUt,  amgubiM  ommiM  abest^  which  can 
seareely  be  taken  as  a  description  of 
the  figure  on  the  medal  of  Augustus  ; 
a  figure  which  it  is  probable  Mas 
invented  hy  the  designer  of  the 
medal,  in  conformity  with  the  received 
darmtion  of  the  Roman  antiiiiiarieB; 
or  perhapa  the  effects  of  age  have 
modified  the  Ibfin,  and  made  the 
uidentaree  appear  moie  prominent  and 
decisiTO  than  thej  were  m  ita  early 
state. 

A  NCL A'BRIS.  A  small  table  made 
use  of  as  an  altar  at  the  sacrifice,  upon 


which  the  sacrificial  hnplements  were 
plaeed,  aa  well  as  the  entnils  of  the 
▼ietun*  for  the  inspection  of  the  di- 
viners. (Festus  *.  r.  Id.  s.  Escaritc.) 
The  example  represents  a  small 
bronzf  table  found  at  Pompeii,  which 
from  its  diminutive  si^ce,  and  the  hol- 
low form  of  its  top,  is  believed  to 
luive  been  employeid  in  the  manner 
stated.  It  is  rather  more  than  eight 
inches  high,  rather  less  than  eight 


AKOON.  33 

,  long,  and  aVwut  seven  wide.  In  one 
of  t!u'  Pompeian  paintin^rs  a  priest 

I  is  represented  carrying  one  of  these 
tables  to  the  sacnlice.    Vitturt  di  iilr- 

I  coUmu  tw.  taT.  I* 

<  ANCON  {kfiM)'  Literally  am  d- 
bawi  u  e.  the  bend  or  angle  finrnied  by 

the  two  bones  of  the  arm  when  bent 
at  the  elbow  joint  ;  from  this  it  is 
transferred  to  several  other  things 
which  partake  of  tlie  same  form,  or 
luLTe  a  resemblance  to  it ;  and,  as  this 
flexure  consists  of  two  separate  parte 
or  sides,  the  word  is  generally  applied 
in  the  pluraL 

j  1.  The  arms  or  branches  of  a 
stone-mason's  or  carpenter's  s<jiiarc 
(wormrt),  which  iseniployed       '  "■"  ■^-^ 

I  in  measuring  right  au^^leS} 

'  andwas  Ibrmedof  twoflat 
rales  mitred  together  like  I 

I  an  elbow  joint  (Vftnnr.  Hi. 
5.  14.)  The  example  represents  a 
s<juare  thus  formed,  which  is  carved 
upon  a  sepulchral  marble  amongst 
many  other  implements  of  a  carpenter's 
trade.    FabrettL^^.  73. 

2.  {-rofmrls^t^r^  tnt^pQvfXf.  In« 
script,  in  Elgin  collection  of  Mns. 
Brit.)  The  trasses  or  consoles  which 
support  an  ornamental  cornice  (hirj*€r- 
thyrum)  over  a  doorway  ;  which  are 
usually  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
8,  and  are  affixed  under  each  ex- 


tremity of  the  eomicey  at  ri^  angles 
with  it.  ( VitrnT.  It.  6. 4.)  The  small 

figure  on  the  left  hand  of  the  engrav- 
ing gives  a  side  view  of  one  of  these 
consoles,  from  the  temple  of  the  "  Dio 
Uedicolo,"  as  it  is  now  called,  near 
Home  ;  the  other  represents  the  cor- 
nice over  the  doorway  to  the  temple 
of  Herenles,  at  Oira,  and  gives  a 
front  view  of  the  amame$  depending 
on  enohsideof  theeomice. 
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ANDABAT^ 


3.  Cramps  of  bronze  or  iron  em- 
ployed in  building,  for  connecting 
together  large  blocks,  or  courses  of 
mawmry.  (VltniT.  z.  13. 21.)  Theie 
wef«  naed  instead  of  mortar,  in  all 
structures  of  grent  size,  and  account 
for  the  number  of  holes  observable  in 
the  masonry  of  many  ancient  build- 
ings, from  which  the  cramps  have 
bm  remored  during  the  middle  ages 
in  oldartogetposseisionof  themeiil. 


and  which,  from  its  denomination,  is 
not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  made  witli  a  bait  neck,  soine- 
thing  like  a  retort  An  example 
alone  ia  wanting  to  eonfinn  the  con- 
I  jecture. 

AN'CORA  (ayKvpa).  An  anchor. 
The  ancient  anchors  were  sometimes 
made  with  only  one  arm  or  tiukc,  but 
the  moat  perfect  kinda  had  two^  made 
of  iron,  and  in  form  closely  resembled 


The  top  figure  in  the  illnstration 
shows  the  form  of  a  bronze  ancon 
from  the  Coliseum,  and  the  lower  one 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied 
to  cramp  together  two  blocks  of 
Stone  In  the  same  edifice. 

4.  The  anna  of  an  arm-chur,  which 
are  attached  to  the 
uprights  forming  the 
back,  and  thus  w  ith 
them  constitute  a 
right  angle  like  the 
carpenter's  square. 
(Coel.  Aur.  Tard.  ii. 
I.)  The  illustration 
is  copied  from  a 
marble  chair  in  a 
bas-relief  formerly  in 
the  paUioe  of  the  Cardinal  liasiarini 
at  Rome. 

5.  The  prongs  or  forks  at  the  end 
of  the  props  (rarer),  which  the  an- 
cient sportsmen  used  to  hang 
their  nets  upon.  (Grat.  (  '///<«  </.  87.) 
These  were  stuck  by  their  sharp 
ends  into  the  groond,  and  at 
short  interralsftom  one  another, 
around  any  spot  which  it  was 
wished  to  enclose,  and  the  nets 
then  hung  up<m  the  fork.  Com- 
pare Vaka,  where  the  manner  of 
setting  up  the  net  is  shown. 

6.  A  particnhur  kind  of  bottle  or 
vessel  for  holding  wine  used  in  the 
Roman  taverns  (  PaaL  IMg.  33^  7. 13.X 


those  still  in  use.  They  were  usually 
carried  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel 
(Virg.  Am,  iii.  877.),  as  hi  the  ex- 
ample fnm  Tn^an'a  Cdomn;  bat 
large  ships  had  two,  and  sometimes 
more,  according  to  their  siae.  Atbeo. 

V  43 

*  ANCORA'LE.  The  cable  of  an 
anchor^  hiv.  xxii.  19.  Id.  xxxvii.  30. 
See  the  preceding  woodcnt 

2.  The  buoy-rope.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xvi. 
1 6.)  The  buoy  itself  (^tnifiuov  i'yviJpoj. 
Pans.  viii.  12.  1.)  was  made  of  cork, 
and  was  attached  by  means  of  the 
ancorale  to  a  ring,  which  is  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shank  in  the  pre> 
ceding  illostration.  While  the  baoy 
indicated  the  spot  where  the  anchor 
lay,  the  rope  which  held  it  also  served 
to  draw  the  tluke  out  of  the  ground, 
when  the  anclior  had  to  he  raised. 

ANDAB'ATtE.  A  class  of  gla- 
diators who  fought  hoodwinked,  or 
with  a  close  helmet  which  had  no 
o[)eniog  in  the  vizor  to  see  through. 
(Hieron.  adv.  Jov.  i.  36.  Cic.  Fnm. 
vii.  10,  but  here  the  reading  is  doubt- 
ful.) According  to  Tumebus  i^Ad- 
vera.  ii.  10.)  they  exhibited  in  the 
Cireos  aHer  the  races  in  a  sort  of  hi- 
dicrous  contest,  both  the  driver  and 
ilwfa^  being  Uindlblded. 
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ANDRON  {iyBfxiy).  Properly 
ipeaking  a  Greek  word,  and  therefore 
m  its  strict  sense  having  reference  to 
the  customs  of  that  nation.  It  de- 
signates the  first  of  the  two  principal 
dirisions  into  which  the  ground-plan 
of  a  Greek  house  was  distributed,  ap- 
propriated to  the  sole  and  exclusive 
nee  of  the  male  portion  of  the  esta- 
Wishment.  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  4.  Festus, 
^  o.)    It  consisted  of  an  open  court 


a 


(avK'fi),  surroQoded  by  colonnades 
(marked  c  on  the  plan),  round  which 
were  arranged  the  various  sets  of 
chambers  required  for  the  service  of 
the  proprietor  and  his  dependants 
(Nos.  1  to  9),  and  was  separated  from 
the  other  division  containing  the 
VQHien's  apartments  by  a  passage  and 
door  ( marked  d)  between  the  two. 

2.  The  Latin  writers  applied  the 
word  in  a  very  diflferent  sense,  to  de- 
signate a  mere  passage  which  di- 
▼ides  one  house,  or  one  part  of  the 
■Mne  house,  from  another ;  as  for 
iMlmce,  the  passage  between  the  ex- 


ternal wall  of  a  house  and  garden  ad- 
joining ( Piin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  22.);  and  the 
I  Romnn  architects  made  use  of  the 
same  term  most  inaccurately  to  de- 
signate  the  corridor  in  a  Greek  house, 
which  separated  the  men's  and  wo- 
men's apartments  from  one  another 
(marked  d  in  the  preceding  plan),  but 
for  which  the  proper  name  was 
Mesaulte. 

ANDRONI'TIS  (iiyipwyWis).  Sy- 
nonymous with  Andron,  No.  1. 

ANGIPORTUS  or  ANGIPOR- 
TUM  (ot^ko^tJs).  a  narrow  or 
back  street,  whether  in  the  nature  of 
a  court  which  bad  no  thoroughfare 
(Terent.  Adelph.  iv.  2.  40.),  and 
which  was  then  properly  termed  /un- 
dula ;  or  merely  a  small  back  street 
leading  from  any  of  the  principal 
ones  to  the  less  frequented  parts  of 
the  city.  (Hor.  Cann,  i.  25.  10.  Plant 
Paeud.  iv.  2.  6.)  These  back  streets 
in  Pompeii  are  so  narrow  that  a 
person  can  step  across  them  from 
kirb  stone  to  kirb  stone  at  one  stride. 

ANGUIL'LA.  A  whip  made  of 
eel-skin,  which   was   used   by  the 


Roman  schoolmasters  to  punish  their 
scholars.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  39.  Isidor. 
Ori^.  V.  27.  15.)  The  illustration  is 
copied  from  a  painting  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  which  represents  the  interior 
of  a  school-room. 

ANGUIS.  1.  A  serpent,  or  snake, 
which  amongst  the  Romans  was  em- 
ployed as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  genius  loci,  or  presiding  spirit 
of  a  place.    (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ain.  v. 
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8.").)  Figures  of  SiTiH-'iits  were  there- 
fore pdiuted  against  a  wall,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cross  is  in  modem 
Italy*  to  deter  the  poblic  from  con- 
taminating the  spot,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  our  injunction 
"  Commit  no  nuisance."  Fers.  SaL 
i.  113. 

These  signs  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  hooses 
of  Pomptti,  in 
kitchens,  hake- 
honses,  and 
such  places, 
where  cleanli- 
ness is  particu- 
larly denrahle ; 
and  generally 
with  an  altar 
between  them, 
as  seen  in  the 
annexed  illustration,  which  was  co- 
pied by  the  writer  from  one  of  the 
corridors  leading  into  the  Therm»of 
Tnjan  at  Rome.  It  is  painted  in 
freseo^  and  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion underneath  : 

lOVEM  ET  JUNONEM  ET  DUODKCIM 
DECS  IRAT08  HA  BEAT  QUI8<iU18  UlC 
mNZSaiT  AUT  CACARIT. 

S.  A  military  ensign  made  in  imi* 
tattoo  of  the  figure  of 
a  serpent,  and  which 
was  adopted  in  tlie 
Roman  armies  for 
the  ensign  of  a  co- 
hort (Claud,  milli- 
on, ii.  5.  177.  Sidon. 
A  poll.  ft.  40.)  It 
was  more  common- 
ly tern  ted  Draco, 
under  M  liich  name  the  materials,  cha- 
racter, aud  uses  are  more  fully  de- 
serihed.  The  illostratioo  is  copied 
from  the  Column  of  Trajan. 

ANGUSTICLA'VIUS.  One  who  is 
entitled  to  wear  upon  his  tunic  the 
ornament  called  clavim  an(pistns^  a 
distinctive  badge  of  the  equestrian 
Older.   Snet.  Otho^  io.  rCLAToa.] 

ANQUFNA  (ieptiM),  The  collar 
by  which  the  yud-arm  of  a  vessel  is 
liMtened  to  the  mast,  tcchiucally  called 


the  *'  tntss"  by  our  sailors.  Isidor. 
Oriy.  xix.  4.  7.  Helvius  Cinua  ajj, 
Isidor.  L  c. 


In  the  illostratiott,  which  is  oopi«d 
from  a  fictile  lamp,  the  aiiquma  ap- 
pears as  a  semicircular  ring,  or  hand 
of  wood,  or  of  metal,  but  it  was 

usually  made  of  rope.  It  received  its 
appellation  from  the  primary  sense  of 
the  Greek  word,  which  means  a  bent 
aniL  The  &yiMii«  BnrA^  which  is 
spoken  of  amongst  the  Greeks  As 
employed  for  vessels  of  a  large  class, 
such  as  Quadriremes.  A:c.,  docs  not 
mean  that  the  yard  was  fitted  with 
two  trusses,  but  that  the  truss  was 
made  of  a  double  thickness  of  ro^  to 
hear  the  wear  and  tear  proportMNinl 
to  the  size  of  the  yard. 

ANSA  {iSeYKos,  hyidi).  That  by 
which  we  take  hold  of  any  thing  ; 
whence  it  is  specially  applied,  in  the 
same  way  as  our  own  word  ^^handle,'" 
to  many  objects  which  differ  eaaen- 
tially  from  one  another  in  form  and 
character,  thongh  all  iie  employed 
for  the  same  general  purpose,  as  a 
handle  to  hold  by.  Of  these  the  moat 
important  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  (Ao6^ — ri  ^a).  The  handle  of 
any  Teasel  for  containing  liquids,  as 
cups,  jogs,  amphorsi,  &c 
These  of  coarse  Taried  in 
form,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  artist  who  de- 
signed them,  and  are  in- 
diU'erently  placed  upon  the 
neck,  one  or  both  sides,  or 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  Tcssel,  as  heat 
suited  the  beauty  of  the  whole  out- 
line, of  which  the  ancient  artists 
always  made  them  a  component  part, 
so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  stuck  on  afterwards,  as  mere 
aooessories  or  afterthooglits.  The 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  bronse 
jog  found  at  Pompeii^  with  a  single 
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lumdle,  of  a  very  besnttflil,  thougrh 
simple  chmcter ;  but  a  great  variety 
of  othe?  forms  vill  be  shown  in  the 
eoor^e  of  the  work.  Cato,  H.  It 
Iia.  Virg.  Eel  iii.  4  5.  Ov.  Har.  xiv. 
232.  IcL  Met  \Vn.  053. 

^^pmr}.  The  bandle  of  a  door  bj 
wkidi  it  if  polled  open  or  shut  to, 
aad  vliich  alK>  serred  as  a  knocker. 
(Pet  Sat  96.  1.)  These  are  fre- 
quentlr  represented  as  simple  ring's 
attiobe<l  to  a  hold-fast ;  io  other  eases 
they  are  more  elaborately  designed  and 


it  U  SDtpended,  and  which  formed  its 
centre  of  libration,  betnjj  fixed  to  the 
shortest  half  of  the  beam,  nearest  the 
end  on  which  the  scale  or  t>bject  to 
be  n  eighed  was  attached.  (Vitruv.  x. 
3,  4. )  The  illustration  if  eofned  from 
a  bronse  eteel-yard  fonnd  at  Pompeii. 

5.  A»M  fftUtemacuU  (otai(>  The 
handle  of  m  rudder  (Vitnir.  x. 
5.),  which  was  the  top  of  the  rudder 
pole  (a  A  in  the  illustration),  which 
the  lielni&iuau  held  with  both  his 
hands,  when  the  rudder  consisted  of  a 
mere  oar  withont  any  tiller  ^dSam), 
as  tn  the  right-hand  eat    Bnt  in 


I 


ited,  «i  m  the  illQStntion  an- 

  ieh  is  copied  from  an  original 

of  bronjte,  and  formerly  belonged  to 
the  dcxir  of  a  house  at  Pompeii. 

3.  Ammu  crepidtt  (ayir^Aij),  The 
Wjp  or  eye 
ou  the  side 
lealber  of  the 
Greek  ahoe, 
eailed  crepuia, 
through  which 
the  thong  or  lace  was  passed  and 
cro^^ed  over  the  instep  to  bind  it  on  the 
foot.  (TibuU.  i.  8.  14.)  There  wei-e 
the  same  number  of  thete  on  each  aide 
of  the  aboe«  as  may  be  collected  from 
tbe  well-known  atory  of  Apelles,  who 
was  reproTed  by  a  cobbler  for  having 
oir.ittt'd  one  of  the  atuuB  in  a  work 
which  he  had  exposed  to  public  view. 
(Plin.  f/.A.  XXXV.  'M).  i  12.)  The 
form  and  ciiuructer  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  ilinatration,  from  a  marble  firat 
of  Greek  aculptnre. 

4.  AmaaMttUm.  The  eye  or  handle 


on  the  top  of  a  ateel-yard,  by  which 


large  vessels,  when  the  addition  of  a 
tiller  was  neoeaaary,  he  placed  one 
hand  on  the  cmaa  (aft  a,  left-hand 

cut),  and  the  other  on  the  r/an/f 
(ul  which  enabled  him  to  move  his 
helmwitli  much  greater  facility.  The 
right-hand  figure  is  copied  from  the 
Column  of  Tn\jan  ;  the  left-hand  one 
fhnn  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

6.  Au$a  ferrea.  An  iron  cramp 
hy  which  the  large  blocks  of  stone 
were  fastened  togt  tlir  r  in  'ancient 
buildings,  when  trim  tar  was  not  used. 
Vitruv.  ii.  ^.  4.  same  as  An(  ON  (6), 
where  an  illustration  is  given. 

ANSA'TUS.  Farniahed  with  a 
handle  or  handlea,  aa  exphuned  in  the 
preceding  word. 

9*  Ansata  hasta^  Ansatum  lehtm 
{  ityKvKunSf,  hryKv\nir6»^  fitadyKvXov^.  A 
spear  or  javelin,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  .semicircular  rest  for  the  hand, 
attached  like  a  handle  to  the  ahaft, 
Theae  haadlea  were  not  permanent 
ibctnm,  but  were  put  on  to  their 
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weapons  by  the  loldiera  befbre  going 
into  battle,  or  upon  an  emerp^ency,  as 
occjwion  required  (Plutarch.  2.  p.  180. 
C  ed.  Xylandr.  Compare  Xen.  Anab, 


iv.  8.  S8.),  and  tbc^  aenred  a  double 
pnrpoae,  to  aaaist  in  harling  them, 
when  employed  as  missiles  —  anrntcut 
miltunt  de  turribus  hastas  (Ennius  ap. 
Non.  8.  V.  AtLSdtfp,  p.  556.)  ;  or  as  a 
stay  for  the  hand  which  gave  force  to 
the  thrust  when  used  at  elose  qnar- 
ters,  tumUiM  comcumau  tdi»  (Ennius, 
ap,  Maerob.  Sat  tI  I.).  Both  of 
these  uses  are  indicated  by  the  illus- 
tration, copied  from  a  painting  on  the 
walls  of  a  warrior's  tomb  at  Pajstum 
(Nicolai,  AntUhitd  di  Pesto,  tav.  vi.) ; 
and  which  is  valoable  ibr  the  autho- 
rity it  allbrds  respecting  the  true 
meaning  of  a  word,  hitherto  only 
guessed  at,  or  misunderstood.  But 
this  picture  proves  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  ansa  and 
ammiitm  of  a  javelin  ;  the  latter,  as  is 
well  known,  being  a  mere  Aong ;  the 
Ibnner,  as  here  shown,  and  hi  ao- 
cordance  with  the  primary  and  other 
notions  of  the  word,  both  in  I^atin 
and  Greek,  a  handle  either  of  an 
angular  or  curved  form  attached  to 
some  other  object. 

AN'SULA.  DimmutiTeof Ansa; 
applied  in  all  the  senses  illustrated 
under  that  word.  Valerius  Maximus 
(viii.  12.  3.),  in  relatinfr  the  story 
about  Apelles  and  the  oohbler,  uses  the 
diminutive  ansuUe  instead  of  ansa:^ 
iployed  by  Pliny  (//.iV.  xxxv.  36. 


§  12.) ;  and  in  the  illustration  to 
Ansa  (3)  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  in  reality  a  numl^er  of  smaller 
loop-holes  under  the  larger  ones. 
That  wood-cut  will,  therefore,  afford 
an  example  both  of  the  atua  and 
oMv&i  Strictly  taken. 

ANTiT:  (iropiCmScf).  Square 
pilasters  (Non.  a.  v.  p.  80.),  which 
are  used  as  a  termi- 
nation to  the  side 
walls  of  a  temple, 
when  those  side  walls 
are  projected  beyond 
the  ftce  of  the  ce/Za, 
or  main  bo<ly  of  thu 
building.  (Vitruv.  iv. 
4.  1.)  As  one  of 
these  pilasters  is  re* 
quired  on  each  side  to  fbrm  a  cor- 
responding support,  the  word  ia 
always  used  in  the  plural ;  and  thus  a 
temple  is  said  to  be  in  antis  or  4y 
irapcurrdai  (Vitruv.  iii.  2.  2.).  when 
the  porch  is  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  side  walls,  terminated,  as  de- 
scribed, by  two  souare  pilasters, 
which  have  two  columns  between 
them. 

ANTA'KllTS.  Funes  ant.irii ; 
ropes  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
mast,  column,  or  any  other  object  of 
great  wei^t  and  height  (VitruT.  x. 
%  K)  lliey  were  ftstened  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  to  the  gromid 
on  each  side  of  it  at  proper  distances, 
in  order  to  keep  it  steady,  and  prevent 
its  inclining  either  way,  whilst  being 
erected. 

ANTEABfBULO.  AslaTCwhoM 
du^  it  was  to  prseede  the  Uctioa 
of  nis  master  or  mistress,  and  clear 
the  way  through  a  crowd  (Suet.  T  V.v^. 
2.)  ;  hence  the  same  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  freedman  or  client 
who  performed  the  obsequious  office 
of  walking  before  his  patron  when 
he  went  abroad.    Mart.  Ep.  ii.  18. 

ANTECESSCUES.  Light  ca- 
valry soldiers  who  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  an  army  on  the 
march  ;  they  cleared  the  way  for  the 
main  body,  and  selected  the  positions 
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for  a  halt  or  a  camp.    Hirt.  Bell. 

Afr.  12.    Suet,  Vit.  IT. 

•  ANTECURSO'UES.      Same  as 

Aktbckuores.    Css.  Ball,  Civ.  1. 

Mb 

AKTEFIX'A.  OmMnents  id 
tena-eotta,  inrented  by  the  BcniMaa 
ttdutects,  from  whom  they  were 

borrowed  by  the  Romans,  and  tiR-d 
to  d<rcorate  various  parts  of  an  cditice 
exttmally  as  well  as  intcnjally.  t*> 
cover  a  flat  surface,  ur  conceai  the 
jtmctures  between  two  bIcMska  of 
■MOBTf  ,  or  to  nake  an  ornamental 
tabk  to  any  roogh  or  md^gmt  con- 
lour.  Hence  the  name  is  specially 
applied  to  the  foUowing  distinct 
objects. 

I.  I>ong  flat  slabs  of  terra-cotta 
with  desisms  in  nHef  which  were 


design,  and  most  frequently  fornicd 
by  the  mask  of  a  lion's  head,  in 
allusion  to  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  takes  place  when  the 
son  is  in  the  sign  of  Lea  The  iUns> 
tration  is  taken  from  an  original 
found  at  Rome,  which  shows  a  round 
hole  in  the  mouth,  where  a  leaden 
tube  was  inserted  to  form  a  spont  for 
the  discbarge  of  the  water. 

3.  Upright  ornaments  placed  along 
the  top  of  an  entablature,  above  the 


nailed  akmg  the  whole  snrihoe  of  a 
ftieoe  (sopAomt),  in  order  to  enrich 
the  entablature,  and  jrive  to  the  part 
a  finished  and  ornamental  effect.  The 
Greek  artistes  sculptured  the  marble 
itself,  and  held  such  a  contrivance 
for  coocealin^  defects  in  snpreme 
eositempt.  (Lit.  znir.  4.)  The  il- 
Instratton  represents  an  original  ante- 
fix  foond  at  Rome,  which  had  once 
been  n«ed  for  the  purpose  described. 
The  bolcR  for  the  nails  by  which  it 
was  fastened  up  are  perceivable  on 
the  surface. 

1.  Omamenta  of  the  same  material 
wUch  were  aftzed  to  the  eomiee  of 
an  entablature,  for  the 
parpoee  of  affording  ri 
Tent  for  the  rain  water  to 
di!S4  barge  ils*df  from  the 
r»K>i  into  the  street  (Fest. 
a.  c.)  They  represent 
tha  ^'gurgoila'*  of  CkHhic  areht- 
teetue»  bot  are  of  a  more 


upper  nieml)er  of  the  cornice,  to  con- 
ceal the  ends  of  the  ridge  tiles  (im- 
brict8)t  and  the  juncture  of  the  flat 
ones.  The  illnstratkm  represents  a 
front  and  side  Tiew  of  two  originals 
found  at  Rome  ;  the  upper  figure,  in 
the  centre,  shows  the  ends  of  the  tiles 
as  they  appear  without  the  antefix, 
the  one  beneath  il  with  the  anteHxes 
attached  ;  the  right-hand  figure  also 
shows  the  shonldir  at  the  back,  whieh 
was  inserted  nnder  the  naArcar,  to  iU 
it  up;  and  the  left-hand  one,  whieh 
has  an  image  of  \'ictory  on  its  face, 
thus  presents  a  graphic  commentary 
to  the  passage  of  Livy  (xxvi.  2.'i.), 
where  he  mentions  that  the  statue  of 
Victory  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Goneord,  ftVL  down,  and  was  caught 
by  the  Victories  in  the  antefixes: 
Victoria^  qtut  tti  culmine  erut^  fitlmmt 
icta  decitsftarjuc,  ml  VictorioM,  gU€B  m 
antefixis  crant^  It  a. sit,  &c. 

ANTEN'NA  (iV.Vpiai/).  The 
yard-arm  of  a  ship  ;  which  was  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  lir  when  the 
Tessd  was  a  small  one,  bot  of  two 
pieces  braced  together  for  those  of  a 
larger  size.  Hence  the  word  is  often 
met  with  in  the  plural  number,  while 
the  sail  attached  to  it  is  at  the  same 
time  expressed  by  the  singular —  an- 
temuM  toiwm  oAmettUe  vwtm  (Ovid, 
jifet  xL  488.).  Small  yards  of  a 
single  piece  are  represented  in  several 
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of  tl»e  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  ancient 
shipping  iu  different   parts   of  this  , 
work;  and  tbe  yard  introdoced  at  ; 
p.  36. «.  o.  Anquina  shows  distinctly 

the  manner  in  which  the  two  pieces  I 
Mere  joined  together  for  the  hirj^er  ' 
kinds.  The  yard  itself  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  on  a  tomb  at  i*«)mpeii  ; 
the  details  of  the  sail  and  truss  by 
which  it  is  fixed  to  the  mast,  from 
two  terra-cotta  lamps  of  Rartoli. 

ANTEPAGAIEN'TIJM.  The 
jamb  of  a  dm^r-case  especially  so 
termed  when  the  jamb  was  made 
with  an  oruameotul  moulding  which 

projeclad  befine  tbe  upright  pillar 
(jofl^pKt  eardmaUM)  that  formed  the 
piTot  on  which  the  door  tnmed»  and 

concealed  it  entirely  from  view  on 
the  outside.  Vitruv.  iv,  6.  Festus, 
«.  V,  Cato.  R,  JL  xiv.  4. 


This  will  be  readilv  understood  by 
the  illnstntion,  whicii  represents  an 
eleyation  and  grooond-plaa  of  the 

ancient  door  and  door-case  still  rc- 
maining  to  the  church  of  S.  Theodore 


at  Home,  formerly  the  temple  ol 
Remus.  On  the  right  side  the  anle- 
pagmentvm  is  cat  away  in  order  to 
expose  the  shaft  and  socket,  whUe 
the  left  side  and  the  ground-plan 
sliow  the  manner  in  whicli  those  parts 
were  concealed  by  the  anUpaymentum, 
and  explain  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
a  door  so  oonstmeted  could  only  open 
inwards ;  the  style  of  the  door,  to 
which  the  pivot  was  affixed,  and  the 
socket  in  which  it  turned,  being 
placed  behind  a  projecting  part  of 
the  jamb,  which  was  hollowed  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  thus  fbmrad  a  sort  of 
frame  lapping  over  the  edges  of  the 
door  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  exclode 
the  external  air  froni  the  interior. 

2.  AntepatptifNtum  su/nrius.  V  itriiv. 
iv.  6.  1.  The  Itntel  of  a  door-ease; 
especially  when  the  door  opened 
inwards,  and  the  moolduig  of  the 
lintel  lapped  over  its  upper  edge,  in 
the  same  manner  as  just  described 
with  respect  to  the  jambs  on  the 
sides,  a  construction  commonly 
adopted  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii, 
where  the  doors  are  usually  placed 
entirely  behbd  the  door  case. 

ANTKPILA'NL  The  men  who^ 
in  the  battle  array  of  the  Roman 
legion,  were  drawn  up  bi'fore  the 
Pilnni  or  Triarii^  who  were  posted 
in  the  third  line.  Thus  it  is  a  general 
term,  comprising  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  first  lines,  anid  indudinff  both  the 
Htutati  and  Principea^  as  vnej  were 
respectivelv  called.    Liv.  viii.  8. 

ANTFyklDKS  (ipflffnara).  But- 
tresses built  up  against  the  outside  of 
a  wall  to  support  it  if  weak  (Vitruv. 
vt  8.  6.),  seldom  employed  by  the 
Greek  or  Roman  architects,  ezcepc 
to  strengthen  a  foundation.  The 
illustration  shows  the  constniction  of 
the  CliHica  Mmima  at  Rome,  with 
external  buttresses  on  each  side  of 
the  masonry,  as  seen  in  an  excavation 
superintended  bj  PinneaL  These 
buttresses,  however,  are  fimned  of  a 
diflTerent  stone  fh)m  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  were  not  part  of  the  original 
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wmnction,  but  vmj  be  legiuded 
u  vHtiges  of  the  repairs  which  the 
lewm  vnderweot  upon  the  ooeanon 


aUndcd  to  by  Dkmytiat  (iii.  G7.). 
when  a  Bum  not  less  than  200,00()/. 
of  onr  money  was  laid  out  upon  them. 

ANTESIGNA'NI.  A  body  of 
the  boldest  and  best  men  of  the 
legion,  who  were  stationed  imme* 
dMiely  before  the  standards  to  pre- 
vent ihiar  being  captured  by  the 
eneaiy.  CsBt.  B,C>  1. 67.  Lit.  zziL  5. 
Id.iz.39. 

ANTES'TOR.  To  summon  a  per- 
M»n,  or  ask  him  to  become  -witness 
that  a  defendant  refuses  to  come  into 
eovt  On  sndi  oecanons  the  i^aintlff 
sikcd  any  of  the  bystanders  to  bear 
witness  of  the  defendant's  oODtempt, 
by  the  words  licet  antestari ;  upon  re- 
ceiving his  assent,  he  touched  the  ear 
of  his  witne^,  then  seized  upon  the 
person  of  his  opponent,  and  dragged 
him  forcibly  into  tfM  eooit.  nant. 
/Vry.  ir.  9.  10.  Hor.  Sat  I  9.  78. 
?lin.^.iV.  xi.  103. 

ANTLT:.      The    ringlets    of  a 
\  head  of  hair,  which  hang 


down  to  the  ears  from  the  temples 

(Festus,  •.r.  Isidor.  Ortg.  xix.  31.  S.% 
and  likewise  the  side  locks  of  males, 
when  8tudiou.sly  arranged  in  the  same 
way  from  the  templeH  down  the  sides 
of  the  face  (Apul.  Fior,  i.  3.  3.) ;  as 
in  the  example,  from  a  small  broose 
figure  fbnnd  at  Hercnlanemn.  The 
illustratian  to  Anadkma  shows  these 
ringlets  as  worn  by  femalesi  from  a 
Pompeian  painting. 

ANTILE'NA.  A  breast  strap 
attached  to  the  pack  saddles  of  a 
beast  of  burden, 
in  Older  to  keep 
the  saddle  from 
sliding  back- 
wards. (Isidor. 
On'ff.  XX.  16.) 
It  was  fastened 
to  the  front  of  the 
saddle  on  both 


sides,  and  passed  across  the  chest  of 
the  animaU  as  in  the  illostration  from 

a  painting  at  Herculaneum ;  and  was 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  pack- 
saddle  in  all  mountainous  countries, 
w  here  the  ascents  are  steep. 

ANTIQUA'Rina  A  tenn  nsed 
under  the  empire^  and  distinct  from 
Librarim,  to  de^;nate  a  person  em- 
ployed  in  copying  old  books  (Isidor. 
Ortg.  vi.  14.  1.),  and  who  wrote  in 
the  old  uncial  character  after  the 
running  letters  had  come  into  general 
use.  Becker,  Callus,  i.  p.  164.Tran8L 

ANTLIA  (drrXfo).  A  pump,  or 
other  machine  for  raisuig  watery  in- 
cluding all  the  various  contrivances 
adopted  by  the  ancients  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  not  indicating  any  par- 
ticular construction  ;  the  word  being 
used  by  Martial  ix.  19.  4.)  to 

designate  the  pole  and  bneket ;  by 
Snetonhis  (7^  51.),  the  water  tread- 
wheel  5  and  by  Callixenus  (ap. 
Athen.  ▼.  43.).  the  Archimedean 
screw.  The  different  machines  thus 
comprised  under  the  general  term 
Antlia  are  described  and  illustrated 
under  their  own  speeifie  names,  and 
ate  IP  IbUows:^!.  Bota  Aqvabia  i 

2.  TtXPANUH  ;  3.  TOIXSNO;  4.  On- 
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OILLmv     5.    l^TBtmCA  MACHIKA 

and  SiPHO  ;  6.  Cochlea. 

ANULA'RIUS  and  ANNULA'- 
RIUS.  One  who  follows  the  trade 
of  making  rings,  (Cic.  Acad,  ii  46.) 
The  ring  mken  Ibrmed  a  diatinet 
eoUeffium  or  oompany  at  Rome.  In- 
script,  an.  Mural.  2015.  5. 

ANHLA'TUS  and  ANNULA'- 
TUS.  In  general,  having  or  being 
furnished  with  rings  ;  whence 

1.  Anukui  pedes,  haying  fttten  on 
the  feet,  in  the  maimer  of  the  taning 


slaves  amongst  the  Romans,  who 
■worked  in  chains  (Apul.  Met  ix. 
p.  184.),  as  in  the  example,  from  an 
engraved  gem. 

8.  AtrnkUaamru.  Eui  with  rings 
in  them  (Plant  Am.  t.  S.  SO.)i  at 


in 


the  example,  from  a  Pompeian 

painting.   

A'NULUS  or  AN'NULUS  (datt- 

ring  for  the  finger; 
originally  made  of  iron, 
and  used  as  a  signet  for 
gealing.  Subsequently, 
however,  golden  rings 
were  adopted  initead  of  iron,  but  tlM 
iiMoftbatmelalatRoinewaiNftrioted 


to  the  senators,  chief  magistrates,  and 
equites.  (Plin.  JH.N.  xxxiii.  4.)  The 
example  represents  an  original  from 
the  Dactyliolhecu  of  Gorlsus.  The 
signet    ring  iras 
worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left    ,     .  . 
hand  both  by  the  Ajh/t/  T/j 
Greeks    and    Ro-  y^il 
mans    (Aul.  Cell. 
X.  10.) ;  see  the  right-hand  figure  in 
the  ci^  which  reweeents  the  hand  of 
Jupiter,  from  a  Pompdan  painting  ; 
and  thence  the  expression,  sedere  ad 
anulos  alimi  (Eum.  Pancg.  ad  Const. 
15.),  means  to  sit  on  the  right  haiid 
of  any  one.    But  under  the  empire 
the  fashion  of  wearing  rings  of  wiona 
kinda,  and  degrees  of  Yalue,  as  mere 
ornunientsi  beoune  prevalent  amongst 
all  classes,  and  were  worn  on  different 
fingers   of  both  hands,  as  well  as 
several  at  a  time  (Mart.  Ep.  v.  61. 
Id.  xi.  590 »  left-hand  figure 

firam  a  ranpeian  painting,  which 
shows  a  female  hand  with  three 
rings,  two  on  the  fonrth*  and  one  on 
the  little  finger. 

2.  Anulus  bi^cmmis.  A  ring  which 
has  two  precious  stones  set  iu 
(Valerian,  in  EputL 
op.  TiehelL  OoMd. 
14.)  The  illnstra- 
tion  exhibits  an 
original  from  the 
Dactyliotheca  of 
Gorlu^us  (Part  i. 
Na  68)  with  two 
engraved  gems  aet  in  it  ^  one,  a  large 
signet,  wiOi  ^  fignre  of  Mars,  and 
the  other  a  smaller  oiie»  with  a  dove 
and  myrtle  branch. 

3.  Anulm  velar  is.  A  curtain  ring, 
made  like  our  own,  to  run  upon  a 
rod  Dmt  the  porpoae  of  diawing  or 
withdrawing  the  cnitain.  Amonaat 
the  Romans  these  rings  were  usually 
made  of  hard  wood.  ( Plin.  H.  Iv. 
xiii.  18.)  In  a  house  excavated 
at  Herculaneum  in  1828  (an^  ele- 
vation of  which  is  given  as  an  illna* 
tration  to  the  artiele  DomraX  the 
iron  loda  upon  which  die j  ran  be* 


It. 
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tween  the  columns  of  the  Atrium 
tomd  entirely 


ttrnniped 


to  the  example 
aoDexed,  which  is 
from  a  miniature 
of  the  Vatican 
Virgil,  and  exem- 
pUnei  thdr  object 
ttd  on,  thoogli 
froB  the  minate- 
ness  of  the  design 
not  discernible  L-i? 
tipou  the  r(Hl, 

4.  A  ring  set  round  the  circle  of  a 
boj*t  hoop,  for 
Ac  purpoee  of 
e  JiD9" 
ling  noise  as  the 
hoop  performed 

its  rcTolutions.  (Mart.  Epigr.  xiv. 
169.)  Several  of  these  were  placed 
on  the  same  hoop,  as  shown  by  the 
«Mttple,  which  is  copied  from  a 
•n»ilchral  bemlief  on  a  tonli  etill 
twnaining  near  Tiroli. 

5-  A  plait  of  long 
itt  circles,  like 
round  the 
back  part  of  the 
^  (Mart. 

in  fhe 

tration 

which  represents 
Plotina.  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  from  an 
•ngraved  gem.  The  female  pea- 
■intnf  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman 
•ad  Neipolitni  etatee  itill  contoine  to 
airange  their  heir  in  e  similar  manner. 

In  architecture,  tmmdeU;  whieh 
consist  of  a  series 
of  rintrs  or  cir- 
cular hlU-Ls,  vary- 

in  ancient 
mmples  ftmn 

^Ivee  to  fbnr  in  nombert  wUeh  are 

placed  immediately  below  the  echinus 
of  a  Doric  capital,  and  fall  off  per- 
pendicularly under  one  another  like 
in  inverted  flight  of  steps.  Vitrnv. 

w.a.4. 


APALA'UE  or  APPLA'RE.  A 
description  of 
ladle  or  spoon, 
more  particularly 
intended  for 
cooking  or  handing  round  soft  boiled 
or  perhaps  poached  eggs  (Gloss. 
Isid.)\  though  it  was  also  employed 
for  other  purposes.  (Auson.  Epist, 
xxi.)  The  ilimtration  is  eopied  from 
an  original  of  bronze  found  in  a  kit- 
chen at  Pompeiit  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, affords  a  speeimen  of  one  of 
these  implements. 

APEX.  Literally  a  pointed  piece 
of  olive  wood,  set  in  a  flock  of 
wool,  which  was  worn  on  the 
top  of  the  head 
by  the  Flammm 
wad  Salii  (Fettm^^ 

9.  V.  Alboyalems. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  A. 
x.  270.).  It  was 
fastened  by  a  hi- 
let  on  esdi  side,  or  to  a  eap  whieh 
fitted  the  head,  as  in  the  example, 
from  a  Roman  bas-rdief;  whence 
the  word  apex  is  often  put  for  the 
cap  itself.  Fabius  Pictor  ap.  Qeil.  x. 
15.  3.  Liv.  vi.  41. 

2.  {K&yos).  The  ridge  on  the  top 
of  a  hdmet  to  whieh  the  evait  of 


horsehair  was  affixed.  (Isidor.  Orig, 
xviii.  1 4.  2.  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  492.)  The 
apex  itself  is  prominently  shown  in 
the  annexed  example,  which  is  copied 
from  a  bronze  original  found  at 
Pompeii;  hot  a  speemien,  with  the 
hone-hair  erest  sttsijied,  is  given 
under  the  article  GaLBA. 

APHUAC'TUS    or  APHRAC- 
TUM  (HtppoKToy).    A  ship  without  a 
deck,  or  only  partially  covered  fore 
and  aft,  in  the  manner  which  we 
O  9 
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term  half-decked.  (Cic.  Alt.  v,  13.) 
The  illustration  is  copied  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  aud  shows  by  the 


relative  height  of  the  men  that  it  ha.s 
no  deck  in  the  centre  ;  by  comparing 
the  decked  ship  {s,v.  Navis  con- 
8TRATA),  the  different  conatinction 
of  the  two  will  be  leidily  appaienl 

APIA'RIUM  (McW<ntfr,/MAim* 
rpo<P(7oy).  An  jtpiary,  or  place 
where  a  number  of  beeiiivea  are  liept. 
Columell.  ix.  5.  6. 

APIA'RIUS  (,ii^Ktffat<>t^ohpy6s), 
One  who  tends  and  keeps  bees.  Plin. 
U»N.  xxi.  31. 

APICA'TUS.  Wearing  the  apex 
or  pointed  cap  of  the  Flamen  Dialis. 
(Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  397.)  See  the  en- 
graving in  the  preceding  column,  and 
article  Flamen. 

APLUS'TBE  and  APLU8'- 
TRUM  (^AooTor).  An  ornament 
made  of  wooden 
planks,  somewhat 
resembling  the  fea- 
thers of  a  bird's 
wiqg,  whieh  was 
commonly  placed  on 
the  stem  of  a  ship. 
(Lucan.  ill  586.  Lu- 
cret  iv.  439.)  The 
illustration  repre- 
•eiltt  80  apUistre  in 
detail  flom  an  ancient  has-relief,  of 
^  hich  there  is  a  cast  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  situation  which  it  oc- 
cupied upon  the  vessel  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  wood-cut. 

APODYTfi'RIUM  (dwoi^pioy). 
An  tmdntniwHroom ;  especially  a 
chamber  in  the  baths  (Cie.  Q.  #V. 
iii.  1.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  25.),  where 
the  visitors  nndressed,  and  left  their 


clothes  while  bathing  ;  for  in  the 
public  establishments  every  person 
was  compelled  by  law  to  strip  himself 
before  he  passed  into  the  interior 
apartments,  as  a  cheek  to  robbery, 
and  to  prevent  the  oonoealment  of 
stolen  articles  abont  the  person.  (Gic 
CaL  86.)    The  illostratioo  repre- 


sents  the  interior  of  the  Apcxhftcrii 
in  the  baths  at  Pompeii  ;  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  the  other 
apartments  of  the  establishment  may 
hie  seen  on  the  gronnd-plan  of 
Baline^  on  which  it  is  marked 
A.  It  is  funiished  with  three  doors: 
the  one  on  the  left  hand,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  engraving,  is 
the  general  entrance  from  the  out- 
side i  that  on  the  right  of  it  opens 
into  the  cold  bath  i  and  the  neareat 
one  on  the  right  gives  access  to  the 
warm  bath.  Seats  for  dressing  and 
undressing  upon  run  along  three  sides 
of  the  room  ;  and  holes  are  seen  in 
the  walls,  in  which  wooden  pegs  were 
fixed  ftnr  hanging  up  the  elomt.  The 
small  dark  nichuB  under  the  window 
served  to  contain  a  lamp. 

A  P  ( )  P  H  ( )  H  E'  T  A  {diroip6fnrra). 
Presents  w  hieli  a  host  gave  to  his  pnesta 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment, 
to  be  carried  home  with  them.  Com- 
pliments of  this  kind  were  more  espe« 
cially  customary  dnring  the  fSlte 
the  Saturnalia.   8net  CoL  55. 

Vesp.  19. 

A  POS  P  H  R  A  G I S'  M  A  ( dirofnppi,  - 
yifffia).  The  device  or  impression 
upon  a  signet  ring.  (Plin.  Epist,  x, 
55.  8.)  See  the  Ulastntions  m.p. 
Amulits. 
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APOTHB'CA  (dwoHKTi),  A 
ftfire-room  or  repc^itory  for  any  de- 
scription of  stock.  (Cic.  Vatin.  5.  Id. 
PhiL  il  27.)  This  word  contains 
the  elements  of  the  Italian  bottemy 
nd  Fraich  boutique,  a  shop ;  but  thaA 
il  1  pemnioii  of  the  origiiMd  tense ; 
vUcB  did  not  mean  a  store  in  which 
foodi  were  kept  for  sale,  but  only  for 
tbe  pmate  use  of  the  owner.  Com- 
pare Taberna. 

2.  In  a  more  special  sense  by  the 
Romans,  a  store  room  for  wine  in  the 
m>er  ptat  of  the  hooie  (whence 
aanee,  Od,  iH.  21.  7.  descenJe  testa ; 
Vim,  Ep,u.l7AS.  PUn.  H,N.  xiv.  14. 
k  nd  7.),  where  it  was  kept  to  ripen 
m  amphorrr^  or,  as  we  might  say,  "in 
bottle;"  uhereas  the  new  wine  in 
doita  and  cu/kc,  or,  according  to  oar 
cxprcMion  in  the  wood,"  wat  plaeed 
below  in  the  cdb  maria.  [Cblla.] 

APOTHBtySIS  iditoe(w(ns\  A 
word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, but  only  used  at  a  late  period 
(TtTtuU.  Apol.  34.),  for  which  the 
i^iQ  term  is  Consecbatio,  which 


above  another  ;  and  others  were  built 
with  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches. 


APPARIT(KBE&  A  eollectiTe 
given  to  the  public  officers 
tttadied  to  the  service  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  including  the  Accensi, 

LlCTOBES,   Pb^ONES,  SCRIB^  VlA- 

TOREs,  &c  Cic.  Q.  Fr,  1.  I.  4.  Suet. 
Tib,  11. 

S.  In  the  army,  leranis  who 
waited  iqion  the  military  tribcmes. 
Hirt  B.  4fir.  87.  Umprid.  JUest. 

Ser.  52. 

A  Q  U    D  U  CT  U  S     ( i^ipaywytToi^). 
An  aqunlurt;  an  artificial  channel, 
fretjuently  of  many  miles  in  length, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  pure 
stieam  of  water  from  ita  aonree  to 
any  determinate  point.  (Cic.^/txiil 
6.  Frontinoa  dt  Aqmatduct.}  The 
illustration  represents  a  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  which  is  built  of  tra- 
vertine stone,  and  upon  a  single  tier 
of  arches ;  but  some  aqnedneta  eon* 
Tejed  aa  many  aa  thrae  aeparate 
itreama  in  Satinet  ehamid%  one 


aeeording  to  the  nature  of  the  sites 
over  which  they  passed.  The  channel 
{xpecwi),  through  which  the  water 
flowed,  is  seen,  uncovered  at  the  top. 

AQIIA'GIUM.  A  water  course 
or  stream  of  water  whieh  waa  eom- 
mon  property,  and  eoold  only  be 
diverted  m  anudl  portions  by  the  pro- 
prietors through  whose  landa  it 
passed.    Pomp.  Dig.  43.  20.  3. 

AQUA' LIS.  Any  vessel  which 
contains  water  for  drinking  j  a  water 
con,  or  water  jug.  Plant,  dure.  il.  8. 
83.  Id.  JftL  iiL  8.  89. 

8.  The  aame  aa  Matula  (Varro, 
X^X.  119.);  to  whieh  the  joke 
contained  in  the  passage  of  Plautus 
(Mil  iii.  2.  39.)  probably  alludes. 

AQUA'RIUS  (J^f>o<p6poi).  A 
water  carrier.    Cic.  Fam,  viii.  6. 

2.  A  slave  employed  in  the  hatha, 
who  brought  in  the  water,  poured  U 


oyer  the  bather,  and  filled  the  hihra, 
which  latter  duty  is  shown  by  the 
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figure  in  the  illustration,  copied  from 
a  fictile  vase.  These  men  were  noted 
for  their  lioentioos  habits.  Jut.  tL 
882.  compared  with  Festos, «.  t;. 

3.  An  officer  at  Rome  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  aqueducts,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  not  more  than 
the  quantity  allowed  by  law  to  each  in- 
dividual, or  public  establishment,  was 
hud  on  from  the  main.   Front  Aq. 

AQUILA.  The  ea^le,  the  prin- 
cipal ensifni  of  the  Roman  l^on 
(Plin.  //.  A^.  X.  5.), 
made  of  silver  or 
bronze,  and  with  ex- 
panded wings,  as 
shown  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  an  ori- 
ginal published  by 
La  Chausse  (Jhcuetl 
iTAittiq.  noinaincs,  v. 
15.).  The  manner 
an  which  it  waf  carried  is  shown  by 
the  iUnstration  to  the  fbllowmg  word. 

3.  (alcr^,  dniSf  derwfia).  In  archi- 
tecture the  triangular  face  included 
by  the  horizontal  and  sloping  cornices 
of  a  pediment,  to  which  latter  it 


formed,  as  it  were,  a  support  (sus- 
tmmUit  fiiMUgiMm  aquUei,  Tae.  IRst 
iii  71.).  The  term  is  properly  Qreek 
(Ptasan.  L  24.  5.  Id.  v.  10.  20.X  and 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  Tympanum  ; 
unless  the  latter  word  was  employed 
when  the  part  consisted  of  a  mere 
naked  face  unadorned  with  sculpture  ; 
and  the  fbimer,  when  the  snrihee  was 
hioken  hw  has-relieft  i  for  the  name 
originated  in  a  Tcry  early  Greek 
practice  of  carving  an  eagle  in  the 
pediment  of  a  temple,  especially  of 
those  which  were  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter, as  in  the  example  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  VUla  iiaUei  at  Rome. 
In  Etmscan  or  other  edifices  of  arsso- 
style  construction,  the  aquila  was 
formed  of  wood,  in  order  to  lighten 


The  principal 


the  pressure  uiM)n  the  architrave ;  a 
circumstance  which  caused  the  con- 
flagration of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitoltnns,  when  the  Capitol  was 
besieged  by  Vespasian.  Tac  HisL  I.  c, 

A  Q  U  \UIF  E  U. 
ensign  of  a  Roman 
legion,  who  carried 
the  eagle.  (Cois. 
B.  G,  T.  87.  Snet 
Aug.  10.).  There 
was  but  one  aquilifer 
to  each  legion,  though 
there  were  many 
signiferi^  or  standard 
b^u^rs.  (VegetifaftiL 
ii  18.  Compare  Tac 
Ann,  L  89.  and  61.) 
The  example  is  taken 
from  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  on  which  an 
ensign  carrying  the 
eagle  hi  ievml  times 
repreaenttd,  widi  the 
skm  of  a  wild  beast 
over  his  head  and  back,  in  the  same 
manner  as  here  shown. 

AQTTIMINA'HIUM,  AQUIMI- 
NA'Lii,  or  AQUiEMANA'LIS.  A 
Jug  from  wMeh  water  was  poured 
over  the  hands  hefore  and  after  meala. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  basin  to 
receive  the  water  as  it  fell  from  the 
hands,  so  that  the  two  together  would 
answer  to  our  "basin  and  ewer.** 
Varro,  ap,  Non.  «.  v.  p.  547.  Ulp. 
Dig,  84.  8.  kg,  19.  a.  12. 

ARA  (dvHipior,  ^fi^).  An  altar  I 
t.  e.  any  stmctare  raised  above  the 
ground,  either  of  turf,  stones,  brick, 
or  sculptured  marble,  upon  which 
the  ofiferings  made  to  the  gods  were 
phiced  or  burned.  Altars  were  either 
cucnlar  or  aqnare,  with  a  eairity 


at  the  top,  in  which  the  fire  was 
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kindled,  and  an  orifice  at  the  side 
or  bottom,  through  which  the  libatioiii 
of  wiae^  driptoes  of  the  hunit  offering; 
fHilH  The  emTity  for  the  fire  is 
thovn  at  the  top,  and  the  orifice  for 
the  outflow  of  liquids  at  the  bottom,  of 
the  right-hand  figure  in  the  cut,  which 
is  copied  from  a  Pompeian  painting  ; 
the  left-hand  figure  is  from  a  fictile 
Tase,  and  ahowt  the  liquid  itreainiog 
est  Draiii  ft  teni-hole  plaoed  higher 
ipu  Theee  parts  are  enentiid  to 
crery  altar,  on  which  victims  were 
^omt,  or  libations  poured  ;  where 
they  are  wanting,  though  the  marble 
Nvars  a  general  resemblance  to  an 
altar,  it  ir>  ofiiy  a  cippus^  not  an  ora, 
ft  ftMt  which  ftfchgoJogiete  too  often 

2.  Altars  were  erected  in  the  fol- 
lowing; situations.  In  the  lucm,  or 
sacred  prove,  before  the  statue  of  the 
divinity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated 
(Uom.  IL  ii.  305.),  as  in  the  illus- 
tration fnm  the  ardi  of  Tngao,  in 
whidi  the  trees  repreeent  the  sacred 
grofe  aomHinding  ft  etatoe  of  Dtaofty 


sents  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Fortmie  at  Pompeii,  where  the  altar 


hefore  which  the  altar  is  placed. 

3.  On  the  steps  under  the  entrance 
jM»rch,  or  in  front,  of  a  temple;  as  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  which  repre- 


is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
which  lead  up  to  the  entrance  door. 

4.  In  the  streets  of  a  town  (Plaut 
Aul.  iv.  L  20.  Id.  Mo8t.  v.  i.  45.),  and 
against  the  waDs  of  ft  houses  in  front 
of  a  picture  or  unage  of  the  Xores 
ViaUa:  as  in  the  annexed  street  Tiew 
at  Pompeii.  The  top  compartment 
of  the  bas-relief  above  the  altar  con- 
tains the  figures  of  two  Laiiks,  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  one  used  as  an 
illustration  for  that  word ;  and  the 
two  snakes  hdow  are  ft  sign  to  wftm 
the  pnhlic  against  the  commission  of 


. » 

3 

a  '  nuisance,"  as  explained  under 

Anguis. 

5.  Lastly,  they  were  placed  nenr 
or  npon  the  aiip&rviiMi  of  private 
hooses;  and  on  these  the  family 
sacrifices  were  oflbred  to  the  Penates. 
The  engraving  represents  a  resto- 
ration of  part  of  the  atrium  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri,  at  l^ompeii,  in 
which  the  impluvium  is  seen  in  the 
foreground,  with  the  altar  on  its 
margin,  traees  of  which  were  die- 
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covered  whea  the  excavation  was 
made. 

6.  Ara  turicrema.  An  altar  oo 
which  frankincense  was  sprinkled 
and  burnt  (Lucret,  ii.  353.  Virg. 
/En.  iv.  453.)  The  iihistration,  from 
an  anciunt  paintinc  discovered  at  the 
Ibat  of  the  PfeUtme  hillt  shows  a 
fyaale  engaged  in  the  dntj  of  sprink- 
ling incense  upon  %  burning  altar, 
which,  from  its  di- 
minutive size,  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
intended  solely  for 
such  olforings ;  hut 
the  passages  of  Lo* 
eretins  and  Virgil, 
above  referred  to, 
seem  to  indicate 
that  the  epithet 
turicrema  was  also 
applied  very  gene- 
rally to  every  kind 
of  altar,  because  the 

incen.se  was  commonly  used  with  all. 

7.  Ara  sepulcri  or  am  funcris.  The 
funeral  pile  upon  which  a  dead  body 


was  burned  (Virg.  ^n,  vL  177.  Ov. 
TritL  iil  13.  21.%  so  termed  beeanse 
i|  was  bniH  up  of  logs  of  wood  in  a 
sqnare  fbrmi,  like  an  altar.  The  il- 


lustration is  from  a  ba.<;-relief  repre- 
senting the  story  of  the  Iliad,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  tlir  of 
Nero,  and  represents  the  burning  of 

Patroclus* 

ABACH'NE.  A  particular  kind 
of  sun-dial,  which  is  naturally  be- 
lieved to  have  received  its  name  from 
a  resemblance  to  the  spider's  web 
produced  by  the  hour  lines  inter- 
secting the  circles  of  the  equator  and 
tropics,  described  npon  it;  but  of 
which  no  ancient  specimen. has  been 
discovered.    Vitruv.  ix.  8. 

AH/E()STY'L().S  (dpaioirrvAos). 
Araostifle ;  applied  to  a  building  or 
colonnade  in  which  the 
columns  are  situated  at 
wide  intenralst  of  not 
lets  than  3|  or  4  of  their 
own    diameters    apart   0  ^  — 0 

from  each  other  ;  as  in  0—4.  A 

the  lowest  line  of  the  an- 
nexed diagram,  which  shows  the  re- 
latiYewidUi  of  the  five  different  kinds 
of  intereolamniationi  adopted  by  tiie 
ancients.  The  aneoetyle  construc- 
tion was  particularly  employed  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  for  localities  fre- 
quented by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  in  order  not  to  occupy  too 
mneh  room  by  a  multitude  of  columns. 
It  reqnired  an  architrave  of  wood,  aa 
ttone  or  marble  could  not  support  a 
superincnmbent  weight  upon  supports 
placed  so  far  apart.  The  colonnade 
surrotmding  the  Forum  of  Pompeii  is 
of  this  construction,  in  which  vestiges 
of  the  wooden  architraves  were  fbond 
at  the  period  when  it  was  excavated. 
Vitruv.  iii.  2. 

ARA'TOR  (dpoT^p).  One  who 
ploughs ;  a  ploughman  (Plin.  ii.  DT. 
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xriii.  49  §  2.)  Also  a  plonghing 
ox,  for  the  word  is  equally  applied  to 
animals  (Ovid.  F<tst.  I  698.).  Both 
are  shown  by  the  liiuiitratioii,  from  a 
Roman  bMhrelieU 

S.  A  tenant  fiurmer  i^on  a  large 
tale,  who  cultivated  extentiTe  tracts 
of  the  public  lands  for  a  tenth  part  of 
the  pro<]uce ;  generally  persons  of 
the  efiuestrian  order,  and  spoken  of 
by  Cicero  as  a  useful  and  excellent 
class  of  men.  Cic  Agr,  iL  31.  8. 
Vart.  uL  55. 

ABA'TRUM(i^Mrr^>  Aplw^A. 
The  ploof^  noft  commonly  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments  is  a 
rery  simple  machine,  consisting  of 
the  braneh  of  an  elm  tree  either 
oatunilly  or  artificially  bent  into  a 
cieok  {buris)  at  one  eiA»  whieli  wlieo 
iharpened  to  a  point,  and  eaaed  with 
iron,  answered  the  purpose  of  a  shave 
(tomtr)',  another  branch  growing 
out  from  the  main  one  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  crooked  end,  served 
for  a  plough  tail  i^sliva)  or  handle  to 
guide  the  machine,  wad  pieis  the 
than  to  a  saAelent  depth  into  the 
gioand.  The  whole  of  these  parts 
and  details  are  distinctly  shown  by 
the  preceding  wood -cut 

2.  The  next  illustration  represents 
a  plough  of  improved  construction, 
from  a  bas-relief  discovered  in  the 
island  of  M'fl"^*  With  tbe^  ex- 
ception of  not  being  furnished  with  a 
coateTf  it  possessed  all  the  component 
parts  enumerated  by  the  Greek  and 
lAtin  authors:  viz.  a  a,  hurts  {yvris), 
the  plough-tail,  the  opposite  end  of 
which  forms  the  pole  {Uma,  'urrth- 
eo€^)  i  B,  dtaUak  (IXvjua),  the  shaie 


beam  ;  twsisr  (ftvif %  the  plough- 
share ;  o  is  a  truss  which  binds  the 
shafe-beam  more  firmly  to  the  pole 
and  pkm^-tail,  and  which  some 


archieologists  distinguisli  liy  the  name 
fulcrum^  but  without  quoting  their 
authority;  EE,  aures  (irrfpei),  the 
earth  boards  ;  f,  sHva  (ix^^v),  the 
handle  by  which  the  ploog] 
directed  the  pioagfa. 

3.  The  next  example  represents  a 
wheeled  plough  (rurrns)  from  Caylus, 
which,  besides  the  parts  above  enu- 
merated, is  likewise  furnished  with 


a  coulter  (culter),  like  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  attached  to  the  pole  in  front 
of  the  share. 

4.  AnUnm  OMrihm,  A  plough 
Ibmished  with  mould-boards.  Pidlad. 
i.  43.  1.   Wood-cut,  Na2.  e  e. 

5.  Aratntm  simplex.  A  plough 
without  mould-boards.  Pallad.  Lc, 
Woodcut  s.  Abator. 

ARBUS'CUL^  (^a/u»4<Jwo«€s> 
Strong  wooden  collars,  or  rings 
fastened  imdemealh  %caH{piaMMtrmmy 
or  under  an  engine  of  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  axle,  which 
revolved  together  with  its  wheels  in 
these  collars,  in  the  same  manner  as 
now  seen  in  a  child's  go-cart  (Vitruv. 
It.  14.  1.  Ginarot,  Wagen  und  Fakt' 
werkt^  L  91. 8.).  When  the  wheels 
rcTohred  upon  their  axle,  as  was  usual 
for  oarrM^  (earner ),  the  axle  was  of 
course  a  fixture,  and  or^nsm/ic  were 
not  necessary. 

ARCA  {Ki%on6$).  Any  large  and 
strong  box  or  chest  in  which  clothes, 


money,  or  any  kind  of  property  was 
kept  (Cato,  li.  B.  n.  3.  Cic  Parad. 


il 
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vl  1.  JaT.  xi.  26.  Suet  C0I  49)  i  « 
ehthei  tnmk^  mm^  ekett^  &o.  The 
example  liere  introdiioed  it  a  verj 

remarkable  specimen  of  a  money 
chest,  discovered  in  the  atrium  of  a 
house  at  PrMiipvii ;  and  which,  with 
l^rcat  apparent  re;ison,  is  lH.4ic'ved  to 
have  been  a  chest  in  which  the 
qoMtor  kepi  the  miblie  monici.  It 
itaiida  apon  raiaed  pedettala  eoated 
with  marble ;  the  fhune  is  of  wood, 
lined  inside  with  bronze,  and  plated 
outside  with  iron.  It  is  (li*soril)ed  in 
detail  in  Geil's  Pompeiana,  voL  ii. 
pp.  30 — 31. 

S.  A  common  wooden  hox  in  whieh 
the  remains  of  sneh  persons  as  oonld 
not  afford  the  expense  of  a  fbneral 
and  regular  coffin  were  carried  to  the 
place  of  sepulture.  Hor.  Snf.  i.  8. 
9.  Lucan.  viii.  736.  Caii  Dig,  ii. 
7.  7. 

3.  A  ooi&n  in  which  a  corpse  was 
deposited  entire,  in  the  earth  or  in  a 

tomb,  when  not  redneed  to  ashes  on 
the  ftmeral  pile  (Plin.  U.N.  ziii.  27. 


Val.  Max.  i.  I.  12.).  The  illustration 
shows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  an 
original  coflm  of  baked  elav  ( Uggeri, 
Capo  di  Bove,  pi.  19.).  The  shaded 
part  in  the  plan  is  a  raised  sill  Ibr  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  and  tho  round 
hole  in  it  is  a  cavity  for  receiving 
aromatic  balsams,  which  were  poureii 
in  through  a  corresponding  orifice 
seen  on  Sie  side  of  tiie  shell  hi  the 
upper  figure.  The  whole  was  oorered 
by  a  lid. 

4.  A  dungeon  cell  in  a  private 
house  where  slaYes  were  confined. 
C:ic.  Milo,  22. 

5.  A  wooden  caisson,  employed 
when  laying  foundations  nnder  water. 
U  was  a  square  box  without  top  or 


hottom,  sank  into  the  sround,  from 
tiie  interior  of  whidi  the  water  was 
nnmped  oat,  the  Toid  being  then  filled 
m  with  stone  or  other  materials^  of 
which  the  foundation  was  eomposed. 
j  Vitruv.  V.  12  3. 

!  ARCA'RH.  Officers  who  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  emperor's  privy 
pone  iftaaai)^  whence  tiiey  were 
termed  CoMuiami  their  offices  were 
sitttSled  in  the  Forum  of  Tngan. 
Lamprid.  Aler.  Sec.  43.  Fragment. jicr. 
ante  Justinean.  a  Maio  rr/iVa,  p.  38. 

2.  In  private  families,  cashiers  or 
servants  who  kept  the  accounts,  and 
superintended  the  receipts  and  die- 
harssnients  of  their  masler^s  property. 
Inscript  ap,  Gmt  Ml.  7,  8.  Semr. 

Dig.  40.  5.  41. 

ART  ERA.  A  close  covered  cart 
boarded  all  over,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
I  large  chest  (area),  which  was  used 
at  Rome  for  the  transport  of  inyalida 
or  aged  and  inflnn  personsi  befinw 
the  mvention  of  litters  and  other 
more  luurious  eootrifaness  (Varro^ 


L.  L,  V.  140.).  The  inmate  redined 
in  it  at  Ihll  length,  ibr  which  pnrposa 

it  was  famished  with  cnshiona  and 
pillows  inaide  ;  and  the  exterior  was 

usually  covered  over  with  loose  dra- 
pery to  give  it  a  more  sightly  ap- 
pearance, and  conceal  the  rough 
boarding  of  which  it  was  made  (Gell. 
zz.  1. 8.>  The  iUnstration  is  ftom  n 
sepnlchrBl  marUe  prescrred  in  the 
Moseom  at  Baden,  published  by 
Ginzrot  {Wa()en  und  Fahrwerke, 
tab.  19.  2.),  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  only  known  example  of  this  pri- 
mitive conveyance,  the  great  antiquity 
of  wldeh  is  authenticate  by  the  men- 
tion of  it  m  the  TwelTC  Tables.  (GelL 
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/.  c.)  The  original  also  shows  a 
iMmdle  of  drapery  placed  on  the  roof 
in  >  heap,  intended  to  be  spread  OTer 
the  whole  carriage,  as  mentjoned 
above. 

ARCHIMrMUS(apx^M'MoO.  The 
leader  of  a  company  of  buffoons,  who 
vere  engaged  at  funerals  to  dance  and 
plaj  tlie  merry-aiidivw  in  the  pro- 
ceseioBy  the  leader  of  the  party  enaet- 
iag  m  mock  representation  of  the 
person  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Soet.  Fe*p.  19.    See  also  Mimus,  2. 

ARCUA'RIUS,  One  who  makes 
bows  and  arrows.  Aur.  Arc.  Dig, 
5a  6.  6.  Compafe  Veget  MH  iL 
11. 


ARCU A'Tia  A  substraetioii  of 
arches  for  the  support  of  any  super- 
structure, as  a  roadway,  bridge,  or 
aqueduct  Frontinus,  16  and  21. 
Cat  of  Aqujsductus. 

ARCUATUa  In  general  arefaed, 
or  hnilt  upon  aicbea.  Plin.  Ep.  z. 
47.  2.    See  cot  of  AQUMDuenm. 

2.  ArcuatuM    evmu.      A  two- 


carriage  with  an  arched 
awning  orer  head.  (Liv.  i.  21.)  The 
example  is  from  a  painting  in  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  published  by  Micali 
(^Italia  avanti  il  JJominio  de  liomani). 

ABCUBALLIS^TA.  An  instra- 
mest  for  diooCing  arrowSy  combining 
the  properties  of  the  bow  and  baHista, 
The  name  points  to  a  weapon  in  the 
nature  of  the  modem  cross-bow ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  define  it  precisely, 
as  the  exact  character  of  the  Bal- 
UfffA  ia  not  mlleimtly  mdenlood. 
Veget  JfdL  iL  IS. 

ABCUBALLISTA'RIUa  One 
who  manages  the  ArtnbMtla,  Vc- 
9et  MiL  IT.  21. 


AR'CULA  {Ki^uniov).  Diminutive 
of  AacA,  in  its  general  senses;  but 
alao  apeeially  applied  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  painter^a  ooloor  box*  dtrided 
into  a  number  of  aepante  eompart^ 
ments  ;  more  espe- 
cially  used  by  en- 
caustic painters,  in  ^ 
which  they  kept 
diatinet  the 


rent  colonred  waxes  need  In  their 
art    (Varro,  B.  R,  iiL  17.  4.)  The 

illustration  is  from  a  Roman  bas- 
relief,  which  represents  Tainting  in- 
ducing M.  Varro  to  illustrate  his 
book  with  portraits. 

S.  A  small  sepulchre  or  stone 
coffin,  such  as  wae  need  by  the  Chris- 
tianized RoDoans,  and  deposited  in 
their  catacombs,  when  the  bodies 
were  buried,  without  being  burnt 
(Inscript  ap.  Grut  (1031.  4.)  The 


illustration  represents  one  of  there 
coffins  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  a 
portion  only  being  removed  in  the 
drawing  to  show  the  skeleton. 

ARCULA'lUUS.  A  maker  of 
qmilr,  oaiketip  littta  boxes.  Jewel 
eaiei,  fte.  Phmt  Ati.  lii  5. 4ft. 

AR'CULUM.  A  chaplet  made 
from  the  branch  of  the  pomegranate 
tree  bent  into  a  circle,  and  fastened 
at  the  ends  by  a  fillet  of  white  wool, 
which  was  worn  by  the  FUiminica 
IKalif  at  all  eaeriileea,  and  on  certain 
oceaaions  likewise  by  the  wife  of  the 
Rex  sacr^kmbu^  Starr,  ad  Viig.  ^tu 
iv.  137. 

2.  Or  Arculus.  A  porter's  knot; 
especially  the  linen  cloth  rolled  up 
and  twisted  into  a  circle  which  the 
young  women  plaeed  on  the  top 
of  their  beads  in  the  same  way  aa 
ia  still  practised  by  the  Italian  pea- 
santry, as  a  support  for  the  baskets 
(conesircr,  cuta)  which  they  carried 

u  2 
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in  the  Panathenatc  and  otlier  fos- 
ttTals.   (FcetoB,  §,  v.) 
This    contriTanoe  is 

llreqaently  represented 

in  sculpture  upon  figures 
carrying  any  sort  of 
burden  on  tlicir  heads, 
neh  as  the  Catupkorat 

which  latter  the  figure 

in  the  cut  presents  an 
example  from  the  baths 
of  Pompeii ;  and  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  Uie 
modniM,  whieh  it  lesemUes  indeed  in 
•I»pearance»  hot  would  be  a  most  inap- 
propriate ornament  for  such  a  position. 

AR'CUMA.  A  small  cart  (plaus^ 
trum)  or  trucks  in  which  a  single 
person  could  be  conveyed.  (Festus, 
t.r.)    The  illustration,  firom  a  se- 


pulchral bas-relief  at  Rome,  agrees 
so  precisely  with  the  definition  of 
Festos  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  real 


ARCUS  (M,  r6^y.    A  bow  for 

shooting  arrows,  the  use  of  whieh 
amongst  the  Greeks  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
contests  of  skill,  with  some  partial 
ezeqitioiis  during  the  Homeric  age 
(il  siL  B50.%  after  which  it  never 
appetn  as  a  military  weapon.  The 
Romans  employed  it  in  like  manner 
as  a  hunting  and  fowling  piece  ;  but 
it  was  never  introduced  into  their 
armies,  excepting  by  auxiliaries  from 
countries  where  it  was  the  national 


weapon. 

The  Greek  bows  were  eonstmeted 

on  two  different  plans ;  the  one  con- 
sisting of  two  horns  joined  together 
by  a  straight  stock  in  the  centre,  like 
the  top  figure  in  the  cut,  from  a  fic- 


tile vase  ;  the  other,  when  unbent, 
had  a  circular  form,  like  a  buy  {hinu^i). 


as  shown  by  the  bottom  figure,  also 
from  a  fictile  vase ;  and  when  strung, 
was  bent   backwards  a|;ainst  the 

curve,  which  must  have  given  it  tre- 
mendous power,  and  will  explain  the 
true  meaning  of  Homer's  epithet  ira- 
Airrow  (A  tIU.  266.).  The  two 
forms  are  also  distingushed  by  the 
Latin  writers  with  the  epithets  pa» 
tulus  (Ov,  Met.  viiL  30.),  and  *iiim- 
osus  or  shiuatuM  (Id.  Met  ym,  380. 
Am.  I  1.  23.). 

2.  The  Roman  bow,  as  shown  in 
their  paintings,  did  not  differ  from 
the  Greek  one. 

S.  Areut  Sc^thtcua.  The  Scythian 
bow  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  possessed  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  from  either  of  the  two 
preceding  examples,  as  will  be  per* 
ceired  by  the  illustration  copied 
fVom  the  base 
of  a  candela- 
brum in  the 
Villa  Albani, 
which  repre- 
sents Hercules 
carrying  off  the 
sacred  tripod 
from  the  temple 
of  Apollo  (see 
Hygin.  Fab. 
32.).  A  bow 
of  similar  fbim 
is  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Hercules  on  a  gem  in  the 
Florence  (Jallery ;  on  one  of  the 
Siosch  Cabinet ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
candelabrum  at  Dresden,  representing 
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the  same  qaarrel  between  llercules 
mud  ApoUo. 

The  hmated  figure  in  the  fint 
woodcut  hat  often  been  etted  by 
philologists  as  a  specimen  of  tlie 
Scythian  bow,  but  the  following  par- 
ticulars will  satisfactorily  prove  that 
such  a  supposition  is  not  8up|x)rted 
by  authority:  —  1.  Hercules  made 
■ee  cf  tao  hows  (Herod,  iw,  10.) ;  one 
of  whicfay  fli  be  reeehed  If  from 
Apollo  (ApoUodor.  iL  4.  11.  )f  was 
necessarily  a  Greek  one ;  the  other, 
which  he  had  from  Teutarus,  a  Scy- 
thian shepherd  (Lycophr.  56.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  50.  Compare  Theocr.  Id. 
ziii.  55.),  was  necessarily  one  of  those 
■ted  by  the  mtlTCt  of  thtt  coontry. 

5.  LyoophroB  (917.)  tttbnilatet  the 
Sc}thian  bow  to  n  terpent;  and 
Becker,  in  describing  the  figure  on 
the  candelabrum  of  Dresden  (Augus- 
teum,  pL  5.),  singularly  enough  mis- 
takes it  for  a  serpent,  though  the 
Quiver  at  his  tide  is  clearly  indica- 
tm  of  ilt  ml  ohineter.  8.  Stnho 
(iL  pl8S2.  Siebenlu  Compere  Am- 
mian.  xxiL  8.  5.)  comparet  the 
outline  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  to 
that  of  a  Scythian  bow  ;  one  side, 
which  is  nearly  straight,  forming 
the  chord ;  the  other,  which,  as  he 
says,  it  foettted  into  two  hatfs,  one 
larger  and  awrv  evtykar^  the  other 
maOer,  and  receding  leM,  the  how 
itself.  4.  Euripides  (a p.  A  then.  x. 
80.  >  introduces  a  country  man  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus^  which  he 
could  not  read,  somewhere  inscribed, 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  charac* 
ten  of  whieh  it  wat  eompoied  by 
tome  ftmiliar  image  \  and  he  com- 
ptfct  the  fourth  letter,  the  Greek 
Sirrmn,  to  a  lock  of  hair  twisted  into 
curls  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine, 
^<Trpvxo%  tlXtyfiiyor.  5.  Whilst 
A^athuQ  {ap.  Athen.  L  c.\  in  re- 
lattn^  the  same  story,  makes  his 
rattle  attfanibte  the  same  letter 
lo  the  fonn  of  a  Scythian  bow. 

6.  Now  the  earliest  character  need 
to  express  the  Creek  Sifpufi  was 
written  thus  ^  or  thus     as  shown 


by  the  Sigean  marbles,  a  monument 
of  very  high  antiquity  (Chishul. 
Inter.  Sig.  p.  4.  and  41.X  and  not 
like  the  letter  C,  which  it  a  more 
modem  form.  7.  Thus  the  bow 
carried  by  the  figure  in  our  en- 
graving corresponds  exactly  with 
every  one  of  the  images  to  which 
the  Scythian  bow  is  compared  —  a 
serpent,  the  contour  of  the  Enxine 
tea»  the  tendril  of  a  paratttical  pfamt, 
and  the  Greek  ^i^^aMi  whereas  Uie 
lunated  form  has  no  affinity  with  any 
one  of  them,  except  indeed  the  letter 
C  ;  but  if  that  were  admitted,  all  the 
rest  would  be  utterly  inappropriate. 

4.  Au  orcA,  a  mechanical  arruuge- 
ment  by  which  tiles,  bricks,  or  hlodu 
of  ttone  are  dispoeed  in  the  tbnn  of  n 
canre,  which  enables  thtm  to  support 
one  another  by  their  mutual  pressure, 
and  bear  any  superincumbent  weight, 
such  as  a  bridge,  aqueduct,  upper 
story  of  a  building,  &c  &c  Ovid. 
MeL  iii.  169.  Jut.  SoL  iii.  11. 


Though  the  principle  upon  which 
an  arch  is  constructed  was  not 
entirelj  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  yet 
their  vniversal  adoption  of  the  eo> 
Inmnar  style  of  architecture*  and 
general  deficiency  of  roads,  aque- 
ducts, and  bridges,  rendered  its  use 
unnecessary  to  them  ;  but  the  Ko- 
manb  euiployed  it  extensively  in  all 
their  great  workt»  at  will  he  seen 
by  numevont  examplfe  throughout 
these  ptfsa,  and  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  shown  by  the  illustration 
annexed,  which  is  elevation  of  the 
wall  called  the  puicrum  liUus  on  the 
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benlu  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  three 
oooeentric  arches  which  Ibrmed  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  a  stnicture  belong- 
ing to  the  fabulous  age  of  the  elder 

Tarquin. 

5.  An  arc  lnvay,  or  triumphal  arch 
(Saet   Claud,  l,\  and  with  the  epi- 
thet IruoRpAaltf,  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  C. 
Cetsaris.  Auffust.  F.).    During  the 
republican  period  these  were  tem- 
porary structures  of  wood  thrown 
across  a  street  through  which  a  tri- 
umph passed,  and  removed  after  the 
•how;  for  the  permanent  archways 
reeorded  under  the  republic  (Liv. 
zxxiii.  S7.  Id.  uxriL  a.)  are  termed 
fomiceSf  and  were  not  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
(See  Fornix.)    But  under  the  em- 
pire they  were  converted  into  per- 
maneiit  edifices,  built  of  marble,  and 
erected  ia  ▼arioos  parts  of  the  city,  as 
wdl  at  Rome  as  in  the  proTineial 
towns  ;  small  and  unostentatioas  at 
tot,  with  a  single  gang*waj,  bat 


subsequently  increased  in  size,  and 
elaborately  covered  with  sculpture 
and  statues,  as  in  the  illustration, 
which  presents  an  elevation  of  the 
triomphal  areh  of  Septhnins  Serems, 
now  itanding  at  Bome,  to  which  the 
statues  oolj  on  the  top  have  been 
restored,  as  they  originally  existed, 
from  the  design  on  a  medal  of  *^fit 
emperor. 

A'REA.  In  its  original  sense,  is 
naed  to  designate  any  vacant  plot  of 
ground  in  a  city,  affording  a  site  (br 
a  building  (Varro,  Z.  Z.  t.88.  Hor. 

ICptst.  i.  10.  13.).  and  from  that  it  is 
also  transferred  to  the  open  space 
upon  which  a  houMi  that  had  been 


pulled  down  had  formerly  stood 
(Liv.  iv.  16.);  whence  the  following 
more  special  significations  are  de- 
duced:—- 

1.  A  large  open  space  in  a  town, 

like  the  French  place,  the  Italian 
piazzGy  and  the  English  parade,  left 
free  and  unencumbered  by  buildings 
for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the 
townspeople.    (Vitniv.  i.  7.  1.  Hor. 
OJ.  i.  9.  18.)    These  ams  were 
often  embellished  by  statnes  and 
I  works  of  art ;  sometimes  surrounded 
by  posts  and  rails  to  define  their 
extent,  and  prevent  private  indivi- 
duals from  building  on  the  public 
property  (Inscript,  ap.  Beilori,  Fragm. 
Urb.  Horn.  p.  70.)  }  and  still  fbrther 
I  to  preclude  all  attempto  at  encroach- 
j  ment   or  appropriation,   they  were 
consecrated  to  some  deity  who  had 
his  altar  erected  in  the  centre ;  and 
hence  they  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  name  of  the  deity 
under  whose  protection  they  were 


placed,  as  the  area  of  Mereaiy,  the 

area  of  Pollux,  the  area  of  Apollo, 
which  latter  is  represented  in  the  il- 
lustration from  the  ancient  marble 
plan  of  Rome,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol,  hot  which  originally  formed 
the  paTcment  to  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  The  altar,  aa- 
cended  on  each  side  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  is  seen  in  the  centre  ;  the  open 
space  around  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
and  its^  extent  may  U*  guessed  by 
completing  the  mutilated  inscription, 
which  was  AnxA  ApotLuim. 

2.  The  open  space  of  groond  ia 
front  of  a  Roman  house,  temple,  or 
Other  edifice,  which  Ibtms  the  ares 
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of  the  vestibule  (Vkstibulum,  Plin. 
i^ameg.  52.  3.  Inschpt.  ap,  Nardioi, 


Rom.  Ant.  iii.  4.),  as  in  the  examj)lc 
(copied  from  an  ancient  painting,  in 
which  tome  of  tbe  principal  edifices 
of  Rome  aie  depietcdX  where  it  lies 
between  the  two  prqjMtiiig  wings  in 
front  of  the  bnOding* 

3.  An  open  space  in  front  of  a 
cemetery,  around  which  the  sepul- 
chres were  ranged,  and  which  served 
as  an  Ustrinum,  where  the  fimeral 


pyre  was  raised,  and  the  body  burnt. 
(Stat.  77^6.  vi.  :)7.  Tertull.  ad 
Scapttl.  3.  Marini,  Inscriz.  Alb.  p. 
lift.)  The  illustration  represents  an 
area  of  this  description,  with  the 
tonbs  bnk  nmnd  it,  wld^  was  ex- 
ctimied  hi  the  Ville  Coremi  at  Rome. 

4.  (iMfi.)  A  tkntking-JIcori  or 
more  accurately  a  flat  circular  area  in 
the  open  fields,  paved  with  flints,  and 
then  covered  over  with  clay  or  chalk, 
and  levelled  by  the  roller,  in  which 
the  grains  of  com  were  trodden  ont 
of  the  ear  bjr  eattk  dmen  lomd  it 
(Virg.  O.  I  178.  Hor.  Sat  I  I.  45. 
Cato,  ColumdL  Mlad.),  a  mode 
of  threshing  commonly  adopted  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  eyen  at  the 


present  day,  and  clearly  shown  by  the 
example  from  a  pamting  in  the 


Egyptian  tombs. 

5.  The  square  open  space  between 
the  two  wings  of  a  "clap  net"  when 
thev  are  spread  OH  gfomd,  upon 
wbieh  the  fowler  qnrmUed  hii  eeM 
to  induce  the  birds  to  alight  between 
them.    Plant  Asin.  L  3.  64. 

6.  A  bed  or  border  in  a  flower  or 
a  kitchen  garden.  ColomeU.  zi.  3. 13. 
Pallad.  i.  34.  7. 

7.  In  Martial  (z.  24.  9,\  appa- 
rently need  Ibr  the  raoe-eouae  m  a 
cireoa,  roond  which  the  chariots  ran, 
more  nsnally  called  ipatimm;  but  the 
reading  isdonbtful. 

ARE'NA.  The  flat  oval  floor  in 
the  interior  of  an  amphitheatre,  where 
tbe  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  fought, 
•o  called  beeanae  it  waa  qptmUed 
OTor  with  aand  to  prevent  the  ftet 
from  slipping  (Suet  Nen,  ftS.  Jot. 
Sat.  IV.  100.)  ;  see  the  second  wood- 
cut 9.  Amphithk ATRTM,  whlch  re- 
presents the  amphitlieatre  at  Pompeii, 
.  in  its  present  state  the  arena  is  the 
I  Ifatt  ipace  hi  tilie  oentre,  where  the 

two  email  flgnres  are  standing. 
I     ARENA'RIA  or  ARENA^RIUM, 
A  sand-pit     Cic.  Varro.  Vitriiv. 
AHENA'lUUS.    A  general  term 
I  for  any  one  who  contended  in  the 
arena    of   an    amphitheatre  either 
against  his  fellow-men,  or  with  wild 
beaata,  iaeliidmg  therefore  the  Guk- 
DiATOK  and  BMTXARnTs.  Pet  Sai, 

cxxvi.  6. 

2.  A  teacher  of  arithmetic  or  geo- 
metry, so  called  because  be  marked 
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out  his  caloulations  or  fliafrrams 
upon  a  tray  covered  witli  sand.  Ter- 
tull.  PaiL  6.    Abacus,  1. 

ARB'OLA.  DuninotiTe  of  Abba  ; 
a  small  open  squara  or  place  ( PUn.  Ep, 
T.  6.  20.)  ;  a  small  bed  for  flowers  or 
vegetables,  &c  in  a  garden.  Cola- 
mell.  xi.  2.  .30. 

ARETAL'OGUS.  A  personage 
introduced  at  dinner  time  amongst 
tho  BoDums  to  amuse  the  company, 
but  in  what  character  or  by  what 
means  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  per- 
haps as  a  sort  of  court  jester  or 
buffoon.  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  16.  Ruperti 
ad  I.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Casaub.  ad  /. 

ARGE'L  Certain  sites  in  the 
eitjr  of  Rome,  twenty-seren  in  num- 
ber, with  small  chapels  attached  to 
them  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  4.1.),  conse- 
crated by  Nuina  for  the  performance 
of  religious  rites  (Liv.  i.  22.),  and 
visited,  it  would  appear,  in  succession 
(Ov.  Fast  Sii  791.  AnL  GelL  z.  16. 
4.x  npon  ecrtain  festiTals,  like  the 
Staxkmi  of  modern  Italy. 

2.  Images  or  Gny  Fawkeses,  made 
of  bullrushe.s,  thirty  in  number,  which 
were  annually  cast  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Sublician  bridge,  on  the  Ides 
of  May,  by  the  pontiflees  and  Vestals ; 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  which 
eastern  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
Varro,  L.L.  vii.  44.  Ov.  Fast  v. 
621.  Festus.  v.  r. 

ARGENT  ARIA,  sc.  Taberna. 
A  silTersmith,  banker,  or  money- 
changer's booth  Of  shop^  generallv 
aitnated  nnder  the  colonnade  which 
sorroimded  the  forom.  Plant  £jnd, 
ii.  2.  17.  Liv.  xxvi.  27. 

A  R  G  E  N  T  A'  R I II S.  A  private 
banker,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  pMe  banker  ( JtfcnsorMt)  $  he 
reoelTed  depodts,  and  allowed  interest 
upon  than,  acted  as  a  money-changer 
for  foreigners,  and  attended  public 
sales  as  a  broker  or  commissioner,  to 
bid  for  his  employers.  Cic.  Cacin.  6. 
Plaut  Aid.  iii.  5.  54.  Suet  Nero,  5. 

AR'IES  iitpi6$),  A  battering-ram ; 
an  instrument  composed  of  a  powerfhl 
wooden  beam,  famished  at  one  extre- 


mity with  a  mass  of  iron  mouldini 
into  the  fonn  of  a  ram's  head,  which 
was  driven  with  violence  against  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  place,  in  order  to 
effBct  a  breach  in  them.  Cic  Oj:  L 
1 1.  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  706. 

In  the  primitive  manner  of  using 
this  instrument,  it  was  carried  by  a 
number  of  men  in  their  arms,  and 
thrust  without  any  other  assistance 
than  theur  united  energies,  against  the 
opposing  walls  (Vitrnv.  x.  ia.  l,\  in 
the  same  way  as  here  employed  by 
the  Dacians,  on  the  Column  of  Tr^an. 


The  next  improrement  was  to  sus- 
pend the  ram  from  a  beam  placed 
upon  uprights^  by  which  means  it 
was  swung  to  and  fVo,  wiUi  leaa 
manual  labour,  but  much  greater 
mechanical  force  (Vitruv.  x.  13.  2.); 
and,  lastly,  it  was  fixed  upon  a  frame 
which  BKyred  iqmn  wheels,  and  was 
covered  over  by  a  abed  and  aiding  of 
boards,  to  protect  the  soldiers  who 


worked  it  from  the  missiles  cf  die 

enemy  (Vitruv.  I  c),  as  here  shown, 
fVom  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimiua 

Severus. 

ARMA'RIUM.  An  annoire, 
eabaust^  or  cupboard,  for  keeping  do- 
mestic tttenads,  dothes,  money,  ca- 
riosities, or  any  of  the  articles  in 
daily  use.   It  was  a  hu^  piece  of 
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farniture,  usually  llxtd  agiiast  the 
walls  of  a  room,  diTtded  hj  shelves 


into  compartments,  and  closed  in  fhmt 
hr  doors.   (Cic.  ChmL  64.  Phmt 

Capt.  iv.  4.  10.  Pet  Sat.  xzix.  8. 
t1m.  iLN.  xxix.  32.)  The  example 
here  priven  represents  one  of  these 
cup- boards  exactly  as  descrihi'<i, 
which  fom^s  part  of  the  furniture 
belong iiig  to  u  shoemaker *8  room  in  a 
Pompeian  pointing.  1l  is  filled  with 
lasts  and  hoots* 

S.  A  book-caae  m  a  lihiary  ;  also  a 
sort  of  fixture,  and  sometimes  let  into 
the  walls  of  a  room.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17.  8.)  These  wore  divided  into  a 
namher  of  separate  compartments  by 
shelves  and  apright  divisions,  and 
each  diTision  was  distingnished  hj  a 
r,  as  the  first,  second,  and  third 
YitntT.  viL  Ptaf,  7.  Vopisc. 
Tar.  8. 

ARMFNTA'RM  S.  A  herdsman 
of  any  kind,  who  had  the  charge  of  a 
drove  of  oxen,  for  instance,  or  of  brood 
mares  (AppoL  Met  yn.  p.  14S.), 
and  onder  whose  ears  and  soperinten* 
dence  they  were  driven  np  from  the 
plains  into  the  mountains,  and  kept 
there  at  pasture  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer.  Lucret.  vi.  1250. 
Varro,  Ji.B,  iL  5.  18.  Virg.  G.  iii. 

ARMILLA  (^^\AMr  or  fl^). 
An  MHidet  fiir  niettf  rowsisting  of 
three  or  fbor  mswifif  eoilB  of  gold 

or  bronze,  so  as  to  cover  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  arm  (Fes- 
tus,  M.  V.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  31. 
16.),  generally  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  also  by  the  Gaols 


(Chnd.  Qoadrigar.  ap.  Cell.  ix. 
18.  S.)  as  an  ordbarj  part  of  their 

dress,  and  indi- 
cation of  rank 
and  power.  The 

armlet  behmged  *  ' '  7  I  \  i  V, 
likewise  to  the  ^  < ' J  [  |  |  J|  /i 
national  eostmne 
of  the  early  Sa- 
bine8(Liy.i.  11.); 
and  was  frequently  given  as  a  reward 
of  valour  to  the  Roman  soldier  who  had 
distinguished  himself,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  record,  or  worn  as  a  decoration 
upon  stdenin  occasions.  (Iat.  x.  44.) 
Tlie  example  here  given  is  from  a 
bronae  original  which  was  disoovered 
in  a  tomb  at  Ripatnmmma  npon  the 
arm  of  a  skeleton. 

iT€pia<pvpioy).  In  a  more  general 
sense,  any  circle  of  gold,  or  orna- 
mental ring,  whieh  ftmales,  and, 
more  eajftcuSlj^  the  women  of  Greeee, 
wore  npon  various  parts  of  their  per- 
sons, round  the  wrists,  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm,  or  above  the  ankle, 
all  of  which  fashions  are  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  figure  of  Ariadne, 


from  a  Pompeian  painting.  The 

Greek  language  had  an  appropriate 
terra  for  uach  of  these  ornaments  ; 
but  the  Latin,  which  is  not  equally 
copious,  includes  all  under  the  same 
name.  (Plant  Ifea.  ilL  3.  8.  Pet 
Sat  Ixirii.  6.)  Where  they  are 
ascribed  to  men,  as  in  Pet.  Sat 
xxxii.  4.  and  Mart.  Ep.  xi.  21.  7.,  it 
is  to  ridicule  in  the  first  instance  the 
vulgar  ostentation  of  a  parvenu,  and 
in  the  latter  to  characterise  a  womanly 
effeminacy  of  manner. 

I 
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3.  An  iron  rinp  fastcne<l  upon  tln' 
head  of  a  beam,  to  prevent  it  from 
splitting.    Vitruv.  x.  2.  11. 

ARMILLA'TUS.  Wearing  an 
armlet  (anai/fci),  an  ornament  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  and 
gome  other  foreign  raot  s ;  hence  a 
notion  of  disparagement  is  commonly 
conveyed  by  the  word,  even  when 
used  with  reference  to  those  nationa 
(Saet,  Nero.  30.)t  and  of  lerere  een- 
sure  when  applied  to  the  Romans,  as 
indicating  an  onmanly  imitation  of 
foreign  customs.  Suet  CeU,  52. 
Compare  Armilla. 

2.  AnniUatuji  vania.  A  dog  with 
an  amiUa  or  collar  round  his  neck. 


as  in  the  example,  from  a  mosaic  at 
Pompeii.    Propert.  iv.  8.  24. 

ARMILLUM.  A  vessel  for  wine, 
which  Varro  (a».  Non.  a.v.  p«  547.) 
describes  as  a  kind  of  uroeooit,  and 
Festus  (s.  r. )  enumerates  amongst 
the  sacrilieial  vessels.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  lu'en  in  very  common  use, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  proverb 
anui  ad  arwallum  ( Lucil.  Sat.  p.  60. 
10.  ed.  Oerlach.  ApuL  Met  iz.  pw  197. ), 
which  is  said  of  penons  when  th^ 
recur  to  their  accustomed  tricks  or 
habits,  as  "  old  women  to  their  wine 
cups." 

ARQUITES.  An  old  form  from 
wrquMM^  instead  of  araui  bowmen,  far 
whom  the  more  usual  name  is  Saoit* 

TARH.    Festus, V. 

ARTEMON  (dpT(nu,v,  a:  T.). 
One  of  the  sails  on  a  sbij),  bnl  whieli 
one,  or  where  plaee<l,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Isidonui  (OrtV/.  xix.  3.  3.) 
sayst  that  it  was  used  more  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  steerage  of 
a  Tessel  than  for  accelerating  her 


speed  —  dirHjniiitr  putiiis  nnris  causa ^ 
t^uam  ceU  ritatis — which  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  sail  attached  to  a  low  mast, 
slanting  over  the  stem,  like  that 
which  is  frequently  used  in  our 
fishing  boats,  and  in  the  small  crafts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  the 
sailors  there  call  the  trinrhttto.  This 
is  probably  the  true  interpretation, 
for  It  distinguishes  the  sail  by  a  par- 
ticular use  and  locality,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Tarions  other  saiw 
of  which  the  position  and  nature 
are  sufficiently  ascertained.  Bay- 
fius,  however  (/?.  Nav.  p.  121.)  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  maitumil,  which 
the  Italians  of  his  day  called  oris- 
mane;  and  Scheffer  {MiL  Nav,  v,  S*y 
a  topsail  hoisted  above  the  main- 
sail. 

2.  The  principal  pulley  in  a  system 
comprising  several  others  (/W//- 
irpcwton),  which  was  attached  to  u 
oootriTance  for  raising  heavy  weights. 
Vitruv.  X.  2.  9. 

ABTOLAO'ANUS  {i^oKdyayoy). 
A  very  delicate  and  savoury  kind  of 
bread  cake,  flavoured  with  wine, 
milk,  oil,  and  pepper.  Athen.  iii. 
79.   Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20.   Plm.  //.  N, 

 ...  MM 

xviu.  97. 

ARTOP'TA  (4r^).  A  monld 
in  which   pastry  and  bread  were 

sometimes  baked. 
Plant  ii    9.  ijjX 

4.    Compare  Juv,  Q  f*^  ^  ^^^^ 
Sat  T.  72.,  but 
most  of  the  com- 
mentators  refer  this  passage  to  the 
person  who  made  this  kind  of  bread. 
The  example  represents  two  originals 
I  from  Pompeii  of  the  simplest  kind, 
but  others  of  more  elaborate  pattenis 
have  been  found  in  the  same  city. 

ARTOPTIC'IUS,  sc.  panie.  A 
roll,  cake*  or  small  loaf  of  bread 
baked  in  a  mould.  (PHn. 
//.  A',  xviii.  27.)  The 
I  exani|)le  is  from  an  ori- 
ginal, which  was  discovered  with 
several  otfasfs  in  a  baker* s  shop  at 
Pompeii,  hardened  but  nniijured  by 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 
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A'RUL  A.    Diminative  of  Ara. 

A  RUN  DO.  A  reed  or  cane;  a 
planr  very  penerally  used  by  the 
ancieiiLs  in  ilie  manufacture  of  many 
articles  for  which  the  long,  light, 
daiCie,  and  tapering  Ibnn  of  ilsttalk 
wm  pecaliarij  soilabto  s  whence  the 
word  m  need  both  by  proee  writers 
and  poets  to  designate  the  object 
formed  ont  of  it  (Plin.  H.N.  xvi. 
66.  >  Of  these  the  most  important  are 

as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  bow^  made  of  eane,  partica- 
farij  employed  by  the  Ptttluant  and 
Oriental  laoei.  ffiLItaLz.12. 

S.  An  arrow  made  of  cane,  em- 
^Hoftd  by  the  Egyptians  and  Oriental 


M  well  as  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
^m.  IT.  73.  Orid.  Met  L  47L)  The 

example  represents  an  original 
Egy  ptian  arrow  of  this  description. 

3.  A  fishrnif  rod  made  of  cane» 
vbich  in  shown  in  the  annexed  eu- 


going  out  for  his  sport,  with  this  rod 
over  his  shoulder ;  the  call  bird  aits 


graving  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 
Plaut  Jiud,  ii.  1.  5.  Ov.  ifct  xiii. 

4.  A  eane  fod  tipped  with  biid- 
Ishm^  employed  by  the  ancient  fcwlers 
tat  ftrt^*>"»c  birds.  The  example 
here  given  is  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 
CB  which  a  fowler  ia  repreaented 


on  one  end  of  it,  and  a  cage  or  a  trap 
is  suspended  ft*om  the  other.  It  was 
applied  in  the  followinc:  manner. 
The  sportsman  first  hung  the  cage 
with  his  call  bird  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  under  which,  or  at  some  conve- 
nient distance  ftom  ttt  he  contrived 
to  conceal  hhnsell^ 
and  when  a  bird, 
attracted  by  the 
singing  of  its  com- 
panion, perched  on 
the  branches,  he 
quietly  inserted 
his  rod  amongst 
the  boughs,  until 
it  reached  his  prey,  which  stuck  to 
the  lime,  and  was  thus  drawn  to  the 
ground.  When  the  tree  was  very 
high,  or  the  fowler  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  his  position  at  a 
distance  fh»n  it,  the  rod  was  made 
in  separate  joints,  like  onr  fishing 
rods,  so  that  he  could  gradually 
lengthen  it  out  until  it  reached  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  whence  it  is 
termed  arundo  crtucens  or  texta. 
(Mart.  Ep.  ix.  55.  Id.  xiv.  218.  Sil. 
ItaL  vii.  674—677.  PeL  Sat  109.  7. 
Bion,/dl1.  5.)  The  bst  illnstration 
is  from  an  engraTcd  gem«  and  shows 
the  procem  deariy. 

5.  A  reed'pen,  for  wntmp  upon 
paper  or  papyrus,  one  of  which,  by 


the  side  of  an  inkstand,  is  here  repre- 
sented from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

I  2 
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Pen.  Sat  iiL  11.  Anson.  EpUt.  vii. 

50. 

6.  A  juindriin  pipe,  which  WAS 
made  of  several  stalks  of 
the  reed  or  caoe,  of  ud- 
•qnal  length  and  bore, 
Ihftened  together  and  ce- 
mented wtdft  was;  hence 
termed  amndo  cernta 
(Ovid.  Met.  xi.  154.  Suet. 
Jul.  32.  )t  &8  shown  by  the  example 
from  a  Pompeian  marble. 

7.  ▲  rod  employed  in  wearing, 
for  the  parpoee  m  aeparating  the 
threads  of  the  warp 
(stamen)  before  the 
**  leashes"  (licia)  were 
attached,  and  passed 
alternately  in  and  oat, 
before  and  beiund 
each  alternate  thread, 
in  order  to  separate 
the  whole  into  two 
distinct  parcels,  which, 
when  decussated, 
formed  a  "shed"  for  the  passage  of 
the  ehttttle*  aa  repreeented  in  the 
centre  of  the  loom  here  engraved, 
which  is  copied  from  the  Vatican 
Virgil.  Ovid.  MeL  fu  55^  and 
consult  Tela,  Texo. 

8.  A  luug  cane  with  a  sponge,  or 
other  appropriate  material,  affixed  to 
the  end  of  it,  which  tiine  eenred  ae  a 
broom  for  eweeping  and  cleansing 
the  ceilings  of  a  room.  Plant.  Stir/i. 
ii.  3.  23.  Compare  Mart.  Ep.  xii. 
48.  and  the  broom  in  the  hands  of 
the  ^'Edituus,  «.  v. 

9.  A  cane  rod  for  meaenring. 
Fmdent.  Psych.  8S6. 

10.  A  stick  or  cadgel  made  of 
cane.  Pet  Sat.  134.  4. ;  but  thia  is 
probably  the  same  as  No.  8. 

11.  Ad  espalier  of  canes  for  train- 
ing vines.    Varro,  R,  R,  i.  8.  2. 

ARX  (aitp^voAit).  The  finrttw 
or  eUcuU  of  an  ancient  town.  These 
were  always  formed  upon  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  or  an  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous rock,  rising  out  of  the 
general  level  of  the  plain  upon  which 
ue  habitable  parts  of  the  city  were 


built.  They  required,  therefore,  but 
little  artificial  fortification,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  site, 
beyond  that  of  a  wall  at  the  lop,  aud  of 
a  gate  and  tower  to  command  the  prin- 
cipal acceee.  Many  of  these  cimdda 
are  still  to  be  traced  in  various  parts 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  all  of  which  are 
constructed  in  the  manner  descril>ed. 
They  are  not  fortified  upou  any  regu- 
lar plan,  nor  have  they  any  precise 
shape,  but  merely  follow  tM  outline 
of  the  summit  on  which  thejr  stand. 
The  illostration  here  inserted  is  fttm 


a  sketch  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athena, 
as  H  now  remains,  witti  some  cdmnna 
of  the  temple  of  Jninter  Olympins  in 
the  plain  below,  which  will  serve  to 
convey  a  general  notion  of  the  com- 
mon appearance  of  these  fortresses. 
Like  the  Arx  of  Rome,  it  contains 
the  principal  temples  of  the  deities 
who  pfesraod  over  the  dtj,  which 
were  placed  within  the  endoeBre  for 
the  sake  of  protection. 

2.  Of  the  Ahx  at  Rome  no  positive 
traces  now  remain,  the  site  upon 
which  it  formerly  stood  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  modern  buildings. 
It  occupied,  however,  the  moat 
northern  and  lofty  of  the  two 
summits  into  whiidi  the  crown  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  divided,  facing 
toward  the  Via  Flaminia  and  Mons 
Esquilinus,  and  upon  the  area  of 
which  the  church  of  Ara-celi  (sup«. 
posed  to  be  a  cormptioa  of  Ane) 
now  stands.  Niebnhr,  Hut  Bom, 
I  p.  502.  transL 

AS  (from  cIt,  pronounced  3f  by 
the  Tarentines).  A  piece  of  money, 
which  represented  the  unit  of  value 
in  the  Roman  and  early  Italian  coin- 
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age.  Originally  it  weighed  one  potiud, 
lienee  c&led  <u  UbraUM;  and  was 


composed  of  a  latztm  of  copper 
and  tin  hence  nlso  called  as 

grave  ;  but  the  value  was  much  re- 
duced in  after  tinien.  In  the  age 
of  Cicero,  it  was  worth  about  three 
tethiiigi  of  oar  money.  In  iu 
cnikil  ttite  it  boK  the  impren  of  a 
bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow,  embleniatie 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  {peau,  whence 
the  word  pecvnia),  which  constitute 
the  wealth  of  ail  priuiilive  ages; 
afterwards  the  more  usual  device  was 
a  doable-headed  Janus  on  one  side 
widi  tfie  prow  of  n  ynmX  (m  8b- 
■mn),  or  of  Mereuy,  the  «d  of 
mfte»  on  the  other,  as  shown  by  the 
example  introduced  abore,  drawn 
one-third  the  size  of  the  original, 
which  weighs  in  its  present  state 
10  oz.  10  gr. 
ASC  AU'L£S  idaiuiiKris)'  A  word 
from  the  Oieekt  signifying 
n  bag-pqier.  (IfarL 

These      men  are 
scarcely  to   be  rec- 
koner!   amongst  the 
cla^    of  professed 
■itineitBt;  fbr  the 
iBitnnicot  that  Ihej 
pteyed*  was  pecnliar 
to  the  peasantry  and 
common  people,  as  is 
clearly    to     be  in- 
ftrrcd  from  the  pas- 
sage of  3Iartial  (L  c. ), 
n&  from  the  ftjrle 
nd  drefli   of  the 
fgnre   here  introduced,  wliieh  it 
copied  from  a  small  bronze  figure 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Middleton,  evidently  intended  to  re- 
present   a   person   of    the  lower 


classes.     The  ancient  marbles  and 

gems  afford  other  speeimens  of  the 
same  snlgect 

AS'CIA.    The  name  giTen  to 

several  different  implements  em- 
ployed in  separate  trades,  and  for 
distinct  purposes,  all  of  which  were 
classed  under  the  same  term,  bi*cause 
they  possessed  a  general  resemblance 
in  form,  or  the  mamMr  in  wliieh 
they  were  handled*    They  are  as 

follows :  — 

1.  {aKtTrapyov).  An  instrument 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  1>»- 
dalus  (Plin.  H.  A'  vii.  57. of  com- 
mon use  amongst  all  workers  in 
wood,  such  as  carpenters,  wheel- 
wrights, shipwrights,  &c.  (XIL  TaK 
ap.  Cic  Ltg.  iL  23.  Pet  SaL  74.  16.), 
and  corresponding  in  some  respects 
with  the  am  or  addiee  of  our  day  i 


but  with  these  important  distinctions 
—  that  it  was  osed  for  chopping  sor- 
frees  placed  in  an  apright,  instead  of 
horizontal,  position  (see  the  illus- 
tration SL  Ascio) ;  had  a  shorter 
handle,  so  as  to  be  used  with  one 
hand ;  and  was  formed  with  a  bluff 
head,  like  a  hammer,  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  blade,  whilst  the  opposite 
end,  whieh  frnned  the  eatting  edge, 
was  slightly  hollow,  and  ennred  over 
for  the  cooTenience  of  chopping  into 
the  hoUow  side  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  for  scooping  out  flat  surfaces,  all 
which  characteristics  are  distinctly 
shown  by  the  example,  which  repre- 
sents two  specimens,  slightly  dif- 
fering ftom  one  another,  both  copied 
from  sepnlchral  marbles. 

2.  (r^Kos  andT^x^)L  An  instrument 
of  nearly  similar 
form,  employed 
by    masons  and 
builders,  to  w  hich  ailusion  is  often  made 
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in  sepulchral  inscriptions.  It  had  a 
hanunor  at  one  end,  and  a  blade,  like 
a  bird's  bill,  at  the  other  (Aristoph. 
Au.  1138.  Schol.  ad  /. ),  as  seen  in 
the  illustration,  Avhich  is  copied  from 
an  original  found,  with  several  other 
building  implements,  at  Pompeii. 

3.  An  instrument  used  by  brick- 
layers for  chopping  lime  and  mixing 
mortar  (Vitruv.  vii.  7.  Pallad.  i.  14.), 
as  in  the  example  from  Trajan's 
Column,  which  represents  part  of  a 


figure  employed  in  the  process  de- 
scribed. 

4.  A  short-handled  hoe,  used  by 
gardeners,  agricultural  labourers,  &c. 
for  breaking  up 
the  ground,  ex-  ffr^ 
cavating     earth,  fflk  ^^&?55 
and  similar  pur-  I,  \ 
IKJses.  (Pallad. 
i.  43.)    The  il- 
lustration  is  from   the  Column  of 
Trajan,  and  resembles  both  in  use 
and  form  the  zappa^  or  short  hoe  of 
the  modern  Italian  peasant. 

AS'CIO  {(TKfirapv'iiot).  When  ap- 
plied   to    wood- workers,    to  chop. 


form,  or  fashion  with  a  carpenter'g 
adze  {ascitiX  an  operation  which  the 
ancients  perfoniied  with  one  hand, 
and  u|K)n  surfaces  placed  in  an 
upright  position,  as  shown  by  the 
cut,  which  represents  one  of  the 
workmen  of  Dsedalus  employed  in 
this  manner,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Villa  Albani. 

2.  When  applied  to  builders,  to 
stir  up  and  mix  mortar  with  a  plas- 
terer's hoe,  as  in  the  illustration  to 
AsciA,  No.  S. 

ASCOPE'RA  (iLCTKoirhpa).  A 
large  bag,  or  knapsack,  made  of  un- 


dressed leather,  in  which  foot-tra- 
vellers carried  their  necessaries,  as 
contradistinguished  from  hippopera, 
the  horseman's  saddlebags.  (Suet. 
A'dJTo,  45.)  The  illustration  is  se- 
lected from  an  ancient  fresco  paint- 
ing, representing  a  landscape  scene. 

ASINA'RIUS.  A  farm  servant 
who  had  the  charge  of  feeding, 
driving,  and  tending  the  asses  be- 
longing to  the  farm.  Varro,  li.  R. 
i.  18.  1. 

ASPERGIL'LUM  (wtpi^ayHt- 
ptoy).    See  the  next  word. 

ASPER  SIO.  The  act  of  sprink- 
ling with  water,  as  a  purification, 
before  making  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
bi'low  (Cic.  Leg-  ii.  10.  Compare 
Ov.  Faat.  v.  670.  Virg.  A^n,  iv.  635.); 
whereas  the  whole  body,  or  the  hands 
and  face,  were  immersed  previous  to 
a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  g<xls  above. 
(Broiler,  de  Adorat.  cap.  12.)  This 
ceremony  was  performed  either  with 
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•A  branch  of  laurel  ;  as  in  tho  example 
from  a  medal,  which  represents  IjII* 


cilia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Anrelias, 
breaking  off  a  branch  to  sprinkle  the 

young  children,  whilst  a  priestess 
is  draMiiip  water  from  th«^  river  ;  or 
with  a  whisk  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  as  in  the  annexed  eograviDg, 


alto  from  a  medal,  and  which  the 
Creeks  termed  ■Kfpi^^ayr'fjpioy  or 
(xLyriarpoy.  The  corresponding  Latin 
terra  is  unknown ;  for  the  word 
aspergiUum,  employed  by  modem 
pluloiogisit,  ia  not  anppoited  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

ASSER.  In  general,  a  small 
wooden  beam,  pole  or  post  fixed  in 
or  tijHui  anything  (Liv.  Ca*s  Tac. )  ; 
w  h<  nc«'  the  following  more  special 
meanings  are  deduced:  — 

1.  The  pole  by  which  a  palanquin 
(JteHka)  waa  earned  on  the  shoolden 
of  tta  betrers.  (Soet  Cal  58.  Jnv. 
iiL245.  Id.  vii.  132.  Mart  ix.  S3. 9.) 
It  was  entirely  separate  from  the  con 
veyance,  and  must  not  be  confonnded 
with  the  shafts  (amites),  which  were 
permanently  aifixed  to  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  or  al  Icitl  only  remorcable 
opon  oecatuNi.  The  oner  was  paved 


I  nnder  a  thong  (Jorum,  strnppus)  at- 
I  tached  to  these  shafts,  like  the  IhicA* 


band  in  sin^e  htmett,  and  then 
faited  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers  {lecticani),  so  that  the  whole 

weight  of  the  carriage  was  sus- 
pended upon  it.  The  subjoined  en- 
graving, which  represents  a  Chinese 
'  sedan,  from  Staunton,  will  make  the 
I  matter  perfectly  clear,  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  ancient  example  It  is 
assumed  to  coincide  with  the  Roman 
model,  from  the  light  it  throws  npon 
the  different  terms  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  conveyances,  and 
the  simple  and  natural  explanation  it 
affords  upon  those  points  which 
scholars  have  failed  to  reconcile; 
beridea  that  a  moment's  reflection 
will  eouTince  any  one  that  a  sedan 
eoold  not  be  carried  by  six  or  eight 
men,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
{/le  J  a  pharos,  octaphoros)^  by  any  de- 
vice so  convenient  as  the  one  de- 
picted, 

3.  An  iron-headed  beam  suspended 
and  wovked  like  a  ram  on  board 

ship,  to  damage  the  enemy's  rigging. 

Veget  Mil.  iv.  44. 

3.  Aftscr  fdlratus.  A  long  pole, 
with  a  sharp  and  crooked  iron  head, 
used  in  sieges  to  mow  down  the  gar- 
rison on  the  walls.    Liv.  xxxviii.  5. 

4.  Jjseres*  In  architectore,  the 
eosMioa  ra/Un  cif  a  timber  roof,  o?er 
wliieb  the  tiles  are  laid ;  niaiked 
hk  in  the  plan  which  illustrates 
the  word  Materiatio.  Externally 
they  are  represented  by  the  orna- 
ments called  dentils  (Dknticiti.its,  2.) 
in  Ionic  and  Corinthian  elevations. 
VitruT.  It.  2.  1.  and  5. 

ASSER'CULUM  and  A88ER'- 
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CULUS.  DiDilnatiTe  of  As$er ;  any 
small  pole  or  stake^  and  so  used  for 

a  broom-handle.  CatOt  R.  R,  153. 
Wood-cut  8.  JEmrvus. 

ASS  IS  (<TttVit).  A  flat  board  or 
plank.    Cfcs.  Pliu.  Colunicll.  N'itruv. 

2.  A  valve  in  a  water-pipe,  or 
water-cock,  by  the  turninp:  of  which 
the  liquid  is  drawn 
off  from,  or  re- 
tained in,  the  pipe. 
(Vitruv.  X.  7.  1.) 
The  example  re- 
presents an  original  ' 
broDse  cock,  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Capri ;  the  contriTaace  for  turning 
the  valve  is  distinotly  apparent  at  the 
top. 

ASSUS.  Literally  roasted;  hence, 
in  the  neuter  gender,  assum ;  a  cham- 
ber in  a  set  of  baths  heated  with 
warm  air,  with  the  oljjeet  of  pro- 
moting violent  perspiration.  Cie.  Q, 
Fir,  iik  1.  1.  See  SimATio,  Suda- 
torium. 

2.  Assa  tibia.  A  solo  on  the  pipe, 
without  any  vocal  accompanimeot. 
Serv.  ad  V  irg.  (r.  ii.  417. 

3.  Aita  nutrix*  A  drjf  narte. 
SchoL  Vet  ad  Juv.  Sai,  xiv.  808. 

4.  Asti  lapidcM,  Stones  laid  with- 
out mortar  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii. 
417.).  in  which  way  the  finest  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings  were 
constructed. 

ASTRAG  ALIZONTES  (aorpaya- 
A((0mt).  A  Greek  name  used  to 
designate  persons  engaged  -gcte-g- 
in  piny  in. 2:  with  the  AnwrA/e-  ^J^gZSi 
fxmts  of  animals  {karpa-  ^^^^M 
ydxoi,  Latin  Ta/i  ),  one  of 
which  is  here  shown  from  an  original 
of  bronse»  a  very  fhvonrite  sntjeet 
with  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
Greece.  (Plin.  U.  N,  xxxiv.  19. 
§  2.  Pausan.  x.  30.  1.)  Both  sexes 
amused  themselves  in  this  way,  and 
employed  the  knuckle-bones  for 
many  different  games  ,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  commonest,  which  appears 
to  he  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  Greek  painting 
disooven^  at  Resina,  resemhled  what 


onr  school-boys  call  "  dibs,"  and 
consisted  merely  in  throwing  the 


bones  up  into  the  air,  and  catching 
them  a^n  on  the  hack  of  the  hand 
as  they  ikll  down.  In  many  others, 
which  were  purely  gambling  gamesy 
the  bones  were  marked  with  numben^ 
and  used  as  dice.  Jul.  Poll,  ix. 
100-  104.  Bust.  Od,  i.  p.  1397. 34.  sq. 
and  Talus. 

ASTRAG'ALUS  (JkarpiyaXos), 

The  Greek  name  for  one  of  the  eer* 

tebral  bones,  the  ball  of  the  ankle-joint 
and  the  knuckle-ltone  of  animals, 
which  was  used  instead  of  dice  for 
games  of  chance  and  skill,  but  is  not 
employed  in  any  of  these  senses  by 
the  Latin  writeis. 

S.  Bv  the  Roinan  arehiteets,  an 
astragal  g  a  smsU  moulding  of  semi- 
circular profile,  so  termed  by  the 
ancients  from  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears,  in  its  alteniation  of 
round  and  angular  forms,  to  a  row  of 
knnekle-hones  (lurrpdya\os,  and  la«t 
cut  but  one),  pUced  side  hy  sidei 
and  called  a  bead  or  baguetti  by  the 
modems,  because  it  closely  resembles 
a  string  of  beads  or  berries.    It  is 


more  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Ionic  order,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  form  the  lowermost  member  of  the 
capital  immediately  under  the  ecAt- 
nitf,  to  divide  the  fiMsea  of  an  archi* 
trave.  or  in  the  base,  where  it  is  a 
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plaiti  moulding, 'similar  to  the  torus,  ' 
but  of  smaller  dimensions.  ( VitniT.  iv. 
I.  11.  Id.  iil  4  7.  Id.  iiL  5.  3.) 
The  first  of  the  t^o  specimens  here  i 
given  is  from  a  capital  of  the  temple 
of  Apolks  near  Miteliis;  tlie  lower 
one  IWnb  fho  templo  of  Minem  at 
Priene. 

ASTUR'CO.  A  small  horse  of 
th<»  Spanish  A<?turian  breed  ;  highly 
valued  ]<\  the  liomans  on  account  of 
its  6how\  action  and  easy  |mce8. 
PUb.  BM  iriiL  67*  Mart  dKr.  19t. 

ATHLB'TJB  (iMXvnrf).  A  gene- 
nl  name  Ibr  the  ottnhatants  who  con- 
tended for  a  prise  (iexou),  in  the 
pTiMic  p^Tr5f*<5  of  Greece  nnd  ftalv  ;  of 
w^hom  there  were  five  kii]<ls,  each  dis- 
tin^^iBhed  by  an  appropriate  name, 
▼il.     CUBSOB,     LCCTATOR,  PUGIL, 

QuiHQiTBano,  PAMCBAtiAmtfli 

ATLANTES  C^rXwtns).  Pro- 
perly  a  Greek  tem  (lo  which  the 

Latin  Tflamokf.?  eorre*! ponds),  Ti«:ed 
to  df  *-ignate  hnmiin  frfjurr^,  when  em- 
ployed as  architectural  supports  to  an 
entabiature  or  cornice,  instead  of 
colnmnt,  and  lo  termed  In  elliiaioii  to 
tile  eloiy  of  AflM»  who  bote  the 
bearens  on  his  shoulders.  (Vitrnv. 
▼L  10.)    One  of  these  figures  is 

pren   nrtder  ArCUI«U8|  CfoiiI  ft 
cunen  at  Pompeii. 

ATRAMENTA  RIUM  (/AcAay- 
96xn)»  A  Teasel  for  holding  atra- 
■wliMt,  a  blaek  liquid  employed  for 
tmnpm  parpoaee,  as  nmisli,  by 
painters  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  86. 
n.  1?  )  :  by  shoemnkers  for  dyemq: 
tiieir  leather  (Plin.  //.  ;V.  xxxiv. 
32.);  and  also  for  wriung  ink  (Cic 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  15.),  in  reference  to  which 
last  oae  the  term  antwm  to  our 
mk'Wtami  (Olom.  Pblhn.  Vnlgat. 
Exedu  iJL  one  of  whieli  is  ahmrB 
in  Abundo  5. 

ATRIFN'STS.  A  domestic  slave, 
or  one  wlio  belonped  to  the Jamtiia  ur- 
bana  m  all  the  grertt  Roman  houses,  to 
whose  especial  cliarge  the  care  of  the 
Airhm  was  oommtttodi  Be  oecnpied 
a  position  not  nnllke  that  of  rnaHn 
^MbI  in  Hie  pmeni  day  I  &r  lie  exer- 


cised a  control  over  all  the  other  slaves 
of  the  household,  took  eharfre  of  the 
busts,  stntiies,  and  valuables  exposed  in 
the  atnum,  set  out  and  arranged  the 
furniture,  and  saw  that  it  was  kept 
dean*  and  nothing  damaged.  Plaiki 
Atm>  paamm,  and  especially  Aet  Ii. 
8c  2.  and  4.    Cic.  ParcuL  v,  f. 

A  T  R  I'OLi;  M .  Dim  i  n  {iti  ve  of 
Atrnnii,  and  thus,  in  agener:!!  sense, 
any  small  atriom  ;  but  the  word  has 
aUii  a  more  special  applicaUun,  and 
designates  a  distinct  member  hi  the 
Uffge  Roman  palaees»  wbieh  migbt  be 
styled  tbe  memd  or  back  atriam ;  for 
it  was  disposed  with  sleeping  rooms 
and  other  members  all  round  it, 
t^iinilar  to  those  of  the  principal  one, 
from  which  it  chiefly  ditfered  in  size, 
and  perhaps  in  splendour.  Cic  Q. 
Fr.  m.  1. 1.  Id.  ^11.  L  10. 

A'TRIUM.  A  large  apartmentp 
constituting  the  first  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal  pnrts  into  T^hich  the  proiind- 
plnn  (if  a  Honuin  house  w-as  divided. 
It  was  approached  directly  from  the 
entrance  hall  or  passage  (j»ro<AyrMm), 
and  in  early  times  senred  llie  iSuuly 
as  tbe  eomnum  place  of  rennion,  or 
poUie  room  of  the  house,  in  wbieb 
the  women  worked  at  their  looms, 
I  the  family  statues  and  wacesfral 
iroa^res  were  displayed,  the  household 
gods  and  their  altar,  as  well  as  the 
kitchen  hearth  (^ocus^,  were  situated. 
Its  relatlTe  position  witii  regard  to  ^e 
rest  of  tiie  mansion  Is  ihown  in  the 
two  fint  ground-plans  which  illua- 
tmtc  the  word  DoMVS,  on  which  it  is 

marked  r. 

As  regards  the  internal  structure, 
it  consisted  of  a  rectangular  apart- 
ment, the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
over  with  a  roof,  baling  in  most  eases 
an  aperture  In  tbe  centre  (complu* 
tn'iim),  and  a  corresponding  basin  in 
the  floor  ('mpfftvitm),  to  receive  the 
ruin  water  which  flowed  in  through  the 
opening  (see  the  next  wood-cut).  The 
roof  itself  was  frequently  supported 
upon  colomnsi  wbieb  Urns  formed  a 
colonnade  or  open  cloister  roimd  Its 
sides  (lee  wood-ent  Na  8.).  Bnt  as 
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the  roof  was  constructed  and  sup- 
ported in  several  different  ways, 
each  of  which  gave  a  different  cha- 
racter to  the  interior,  these  varieties 
were  classed  under  the  following 
separate  names,  to  distinguish  the 
different  styles  adopted  in  their  con- 
struction :  — 

1.  Atrium  Tuscanicum.  The  Tus- 
can atrium ;  the  simplest  and  pro- 
bably most  ancient  of  all,  which 
was  adopted  at  Rome  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  could  only  be  em- 
ployed for  an  apartment  of  small 
dimensions.  Its  peculiarity  consisted 
in  not  having  any  columns  to  support 
the  roof,  which  ran  round  its  sides, 
and  was '  carried  upon  two  beams 
placed  lengthwise  from  wall  to  wall, 
into  which  two  shorter  ones  were 
mortized  at  equal  distances  from  the 
wall,  so  as  to  form  a  square  opening 


in  the  centre  between  them  (Vitruv. 
i.  6.  2.),  as  seen  .in  the  engraving 
above,  which  presents  a  restoration 
of  the  EtriLscan  atrium  to  the  house 
of  Sallust  at  Pompeii. 


2.  Atrium   Tetrastylum.    The  te 


trastyle  atrium,  so  termed  because 
its  roof  was  supported   upon  fonr 

,  columns,  one  at  each  angle  of  the 
iniplurium.  The  illustration  affords 
a  specimen  of  this  style  from  a  house 
at  Pompeii,  excavated  by  General 
Championet ;  from  the  preceding 
example,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
restoration  of  the  roof,  which,  when 
it  rests  upon  the  four  columns,  will 
form  a  covered  gallery  round  the 
sides  of  the  room,  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre  between  them,  similar  to 
the  one  there  shown,  but  with  the 
decoration  of  a  column  at  each  of  its 

,  corners. 

I  3.  Atrium  Corinthium.  The  Co- 
rinthian atrium,  which  was  of  the 
same  description  as  the  last,  but  of 
greater  size  and  magnificence,  inas- 

I  much  as  the  columns  which  supported 


its  roof  were  more  numerous,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  back  from  the 
impluvium.  The  central  part  was 
also  open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  a  Corinthian  atrium  at 
Pompeii,  restored  after  the  pattern  of 
a  house  which  was  discovered  with 
its  upper  story  entire  at  Herculaneum, 
and  an  elevation  of  which  is  intro- 
duced in  the  article  DoMrs.  In  this 
style  of  construction,  one  end  of 
every  beam  which  bore  the  roof,  and 
formed  a  ceiling  to  the  colonnade 
round  the  room,  rested  upon  the  head 
of  each  column,  the  other  one  upon 
the  side  wall,  instead  of  being  placed 
parallel  to  it,  as  in  the  Tuscan  and 
,  tetrasiyie ;  they  are  thus  arranged  at 
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right  aDglcs  to  the  walls,  or  in  other 
words,  recede  from  them,  which  is 
wluit  it  mcmt  bj  the  ezpremon  of 
Vhnmns,  i  porm&us  reetdumt, 

4.  Atrimm  dhpluviatum.  An 
atriam,  the  roof  of  whieb  was  formed 
in  a  shelving  di- 
rection, with  the 
slaot  turned  out- 
mrii  Uraoi  Uie 


of  towards 
it,  and  which, 
therefore,  shot  off 
the  water  from 
the  boose  into  gutters  on  the  outside, 
instead  of  conducting  it  into  the  im- 
fhuimmt  as  in  the  three  preceding 
iMtances.  Such  a  plan  of  coostme- 
tkm  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram 
annexed,  from  the  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  where  the  openirij;^  in  the  cen- 
tre and  the  outward  she/re  of  the  roof 
is  Terj  cleverly  expressed. 

5.  Atrimm  Mumrnimm,  The  tea- 
indioated  or  eoTered  atrium,  wbieh 
had  no  eomplmrium^  the 
whole  apartment  being 
entirely  covered  over 
by  a  roof  of  the  kind 
termed  teMwio  (Vitruv. 
Y.  1.),  which  is  also 
dererij  caprciiad  by 
die  artist  who  executed 
tbe  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  from  which  the  illustration  is 
selected.  It  is  probable  that  an 
a^ium  of  this  description  consisted  of 
two  stories,  and  that  it  received  its 
light  from  windows  in  the  upper  one. 
Compare  also  Catakdiuic. 

ATTEGaA.  A  Moorish  hut  or 
wigwam  made  of  reeda  and  thatch. 
Jnv.  Sat.  xiv.  196. 

AUCEPS  {l^fvTjjs,  opyiSfuriis).  In 
a  general  sense,  a  fowler  or  any 
person  who  amuses  himself  with  the 
sport  of  snaring,  netting,  and  killing 
Inrda;  but  in  a  more  special  sense, 
m  aiaire  bekm^g  to  the  fasMa 
rwtHca,  something  like  our  **  game- 
keeper," whose  employment  consisted 
III  taking  and  selling  game  for  the  profit 


of  his  owner;  the  j)rincipal  sources  of 
income  on  some  estates  -  ^ 

being  derived  from  the 
prodnoe  of  the  woods  - 
and  fisheries.  (Ov.  A.  ,  ^rf) 
Am.  ill  669.  Plaut.  <^/V--lIA 
Trin.  ii.  4.  7.  Pignorius 
de  Serr.  p.  560.)  The  A 
illustration,  from  a  small 
marble  statue  at  Naples, 
representa  one  of  uese 
fowlers  retnming  with 
his  game.  He  wears 
a  sportsman's  hat  and 
boots,  a  tunic  and  cloak  of  skin  with 
the  fur  on,  carries  a  hunting  knife  in 
his  right  hand,  two  doves  slung  to  the 
girdle  round  his  waist,  a  bare  on  hit 
left  arm,  and  the  end  of  the  noose  in 
which  it  was  caught  appears  between 
the  fingers.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  fowlers  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  sport  were  gins  and 
snares  (/ayuci,  pedica),  a  rod  tipped 
withbnd  hme  {anmdo,  calamus),  traps 
(mMMwue),  elap>nets  (flmOet),  a  call- 
bird  (ooiff  tOex),  and  cage  for  the  same 
(cavea) ;  the  manner  of  using  all 
which  is  described,  and  illostrated 
under  each  head. 

AUDITO'RIUM.  Any  place  in 
which  orators,  poets,  aud  authors 
generally,  assembled  an  andienoe  to 
hear  their  compoaitions  recited. 
Quint  ii.  11.  3.  Id.  3L  L  36. 

2.  A  lecture-room,  in  which  philo- 
sophers and  professors  delivered  their 
lectures.    Suet.  Tib.  11. 

3.  A  court  of  justice  where  trials 
were  heard.  PanL  Dig.  49.  9.  1. 
Ulp.  Dig,  4.  4.  18. 

4»  AudtUtrium  Principis.  The 
court  or  chamber  in  which  the  em- 
peror sat  to  hear  and  decide  causes. 
Paul.  Dig.  42.  1.  54. 

A  IT  G  U  R  (ol<avo<nt6Tos).  An 
augur,  a  Roman  priest,  who  inter* 
pr^ed  the  will  of  the  gods,  or  le- 
▼ealed  fbtnre  events  from  observa^ 
tions  taken  on  the  flight  and  singing 
of  birds.  (Liv.  i.  36.  Cic  Div.  i. 
17.)  They  were  formed  into  a 
college   or    corporation ;    and  are 
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principally  distinguished  from  Other 
classes  of  the  priesthood, 
on  coins  and  medals,  by  ^( 
a  crooked  wand  {lituus), 
lik«  a  crofier,  which 
th^  CMried  in  the  right 
haiftd,  and  eometimet  with 
the  sacred  bird,  and  the 
water)  ug  (capis)  by  their 
side  or  on  the  reverse. 
The  example  is  from  a 
inedal  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninns. 

AUGURA'LE.  A  space  on  the 
right  side  of  the  genml*i  tent  (pra- 

torium)  in  a  Roman  camp,  where  the 
auspices  were  taken.  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
30.    Compare  Quint,  viii.  2.  8. 

AUGUSTA'LES.  An  order  of 
prieets  inetitnted  hy  Angnstns,  and 
aeleeted  from  the  daw  of  ft«ed>nien, 
whose  duty  it  wai  to  saperintend  the 
religious  ceremonies  connected  -with 
the  worship  of  the  Lares  Compi- 
tales^  deities  who  presided  over  the 
croes  roads,  to  whom  it  was  customarj- 
to  ereet  a  shrine  al  the  spot  where 
these  roads  met  Pet.  S<iL  30.  2. 
Orelli,  Inscr.  3959.  ScboL  Vet  ad 
Hot,  Sat.  ii.  3.  281. 

2.  Sodalcs  Augustales,  or  simply 
AugustaUa.  An  order  of  priests  in- 
stitated  by  Tiberius,  to  superintend 
the  dirine  honours  paid  to  Angostus 
and  the  Julian  fkmily.  The  hody 
consisted  of  twenty-one  persons  se- 
lected from  the  principal  Roman 
families.  Tac.  Ann,  i*  15.  and  54. 
Reines.  Inacr.  i.  12. 

AULA  (wMty  Properlv  a  Oreeh 
word,  whidi  in  eariy  times  designatsd 
an  open  court  or  court-yard  in  fmox 
of  a  house,  around  which  the  stables, 
stalls  for  cattle,  and  farming  out- 
houses were  situated  ;  hence  the 
Roman  poets  adopted  the  word  to 
express  a  dog-kennel  (Gimt  Cyneg, 
167.x  ^  •beep  pen  (Plop.  iiL  %  89), 
or  a  den  fbr  wild  animalai  Pet  Sot 

119.  17. 

2.  Subsequently  to  the  age  of 
Homer,  the  Greek  aula  was  an  open 
peristyle  in  the  interior  of  a  house, 


of  which  there  were  two  in  every 

mansion  (Vitruv.  ti.  7.  5.);  one 

round  which  the  men's  apartments 
were  disposed,  and  the  other  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  females.  In 
other  respects,  they  corresponded  in 
general  arrangement  and  distribatlQa 
to  the  olrtaai  and  ^eruQilNan  of  a 
Roman  house:  see  the  plan  of  the 
Greek  house  s.v.  DoMUS,  on  which  the 
two  aul(f  are  marked  respectively  c 
and  £.  In  allusion  to  this  sense  of 
the  word,  Virgil  uses  it  for  the  cell  of 
the  queen  hee.  J5!i.  iiL  85S. 

3.  AiJa  regia.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  soene  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  especially  for  tragic 
performances,  representing  a  noble 
mansion  (Vitruv.  v.  6.  8.),  near  or  in 
which  the  action  was  supposed  to 
take  plaee.  The  iUnstration  repre- 
sents a  view  of  the  great  theatre  al 
Pompeii,  with  the  soene  al  tlw 


further  end,  from  which  the  general 
character  of  this  part  of  the  building 
may  be  readily  imagined,  though  the 
whole  of  its  upper  portion  has  de- 
cayed. 

4.  Ad  old  Ibrm  of  spelling  (Cato, 
IL IL  85.)  for  OULA,  which  see. 

AULiE'A  or  AVLJEfVU 
(ouAo/a).  A  piece  of  tapestry  or  arras 
hangings  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
a  dining  room  (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8. 54.),  or 
as  a  screen  against  the  sun  betweea 
the  pillars  of  a  ookmnade  (Prop.  IL 
82.  18.x  ^  to  ^l^e  in  the  open 
flsUeries  round  an  atrivm  or  peristi^ 
Tium  of  private  houses,  as  shown  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Herculanean  house 
(«.  i;.  DoMUs),  in  which  the  rods  and 
rings  for  suspending  them  were  found 
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in  their  places,  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  In  the  illustration,  from 
B  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museom, 


the  auLtum  forms  the  background  to 
a  trieUniary  ehamberi  ana  nmilar 
ooet  m  of  rery  common  occurrence 
bodi  in  seu^ptnre  and  paintings, 
■where  they  are  introduced  by  the 
artist  as  a  conventional  sign  to  Indicate 
that  the  scene  in  which  they  appear 
is  not  laid  in  the  open  air,  but  takes 
plaee  in  an  interior. 

S.  A  large  oovertet  of  tapestry  or 
cmteoidmd  woi%,  wliSeh  it  wai  cus- 
tomary to  tpraad  OfFer  the  mattress  of 
a  sofa  or  dininp  couch  (Vir^r.  ^n,  L 
697.),  and  which  hung  down  to  the 
ground  all  round  it;  whence  also 


lenned  PtriMttama.  It  is  seen  in  the 
pKoeding  wood-«at»  but  more  dii- 
tiaally  in  the  anaaaad  oaa  from  tlie 

Vatican  VirgiL 

3.  A  piece  of  tapofstrv-,  or  curtain 
ornamented  with  figures  embroi- 
dered on  it  (Virg.  G.  iii.  25. \  em- 
ployed in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatres,  for  the  same  porpose  as  our 
dh|i  acaaf ,  to  coBccal  the  tlMe  befeta 
the  eonuBenccMit  of  the  play,  and 


between  the  acts.  This  curtain,  how- 
ever, was  not  suspended  like  ours, 
and  let  down  from  above  ;  but,  on  the 


contrary,  was  rolled  round  a  cy- 
linder let  into  a  recess  in  the  brick- 
work fronting  the  stage,  as  is  clearly 
seen  on  the  hand  of  the  annexed  en- 
gravbg,  whieh  repreienta»a  perspec- 
tive  view  of  the  small  theatre  at  Pom- 
peii looking  across  the  etege,  and  the 
orchestra  which  lies  on  the  right  hand. 
When  the  play  commenced,  the  curtain 
was  let  down^  and  consequently  after 
an  act  it  was  drawn  up  (Ovid.  MeL  iii. 
111—114.)  i  whence  the  ea|»refsioa 
mdtta  pmmadmt  (Hor.  EpiH,  VL  1. 
189.  Compare  Apol.  3fef.  x.  p.232.)f 
**  the  drop  scene  is  let  down,*'  implies 
that  the  play  is  about  to  commence ; 
and  aulcta  toUuntur  (Ov.  Met,  I.  c), 
"  the  scene  is  raised  np,''  that  the  act 
or  plav  was  ended. 

AUL€B'DU8(avA^0-  Onewho 
sings  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Hate 

or  pipe.    Cic.  Mur.  1 3. 

AURES.  The  earth  or  mould 
hoards  of  a  plough,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  share-beam,  and  inclining 
outwards,  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
earth  turned  up  bv  the  share  into  a 
rklae  oo  each  aide  of  the  fhrrow. 
(Virg.  O.  L  172.)  They  are  shown 
in  the  engraving  9,9.  AaATmuM  S.  by 
the  letters  ee. 

AU'REUS.  Called  also  nummuM 
aureus y  or  denarius  aureu.s ;  a 
I  guilder,  or  golden  denarius,  the  stand- 
ard gold  coin  of  the  Bomini,  which 
passed  Hot  twen^-live  dmariit  or 
17a.  S^dL ;  but  the  inCrinsie  Tahie,  as 
eonpaiad  with  oor  gold  ecrfnage  at 
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the  present  day,  would  nearly  equal    the  ordinary  style,  shown  in  the  first 


1/.  1*.  \]d.    (Fan.  H,N,  xxxiii.  13. 


Suet  CaL  4S.  Id.  Dom.  8.  Honey 

on  ancient  Weights  and  Money.)*  The 
illustration  it  firom  an  original  in  its 
actual  state. 

AURI'GA  (iji'ioxos).  In  general 
any  person  who  acted  as  a  coachman 
or  diarioteer»  as  ahown  1)jdu»  ex- 
ample from  a  terra-ootta  bas-relief. 


cut,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
annexed  example,  which  is  copied 


Viig.  JBn,  xiL  6S4.  (Md.  Met  il  8S7. 

S.  Bnt,  more  especially,  the  driver 
of  a  racing  car  in  the  vireos  at  the 

Circensian  games. 
(Suet.  Cal.  54.) 
The  example  here 
given  is  from  a 
statue  in  the  Vati- 
can, which,  if  com- 
pared with  the  next 
illustration,  will  af- 
ford a  perfect  notion 
of  the  costume  worn 
by  these  drivers. 
The  palm  branch 
in  the  right  band  is 
the  emblem  of  vic- 
tory ;  the  purse 
in  the  left  contains  the  sum  of  money 
which  formed  the  prize.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  men  drove  was 
peculiar,  and  dillered  materially  from 


from  a  consular  diptych  ;  and  as  the 
original  is  the  work  of  a  late  period, 
when  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  more  faithful 
representation  of  the  actual  truth  nn- 
adomed  by  any  attempts  at  artistic 
effect  or  ideal  portraiture.  The 
driver  here  passes  the  reins  round 
his  back,  or  actually  stands  within 
them  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
give  him  more  command  over  bis 
horses,  by  leaiung  his  whole  weight 
back  against  the  reins,  and  to  prerent 
the  chance  of  their  falling  from  his 
hands  in  case  of  any  sudden  shock  or 
collision.  But  as  this  practice  ex- 
posed him  to  the  danger  of  being 
dragged  iu  his  reins  in  case  of  an 
upset,  he  carried  a  crooked  knife 
fixed  to  the  thongs  which  braced  bia 
body,  as  seen  in  front  of  the  left  side 
in  the  preceding  figure,  in  order  to 
cut  them  on  the  emergency.  The 
last  example  also  shows  the  skull  cap 
which  he  wore  on  his  head,  as  well  as 
the  bandages  round  the  legs,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  hands  ;  the  horses*  legs 
are  also  bandaged,  their  tails  are  tied 
up,  their  manes  are  hogged,  and  a 
mask  is  placed  over  the  front  of  their 
faces. 

3.  By  poeH  the  word  is  also  ap- 
plied le»  spedally,  for  a  groom  who 

brought  out  a  carriage  or  war  car, 
and  stood  at  the  horses'  heads  till  the 
driver  mounted  (Virg.  ^^n.  xii.  85.)  ; 
for  a  helmsman  (Ovid.  Tfi.st.  i.  4. 
16.) ;  and  generally  for  a  horseman 
or  rider.  (Auct.  Paneg.  ad  Pison. 
49.) 
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AURIGA'RIUS.      Same  m 
AvuGA.   Soet,  Nero.  5. 
'  AURIOA'TOR.  Sameas  AuuoA. 

IwcripL  ap.  Grut  340.  3. 

AURI'GO  and  AURrGOR.  To 
drire  a  chariot  in  the  races  of  the 
Circus,  as  described  under  Atrioa. 
Saet.  iV«To.  24.  PUn.  H,A.  xxxiii. 
V. 

AURISCALFIUM  (^«yAt^). 
An  ear^piek  (Mart.  JEp.  xir.  83.)  ; 


jJso  a  sargirou's  probe  for  the  ear. 
(SeriboB.  C^pof.  230.)  The  ex- 
inple  represents  aa  enginal  Ibimdat 
Ptameu. 

AT'S'PEX.  One  who  takes  the 
auspices,  or  in  oth«*r  words,  who 
obsjerves  the  flight,  singing,  or  feeding 
rf  birds,  in  order  to  discover  there- 
fnm  the  lecrela  of  ftOxanty.  Cie. 
Ail  ii.  7.  Hor.  Od.  uL  87.  8. 

AITHEPSA  («W^f>  A  word 
coined  from  the  Greek,  meaning  in  its 
iiterai  sense  a  self-boiler  (Cic.  Rose. 
Am,  46.  Lamprid.  Elag.  19.).  from 
'hich  it  is  reasonably  inferred  to 
Ittve  been  an  appaiatoa' which  coo* 
buaed  Ht  own  five  and  heaters  for 
water,  io  at  to  he  adapted  Ibr  cook- 
ing in  any  part  of  a  house ;  and  con- 
^nently  of  the  same  d«^^cr^J)tion  as 
the  specimen  here  intrcniuced,  from  a 


bronze  original  found  at  Puujpeii.  The 
side&,  which  are  of  considerable  tbick- 
acHi  and  hollow,  omtained  water; 
and  a  onall  cock  progeeta  from  one  of 
them  (the  left  hand  in  the  eDgnTing) 
to  draw  it  oflf ;  the  four  towers  at  the 
angles  are  providt  1  with  moveable 
lids;  the  centre  received  the  lighted 
charcoal ;  and  if  a  trivet  or  other 
▼esfcl  was  placed  over  it,  such  an 
apparatna  would  admit  of  manjr  pro- 
euMJ  in  cooking,  with  great  economy 
of  trouble  and  expense,  liany  other 


conirivauces  of  the  &au)c  i^ort  have 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  similar 
in  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  coostrncted,  and  only  dif« 
fering  in  the  pattern  or  design. 

A  rTOPV'ROS(atrr<5irt;po$).  Bn^wn. 
hrcofl.  mndi-  i  t  coarse  tloiir  witli  the 
brau  lu  It-  l^lin.  ILA.  xxii.  6t!i. 
Petr.  8aL  66»  1.  Celsos,  ti.  18. 

AVE'NA.  A  Pandean  pipe  made 
with  the  stalk  of  the  wild  oat,  such 
as  was  nsed  by  the  peaaaatry.  Virg. 
TibulL  Ov.  MeL  \iiL  198.  Aauaoo. 
No.  6. 

AVER'TA.  A  saddle-bag,  which 
was  probably  placed  on  the  romp  of 
an  animal,  as  now  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Italy.  Acroo.  ad  dor.  Sat 

i.  6.  106. 

AVKRTA'RirS.  A  beast  of 
burden,  which  carries  the  arrrta,  or 
saddle-bagi  upon  his  rump.  Impp. 
Valent  et  VaJens.  Cod.  Theodos.  8. 

5*  22. 

*  AVIA'RIUM.  A  poultry  yard. 
Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  3.  7. 

2.  An  avian/,  in  which  bird*  of 
choice  kinds,  and  rare  breeds  were 
kept,    Varro,  L  c. 

3.  A  dicojf  or  yrrtervt  for  aqnatic 
birds     rolumell.  viii  I.  4. 

AVIA'HH'S.  A  slave  who  had 
the  charge  of  breeding,  f»'eding,  and 
fkttening  poultry.    Coiumell.  viiL  3, 

A^ICULA'RIUa   Apie.  Till.  7. 
Same  as  preceding. 
AXICIA.    A  word  only  met  with 

in  a  single  passage  of  Plaiitus  (Cure. 
iv.  4.  2!.\  -whieh  the  dictionaries 
and  comiiit  iitators  interpret,  a  pair  of 
scissors.  But  the  reading  or  the  in- 
terpretation seems  very  donhtftil  \  fat 
the  instroment  need  oy  the  ancients 
ibr  the  same  purposes  as  oar  scissors, 
was  termed  Forfex  by  the  Roman*;  : 
and  in  the  passage  of  Plant  us,  the 
axicm  is  enumerated  as  an  article  of 
the  toilet,  with  the  comb,  tweezers, 
lodking-glass,  cnrlmg-trons,  and 
towel ;  hat  a  pair  of  scissors,  though 
Qsefhl  enough  on  a  modem  dressing 
tahle,  would  he  far  less  appropriate  to 
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the  Roman  toilet,  if  regard  is  had  to 
the  difference  of  ancient  habits. 

AXIS  m^v).  The  nrh-tree  of  a 
carriage  to  which  the  pole  is  affixed, 
and  round  which  the  wheels  revolve 
(Or.  Met  vL  8l7.)»  which  if  dearly 
seen  in  the  ilhutnlSoo  from  an 
ancient  bronce  car  pteicnred  in  the 
Vatican ;  but  in  waggons  of  the  kind 
called  plaitsfra,  the  axle  tree  was  not 
a  fixture,  but  revolved  together  with 
the  wheels  in  nuts  or  sockets  screwed 
en  to  the  bottom  of  the  cart  $  see 

ASTBHOK. 


'2.  AxU  vasatilis.  A  revolving 
cylinder,  such  as  is  worked  by  a 
windlass  for  drawing 
Hp  weights,  by  twitt- 
ing tiie  cord  round 
about  itself,  like  the 
roller  and  windlass 
by  which  a  bucket  is 
drawn  out  of  a  well, 
as  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  engrmTing 
from  a  marble  sareo- 
idiagas  in  the  Vatican 
cemetery.    Vitruv.  ix.  8.  8. 

3.  The  upright  axis  of  a  door, 
which  worked  in  sockets  let  into  the 
upper  and  lower  lintel,  and  lo  ftmed 
a  irif  ot  npon  whioh  the  door  tnmed 
when  opened  or  shut  Stat  Theh.  L 349. 
See  Antepagmentum  and  Cardo. 

4.  The  valve  of  a  water  pipe  or 
cock ;  in  which  sense  the  proper 
reading  is  Assis. 

5.  A  plank ;  also  properly  written 


B. 


BABYLON'ICUM.  A  shawl  of 
Babylonian  manufacture,  which  was 
highly  prized  amongst  the  Romans 
for  iti  fine  testore  and  hriiliant 
coloura.  Lneret  ir.  1027.  P.  Syms 
ap.  Petr.  Sat  55.  6. 

BACCHA  (Bc^AfXT?).  A  Bac- 
chante ;  a  female  who  celebrates  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus.  (Ovid.  Her, 
X.  48.)  They  are  frequently  repre- 
imted  in  works  of  art,  and  described 


by  the  poeto  (Ov.  Met  y\.  591.),  as 
in  the  ulnfltration,  with  a  wreath  of 

vine  leaves  or  ivy  round  the  headt 
loose  flowing  hair,  a  mantle  made  of 
kid-skin,  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
tht/r$u8  in  the  right  hand,  running  like 
mad  women  through  the  streets.  The 
figure  here  introduced,  which  ia  from 
a  baa-relief  of  the  Villa  Borgheie,  in- 
stead  of  the  skin  on  her  person,  car- 
ries part  of  a  kid  in  her  left  hand. 
BACILLUM  (fhKT4ifw).  Jl 


smanalafll  itiektoreaiie;  a  wallwy 
stfdk,  aometbnea  as  with  na  artifloialiy 
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bent  into  form.  (Cic  Fin,  iL  11. 
Jut.  Sot  iiL  S8.)  The  eiample  it 
ft«m  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  and 

represenU  Ulysses. 

2.  Varro,  klL  60.2.  See  FsUL 

DEXTICULATA. 

BACULUS  and  BAC'ULUM 
{fidjcrpov),  A  long  stick  or  staff, 
inch  as  was  com* 
■€bIt  eanied  bjr 

trarellers,  roftief^ 
8hepherda,and  goat- 
herds (whence 
termed  agreste.  Ov. 
Met.  XV.  654.);  by 
iiilirm  or  a^ed  per- 

aoBa  oif  bfltfi  acMi 
(Or.  JfdL  TL  97.); 
and  alao,  out  of  w- 

fectation,  by  the 
Greek  philosophers.  (Mart  Ep.  iv. 
53.)  The  illustration,  from  a  MS. 
of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican  library, 
represents  one  of  the  shepherds  of 
liM  Eclogoes  laanmg  on  his  ataff, 
fweiwiy  aa  deaerib^  by  Ovid,  m- 
cimbtnM  or  innitenM  bamh  {Met  xiy. 
655.  Fcut  L  177.)  ;  an  attitnde  also 
of  daily  occurrence  amongst  the 
peasants  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

2.  ((TKjprTpoy.)  A  long  staff,  which, 
in  early  times,  was  carried  by  kings 


and  persons  in  authority,  both  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  and  a  defensive 
weapon.    In  works  of  art  it  is  always  I 


represented  of  greater  length  than 
the  made  stafi;  aa  maj  be  aeen  by  the 
annexed  ligore  of  AgaBMmnoo,  mm  m 
marble  Tase  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
it  is  sometimes  described  as  being 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver. 
(Florus,  iv.  11.  3.  Id.  iii.  19.  10.) 
It  was  the  original  of  the  regal 
sceptre;  and  in  consequence  was  used 
on  the  tragic  stage  by  aetora  who 
peraonated  kingly  chanictm.  (Soet. 
Nero,  24.)  Bat  the  word,  when 
used  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin 
writers,  is  mostly  adopted  in  order 
to  characterise,  and  to  ridicule,  fo- 
reign, and  especially  Asiatic,  manners. 
Floni8t  U,  ct. 

BAJULATCVRIUa  mieh 
serves  or  is  adapted  for  eanying. 
Sella  bajulatoria.    See  Sella. 

BAJ'ULUS  (yuro<p6po$t  <poprrjy6s), 
A  porter,  or  any  person  who  carriea 


burdens  on  his  back,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  from  a  painting  in  a 
sepulchral  chamber  at  iiome.  PlauL 
Poen.     6.  17.    Cic.  Par,  iii.  2. 

2.  In  the  Boman  hooaehold,  a 
dsve  who  performed  the  same  duties 
ae  the  porter  of  a  modern  establish- 
ment, such  as  carrying  parcels, 
letters,  &c  Hieion.  Jip,  6.  ad 
Julian,  n.  I. 

BALIN'EiE  or  BAL'NEiE.  A 
set  of  pubUe  baths,  indoding  codto- 
nienees  fbr  warm  and  cold  bathings 
as  well  as  sudorific  or  vapour  baths, 
and  provided  with  a  double  set  of 
apartments  for  the  male  and  the 
female  sex.  Varro,  L,L»  viii.  48. 
Id.  ix.  64. 

The  system  upon  which  the  bathing 

L 
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establishments  of  the  Romans  were 
arranged,  and  the  ingenious  method 
of  their  oonstnietioD,  will  be  best 
imdentood  by  the  annexed  grouid- 
plan  and  description  of  the  doable 
set  of  baths  at  Pompeii.  Views  and 
elevations  of  the  various  apartments 
in  detail  are  given  separately  under 
each  of  their  respective  names.  ~ 


had  six  distinct  entrances,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
6,  6,  from  the  street ;  of  which  the 
three  flrat  were  for  Tidtora ;  4  and  5 
for  the  slaves  and  purpoeei  oonneetod 
with  the  business  of  the  establish, 
ment ;  and  the  last  gave  access  to  the 
women's  baths,  which  have  no  inter- 
communication with  the  larger  set 
To  oommence  the  circuit  by  the  first 
door  (1),  al  the  boCtom  of  the  phm 
on  the  left  hand. 

a,  Latrina,  a  privy. 

b.  An  open  court,  snrronnded  by  a 
colonnade  on  three  of  its  sides,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  Atrium  to  the  rest  of 
the  ediftoe. 

ee.  Stone  aetli  ahmg  one  aide  of 
the  court  for  the  slaves  who  wen 
awaiting  the  return  of  their  masters 
from  the  interior,  or  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  citizens,  in  like  manner 
expecting  the  return  of  their  friends. 

a,  A  reoeesed  ehamber,  either  in- 
tended as  a  waiting-room  for  Tisiton ; 
or  probably  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  superintendnnt  of  the  baths. 

e.  Another  latrmOf  near  the  second 


principal  entrance  (2  \  from  which  a 
corridor,  turning  shjarp  to  the  right, 
leads  into 

A.  The  apotfytertiMi,  or  ondressing- 
room«  which  has  a  commonicatioD 
with  each  of  the  principal  entrances, 
and  with  each  of  the  apartments 
destined  for  the  various  purposes  of 
hot  aud  cold  bathing. 

ff.  8eata  of  maaonry  on  each  aide 
of  the  room,  for  the  bathers  to  dreae 
and  undress  upon. 

B.  The  frigidarium^  or  chamber 
containing  the  cold  water  bath  (Jxip* 

i  tisterium). 

,V.  A  room  for  the  use  of  the 
I  sfc^rde^ntbet  who  took  charge  of  thn 
I  wearing  apparel,  kept  for  Sm  owners 
while  bsthing. 

c.  The  tepidarium^  or  tepid  cham- 
ber; the  atmosphere  of  which  was  kept 
at  an  agreeable  warmth  by  means  of  a 
brasier,  foimd  In  it    It  was  intended 
to  break  the  sodden  change  of  tempe- 
rature from  heat  to  cold,  as  the  bather 
returned  from  the  thermal  chamber  to 
the  open  air.    This  apartment  ser^'ed 
also  in  the  present  instance   as  a 
place  for  being  scraped  with  the 
strigil,  and  aaomtid  after  bathing 
(see  the  iUnstration  to  Auptbs)  t 
for  the  convenience  of  which  it  was 
furnished   with    two   bronze  seats 
found  in  the  room,  and  the  walls  were 
likewise  divided  all  round  into  small 
recesses,  forming  so  many  closets  or 
lockers,  which  might  contain  the 
strigils,  oils,  imgoents,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  those  who 
did  not  bring  their  own  with  them. 
A  door  from  this  department  con* 
ducted  the  bather  into 

D.  The  caldariumj  or  thermal 
chamber ;  which  contains  (jk)  a  hot 
water  bath  (alveus)  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  Laronirum,  with  its  basin  Of 
iabrum  (i  ),  at  the  other.  The  flooring 
of  the  room  is  hollow  underneath, 
being  suspended  upon  low  brick 
pillars,  and  the  walls  arc  also  fitted 
with  floes,  so  that  the  whole  apart* 
ment  was  surrounded  by  hot  air, 
supplied  from  an  adjoining  fturnaee. 
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See  the  illustration  to  Suspemsuba 
and  Htpocaustcm. 

I  The  AmaMt  which,  beiidet  the 
mm  above  mantioBed,  alio  heated  the 

coppers  contaiiuiig  the  water  te  the 

baths  ;  Tiz. 

m  The  valtldruoif  or  cc^per  for 
hoi  \v:itt T  ;  and 

n.  The  tcptdarium^  or  copper  for 
tepid  water. 

a   The  edd  water  dateriL 

^  A  room  for  the  ahtrea  who  had 
charge  of  the  furnace  and  its  appen- 
dages, fnmishefi  with  a  separate  en- 
trance frortt  the  street  M),  and  two 
staircase's,  ouu  uf  which  led  np  to  the 
rool^  aud  the  other  down  to  the  iur- 

q.  A  aanll  passage*  eonneeting 
the  laat^named  apartment  with 

r.  The  yard,  where  all  the  things 
nece^f^ary  for  the  serrice  of  this  part 
o(  the  establishment,  such  as  wood, 
charcoal.  Sec,  were  kept  It  has 
also  its  own  separate  entrance  from 
the  atieet  (5),  and  the  temaioa  of  two 
pillai%  whidi  origiiianj  suppofted  a 
roof  or  ft  abed,  are  atiQ  TiaOde. 

Th<»    rpmnining    portion   of  the 
pbri  18  occupied  by  another  set  of  ' 
batli-.    appropriatx-d    for    females,  : 
which  are  more  confined  in  point  of 
space,  bat  arranged  upon  a  aimUar 
principle.  They  have  bat  one  en* 
traaee  (!B\  wludi  gives  accesa  to  a 
small  waiting-room  (<),  with  seats 
for  the  same  use  and  purposes  as 
thmp  TTiarkcd  rr  in  thp  larp^cr  set. 
E.  The    (ipoilyttrium,  Seats  on 

two  of  its  sides  (JL  i),  and  which,  like 
the  one  Ifartt  deseribed,  commmiicatea 
with  the  fiiffidariMmf  or  eoM  water 
bath  (p),  and  with  the  Upidafimm^  or 
tepid  chamber  (c),  through  wtdch 
the  bather  passes  on,  as  he  did  in  the 
preceding  case,  to  the  thermal  cham- 
ber (h),  provided  in  the  same  manner 
with  its  Laconicum  and  labrum  (u)  at 
one  "Old,  and  ita  oftwai,  or  hot  watar 
bath  (wX  the  side  contignoaa  to 
the  ftonaaee  and  boilers,  which  are 
thus  conveniently  situated,  so  as  to 
supply  both  seta  of  baths  with  hot  ■ 


air  and  warm  water  by  a  single  ap- 
paratus. In  these  baths  for  the 
women,  the  Upidarnm  has  a  sus- 
pended floor  and  walls  fitted  with 
flues,  which  is  not  the  case  m  the 
correaponding  apartment  of  the  larger 
set 

2.  Vitruvios  (vi.  5.  1.)  used  the 
same  term  to  designate  a  private  bath 
in  a  aun'a  own  house ;  but  this, 
aoeordhig  to  Vam  (tc),  ia  not  a 
strictly  aeennle  omge.  See  the 
following  word. 

BALINTJTM  or  BAI/NEUM. 
A  private  bath,  or  the  suite  of 
bathing  rooms  bi  lon^^iDg  lo  a  private 
1  house  (Varro,  L.  L,  ix.  6S.  Cic. 
Fowl  xIt*  ^.)*  oontradiatin- 
gnished  iitmn  the  plond  JSolmMv 
applied  to  the  poblie  estmhliahmenta, 
which  commonly  comprised  two  sets 
of  baths,  with  distinct  and  separate 
accommodation  for  bi^th  sexes,  and 
consequently  more  extensive  and 
nomerons  dependencies.  In  oUier 
reapeeta  the  diatribotkm  and  arrange- 
menta  of  the  several  apartments  were 
upon  a  similar  principle  in  both 
cases,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  members  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  presents  the  ground -plan 
of  the  baths  belonging  to  the  sub- 
nrban  TiUa  of  Arrraa  Diomedea  at 
Pompeii,  with  Uioae  of  the  public 
ba^  deieribed  and  illustrated  m  the 
preceding  article*    The  hatha  and 


at  one  extremity  of  the  whole 
L  % 
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pile  of  building,  and  were  entered 
from  the  atrium  thronfrh  a  df>or  at  a. 
Tmmediately  on  the  liL^bt  of  the 
eiitiniict'  is  a  small  rooiu  (A),  perhaps 
u&ed  as  a  Mraitiog-rooiUi  or  intended 
Ibr  the  attaelied  to  this  de- 

partment of  the  lioiiflehold.  Beyond 
this  is  the  apodyterium,  or  undressing- 
room  (a),  sitiint(»d  between  the  cold 
and  hot  iKiths.  and  having  a  separate 
eutruiice  iuto  hoth  of  them. 

B  is  a  small  triangular  court,  par- 
tially coTered  by  a  eolonnade  on  two 
of  its  sides ;  in  the  centre  of  whieh 
and  in  the  open  air,  excepting  that  it 
had  a  niof  over  hcnd,  supported  upon 
two  columns  at  opposite  anLrlLS,  was 
the  cold  water  bath  (c) — pucuia  in 
area,    Plin.  Ep,  v.  6.  2(5. 

c  ii  the  tepid  chamber  {tepidartum), 
with  a  seat  in  one  eomer»  upon 
which  the  bather  sat  to  be  aenped 
and  nnointed  after  the  bath. 

D.  The  rnhiarium^  or  thermal 
chamber,  arranged  exactly  as  ia  the 
publ  ic  baths,  wivk  the  Laetmiam  aft  tfie 
cirenlar  end,  and  an  aheta^  or  hot 
water  bath,  at  the  opp<^>sit<^  extremity. 

d  it  the  reservoir,  which  contained 
n  pfenernl  supply  of  water  from  the 
aquedui't  ;  n  room  for  the  use  of  the 
slaves  who  served  the  furnaces,  which 
had  a  stone  table  in  it  («)» and  a  atatr- 
caae  leading  to  an  upper  story,  or  to 
the  roof;  /,  the  cistern  for  cold 
water  ;  jr,  the  boiler  for  tepid  water  ; 
A,  the  boiler  for  hot  water  ;  i,  the 
furnace  ;  all  of  which  are  disposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
public  establishments,  and  with  the 
same  regard  for  the  saTing  of  Ihel 
and  water.    See  Caldaioiiii,  Tbfx- 

DARIUM,  FRlCrDARirM. 

2.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is 
used  in  a  more  contiued  sense  for  the 
hot  water  bath  (aloeus) ;  seen  at  the 
square  aid  of  the  room  d  in  the  last 
wood-cat,  and  at  tiie  letter  k  in  the 
preceding  one.  Cic.  Att  iL  3.  Pet 
Sat.  72.    Celsus,  iii.  24. 

BALL'ISTA  or  HAL'ISTA 
(\ido€6\os,  or  -oy).  An  engine  used 
ai  sieges  for  hurling  ponderous  masses 


I  of  stone.  (LuciL  Sat,  xxviii.  p.  fil. 
23.  Gerlach.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  24.  Tacit, 
Hist.  iv.  23.)  Neither  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  authors,  nor  the 
monuments  of  art  enable  us  to  form  a 
distinct  notton  of  the  manner  In 
which  these  maehines  were  oon« 

I  structed ;  and  the  different  attempts 
of  modem  antiquaries  to  restore  a 
specimen  from  the  words  of  Vitru- 
vius  (x.    11.)  and   of  Ammianua 

I  (xxiU.  4.  §  1 — 3.),  must  be  regarded 
as  too  nnceitain  and  coqjeetaral  to 
be  invested  with  any  degree  of 
authority.  They  were,  however* 
made  of  dlfTerent  dimensions,  called 

I  majorea  and  minorcs  (Liv.  xxvi.  47.)  ; 

!  and  some  were  used  as  field  engines, 
being  placed  upon  carriages  and 
drawn  bv  horses  or  mnles,  so  that 
they  cooid  be  readily  transported  to 
any  position  on  the  field  of  battle, 
thence  termerl  Carroballist.^,  one 
of  whicli  is  rejiresented  on  the 
column  of  Antoninus.  We  have  sub- 
sequently introdoced  it  as  an  illus- 
tnmon  to  that  word;  and  it  may  aerre 
to  conyey  a  general  notion  m  to  what 
these  machines  were  like ;  but  is 

I  far  too  imperfect  and  deficient  in 
detail  to  atloid  any  approximation 
towards  a  distmct  understanding  of 
the  exact  principle  upon  which  they 
were  oonstnicted> 
BALLISTA'RIUM  or  BALI8T. 

I  An  arsenal  or  magazine  in  which 
halliaUe  are  kept.    Plant,  Pom.  i.  1.  74. 

BALLISTAKUIS  or  BAL18T. 
A  soldier  who  worked  or  discharged 
n,haOuitai  ranked  amongst  the  light- 
armed  troops.  Ammtan.  Itt.  S.  $  5. 
Veget.  If/7,  ii.  2. 

P AI . N E/E.  See  Baltneje. 
BALNEA'RIA.  Used  absolutely 
to  express  collectively  all  the  imple- 
ments, vessels,  and  necessaries  used 
in  the  bath,  such  as  strigils,  oil,  per- 
ftnnes,  towels,  fte.  ApiiL  MeL  vL 
p.  51.  Compare  Lamprid«  AUk, 
42.  Paul.  Dig.  M.  2.  33. 

BALNEARIS.   sr.  fur.  CatuU. 

I  xxxiii.  1.     A  follow  who  made  a 

'  liTelihood  by  steaiiug  the  clothes  of 
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poor  people,  who  had  no  tUtm  €f  their 

own  to  take  care  of  thenit  tem  the 
public  baths  -while  their  awnen  were 

bathinjr  ;  for  at  Rome  every  one  was 
compelled  by  law  to  strip  himself  in 
the  undressing-room  before  he  was 
permitted  to  eoter  the  bathing  apart- 
ments (Cia  CmL  86.),  the  object  of 
whieh  wee  to  prerent  the  property  or 
ntensfls  of  the  establUhinent  from 
being  parloinedy  and  eonoeiled  under 
the  dress. 

BALNEA'RIA.  Absolutely,  for 
a  set  of  baths,  or  bathing  chambers. 
Cic  Q.  Fr.  uL  I.  1.  Baunsa 


BALNEA'TOB.  The  keeper  of 

a  set  of  baths.    Cic.  Car/.  26. 

HALNEA'TRIX.  The  mistress 
of  a  Set  of  baths,  or  who  has  charge 
of  the  wr.men'8  department  of  the 
same.    Petr.  ap,  Serv.  jEn,  xiL  159. 

BAI/NEUBl   See  Balxnbum. 

BALTEA'BIUa  The  master 
or  keeper  of  the  belts  ibaUei)f  an 
officer  in  the  Imperial  honseboldy 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  and 
keep  in  the  wardrobe  those  articles 
of  use  and  ornament.  Inscript.  ap. 
Reines.  cl  8.  n.  69.  Spon.  MisceiL 
Brud.JMLp,259. 

BALTB'OLU&  IKmbntiTe  of 
Baltets. 

BAL'TEITS  or  BAI/TEUM 
(r€\aft^).  A  baUrie  or  MkoMer 
bclt^  passed  over 
one  shoulder, 
and  under  the 
other,  tar  the 
pvrpoee  ot  foe- 
pendiog  Ihe 
sword,  in  the 
same  manner  as 
our  soldiers 
carry  their  side-  ^ 
anna.  (Qnhit 
XL  a.  140.)  It 
was  fastened  io  firont  by  a  hoekle 
(Vir^r,  ^n.  V.  314.),  and  frequently 
enriched  with  studs  {hvlla)  of  gold  or 
precious  stones  (Virg.  I.e.),  both 
of  which  particulars  are  distinctly 
visible  in  the  illustration,  from  a 


trophy  at  Bome,  eowmonly  known  aa 
««the  trophies  of  Marias,"  hot  in 

reality  belonging  to  the  age  of  Tn^an. 

2.  The  Greek  soldiers  of  the 
Homeric  age  also  used  a  similar  belt 
to  carry  their  shields  by  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, wore  two  of  them  at  the 
same  tmie.   Horn,  il  zIy.  404* 

a.  A  sfanflar  Und  of  helt,  also  de* 
signated  hy  the  aame  term*  was  used 
in  like  manner  for  suspending  a 
quiver  from  the  shoulders  (Virg.  JEn, 
V.  313.  Nemes.  Cymg.  91.),  and  a 
musical  instrument,  like  the  lyre  or 
guitar  from  the  neck«  (Apul.  Flor» 
iL  15.  2.)  See  the  iUnstrationa  to 
PBARETBATva,  3.  and  Ltristbia, 
which  afford  examples  of  a  helt  ap- 
plied in  both  of  these  ways. 

4.  An  ornamental  belt  or  band, 
sometimes  decorated  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver studs,  or  with 
embroidery,  which 
was  placed  ronnd 
a  hone*8  neck  and 
hreast,  below  the 
mtmile  or  throat - 
band,  and  from 
which  bells  were 
often  suspended. 
(ApoL  Met  z. 
p.  8S4.)  The  illostration  it  from  a 
fictile  iraae:  oompare  the  example 
under  Ttntinnaboxatus,  which  is 
plain,  and  with  a  bell  hanging  from  it. 

5.  Less  accurately,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  poets,  a  girdle  round 
the  waist  (Lucan.  ii.  361.  SiL  ItaL 
z,  181.  ObioiiiiirM),  and  a  hone't 
gfatfa  roond  the  body.  Cland.  Bp» 
xxL  and  xx.    See  Cincula. 

6.  The   broad  flat  belt  in  the 

sphere,  which   

contains       the      /  F-4  \ 

twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and 
repreeenta  the 
son's  coorae 
through  them 
(Manilius,  iii. 
334.),  as  shown 
by  the  engraving,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 
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7.  The  band  which  encircles  the 
bolster  or  cushion  on  the  side  of  an 


Ionic  capital ;  in  technical  language, 
the  band  or  girdle  of  the  bolsters. 
(Vitruv.  xi.  5.  7.)  It  is  often  covered 
with  sculpture,  as  in  the  example, 
which  represents  a  side  view  of  a 
capital  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias. 

8.  In  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre, 
a  wall  or  belt,  which  formed  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  one  tier  of 
seats    (^Manianum)    and  another. 


(Calpurn.  Eel  vi.  47.)  The  object 
of  this  was  to  prevent  the  different 
classes  of  spectators  from  passing 
over  from  the  places  assigned  to 
their  respective  orders  into  other 
parts  of  the  building  where  they  were 
not  entitled  to  sit;  as  for  instance, 
from  an  upper  circle  into  a  lower 
one.  The  illustration  presents  a 
view  in  the  larger  theatre  at  Pom- 
peii, and  shows  a  portion  of  two 
mctniana,  or  tiers  of  seats,  separated 
by  the  balteus  between  them.  It 
will  be  understood  that  this  belt, 
which  here  is  only  a  fragment,  ran 
uninterruptedly  round  the  entire 
range  of  seats.  The  visitors,  upon 
entering  the  theatre,  walked  round 


the  covered  gallery  shown  by  the 
large  dark  arch  on  the  right  hand, 
until  they  came  to  either  of  the  small 
doors  (vomitor{a)y  through  which 
they  passed  into  the  interior,  and 
descended  the  staircases  in  front  of 
them  until  they  came  to  the  row  or 
step  (gradus)  in  which  their  respec- 
tive places  were  situate.  Another 
balteus  is  seen  above,  also  with  two 
of  its  doors,  which  separated  the 
second  nutniannm  from  the  seats 
above.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  covered  passage  which  encircles 
the  first  nutnianum  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  one  above,  which 
was  approached  by  a  separate  cor- 
ridor of  its  own,  connected  with  a 
distinct  set  of  staircases  in  the  ex- 
ternal shell  of  the  building. 

BAPHI'UM  (^(7oy).  A  dyer's 
establishment  Inscript.  ap.  Carli, 
Antich.  Ital.  tom.  3.  p.  14.  Procu- 
ratori  Baphii  Cissa  Histricp.  Lam- 
prid.  jVex,  Sev.  40.  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  § 
23 

BAPTISTE'RIUM  (/3dirT«rH>- 
ptov).    Properly  a  Greek  word  (Si- 


don.  Ep.  ii.  2.),  though  not  extant 
in  any  Greek  author.  A  cold  plung- 
ing batk,  constructed  in  the  cella 
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frufidarm.  (Flin.  Ep.  iL  17.  11. 
Id.  6.  S5.)  The  ilfaittntion  pte- 
■ents  a  view  of  the  cold  hath,  and 
room  which  contams  it,  as  now  re- 
maining at  Porapeii.  The  bath 
itself  (JbapHsterium)  is  a  circular 
marble  basin,  of  12  feet  9  inches 
diameter,  indented  with  two  steps, 
iDd  hsving  a  short  low  Mat  at  ue 
holtom  (oo  the  left  hand  in  the 
cnp^ving),  upon  which  the  hather 

might  sit  and  wash. 

2.  Amon^'st  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  or  subfiequently  to  the  es- 
taUishmeut  of  Christianity* ;  a  building 
distinct  from  the  church  m  which  the 
baptismal  Ibiit  was  plaeed  (Moo. 
Ep.  iv.  15.)  I  of  which  the  haptistery 
built  by  Coostantine  near  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano^  at  Rome, 
affords  an  actual  example.  A  view 
of  the  interior  of  this  edifice  may  be 
seen  in  Gaily  Knight's  **£k;cle- 
siastieal  Arehiteotore  of  Italy 

BARBA'TULUa  Amng  a 
youthful  beard  growing  just  round 
the  chin,  without  being  shortened  or 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  barber 
(Cic.  Att.  i.  14.),  as  it  was  worn  by 
Uie  youth  of  Rome  before  the  custom 
of  shaving  had  obtained  ;  and,  subse- 
qmaAjt  until  the  age  of  manhood, 
when  its  ample  pn^wth  required  to 
be  artificially  trimmed  into  form, 
ne  illastration  is  taken  lirom  a 


■latne  of  Dmsua,  the  son  of  Tlberioi, 

Ibond  at  Pompeii. 

BARB.\'TtrS(ir«ir7w/as).  Wear- 
ing the  beard  of  its  natural  length,  as 
was  frequently  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  until  the  age  of  Alexander, 


Having  the 


and  nnivenally  by  the  Romans,  until 
the  year  b,c.  300 

(Plin.  ff.  N.  vii. 
59.  Compare  Liv. 
v.  41.  and  Cic.  CatL 
14.),  whence  the 
Latin  writers  com- 
monly use  the  word 
to  describe  the 
rode  and  nnpoliahed 
manners  of  the 
early  ages  (Cic« 
Mur,  12.  Id.  Sext. 
8.),  when  beards  were  worn  like  that 
in  the  example  from  an  engraved 
gem,  supposed  to  represent  Niuna 
Pompilins,  ftom  the  resemUance  it 
bears  to  the  profile  npon  some  coins 
which  have  the'  name  of  Noma  in* 
scribed  upon  them. 

2.  BarUttus  bene, 
beard  neatly  clip- 
ped and  trimmed, 
so  as  to  give  it  an 
artifidal  kmd  of 
beauty  I  a  praedce 
which  came  into 
fashion  amongst 
the  young  exquisites 
towards  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic 
(Cic  Cat  iL  10.% 
and  was  generally  adopted  by  tl|e 
emperors  mm  the  time  of  Hadriany 
as  m  the  annexed  bust  of  Antooinns 
Pius,  from  an  engraved  gem. 

BAR'BITOS  and  BAtt'BlTON 
($<ip€iTos,  fidpSiToVf  and 
fiap6turoy,  Jul.  PolL 
W.  59.)i  A  Stringed 
instmment  belongmg 
to  the  class  of  lyres; 
but  which  was  of  a 
larger  size  and  had 
thicker  strings  (Pol- 
lux, /.c),  and,  therefore, 
prodooed  kinder  and 
niUer  notes  than  the 
usual  instruments  of 
that  kind.  In  other 
respects,  it  was  played 
in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were,  with  the  fin- 
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ffers  and  the  plectrum,  or  quill  (Claud. 
JVpfM.  ad  Epithn  m  Nupt,  Horn,  H 
Mar,  9.  Anson.  Bfigr,  44^);  and 
thus  it  may  be  regarded  aa  an  in- 
strument which  bore  the  same  ana- 
logy to  the  lyre  as  our  violoncello 
does  to  the  violin.  All  these  par- 
ticulars make  it  highly  probable 
that  tlie  figure  bere  introdneed  af- 
fords an  aathentic  specimen  of  the 
andant  boMn,  It  ia  oopied  from  a 
Pompeian  painting,  where  it  stands  | 
by  the  side  of  Apollo,  resting  on  a 
knob,  like  oar  bass  viol,  upon  the 
ground,  and  reaching  as  high  as  half 
way  up  the  figure. 

BAR'CA.  A  boat  employed  Ibr 
discharging  a  cargo,  and  transport- 
ing it  to  the  shore.  When  the  vessel 
put  to  sea,  it  was  shipped  on  board, 
and  onl^  lowered  down  again  when 
its  services  were  required.  Isidor. 
Oriff.  six.  1.  19.  Not  Tir.  ]».  77. 

BARDOCUCUL'LUS.  A  hood 
or  cowl  (cucullus)^  which,  if  we 
might  judge  from  the  name,  was 

feculiar  to  the  Bardsci,  a  people  of 
Uyria  (compare  Capitol.  Pertin.  8.) ; 
bat  Blart  (Ep,  i.  54.,  compare  Juv. 
Sat  viil  145.)  attribotea  It  to  the 
Gauls,  and  in  another  passage  (Ep. 
xiv.  128.)  he  clearly  indicate  that  it 
was  an  outer  garment  worn  by  the 
common  people  of  that  country,  and 
bearing  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
tlM  Roman  prnmia*  Thos  it  was 
probably  a  doak  of  ooaraa  matarialay 
with  a  hood  to  it,  which  eorered  the 
whole  body,  like  the  one  worn  by 
the  carter  in  the  annexed  engraving, 


which  is  copied  from  a  aepolcbral 
bas-relief  found   at    Langres,    in  ^ 
France.   It  has  sleeves,  whieh  the 


pcmula  had  not ;  but  there  is  a  slit 
at  the  aide  (just  near  the  right  ftotX 
the  same  as  in  the  ptenula,  only  not 
ao  long ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  re- 
semblances and  discrepancies  which 
account  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  words  in  Martial 

BA'RIS  {fiapis),  A  flat-bottomed 
boat  need  ufia  the  Mile,  Ibr  the 
transport  of  merehandiae,  and  more 
especially  Ibr  conveying  a  dead  body 
across  the  river  to  the  place  of  se- 
pulture, in  the  funeral  procession. 
(Herod,  ii.  96.  Diodor.  i.  96.)  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  these  boats 


with  a  mummy  placed  in  it,  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  When  Proper- 
tins  (iii.  11.  44.)  applies  the  name  to 
tba  war  ▼caaeli  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,  it  ia  to  be  nndaratood  in  a 
sense  of  eztrane  irony  and  oon- 
tempt 

B  A  S  C  A  U'  D  A.  The  Welsh 
'*basgawd,"  and  English  ''basket.** 
These  artidea  of  ancient  Britfah 
manufacture  were  imported,  together 
with  their  name,  into  Rome  (Mart. 
Ep.  xiv.  99. ),  where  they  were  em- 
ployed amongst  the  table  utensils 
and  held  in  much  esteem.  Juy.  SoL 
xii.  46.  Schol  Vet  ad  L 

BASn/ICA.  A  Mfiaon  pnblie 
building  ereeted  in,  or  contiguous  to 
the  forum  or  market  place,  for  the 
merchants  and  people  of  business 
to  meet  in,  as  well  as  for  a  court  of 
justice ;  thus  answering  in  many 
respects  to  our  "  Town  Hall  **  and 
M^ohange."  Cie.  Ferr.  ii  0.  68. 
Id.  AtL  ii.  14. 

The  internal  construction  of  a 
basilica  bore  a  very  dose  reaemblanoe 
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to  most  of  our  old  English  churches. 
It  consisted  of  a  central  nave  and 
two  fide  ftides,  divided  from  it  by  a 
row  of  eolomiM  on  each  tide,  as 


shown  on  the  annexed  groand-plan 
of  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii  In  this 
pan  of  the  building  the  merchants 

and  people  of  bii«?ino«:«!  congregated 
and  transacted  their  alfairs.   At  the 


further  extremity  of  tlie  principal 
nave,  a  portion  was  railed  otf  (see 
the  right  hand  of  the  preceding  cut), 
like  we  chanoel  of  a  chnrch,  or  n 
tribune  was  thrown  out  (see  the  next 
wood-cut),  so  as  to  form  a  recess 
apart  from  the  noise  and  activity  of 
the  traffickers  in  the  body  of  the 
building;  and  in  these  the  judges  sat, 
and  the  council  pleaded.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  Wit  tether  surrounded 
by  an  upper  gaOerr  raised  npon  the 
columns  whieh  divided  the  aides 
below,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  which  shows  a  loogitudinal 


section  and  elevation  down  the  centre 

of  the  ancient  Basilica  at  Verona,  as 
restored  from  its  remains  by  the 
Count  Arnaldi.  These  upper  galle- 
ries were  mainly  intended  for  the 
nocommodation  of  spectators  and  idle 
loanMs  i  who  were  thos  enaUed  to 
wnm  the  prooeedings  gomg  on  with- 
onl  ereatmg  confusion,  or  disturbing 
die  real  business  below.    Vitr.  v.  1. 

2.  After  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Constantine,  many  of  the  ancient 
bamUem  were  eonrerCed  hy  him  into 
placea  Ihr  religious  worship^  Ibr  which 
purpose  their  plan  of  oonstraction 
was  so  well  adapted  ;  hence,  amongst 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  after  that 
period,  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  designate  a  church  (Sulp.  Sev. 
But  8aer.  iL  8S.  and  88.).  Five 
of  these  edifloes  al  Borne  stiO  retain 
their  ancient  name  of  batiUca  /  and, 
moreover,  preserve  a  record  of  their 
original  purpose,  by  being  kept 
open,  like  a  court  of  justice,  the 
whole  day,  instead   of  being  shut 


at  certain  hoors,  like  all  the  other 

churches. 

HASII/KmS,  sc.  jartns.  The 
name  given  to  one  of  the  throws  on 
the  dice.  What  combination  of 
nmnhers  was  required  to  tnm  np 
the  throw  is  not  ascertained ;  hat  ft 
was  evidently  a  good  cast,  from  the 
name,  thoogh  below  the  Venus^ 
which  was  the  best  of  all.  Plant. 
Cure,  ii.  3.  80.  Becker,  GaUua, 
p.  393.  Transl. 

BASTER'NA.  A  sort  of  paUm- 
quin,  more  especially  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  females.  (Poet  Incert. 
in  Anthol.  LmL  Ep.  iii.  183.)  It 
was  a  close  carriage  (Ammian.  xiv. 
6.  16.)  i  and  was  borne  by  two 


mules,  one  before  and  one  hehlndt 
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each  harnefuscd  to  a  separate  pair  of 
shafts.  (Pallad.  vii.  2.  3.)  The 
whole  of  this  dMeriptum  correspondg 
■o  preeiMlj  with  the  annexed  draw- 
ing, from  an  old  wood-cut  of  the 
15th  century,  and  with  similar  con- 
veyances still  in  use  in  various 
countries,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  aneient  basttma  was  formed  npon 
a  timUar  model. 

BASTERNA'RIUS.  A  slave 
who  drove  the  mules,  which  carried  a 
palanquin  or  batterna,  Symm.  £p. 
vi.  15. 

BATIL'LUM  or  BATIL'LUS. 
A  small  ^Tel  or  flre  pan,  used 


as  a  ohaflng-diih.  In  whieh  lighted 
charcoal  was  carried  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  burning  odoriferous  herbs  and 

frankincense.     (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  36.) 
The  example  is  from  an  original 
bronze  found  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  common  shovel,  or  scoop  for 
remonng  filth,  rohblsh,  ftc  ;  some- 
times made  of  wood  (Vano.  B,  R. 
i.  50.  2.),  and  sometumes  oif  imm* 
Varro,  R.  R  iii.  6.  5. 

3.  A  small  and  flattish  pan,  or 
dish,  with  a  handle  to  it,  employed  as 
a erndble Ibr assayingsilTsr.  (PUn. 
H.  N,  zzziiL  44.)  The  example  is 
oopicd  from  a  has-rslief  Ibond  on  the 


Via  Appia»  the  nse  of  which  is 
cleailj  MCDtified  in  the  original,  hj 
the  representation  of  a  bag  m  money 

beside  it. 

BATI'OLA.  A  sort  of  drinking 
cup  of  large  dimensions  and  valuable 
materials ;  hot  of  whieh  the  precise 
form  and  capaeitj  are  not  known. 
Plaut.  5/icA.  V.  4.  12. 

BAX'A  and  HAX'EA.  A  light 
sort  of  slipper,  or  sandal,  or  shoe^ 


made  of  fibres,  leaves,  or  willow 
strips  platted  together  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Isidor.  Ong.  xiz.  84.  6.  and 
13.),  and  of  the  palm  leaf,  or  the 
papyrus,  bj  the  E^ptians.  (Apnl. 


MeL  ii.  39.)  Ther  were  worn  on 

the  Comic  stage  (Plant.  Men,  iL  8. 
'  40.),  and  by  philosophers  who  af- 
fected simplicity  of  dress.  (Apul. 
Met.  xi.  p.  244.)  The  example  is 
from  an  original  of  papyrus  in  the 
Berlin  ooileotion.  They  are  some- 
times indicated  on  the  feet  of  Egyp- 
tian statues,  and  many  originals  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs ;  some  made  with  close  sides 
and  upper  leather,  like  a  shoe ; 
othen  inth  a  leaf  Ibnning  a  metn 
straps  like  a  clog,  across  the  Instep ; 
and  others,  like  the  specimen  hm 
engraved,  with  a  band  across  the 
instep,  and  another  smaller  leaf  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  sole,  intended  to 
pass  the  great  toe  through. 

BBN'NA.  A  Gaulish  word,  nsed 
to  designate  a  fonr-wheeled  cart  or 
carriage  made  of  wicker-work,  and 
capable  of  holding  several  persons,  as 
seen  in  the  example  copied  from  the 
Column  of  Antoninus.  Festus,  «.  p. 
Scheffer,  Rg  FeMs;  a  SI.  Compare 


Cato,  /?.  R.  23.  2.  where,  howcTcr, 
Schneider  reads  Afttna, 

BES.  Eight-twelfths,  or  two- 
thirds  of  anytibmg  t  asi  ibr  instance, 
one  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  Am  $ 
but  not  used  in  actual  coinage  as  a 
piece  of  money.  Varrob  L,L»  17S. 
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BESTIA'RIUS  (;Vwf"^X^O-  One 
vlio  was  trained  and  hired  to  fight 
with  'wild  blasts  at  the  Circensian 
grimes,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
or  upon  any  particular  occasion  vrhen 
■hows  of  this  nature  were  exhibited 
to  the  people.  (Cle.  Stxt  64.  Id. 
Q.  Fr.  iu  t.)  The  Bestiarii  were 
distinct  from  the  gladiaton,  and 
altogether  regarded  as  an  inferior 
class  of  combatants  (Pet  Sat.  45. 
11.);  nevertheless,  they  were  at 
tot  IhUy  proteotod,  like  them,  with 
ictenre  aiid  oflSeoim  amioiir;  tIs. 


a  helnetv  ihield,  knife  or  sword,  and 
deimeet  far  the  lege ;  meet  of  whksh 
pnticaUrs  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, forming  part  of  a  bas-relief 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  Palazzo 
Savelli,  now  Orsini,  at  Rome,  and 
which  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
tilcatre  of  HtroeUus;  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  600  wild  heuti  were 
killed,  a  slaughter  commemoisted* 
no  doubt,  by  the  bas-relief  here  in- 
trfxluced-  But  latterly  they  became 
more  distinct  in  their  accoutrements 
and  mode  of  fighting,  having  no  body 


snnoitr  beyond  handagee  on  their 


leg!  lad  anna  I  and  tar  offsnaiTe 

weapons,  carrying  only  a  spear  or  a 
fiword  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of 
coloured  cloth,  like  the  Spanish 
matador,  in  the  other ;  as  shown  by 

I  the  annexed  example,  from  a  tomb 

I  at  Pompeii  This  euatom  waa  tot 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Claadina 
Plin.  H.N.  viii.  21. 

BIBLIOPO'LA  (j8i«A.o7rciATjf). 

I  A  bookselltr ;  whose  trade  consisted 
in  ooilectiog  MSS.  (Mart.  Ep,  vr, 
79.);  ad wtishig them  bf  catafogaea 
affixed  to  the  onlaide  of  his  shop 
(Mart  Ep.  i,  118.  11.  Hor.  Sat,  i. 
4.  71.  Id.  A.  P.  373.)  ;  multiplying 
copies  by  the  employment  of  various 
hands  to  transcribe  them  (Mart.  Ep. 
iL  8.  Compare  Ep,  yiL  11.)  i  and 
disposing  of  the  aamebj  aale.  (Plin. 
Ep.  ix.  1 1.) 

BIHLIOTHE'CA  (i$i€\ioeiitcri). 
A  library ;  i.  e.  the  apartment  or 
building  in  which  a  collection  of 
books  is  preserved.  (Cic  Fam.  Tii« 
S8.)  A  loom  fitted  up  aa  a  libmj 
was  diseoyered  m  one  of  the  hooica 
at  Herculaneimi,  in  the  year  1753, 
which  contained  1756  MSS.  exclu- 
sive of  many  destroyed  by  the  work- 
men before  their  value  was  iinown. 
They  were  amnged  fai  ihelTea»  or 
preaaei,  roond  tibe  mm,  to  the  height 

I  of  nearly  aia  feet  i  and  in  its  centta^ 
there  was  also  an  isolated  case, 
formed  by  a  rectangular  column, 
which  fronted  each  way,  and  was 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Other  ihelyea.    lorio^  Q0lema 

2.  A  library  ;  i.  e.  the  collection  of 
books  contained  in  a  library.  Cic. 
Fam.  xiii.  77.  Festus,  *.  v. 

3.  A  book-case,  or  set  of  book 
shelves.  PanL  Dig.  80.  L  41.  Ulp. 
Dig,  32.  8.  52.  §  8. 

BIBLIOTHE'CULA.  A  small 
I  library.  Symm.  Ep.  iv.  18. 
I  BICLIN'IUM.  A  sofa,  or  couch, 
adapted  for  two  persons  to  recline  on 
at  their  meals,  &c.  (Plant  Baeek 
iT.  8.  84.  and  117.)  H  ia  a  hybrid 
word,  half  Latin  aad  half  ui«ek» 

M  9 
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(Qntat  I.  5.  68.)    The  example  is 


Imtritioii  allbidi  m  view  of  the  re- 


froni  a  Roman  bas-reliet 

BIDENS  (BlKiWa,  ff^uvinO,  A 
strong  and  heavy  two-pronged  hoe 
(Ov.  FaaL  iv.  927),  employed  in  vari- 


ous agricultural  purpofes ;  such  aa.  for 
hoeing  up  the  toil  initeed  of  plough* 

lug  I  for  breaking  the  clods  of  earth 
*  tamed  up  by  the  plough ;  for  loosen- 
ing and  clearing  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  vine,  &c  (Virg.  G.  ii. 
355.  400.  TibuU.  ii.  3.  6.  Columell. 
i?.  17.  8.)  The  ezimple  is  from  an 
engiwred  gem,  which  represents 
Ssioni  in  ^e  character  of  an  agri- 
cultural slave,  in  allusion  to  the 
SatumaUan  festival. 

2.  As  an  adjective,  it  is  descriptive 
of  things  whloi  are  formed  with  two 
prongs,  hhides,  or  teeth  s  WBforftx  or 
ferrum  hideiu  (Virg.  Cat.  8.  Id.  Cir. 
213.),  a  pair  of  shears  (cut  of  For- 
FEX)  ;  hidens  ancora  (Plin.  vii.  57.), 
an  anchor  with  a  double  fluke,  for  in 
early  times  they  were  only  made 
wHh  a  sin^e  one.   Col  of  Amooka. 

BIDEIPT  AL.  A  small  temple  or 
shrine,  consecrated  by  the  augurs, 
and  enclosing  an  altar  erected  upon 
any  spot  which  had  been  struck  with 
lightning  {puteat) ;  so  called  because 
it  was  onstomaiy  to  sacrifice  a  sheep 
of  two  years*  old  (MdSois)  at  such 
places.  (FestuSAV.  Hor.  A.  P.  471. 
ApuL  jDso  Soar.  p.  677.)   The  U- 


mains  of  a  bidcntal  at  Pompeii.  The 
altar  is  seen  in  the  centre,  and  parts 
of  the  eolmnns  whieh  enclosed  it  are 
standing  in  their  plaoes;  the  roof 
and  superstructnre  may  he  eaailj 
imagined. 

BIF'ORIS  and  HIFORUS  (S^du- 
pos).  Bivalve  ;  applied  to  windows 
and  doors,  to  indicate  those  which 
open  b  two  leayes,  instead  of  all  in 
one  piece,  similar  to  what  we  call 
French  icimlows  and  /olding-doors, 
(Ovid.  Pont.  ill.  3.  5.  Vitruv.  iv.  6. 
H.)    See  the  iiiustralion  to  Ante- 

PAGMENTCM. 

BIFRON8  (ntfOmmf).  Having 
two  fronts  or  fooes  looking  hoth 

ways ;  a  type  attri- 
buted to  Janus,  as  il- 
lustrative of  his  great 
sagacity,  and  emblem- 
w&  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  foture,— > 
the  known,  which,  as 
It  were,  lies  before^  and 
the  unknown,  which  is 
behind.  (Virg.  'vii.  180.)  iiu&ts 
of  this  kind,  with  the  likenesses  of 
different  persons  tamed  haek  to 
hafikfWere  mncb  used  hy  the  ancients 
to  ornament  their  libraries  and  pic- 
ture galleries ;  they  were  frequently 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  square  pillar  at 
the  meeting  of  cross-roads ;  and  very 
generallj  as  a  tennination  for  the 
top  of  a  post  forming  the  nprig^t  to 
a  garden  railing,  or  other  ornamental 
enclosure ;  for  which  purposes  an 
object  presenting  ii  front  or  complete 
view  all  round  is  especially  adapted. 
The  illustration  is  from  the  Capitol 
at  Rome  I  it  presents  two  fomale 
busts,  of  the  same  likeness,  a  rare 
ec^nddenee;  for  hasta  of  this  kind 
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■MUCij  wpwiim  male  beads  of  dif- 
ferent ^tnom,  very  generally  philo- 
sophers, or  of  the  Indian  Bacchus, 
united  vith  some  mythological  or 
Giber  personage. 

BI'GA  (^auyoopis).  A  pair  of 
hoiiH  yoked  togetfitr;  irluok  was 


effected  by  a  cross-bar  resting  on 
tkeir  withers,  like  our  curricle-bar, 
m  is  very  plainly  shown  by  the  flha- 
tration,  from  a  Pompeian  painting. 
In  this  sense  the  plural,  is 
generally  and  most  appropriately 
used.  Plin.  I/.N.  vii.  67.  Virg.^n. 
ii.  272.  Catull.  Iv.  26. 

S.  In  the  singular,  more  accu- 
laleiy,  tfaoog^  the  plnral  is  also  need, 
a  car  drawn  by  a  pidr  of  horses  ;  a 
two-horsed  carriage  (Soet  TiL  26. 


Tac  Hist.  i.  86.),  and  equally  ap- 
plied to  a  war-car,  or  racing  chariot, 
wbieh  latter  is  repraented  by  the 
engraving,  from  a  fietile  lampi. 

BIGA'TUS,  80.  numrnui,  or  argen- 
turn  bigatum.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2'^.)  A 
silver  denarius ;  one  of  the  earliest 
Roman  coins  (Liv.  xxiii.  15.  Tac. 
Qam  5.),  wbieh  bore  the  deyice  of  a 
or  two-horse  ear*  on  the 


Terse  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiii.  13.),  from 
which  it  received 
its  name.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  aa 
original  hi  the  Bri- 
tish Mnsenm,  and 
drawn  of  the  actual  site. 

BIJTGTS  and  BIJ'UGUS,  The 
same  as  Bioa,  in  both  senses. 

Bl'LANX.  With  two  scales. 
Marc  CapelL  ii.  180.  p.  42.  See  Libra. 

B  F  L I X  (S/^Tof  >  LiteraUy, 
made  with  two  threads,  or  by  a 
double  set  of  leashes  {licia\  in  refer- 
ence to  cloth  woven  like  our  "  twill " 
or  "dimity"  (Virg.  ^n.  xii.  375.), 
the  peculiarity  of  which  depends 
upon  tbe  Mnner  in  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof  are  mlerlaoed. 
In  a  pieee  of  eonmoa  *«ealioo,**  the 
threads  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  every  thread  of  the  woof 
{subtcniai)  passing  alternately  over 
and  under  one  of  the  threads  of  the 
warp  (stamen),  fbr  wbidi  a  single  set 
of  leashes  is  suflScient  ;  but  in  twiUed 
&brics  a  thread  of  the  woof  is  passed 
over  one,  and  then  under  two  or  more 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  gives  a 
ribbed  appearance  in  the  pattern. 
Thnsb  when  the  twill  is  formed  hj 
passing  orer  one  thread  and  nnder 
two^  it  requires  two  sets  of  leashes^ 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
hUixi  when  over  one,  and  nnder 
three,  trittT and  so  on. 

BILVCH'NIS,  sc.  lucema,  A 
lamp  ftamisbed  with  two  nonlea  and 


wicks,  so  as  to  give  out  two  sepa- 
rate flamea  (Pet.  Sat  30.  2.),  as  fai 
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the  emnplet  from  an  origbal  of 

bronze. 

BIPA'LIUM.  A  particular  kind 
of  spade,  £tted  with  a  cross-bar  at  a 


certain  heigbt  above  the  blade,  upon 
which  the  Tal>ourer  pressed  his  foot 
in  digging,  and  thus  drove  the  blade 
two  spits  deep,  or  twice  the  depth  of 
the  cooimoQ  spade  (pala).  The 
ami  feaeh  of  thia  inatroment  wai 
two  feet,  but  that  could  be  increaaed 
or  diminished,  by  placing  the  cross- 
bar either  further  from,  or  nearer  to, 
the  blade.  (Cato,  R.R.  45.  2.  Varro, 
Ji.li.  i.  37.  5.  Columell.  xL  3.  11.) 
The  example  is  from  a  sepulchral 
baa  ffeliflf 

BIFEDA.  A  large  tile,  two  feet 
long,  used  for  making  pavements  in 
the  open  air.  Palled.  i«  40.  3.  Id.  L 
19.  1. 

BIPEN'NIFER.  Bearing,  or 
armed  with,  the  dooble-bladed  axe 
(bipeimui),  a  weapon  eapeeially  ehar 


racteristic  of  the 
the  illustration,  from  a 
Greek  bas-relief,  but 
also  attributed  to  other 
persons,  as  to  the 
Thfaeian  king,  Lyenr- 
gus  (Ov.  Met,  iv.  9S.), 
and  to  Areas,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Callisto. 
Ov.  Met  viii.  391. 

BIPEN'NIS  {lUrro. 
fMf  miktKvSt  o^irif).  An 
axe  wHh  a  doable  edge 
or  blade  (Isidor.  Orig. 
xix.  19.  11.);  used  as  a  chip  axe  (Hor. 
Od.  iv.  4.  57.),  and  more  com- 
monly as  a  weapon  of  war.  ^Virg. 
JEm.  307.  Plin.  H.N.  tuL  8.) 
See  the  iUmtration  and  preceding 
word* 


BIPRCKRUS  (Zlwpwpos).  Havingr 
a  double  prow  (Hygin.  Fab.  168. 
277.);  which  probably  means  a 
vessel  built  sharp  fore  and  aft,  like 
the  fast-sailing  ''proas"  of  the  In- 
dian seas,  80  that  it  could  sail  either 
way  withoat  taeking  or  going  aboat. 
Compare  Tac  Ann.  ii.  6. 

BIRE'MIS  (8i'K«7ro$).  LiteraUy, 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  oars  or 
sculls ;  and  thence  used,  both  adjec- 
tively  with  tcapha^  and  absolutely, 
for  a  email  boat  rowed  by  one  man. 


who  handlea  a  pair  of  aenlla,  aa  in 

the  engraving,  from  an  ancient  fresco 
painting.  llor.  Od.  iii.  29.  62. 
Lucan.  viii.  562.  Compare  565.  and 
611.,  where  the  same  is  designated 
parva  ratis,  and  ainus. 

9.  {ZlKpoTos),  Furnished  whh  two 
homkMid  imni&rdmie§)%  which  n  the 


■^J-7J4  J  [  JJkM  ^^^^  >  '.  'kit 


more  eoBunon  application,  and  de- 
signates a  bireme  or  vessel  of  war, 
which  has  two  lines  of  oars  on  each 
side,  placed  in  a  diagonal  position 
one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, ftoni  a  maible  baa-relief  of 
the  ViOa  Albani,  eaeh  oar  being 
worked  by  a  single  rower.  (Plin. 
H.N.  vii.  57.  Caes.  D.C.  iii.  40.  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  23.)  That  such  was  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bireme,  is  sufficiently  evident 
ftom  the  ligare  in  the  cat ;  by  the 
aealptarea  on  Tn^%  Colnmn  (98» 
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24.  59.  61.  ed.  Bartoli),  where  a 
similar  disposition  is  indicated  ;  and 
by  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (/.  c), 
which  distinguishes  a  vessel  which 
has  its  oars  placed  in  a  single  file 
(monerU)  from  the  bireme,  which, 
therefore,  had  them  distributed  in 
two  —  complet  quod  biremium,  quceque 
simplici  ordine  agebantur. 

BIRiyTUS,  and  BIRCTA  sub- 
stantively. Having  two  wheels, 
and  thus  designating  any  description 
of  carriage  so  constructed ;  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  Ana- 
lytical Index.  Non.  Marc.  s.  v.  Cisium, 
p.  86.    Cod.  Theodos.  8.  5.  8. 

BIR'RUS.  A  capote,  or  cape, 
with  a  hood  to  it  (ScboL  Vet  ad 


Juv.  Sat  viii.  145.),  which  was  in 
Tery  common  use  amongst  all  classes 
under  the  later  emperors,  as  an  out- 
door covering  for  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. It  had  a  long  nap,  like  beaver 
(Claud.  Epigr.  42.),  and  from  the 
thickness  of  its  texture  is  designated 
as  stiff  {rigena^  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  14.), 
both  of  which  qualities  are  clearly 
recognizable  in  the  illustration,  from 
a  statue  found  at  Pompeii,  which  re- 
presents a  young  fisherman  asleep  in 
his  capote. 

BIS  AC'CIUM.  A  pair  of  saddle- 
bags  made  of  coarse  sacking  ;  the 
original  of  the  Italian  bisacce^  and 
Surdxiop  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
Pet  Sat.  31.  9.  Anton,  ad  I. 

BISELLA'RIUS.     A  person  to 
whom  the  privilege  was  accorded  of 
nsing    a    bisellium,      Inscript  ap. 
Grut  1099.  2. 

BISEL'LIUM.  A  state  chair  of 
large  dimensions,  sufficient  for  hold- 
ing two  persons  (Varro,  L.L.  v. 


128.)  ;  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  used  by 


one ;  as  the  several  specimens  found 
or  represented  at  Pompeii  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  single  foot-stool 
(suppedaneum)  placed  in  the  centre, 
similar  to  the  example  here  given, 
which  is  from  a  Pompeian  bas-relief, 
and  has  its  name,  6iW/mm,  inscribed 
above  it.  These  chairs  were  used 
by  persons  of  distinction,  especially 
the  Augustals,  in  the  provinces, 
at  the  theatre  and  other  public 
places,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sella  curulia  was  at  Rome.  Inscript 
ap.  IMazuis.  liuines  de  Pump.  vol.  i. 
p.  24:  ap.  Fabretti,  c.  3.  n.  324.  ap, 
Grut  475.  3. 

BIV'IUM.  A  road,  or  street, 
which  branches  into  two  forks  (Plin, 


//.  N,  vi.  32.);  hence,  in  bivio  (Virg. 
JSn.  ix.  238. ),  at  the  point  of  diver- 
gence between  two  such  roads  or 
streets,  and  which  in  the  town  of 
Pompeii  is  always  furnished  with  a 
fountain,  as  in  the  example,  which 
presents  a  street  view  in  that  city. 

BOPjE.  Probably  identical  with 
the  Greek  K\otol,  which  was  a  large 
wooden  collar,  put  round  the  neck  of 
mischievous  dogs  (Xen.  licli  ii.  4. 
41.);  whence  the  Romans  applied 
the  word,  in  a  similar  sense,  to  a 
collar  of  wood  or  iron  put  round  the 
neck  of  slaves  and  criminals.  Plant. 
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BOLBTAR. 


As.  ill  2.  5.  Id.  Oipt.  iv.  2.  109. 
Prudent.  Prcpf.  34.  Hieron. 

5.  in  J  Herein.  27. 

BOLE' TAR.  Properly  a  dish 
for  serving  mushrooms  {JboUti)  apon 
(Ifiart  xiv.  101.) ;  and  thence 
transferred  to  any  kind  of  dish. 
A  pic.  ii.  1.  V.  2.  viii.  7. 

I^OTEL'LUS.      Diminutive  of 
Ootuiiis.    Mart  v.  78. 

BOTULA'RIUS.  A  maker  and 
vendor  of  bohdi,  hlaek  poddings,  or 
■aniage  meat.  Sen.  Ep»  66. 

BOT'ULUS  ((pvffiaiy  A  sort  of 
sausage  meat  or  hiark  pudding,  for  it  ' 
was  prepared  with  the  blood  of  the  j 
animal  (Tertull.  Apd.  9,),  which 
appears  to  have  been  priMd  more 
6speciallj  by  the  common  people, 
and  aoim  gentry  as  Trimalchio  of 
Petronius.  Mart.  xiv.  72.  OeU.  Xfi 
7.  3.  Petr.  Sat.  xlix.  10. 

BOVI'LE.  (Veget.  iv.  1.  3.^  The 
same  as  Bubile,  which  is  the  more 
usual  form. 

BRABFUBf.  mABFUK,  or 
BRAWUM  (j9^«S»').  The  prize 
given  to  the  victor  at  the  public 
games.  (Prudent  n«pi  2Te<^.  v. 
538.)  The  exclamation  bravo  J  as  a 
sign  of  approval,  refers  its  origin  to 
this  word. 

BRABEU'TA  (3f>o€€UTVjs).  The 
Judge  who  decUred  the  victors,  and 
awarded  the  prizes  at  the  public 
games  of  Greece.    Suet.  Nero,  53. 

BRAC'^  or  BRAC'CiE 
{vp/Sci).  An  artide  of  drern  which 
entifely  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
penon  from  the  waift  (see  cut  2. ) 
to  the  ankles,  and  was  either  made  to 
fit  the  figure  nearly  tight,  like  our 
pantaloons,  or  to  sit  more  loosely 
round  the  legs,  like  trowsers.  The 
word  containa  the  elementa  of  the 
Sootdk  bnek$^  and  English  hrteckes ; 
hot  answers  more  closely  to  the 
pantaloons  and  trowsers  of  the  present 
day.  The  Romans  included  both 
kinds  under  the  general  term  of 
bracce ;  but  the  Greeks  distingniahed 
each  partiealar  form  hy  a  eharaeter- 
Istiename;  aaHrilowa:— 


1.  iva^vpi^fs.  A  pair  of  tight 
trowsers  or  pantaloons,  more  espe- 


cially proper  to  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  amongst  these  the  Amaaons 
and  Persiana  (Ovid.  THft  v.  10. 84. 
Herod,  i.  71.)»  as  shown  hy  the  en- 
graving annexed,  which  represents  a 
Persian  prince  at  the  battle  of  Issu8» 
from  the  great  mosaic  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Braca  laxa  (^uXcucoi).  A  pair 
of  loose  trowsers,  worn  in  the  same 


manner  as  fSb»  preeeding,  hot  mofe 
generally  characteristic  of  the  north- 
ern nations  (Ovid.  Trist.  v.  7.  49. 
Lucan.  i.  430."),  as  seen  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  representing  one  of  the 
Gennan  auxiliaries  in  the  armv  of 
Trajan ;  and  of  the  Pbrygiaasi^ 
amongst  the  Asiatics  (Ear.  QfcL 
182) ;  consequently  the  nsnal  eostuno 

of  Paris. 

3.  Brac(E  virgat(F  (Propert  iv.  10. 
43.),  or  pictfp.  ( Val.  Place,  vi.  227.) 
Striped,  checked,  and  embroidered 
trowserSy  which  were  modi  worn  hy 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia.  See  thie 
next  illostration. 
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BRACA'RIUS.  Sirictly  &  irowser- 
maker  (Lamprid.  Akx,  8eo.  24.)  ;  but 
In  the  Edict  of  IModctiAii  (p.  20.),  a 
tailor  in  genoral,  who  made  any  kiiid 

BRACA'TUS  or  BRACOA'TUS. 
In  general,  a  person  who  wears  trow-  j 
lere  or  pantaloons  ;  more  especially 
intended  to  characterise  the  Asiatic 
or  northern  raees  (Cie.  Fowl  ix.  15. 
Pers.  Sat  ili.  53.),  as  distiogoiihed 
from  the  Greeks,  by  whom  they  were 
never  worn  ;  and  from  the  Romans, 
by  v^hora  they  were  only  adopted  at  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire,  or  by  per- 
aona  who  affected  n  foreign  style. 
Tie.  But  fi.  20. 

2.  Bracatus  totum  corpmt,  breeched 
from  head  to  foot.  An  expression 
intended  to  describe  a  peculiar  sort 
of  costume  commonly  worn  by  the 
races  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
PUns  MsMtis  (Mela,  IL  and 


often  seen  on  the  figores  of  Amasons 

on  the  Greek  fictile  vases,  f^om  one 
of  which  the  illustration  here  intro- 
dnced  is  taken.  It  was  a  dress 
which  formed  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
below,  and  a  sort  of  waistcoat  or 
jacket  above ;  but  was  made  all  in 
one  Ien|^  as  the  phrase  indieales, 
and  as  is  clearly  shown  by  a  figore 
in  Winkelman  (Jtfon.  Ined.  No.  149.  )t 
which  leaves  exposed  the  portion 
here  concealed  by  the  kilt, 

3.  Bracatus  mile/s.  A  trownered 
mMer;  which  means,  when  the 
phraae  is  need  with  referenoe  to  the 
republican  or  earlj  Imperial  period, 
a  Horeign  soldier  or  auxiliary  (Pro- 


pert  ill  4.  17.)  from  any  of  the 
nations  who  wore  long  trowsers  as 
their  national  costnme  (see  the  cat  of 

Bracet  2.  and  many  other  examples 

on  the  Column  of  Trajan) ;  but  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  Severus,  and 
subsequently,  these  articles  of  apparel 
were  al&o  adopted  by  the  Roman 


soldiers  (Lamprid.  AJkx,  5ev.  40.), 
and  may  be  seen  on  those  figures  of 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  were 

executed  at  the  period  when  the  arch 
was  built,  and  not  taken  from  the 
works  of  Trajan,  one  of  which  is 
here  introduced ;  consequently,  in  any 
writings  of  this  period  the  phrase 
is  equally  characteristic  of  mt  Bo- 
mans  themselves. 

4.  Bracata  Gallia.  A  department  of 
Gaul,  so  called  from  the  long  breeches 
or  trowsers  worn  by  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  subsequently  termed  Gallia 
Narbonenns.  Mela,  iL  59.  Plin. 
H.  N.  iil  5. 

BR  ACH I  A'LE  (»epiffpaxi<Jv<oi'). 
A  piece  of  defensive  annoar  which 
covered  the  brachiuniy 
or  part  of  the  arm  be-  '^^^^^^l^ 
tween  the  wrist   and  \ 
elhow.   It  is  disttneUy   1  | 
mentioned  by  Xenophon    ^  jj:  \Ma 
{Cyrop,  vi.  4.  2.)  as  f^-^^ 
part  of  the  accoutre-  jiSfflh-^^ 
ments  worn  by  the  Per-  ^ 
sians,  and  is  sometimes     m  \JI 
seen  on  figures  of  Ro-  ^ 
man  gladutorsi  though  the  Latfai 
name  does  not  occur  in  this  sense* 
except,  pethaps,  TrebelL  Ckimd.  14.. 
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whm,  however,  it  may  mean  a 
bracelet.  The  example  here  intro- 
duced is  from  an  original  of  bronze, 
which  was  found,  with  other  pieces 
of  armoar»  at  Pom^ii,  aDdprobably 
belonged  to  a  gladiiitor.  The  rings 
by  which  it  waa  fitftened  on  the 
front  of  the  arm  are  seen  at  the  side. 

BREPHOTROPHE'UM  and 
BREPHOTROPHl'UM  (&pf<po- 
rpo<puov\    A  /vundlinn-hospitai  i  both 

worda,  ttowe?er,  the  Latiii  at  well  as 
Greek,  are  of  a  late  dale»  not  oecnrring 
before  the  age  of  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, when  foundlings  were  declared  to 
be  free,  and  those  who  received  or 
educated  them  were  forbidden  by  law 
to  detain,  or  sell  them  as  slaves  (Imp. 
Justin.  CbdL  L  3. 19.) ;  for  whUe  the 
ezposiire»  sale,  or  giving  in  pAwn 
of  ohildren  was  commonly  permitted 
and  practised,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
establishment  of  this  kind  would  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

BUBTLE  {fi6au\os  or  -ov).  A 
oow-thed,  cofW-hoaMb  or  Stall  for  oxen. 


(ThsBdr.  it  8.  OirtOto  KM.  4.  Coin- 
nell.  i.  6.  4.)  The  illnstration,  which 
might  almost   have  been  sketched 

fh>m  a  modern  farm -yard,  is  copied 
from  a  miniature  of  the  Vatican  Virgil. 
BUB'SEQUA.   A  cow-boy,  who 


drives  the  cattle  to  and  from  their 
pastures,   &c.      (Apul.    Met.  viii. 
p.  152,  Sidon.  Ep.  i.  6.)     The  ex-  » 
ample  is  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

BUBUL'CUS  {fiovK6kM).  In  a 
general  senses  a  eow-herd,  neat-herdt 


or  herdsman  (Vlrg.  Eel.  x.  9.),  who 
tends,  manages,  and  has  the  general 

care  of  the  cattle  on  a  farm ;  in 
which  sense  the  term  pa.stor  is  more 
common.  The  illustration  is  from 
an  engraved  gem. 

S.  More  especially  and  frequently, 
a  ooantryman  who  drives  a  team  of 
oxen  at  the  plough  (Ck)lamell.  ii  5« 
2.  ii.  13.  1.  ii.  2.  25.),  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  s.  Arator  ;  or  in  a 
waggon  of  any  kind.  Ovid,  TrisL 
iii.  12.  30. 

BUCCELLA'TUH  A  hard  sol. 
dier*s  bisemt,  which  waa  distributed 
for  rations  upon  a  march.  Spart. 
Pescenn.  Nig.  10.  Ammian.  xvii.  8.  2. 

B  U  C  C  U  L  A  ( irapayyadis).  The 
chtek'piece  of  a  hehuet,  which  was 
fhmislied  with  one  on  each  of  it* 
sides,  attached  by  binges,  so  as  lo 
be  lifted  np  and  down  at  pleasure. 
In  active  exercise  the  bmccMlm  were 
fastened  under  the 
chin  ;    when  the 


wearer 

n 


was 


at 


they  were 
frequently  tied  up 
over  the  top  of 
the  skull  cap.  {^ee 
the  illustrations  s. 
Galea.  Liv.  xliv. 
34.  Juv.  X.  134.)  The  engraving 
shows  one  side  of  an  original  bronae 
hehuet  found  in  a  tomb  at  Ptostum, 
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with  the  cheek  piece  depending  ' 
firom  it  j 

BUCCTTLA'RIUS.  One  Trho 
made,  or  afiixed  cheek-pieces  (buc- 
esltr)  to  hefanels.  AiireL  Araid.2>u7. 
50.  6.  6. 

BU'CINA  imd  BUC'CINA 
(fivKavTf).  A  particular  kind  of  horn, 
formed  in  spiral  twists  (Ovid,  Met.  i. 


336. ),  like  the  ahell  of  the  fish  oat  of 
which  it  was  originally  made»  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  small  bronze  figure  once  be- 
longing to  Blanchini.  In  this,  its 
earliest  form,  it  was  commonly  used 
hj  twine  and  neat*berda  to  eoUeet 
their  drores  from  the  woods  (Varro, 
R.R.  ii.  4.  20.  Id-  iii.  13.  1.  Prop. 
IT.  10.  29.);  by  the  night  watch,  and 
the  Accensif  to  give  notice  of  the 
hours  by  night  or  day  (Prop.  iv.  4. 
6.  Seneca,  Thjfest,  798.)  ;  and  in 
earir  timee^  to  10010100  the  Qniiites 
to  ne  Mienibly,  or  eoUect  them  npon 
any  emergency.  Prop.     L  13. 

2.  The  bucina  was  also  employed 
as  one  of  the  three  wind  instruments 
with  which  signals  were  made,  or 
the  word  of  command  given  to  the 
aoldiery  (Polyh.  xw.  12.  2.  Virg. 
A  xL  475.  Veget  Mil  iiL  5.); 
Int  the  military  instnuneot  was  then 
of  a  different  form,  having  a  larger 
month  made  of  metal,  and  bent  round 
m[)demeath  (qua:  in  semetipsam  ctreo 
circulo^flectitur,  Veget  L  c),  of  which 
kind  a  specfoMn  is  ben  givcoy  from 


a  marble  bas-relief,  published  by 
Bomejt  BkL  ^Mmm^  1^  L  pi  6. 


RtTCTNATOR  or  BUCCINA'- 
TOR  (^vKairrjTi}s,  OT  fivKcivurHis')* 
One  who  blows  the  horn,  called 
buema  (Polyb.  ii.  29.  6.  Id.  xxx.  IS. 
11.  Cm.  B.a  ii  35.%  which  io 
addition  to  the  nses  mendoned  in  the 
last  article,  was  also  employed  Ibr 
making  signals  on  board  ship,  as  in 
the  example,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 


which  represents  a  ship  coming  into 
port ;  tiie  sailors  are  ftnrlhi^  the  SBi]s» 
wliile  the  master  ngnaliies  its  arrival 

by  sounding  the  bucina. 

BUL'GA.    A  small  leathern  bag, 
which  was  carried  on  the  arm  (Non. 
*.  V.  p.  78.  ed.  Mer- 
cer), in   the   same  \  ] 
manner  as  the  mo*        /  / 

travellers,  who  osed 

it  as  a  money  bag  /^TV^ 
(Lucil.  Sat  vi.  p.  20.  ^  /\% 
1.  ed.  Gerlach.  Varro  \j  J 

ap.  Non.  /.  c. ) ;  and 
by  agricnhansts,  as  a  pooch,  eon- 
tainfaiig  the  seed  at  sowing  time  (tiM 
ir^pa  (nrtptM^Spos  of  the  Greek  An- 
thology), to  which  use  the  example 
here  given  was  applied  ;  it  is  borne 
by  a  figure  furnished  with  various 
implements  of  husbandry  on  a  beaati- 
lU  silver  tana  of  mt  Neapolitan 
MoseoB.   Mui,  Borh.  xii  47. 

BUULA.  Literally  a  wattr 
bubble;  whence  the  xrord  is  applied 
to  various  ornaments  of  a  globular 
form,  or  which  possess  some  affinity 
in  shape  to  a  bubble ;  vis.  — 
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BULLA, 


BURA. 


1.  The  bead  of  a  nail ;  made  of 
rich  and  elaborate  designs  in  bronze, 
or  eometimea  gold 
(Cic  F«rr.  y.  57.X 

and  used  for  orna- 
menting the  external 
panels  of  a  door. 
The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  bronxe,  and  represents 
one  of  the  nail  heads  which  decorate 
the  anciMit  bronie  doors  of  the  Pen- 
theon  at  Rome. 

2.  A  boss  or  stud  of  the  precious 
metals  or  other  valuable  material, 
affixed  as  an  orna- 

nent  to  other  objects ; 
as^  Ibr  instance,  to  a 
girdle,  shoulder  belt, 
sword  sheath,  &c. 
(Virg.  yZ:/!.  ix.  359.) 
The  example  is  from  an  original  in 
ivory  found  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome. 

a.  BwMa  avreo.  A  golden  oma- 
ment,  worn  hj  the  Roman  ohildxen 


of  noble  families.  (PUn.  //.  JS,\ 
xxxiii.  4.)  It  consisted  of  two  con- 
cave plates  of  gold  fastened  together 
by  an  elastic  brace  of  the  same 
material,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
globe,  within  which  an  amolet  was 
contained.  (Mambw  Sai  i.  6.) 
The  illustration  represents  an  original 
which  was  found  at  Roma  Vecchia 
(Ficoroni,  Bolia  Oro,  p.  8.),  and  is 
drawn  of  one-third  the  actual  size. 

4.  BmOa  teoHta,  An  ornament  of 
a  similar  description,  only  made  of 
leather,  instead  of  gold,  which  was 
worn  attached  to  a  thong  of  the  iune 


material  (Jorum,  Juv.  v.  165.),  by 
the  children  of  freedmen  and  of  the 


lower  classes.  (A scon,  in  Cic.  Verr, 
V.  58.)  The  example  is  from  a 
small  bronze  statue  found  at  Perugia, 
in  which  the  details  of  the  baud  by 
which  it  was  fiotened  round  the  neck 
clearly  indicate  that  it  was  nmde  of  a 
leather  plat. 

HULLA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
bulla ;  which  was  suspended  by  a 
fastening  round  the  neck,  so  as  to 
hang  in  front  of  the  breast.  It  was 
so  worn  by  Roman  children,  nntil 
they  attained  the  age 
of  puberty,  when  it 
was  laid  aside,  toge- 
ther with  the  prtp- 
testa,  and  dedicated 
to  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties of  their  noose. 
(Scipio  Afr.  ap.  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  ii.  10.  Pers. 
Sat.  V.  31.)  The  il- 
lustration is  from  a 
bas-relief  in  terra- 
cotta, and  represents 
a  youth  with  his  tablet  at  echoed 

BUI/LULA.  IMminuti^  of 
Bulla.  An  ornament,  worn  by 
females  round  their  necks,  of  similar 
character  to  the  last,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  made  of  gold,  silver, 
bronae,  or  of  predons  stones.  In- 
seript  ap.  Ficoroni,  BoBa  etOro^ 
p.  26.  Hieron.  in  hat.  ii.  3.  18. 

RF'RA  or  BU'RIS  (y^s).  The 
plouyh  tail  (Varro,  B.  R,  i.  19.  2.)  ; 
t.  e.  the  hinder  part  of  an  ancient 
plough  formed  out  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  a  single  piece  of  timber,  bent 
at  one  end  into  a  cunre  (l^rg.  Gearg, 
u  169.),  lik«  an  oK'i  taU  (Mt 
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from  which  resemblance  the  I^atin 
name  originated.  (Senr.  ad  Virg. 
Le.  Isidor.  Grig.  xx.  U.  2.)  The 
iUofCiitioii  v^ffCMOtt  All  moint 


plough,  from  an  engraved  gem ;  the 
bent  part  on  the  left  hand  is  the 
bura  ;  the  short  hook  under  it,  sh(Kl 
irith  iron,  acted  as  the  share  {vomer) ; 
tbe  upright  itock,  fomcd  by  a 
m^tanl  braneh  growing  out  in  an  | 
opposite  direction,  the  handle  (stiva\  ' 
hj  which  the  ploughman  guided  his 
machine  ;  and  the  straight  end,  pro 
ceeding  horizontally  from  the  curve, 
a  pole  (temo),  to  which  the  oxen  were 
attacbad.  Compare  alao  Abatbum, 
1.9  wbm  the  aaaM  part  ia  ahown 
npon  n  Greek  ploogh  of  ioqirovad 
conRtrnction  at  the  letters  a  a. 

BUST!' A'RirS.  A  gladiator 
who  engaged  in  mortal  combat  round 


the  funeral  pyre  at  the  burning  of  a 
body  ;  a  custom  which  orijiinated  in 
the  notion  that  the  manes  were  ap- 
peased with  blood,  and  the  conse- 
quent pvaetioa  of  killing  priaonera 
ttikm  in  war  ofer  the  graToa  of  tboae 
who  ware  alain  in  battle.  (Senr.  ad 
Virg.  yEn.  x.  519,  Cic.  Pis.  9.  Com- 
pare Hom.  //.  xxi.  26.  Florus,  iii. 
20.  9.)  The  illustration  is  from  an 
engTETed  gem ;  the  character  of  the 
flgnre  la  hidicatad  by  the  aapolefafal 
^jramid  in  the  hack  ground. 

BUS^TUM  MfMos).  A  vacant 
apaee  of  groima,  on  which  a  funeral 


pile  was  raised,  and  the  corpse  burnt ; 
bat  expreisly  so  termed  when  thia 
area  waa  contained  within  the  acpol- 

chral  enclcwure,  and  contigoOfia  lo 
the  tomb  in  which  the  ashes  were 
afterwards  deposited.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
private  or  family  burning  ground,  in 
coDtradiatinctioQ  to  the  Uttrimm^ 
or  pnhlic  one.  Featna,  a.  e.  Lncret. 
ui.  919.  Cie.  Ltg.  ii.  96.  8nat  Nmr^ 
38. 

BU'TYRTTM  {^<nvfMv\  Butter; 
an  artiele  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  either  of  Greek  or  Roman 
inventioo,  hat  to  hare  coom  to  the 
former  people  from  the  Seythiana^ 
Thracians,  and  Phrygtanav  and  to 
the  latter  from  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many. After  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted w  ith  ilie  nianm  r  of  making 
it,  it  was  only  used  as  a  medicine,  or 
as  an  ointment  in  the  baths,  hot  not 
aa  an  artiele  of  lbod»  nor  in  cookery } 
and  it  would  moreoTer  appear  that 
they  were  unable  to  make  it  of  the 
same  firmness  and  consistency  as  we 
do,  or  to  work  it  beyond  an  oily  or 
almost  liquid  state,  for  in  all  the 
paiaagaa  in  which  the  word  ocoura  it 
la  apdken  of  as  something  fluid  and 
to  be  poured  out  Columell.  Ti.  12. 
5.  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  96.  Id.  xxviii. 
35.  Bee  km  an.  History  of  InventUMM, 
vol.i.  p.  504 — 7.  London,  1846. 

BUXUM  (n^^of).  Box-wood;  an 
article  mneh  employed  by  the  an- 
cienta.  aa  it  ia  with  us,  on  aeeoont  of 
its  consistency  and  fitness  for  work- 
ing ;  whence  the  word  is  commonly 
used  to  signify  any  of  the  various 
articles  made  of  such  wood ;  for 
example  :— 

1.  A  hoy'a  whipping-topw  Virg. 
JEn.  vii.  382.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  51. 

2.  A  box-wood  flute  or  pipe. 
(Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  .'537.  Prop.  iv.  8. 
42.)  A  pair  of  box -wood  pipes  from 
Greece  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  See  Tibia* 

8.  A  hoz-wood  eomh.  (O?.  FtuL 
Ti.  229.  Jut.  xiv.  194.)  See  PfeOTBir. 
4*  A  hos-wood  tablet*  ooferad 
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with  wmx,  for  writing  oti.  (Prop, 
iii.  S3.  8.)   See  Cera,  Xabkluu 

c. 

CACAB'ULUS  or  CACAB'- 
ULUM  {KaKKd€tny).  Dimiiuitiye  of 
Cacabu8.    a  pic  IV.  1. 

CA'CABUS    or  CACCABUS 
(irajcic«(fi),   KtuanMls,   KdrnKoHos).  A 
pot  fit  ho&mg  iNMi;  ^1 
V9g€taiktt  ^.  (Varro,  ^ 
jL^  ▼.  1S7.X  vbich 

ately  upon  the  live-,  or  on 
a  trivet  ip^ipm)  sUind- 
ing  oyer  it  (Compare 
T]|0  cool- 
■orts  were  made  of 
whence,  whoi  other  kinds  are  re- 
commended,  the  mnt-frial  is  nlways 
specified  by  a  characteristic  epithet, 
as  a  tin  pot  {stagneua,  ColumeLL  xii. 
4S*  1.) ;  a  hroDze  pot  {anew.  Id. 
xiL  48.  1.) »  A  direr  pot  {argmfmm^ 
Ulp.Di^a4«9,S0.)  The  example  re- 
prettnts  a  broBM  original,  fh>m  Pom- 
peii ;  a  specimf^n  in  use,  and  upon 
a  trivet,  is  given  under  Tripus  1. 

CADUCEA'TOR.  A  general 
name  for  any  peraon  who  waa  aent 
out  fton  one  belligerent  party  to 
«iollwr»  oaiTTiiig  dia  wand  of  pem 

(caduceus)  \  or,  as  we  should  express 
it,  the  l)earer  of  a  flnp"  of  truce.  The 
persons  of  those  emploved  upon  such 
mififiioDS  were  at  aiii  times  held 
•lONd  lad  faiTiolable.  Lit.  xzxit 
88.  Cato,       Feit  a»au    flaa  alio 

Ceuvx  and  T^KTTAUS. 

CADU'CEUS  or  CADU'CEUM 
(Ky}p\'K*tov,  KJffumiop),    In  generait  a 
her. lid's  wand  (Cic.  de  Orat 
h  46.),  which  consisted  of  a 
amnda  olira  atiak*  onanaiitad 
with  garlands  (MttUar,  Arehao- 
logie  der  Kunst,  p.  504.  and 
the  Illustration  to  Ceryx  2.) ; 
but  the  word  is  more  specially 
up  pi  led  to  the  wand  assigned 
by  ancient  artists  and  poets 
to  Hneary  {cadnotm  iUnmiaUM^ 
ApoL  M§L  xt  Ik  848.),  in  bia  ea- 


pai  ity  of  ht^rald  or  messenger  of  the 
gods.  \u  this,  the  place  of  the  gar- 
lands is  occupied  by  snakes ;  in 
idlndoii  to  the  jhble  which  statea  tint 
Mercury,  obternng  two  tnakea 
fighting  with  one  another,  wparated 
them  with  his  staff ;  whence  n  stick 
thus  decorated  came  to  be  adopt<^ 
as  the  emblem  of  peace.  (Hygin. 
Aatnm.  ii.  7.  Macrob.  SaL  i.  19.} 

Both  thata  chanet^ifltict,  the  olir<a 
stick  and  the  nakca  for  garlandi^ 
are  dearly  repretented  in  tha  ex- 

nnij>^',  which  is  eopifd  from  a  se- 
pulchral urn.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
wings  are  added  on  the  top,  as  in  the 
next  illustration. 

CADU'CIFER.  In  general,  one 
who  carrias  tha  eadmMmM^  hfot  more 
especially  used  as  a  characteristic 
epithet  of  Mercoiy,  hy  which  it  ia 


implit*d  that  he  is  the  messenger  of 
heaven.  (Ov.  Met  xxW.  627.  Id. 
FasL  T.  449.)  The  iilu^itration  is 
from  a  Roman  marble 

CAD08  {k^os).  a  latgaaarthoi- 
ware  jar,  used  chiefly  for  b^^^fflg 
wine  (Mart.  iv.  66.  8.  Virg. 
Ain.  i.  195.  Id  Cop.  11.); 
but  also  employed  for  other 
purposes  —  to  contain  oil, 
honey,  dried  fkniti,  sailed 
fish,  meats,  &o.  (Mart  L 
44.  9.  Id.  i.  56.  10.  Plin. 
f/.  .V,  xv.  2\.  Id.  xviii.  73.) 
Ir  iu-id  a  iiarrdwish  neck  and 
mouth,  which  could  be 
closed  with  a  stopper  or  cork  boag 
(Plin.  £r.  M  I8.X  and  a  bady 
wbiab  waa  pointed  at  battoBi»  and 
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possessing  the  general  shape  of  a 
boy's  \rhipping-top  (turbines  cado- 
rum,  Piin.  IJ.  N.  xxv'u.  5.);  all 
which  characteristic  properties  are 
^hterwMB  in  the  iIhiitiitioii»  fhnn 
an  original  dkeowmd  nnongst 
Tsrioaf  other  sorts  of  ressels  in  an 
ancient  wine  cellar,  of  which  the  plan 
and  elevation  if  introduced  nnder 
Cklla  2. 

C.1:LUM  (y\v<papoi^).  The  chisel 
or  gravw  nted  by  penont  who  prac* 
tiae  iIm  art  of  dia^ng  (ctdatura) 
m  metals.  Isidor.  Orig.  zz*  4.  7. 
Qnint  ii.  21.  24. 

2.   See  COELTTM. 

Ci^EMENTA'RIUS.  One  who 
builds  rough  walls  of  unhewn  stones 
(coaeato).  Hienm.  Ep,  53.  6. 

OjBlfENTFCIU&  BoiU  of  an- 
bewn  ttonet.   The  aacicnti  adopted 


two  ways  of  boildinp;  with  rough 
qoarry  stones ;  one,  in  whieh  very 
lane  irregnlar  masses  were  laid  to- 

ntiber  without  mortar,  but  having 
the  interstices  filled  in  with  tlie 
smaller  chipping.s,  as  shown  in  the 
iliustratioD  above,  which  represents  a 
portion  of  the  Tory  aodent  walls  of 
Tiryns;  this  kind  they  termed  em* 
mentwia  ttnetitra  aniiqua.  C^troT. 
ii.  8.  Ut.  zati  11.)  The  other*  very 


g^enerally  practised  by  the  Romans* 
consisted  of  small  irregular  pieces, 
imbedded  in  mortar,  so  as  to  take 
any  architectural  form,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  iUnstrstion,  which  re* 
presents  a  portion  of  the  Villa  of 
Maecenas  at  TIfOli,  the  sneient 
Tibur.  This  was  called  atmenticta 
ttntctura  incerta  (Vitniv.  ii.  8.),  and 
was  mostly  intended  to  be  coyered 
over  by  a  coatinff  of  cement 

C^MBN'TUIL  Rong^  quarry 
stones,  whieh  were  nssd  m  hnilding 
walls  in  the  manner  described,  and 
illustrated  under  the  preceding  word; 
including  the  large  irregular  masses 
employed  for  the  walls  of  a  citadel  or 
fortified  town  (Liv.  xxi.  11.  VitruT. 
i.  5.  8.  and  last  ent  hat  one),  as  well 
as  the  smaller  Aragments  or  chip- 
pings  (AaTvTTj,  (TKvpos\  more  gen»* 
rally  adopted  in  domestic  architec- 
ture. Cic.  Mil  27.  Vitruv.  ii.  7.  1. 
Id.  vi.  6.  1.  and  last  illustratifm. 

CiENA..  SeeCo&NA. 

CjB8AR'IES»  Ii  nearly  synony. 
nuNis  widi  Coma  t  hut  implies  slso  a 
sense  of  beauty;  i. e.  as  we  shoald 
say,  a  becoming  head  of  hair  ;  pro- 
fuse and  abundant  when  applied  to 
women  (Ovid,  Am.  iii.  1.  32.)  ; 
thick,  long,  and  waving,  like  the 
Oreek  hoMs  of  Jupiter,  Bacchus, 
and  ApollOi  when  an^lifld  to  men 
(Plant.  Ma.  L  1.  64.  Lit.  zzriiL 
35.  Virg.  jEn.  i,  590.)  ;  whence  the 
same  word  is  also  used  to  designate 
a  grand  and  majestic  beard.  Oy. 
Met  XV.  656. 

CiESTRUM.   See  Csstruk. 

CJE8TUS(M>^^«^mO-  Box- 
ing gauntlets  worn  by  the  ancient 
prize  fighters  (Cic.  Tasc,  ii.  17. 
Virg.  yKn.  379.)  ;  which  consisted 
of  leather  thongs  bound  round  the 


hands  and  wrists  (Prop,  iil  14.  9.)^ 
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and  sometimes  reached  as  high  up  as 
the  eUxiw  (illustration  s.  PrcjiL),  and 
armed  with  lead  or  metal  bosses,  as 
in  the  examples,  from  an  ancient 
statue. 

OiETRA.  See  Gxtba. 

CALAMA'RIUS.  Theca  etda* 
maria  (mXcvilr).  A  pen-holder,  or 
case  for  carrying  riling  reeds. 
(Suet,  CiaucL  35.  Mart.  Tit.  in  Ep. 
xiv.  19.)  It  is  probable  that  these 
case^  also  contained  an  ink-bottle, 
like  those  now  used  by  our  school-boys ; 
whenoe  the  same  word  cahmtyo,  in 
the  oommon  language  of  Itely, 
means  an  **  ink-stand." 

CALAMIS'TER,  CALAMIS'- 
TRUS,  CALAMIS'TRUM  {koau- 
fds).  A  pair  of  curling-irons; 
90  termed  beeaose  the  outside 
was  hollow  Uhe  a  reed  (calamut\ 
though*  like  our  own,  they  were 
made  of  iron,  and  heated  in  the 
fire,  to  produce  artificial  curls 
in  the  hair.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
129.  Cic.  Post  Red.  i,  7.  Pet 
SaL  108.  15.)  The  illiistratio& 
is  copied  from  a  sepulcliral  bas- 
relief  in  the  Florentine  Gallery, 
on  which  it  appears  nmonn-st  various 
other  articles  of  the  U)ilct ;  the  curl- 
ing part  alone  is  indicated  on  the 
marble,  as  here  represented,  but  that  is 
•oficient  to  show  that  the  instrament 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  one 
still  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

CALAMISTRA'TUS.  Having 
the  hair  artificially  curled  with  the 
irons  {calamistar)  ;  a  practice  very 
prevalent  at  Rome,  both  amongst 
men  and  women,  in  the  time  of 
Plautus,  Varro,  and  Cicero.  Plant 
As.  iii.  3.  37.  Cic  Post  Red,  i.  6. 

CAI/AMUS  (ittiAoMos).  I^iterally 
the  haulm  or  stalk  of  any  tall  plant, 
but  more  especially  of  the  reed  or 
cane ;  whence  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  word  Aruiido,  and  to  de* 
signate  a  similar  class  of  objects ;  as 

1.  An  arrow.  Hor.  Od*  L  15. 
17.    Aritndo  2. 

2.  Pati  s  pipes.  Virg.  EcL  ii.  33. 
Arumh>  6. 


3.  A  fishing-rod.    Mart,  accord- 

ing  to  Riddle,  s.  in    Arcndo  3. 

4.  A  fowler*s  lime-tipped  rod* 
Mart  Ep.  xiv.  218.    Arumix>  4. 

5.  A  writing-reed.  Cic.  AtL  vi. 
8.  Hor.  A,  P.  447.    Arunoo  5. 

6.  Also  a  tall  reed  or  cane,  set  op 
as  a  sign-post  in  the  sandy  deserta  A 
Egvpt    Plin.  H  N.  vi.  33. 

C  A  T,  A  NT'IC  A ,    C  A  T.  A  TTTTC  A , 
or  C'ALV'AT'lC  V   (H-^njSf^^'av ^  A 
cap  fastened  uu  by  a  ligature  round 
the  head,  with  a  kind  of  curtain  or 
lappets  hanging  down  on  both  sides 
as  far  as  the  tips  of  the  shoulders 
(Eustath.  «J XIV.  184.), so  that  they 
might  be  drawn  toiTotbor  at  pleasure, 
and  made  to  conceal  the  whole  face. 
(Horn.   Od.  u 
334.    IL  xir. 
184.)    It  was 
conmionlywom 
by   the  Egyp- 
tians   of  both 
sexes  (Riddle, 
s.  v.)^   and  is 
consequently  of 
fluent  occur- 
rence in  the  paintings  and  seolp* 
tnres  belonging  to  that  nation,  pre* 
cisely  similar  to  the  example  here 
introduced,  which  is  copitd  from  a 
statue  of  I&is  iu  the  Capitol  at  Home. 
When  adopted  by  ^  Greeks  and 
Romans,  its  use  was  confined  to  the 
female  sex  (Non.  Marc,  s.v.  p.  537.), 
or  to  pf^nsons  who  affected  a  foreign 
or  effeminate  costume.    Cic.  Fragm, 
Or.  in  Clod,  p.  115.  ed.  Amed.  Per- 
ron. Lips.  1824. 

The  affinity  of  the  QttA  and 
Latin  words,  and  their  identity  with 
the  figure  in  the  engraving,  may  ho 
establislit'd  thus.  The  Grttk  term 
is  derivtd  from  Kpdt,  and  or  ^«V«t 
meaning  literally  that  which  i«,  fast- 
ened by  a  ligature  to  the  head,  and 
Nonins  {I  c. )  gives  a  snnilar  inter* 
pretation  to  the  Latin  aae—'quod 
capiti  innectitur :  whilst  Ausoniua 
{Perioch.  Od.  5.),  translates  the 
KpvBffAvoif  of  Homer  by  the  Latin 
caiauiica  or  calvatica.    The  illustra- 
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tton  and  derivation  of  die  Greek 
word  also  explain  another  of  the 
senses  in  which  it  is  used  ( Horn.  Od. 
iii.  392.) ;  viz.  a  leather  cap  tied  over 
the  mouth  and  bung  of  a  vessel  COQ- 
tabtBg  wine  or  o£er  liquids,  wMdi 
the  kzioognpben  errooeonislT  tnmt- 
late,  *«the  Ud  at  m  ircneL*^  The 
illustration  moreover  M^ill  explain 
why  Cicero  (/.  c.)  and  Serviiis  (ad 
Virg.  ypn.  ix.  616.)  use  the  words 
cakaUica  and  nulra  an  nearW  con- 
ijertilile  terms  (oompore  the  iUostm- 
tes  to  eieh  word) ;  and,  at  the  same 
ttne^  account  for  one  of  the  Latin 
names,  calvati'ca,  which  is  probably 
the  only  true  one,  because  in  Egypt 
it  really  was  used  to  cover  the  bald 
kudici  the  priests  of  Uis  (yregt  ccUvo^ 
Jot.  Sat  tL  983.),  and  at  Rome  by 
old  women  who  had  lost  their  hair,  as 
in  the  medal  of  Aurelia,  the  mother 
of  Julius  Csesar  (Guasco,  Ornatrici, 
p.  91).  which  is  fastened  round  the 
head  with  a  band,  precisely  like  the 
example  introduced  ahoTc. 

CALATHIS'CUS  (Ml^flMr»of). 
DiminutiTe  of  CALATHua.  CatolL 
lziT.320. 

CAl/ATHUS  (KdXaOos).  A 
woman's  irork-bojtket  (Virg.  JEn.  vii. 
805.),  made  of  wicker- 
woit,  and  gndoaUy 
expandinff  upwards 
towards  the  top  (PUn. 
H.  N.  xxi.  11.);  espe- 
cially employed  for 
containing  the  woijl 
and  materials  for  spiuuiug  (Juv.  Sat, 
il  54^X  as  m  the  example,  which  re- 
ptcaents  Leda*s  woik-basket,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting,  with  the  balls  of 
wool  and  bobbins  in  it. 

2.  A  basket  of  precisely  the  same 
form  and  material,  employed  out  of 
doors  for  holding  fruit,  flowers, 
cheese,  fto^  which  is  of  Tory  com- 
mon occurrence  in  ancient  works 
of  art  Virg.  Eel  ii.  46.  Id.  Qwg, 
iii.  400.  Ov.  A,  Am.  ii.  264. 

3.  A  drinking-cup,  which  we  may 
naturally  infer  to  have  been  so  termed, 
hecanse  it  resembled  a  woman*s  work- 


of  the  Vw 
r'atican    |  I 
V.   71.  *J 


basket  in  shape  ;  as  shown  by  the 
figure  in  the  illustration,  held 
by  a  cupbearer  in  one 
miniatures    of   the  V 
Virgil.      Virg.  EcL  v 
Mart.  Ep,  ix.  60.  15.  Id.  xIt.  107. 

4.  The  siocirKt,  or  hmtM,  which 
was  p1ace<l  as  an  ornament  npon  the 
top  of  the  head  of 
Jupiter  Serapis, 
(Mac  rob.  Sat.  \. 
20.),  and  which, 
as  seen  hi  the  ox- 
ample,  ftom  an  en- 
graved 


4s 

graved  gem,  re- 

presenting        the     !■  yy  \ 
head    of    Serapis,   ^^v;-^^  ^ 
possessed  the  same  \ 
form  as  a  woman's 
woric*hadtet 

CALA'TOR.  A  pnUie  criers 
partienbu*Iy  one  who  was  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  priesthood  (Suet. 
Gramm.  12.),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
precede  the  high-priest  on  his  way  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  put  a  stop  to  any 
kind  of  work,  which  it  was  considered 
would  pollute  the  ceremony  on  a  fes- 
tival or  holy  day.  8erv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  208. 

2.  A  private  servant  or  messenger. 
Plaut  A/erc.  v.  2.  11.  Id.  Hud,  ii. 

a.  5. 

CALAUTIOA.  SeeCALAimcA. 

CALCAR.  A  horKman*s  spur 
(Plant.      iii  3.  118.  Virg.  ^a.  vi. 


882.) ;  80  catted,  hecanse  it  was  alBxed 

to  the  bed  (cats)  of  the  rider  (Isi- 
dor.  Grig.  xx.  16.  6.  compare  Virg. 
yBn.  xi.  714.);  whence  the  manner 
of  applying  it  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  expression  subdere  equo  calcaria, 
(Cart  vil  4.  compare  iv.  16.)  The 
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rijrht-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  , 
engraving  represents  iin  original 
from  Caylus  {Recueil  (tAntiq.  vol.  iii. 
pL  59.  No.  5.),  and  clo»ely  resembles 
one  fboiid  at  Herealaneain,  ezeepting 
that  tbe  latter  has  iu  point  fonned 
like  a  lance  head,  or  lozenge  shaped. 
All  the  ancient  spurs  are  like  these, 
with  a  simple  goad,  calcis  aculeua 
(Columell.  viii.  2.  8.,  where  it  is 
applied  to  poultry),  and  not  rowelled. 
The  left-hand  figures  pfetent  a  tide 
and  ba^  view  of  the  left  foot  of  a 
statue  in  the  Vatican,  representing 
an  Amazon,  and  show  the  straps  and 
fastenings  by  which  the  spur  was 
fixed  to  the  foot;  the  goad  itself  is 
hfoken  ofl^  bnt  tiie  place  ftmn  whieh 
it  pNje^edia  deailj  seen.  The  right 
Ibot  of  the  statne  is  not  equipped  in 
the  same  way ;  from  which  circum- 
Btance  some  antiquaries  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  ancients  only  rode 
yMk  one  spar,  and  that  one  on  the 
leftl^. 

S.  u  like  manner,  the  spur  which 
grows  out  fVom  the  heel  of  a  ooek. 

Columell.  viii.  2.  8. 

CALCA'TOR  (XnFaea-njt).  One 
who  crushes  grapes  for  making  wine, 
by  treading  them  out  with  the  naked 
feet,  as  is  still  the  pnctioe  in  Italy. 
(Calpum.  Eel  iy.  124.)  In  the  il- 
lustration, from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the 


operation  is  performed  by  two  per- 
sons only,  represented  as  Fauns; 
bnt  in  other  aafioient  woiki  of  art,  as 
many  as  seven  persoos  are  seen  b 
the  vat  at  the  mme  time,  sometlmea 


supporting  themselves  by  ropes  over 
head,  but  more  commonly  with 
crutch-handled  sticks,  like  those  in 
the  annexed  engraving. 

CALCATCyRIUll  A  raised 
platform  of  masonry  in  the  cellar 
attached  to  a  vineyard  {cclUi  vinaria\ 
which  was  ascended  by  two  or  three 
steps,  and  intruded  to  form  a  gang- 
way on  a  level  with  the  to^  St  tbe 
hirge  yessels  (dbfia,  cMpcr),  in  which 
the  whie  was  kept  in  boilk,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  persons  who  su- 
perintended its  manufacture  and  sale. 
(Pallad.  i.  18.  1.)  It  was  so  called 
a  calcandOf  or  ab  upere  ct^lcatoi  and 
is  incorrectly  explamed  in  the  die* 
ticnaries,  where  it  is  taken  for  a  Tat 
in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden 
out  (see  the  preceding  wood-cut) ; 
for  a  contrivance  of  that  description 
belongs  clearly  to  the  press-room 
(lorcMUirtKmX  in  whieh  die  wine  was 
nmde,  and  not  to  the  cellar  (esffa 
vinaria\  in  which  it  was  stored. 
Cato  designates  the  same  thing  by 
the  term  sui^yestum.    R.  R.  154. 

CALC£A'M£N.    Same  as  Cai^ 

C£U8. 

CALCBAMEN'TUM.  A  gene- 
ral  term,  ezprsssive  of  all  kinds 
coyering  fbr  the  feet ;  including  the 
various  descriptions  of  boots  and 
shoes  enumerated  in  the  classed 
Index. 

CALC£OLA'RI0a  A  tko^ 
maktr.  (Plant.  ^  iiL  «.  88.)  The 


illustration  is  from  a  painting  exca- 
vated at  Resina,  representing  the 
Ulterior  of  a  shoe-maker^s  abois  in 
which  the  two  genii  here  flgnred 
are  employed  at  their  trade 
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CALCE'OLCJS  {(tm9m»dr»v).  whence  the  exprtwnon  taketm  mmtUM 
Diminutive  of  Calceub;  a  small  (Cic  PkiL  xiii.  1.3.)  means,  'Mo 
slkoe  or  boot  s  and  thence  more  espe*   become  a  senator.**  It  was  fiMrtenad 


applied  to  diose  worn  by 
weaDcn.  (Cic.  AlH.  I  89.)  The  en- 
grarmg  represents  three  specimens 
of  women's  shoes  from  the  Pompeian 
paintings,  of  the  most  nsual  descrip- 
tions. It  will  be  observed  that  all  of 
tbem  reach  as  high  as  the  ankle,  are 
made  with  soles  and  Unr  heelsi  and 
with  or  withoof  tsesj  hat  those 
which  are  tied  are  either  fastened  by 
a  cord  drawn  in  a  hem  round  the 
top,  or  have  merely  a  slit  over  the 
instep,  through  the  sidett  of  which 
the  lace  is  passed,  and  not  bippeta,  as 
waa  nsorensoal  in  men's  shoes.  (See 
the  next  iUostratioin.)  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  material 
difference  twron  the  shcX'S  of  the 
Gret.*k  and  Hnman  females;  for  the 
latter  took  their  tasbiooA  from  Greece, 
as  oars  do  from  France. 

CAI/CBU8  (MSwia  wMXMr).  A 
or  boot,  made  npon  a  la^  and 


Tiglit  and  left  (Soet  Aujf.  gs.^  so 
that  tt  would  completely  cover  the 
foot,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
imndal,  slipper,  &c.,  which  were  only 
partial  covering.  (Cic  Hor.  Suet. 
Piio.;  Ibc  liiustratiua  represents  a 
laee-i^  or  half  boot,  ftwn  a  hronse 
imsa  in  the  CoOegio  Romano,  and 
two  men's  shoes  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
from  paintings  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Cnlreus  jxitricim.  The  shoe 
worn  bv  the  Roman  senators,  which 

*  - 

waa  of  a  difierent  character  from  that 
by  the  rest  of  the  citiaens, 


by  straps  crossing  each  other  over 
the  instep  (Isidor.  Oriff,  xiz.  34.  i.X 
and  then  carried  round  the  leg  as  flur 
as  the  bottom  of  the  calf,  as  is  fre- 
quently s»*<'n  on  *;tutues  dra|H-d  in  the 
toga,  and  in  tli«  manner  rfjtresented 
by  the  annexed  ligures,  of  which  the 
mmt  view  is  taken  from  a  bronze, 
the  side  one  from  a  marble  atatne. 
A  Ivnated  ornament,  called  LunuLA, 
was  moreover  attached  to  them,  for 
an  account  of  which  s«'e  that  word. 

3.  Calceus  rtpandus*  A  shoe 
with  a  long  pointed  toe  bent  upwards 
or  backwards.  (Cie. 
NaL  Door.  i.  29.,  bat 
the  diounutive  is  tised  A 
because  applied  to  a  \V^' 
female.)  This  form 
appears  to  have  J)een  of  great  anti- 
quity, for  it  is  frequently  seen  in 
Egyptian  and  Etmsean  monam«ttts» 
from  which  latter  people  it  came,  like 
many  other  of  their  iasbiotti^  to  the 
Romans,  and  remained  in  common 
use  in  many  parts  ot  I'urope  until  a 
late  period  of  the  mitidle  ages.  The 
illastratioa  here  given  is  Etruscan 
(Gori,  Mum,  Eiruoe,  tab.  9.  and  47.), 
but  it  resembles  exactly  the  shoes 
worn  by  a  figure  of  Jimo  Lanuvina 
on  a  Roman  denarius  (Visconti, 
Miu.  P.  Clem.  torn.  2.  tav.  A.  vii. 
No.  12.),  which  is  draped  in  every 
respeet  as  Cicero  (J»  e.)  describes  her. 
In  a  passage  of  Gifto,  quoted  by  Featna 
(«i  iVaflSsss),  the  epithet  aacmafiu  is, 
according  to  Scaliger*8  emendntion, 
applied  to  a  shoe  of  this  ehanu  trr  ; 
and  the  term  um-tpcdcs  to  the  persons 
who  wore  them,  by  Tertullian,  de 
Pall.  5. 
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CAL(mLA'TOR.  An  account- 
ant (Mart.  £p.  x.  02.):  so  called 
because  the  ancients 
used  to  reckon  with 
small  stones  {calculi) 
upon  a  board  covered 
with  sand.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  X.  43.  Aba- 
cus.) The  example 
is  from  an  Etruscan 
gem,  and  represents  an  arithmetician 
sitting  at  a  table  on  which  the  peb- 
bles for  making  his  calculations  are 
seen,  while  the  counting  board,  in- 
scribed in  Etniscan  characters,  which 
are  interpreted  to  mean  "  a  calcu- 
lator,*' is  held  in  his  left  hand. 

CAL'CULUS  Literally 
a  pebble,  or  small  stone  worn  round 
by  friction,  which  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  for  several  purposes,  as 
follows :  — 

1.  For  mosaic  work.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  67. 

2.  A  counter  for  reckoning.  Cic. 
Amic.  16.  preceding  wood-cut,  and 
Abacus. 

3.  A  pebble  used  in  voting,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  urn  ;  a  white 
one  to  acquit,  and  a  black  one  to 
condemn.    Ovid.  Met.  xv.  41. 

4.  A  counter  employed  in  games  of 
chance  or  skill,  for  the  same  purpose 
as  our  chess  and  draughtsmen ;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  men  employed  in  the  luHiis 
duoclecim  scriptorum^  or  backgammon, 
and  in  the  ludus  latrunculorum^  or 
draughts.  Ov.  Am.  ii.  207.  Val. 
Max.  viii.  8.  2.  Aul.  Gell.  xiv.  1.  9. 

CALDA'RIUM.  The  thermal 
chamber  in  a  set  of  baths.  (Vitruv. 
V.  10.  Seneca,  Ep.  86.  Celsus,  i.  4.) 
In  all  the  baths  which  have  been 
discovered,  public  as  well  as  private, 
this  apartment  is  constantly  arranged 
upon  a  uniform  plan,  and  consists  of 
three  principal  parts  ;  a  semicircular 
alcove  (laconicum)  at  one  end  (the 
right  hand  in  the  engraving),  with  a 
labrum.  upon  a  raised  stem  in  the 
centre  of  it ;  a  vacant  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  {sudatio^  sudato- 


rium)] and  a  warm-water  bath  (a/iviu*) 
at  the  other  extremity  —  all  which 


parts  were  essential  to  the  ancient 
system  of  bathing.  In  the  central 
portion,  the  bather  exercised  himself 
by  lifting  weights  and  performing 
gymnastics,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing perspiration ;  he  then  sat  down 
in  the  laconicum,  and  underwent  a 
profuse  perspiration,  superinduced  by 
the  hot  air  proceeding  from  the  flues 
seen  under  the  flooring  of  the  room  ; 
or  entered  the  warm  water  bath,  if 
preferred,  instead.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  more  magnificent  and  extensive 
structures,  such  as  the  Roman  Ther- 
mo?, separate  apartments  were  appro- 
priated for  each  of  these  operations  : 
but  in  the  smaller  establishments, 
such  as  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  and  in 
private  houses,  the  thermal  chamber, 
in  all  the  instances  hitherto  dis- 
covered, and  they  are  many,  is  uni- 
formly arranged  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  shown  by  the  illustration, 
which  represents  the  section  of  a 
bath-room  attached  to  an  ancient 
Roman  villa  at  Tusculum.  The 
relative  situation  and  arrangement 
of  such  chambers  in  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  general  ground-plan,  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  the  illus- 
trations, 8.  BALiKEiE,  letters  d  and 
H  ;  and  Balineum,  letter  d. 

2.  The  boiler  in  which  the  warm 
water  for  supplying  a  bath  was 
heated  (Vitruv.  v.  10. )  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  section  over  the  furnace 
(No.  2.),  with  a  conduit  tube  into  the 
bath.    See  also  Ahenum  2.,  where 
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tiie  pfrineiple  upon  vhich  the  andeoli 

constructed  and  imunged  their  eoppeit 

is  explained. 

CALENDA'RILM  {v^ipo\6yioi^). 
An  almanack  or  calendar;  which, 
]&e  our  own,  eoDtained  the  istfODo- 
sieal,  agrieiiltiml,  and  religiout 
mrtiifffft  of  each  month  in  the  year ; 
the  name  of  tiie  months  the  ntimber 
of  days  it  contained,  and  the  length 
ot  the  day  and  night ;  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  through  which  the  son 
passes ;  the  Tarioas  agricoltiiral  ope- 
rations to  be  performed  m  the  month  \ 
the  divinity  under  whose  gnardian- 
fbip  the  month  was  placed  ;  and  the 
vaiious  religions  festivals  which  fell 
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in  it.  The  illustration  represents  an 
original  of  marble,  found  at  Pompeii, 
with  the  inscription  for  the  month  of 
January,  printed  at  length,  as  a  spe- 
eimcn  of  the  whole,  hy  its  side. 

2.  A  Icdijier  in  which  bankers  and 
money  lenders  kept  their  accounts 
with  their  customers  ;  kg  termed 
because  the  interest  became  due  on 
the  caUndetj  or  first  day  of  the  month. 
Seneca,  Bewf.  vii  10.  Id.  Ep.  87. 

CAl.IC'm.nS  (niAikisr).  Dhmn- 
ntive  of  C'alix. 

C  AUDA'EIUM.     See  Caloa. 

CALIEN'DRUM.  A  sort  of 
oovering  whieh  Roman  women  some- 
timea  wore  npon  thdr  beads,  hat  the 
exaet  nature  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 

determ  ine.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Varro, 
tffitc  Porphyr.  Schol.  ad  Hor.  /.  c. 
Acron.  i7>.)  It  was,  however,  a  kind 
of  head-dress,  and  probablv  in  the 
natm  of  a  tap^  like  that  shown  by 


the  UhMtratioB,  whidi  is  copied  from 
an  engraved  gem  reprcaenUng  a  por- 
trait of  Faustina  the 
younger ;  and  might 
be  made  iu  different 
patterns ;  for 
nidia  wore  a  high 
one.  (Hor.  /.  c.) 
Some  think  that  the 
caliendrum  was  made 
uf  hair,  and  was  a 
sort  of  wig. 

CAI/IOA.  The  shoe  worn  hj 
the  Roman  soldiery  of  the  rank  and 
file,  including  the  centurions,  but  not 
the  superior  otficers.  (Cic.  Att.  ii.  3. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  10.  Juv.  Sat,  xvL  24. 
Suet,  CuL  52.)  It 
consisted  of  a  efeae 
thoe,  which  entirelf 
covered  the  foot  (see 
Caligarius)  ;  had  a 
thick  sole  studded 
with  nails  (Clavis 
Caugabis),  and  was 
botmd  hy  straps 
across  the  instep  and 
round  the  bottom  part  of  the  leg,  as 
represented  in  the  iUnstratioOy  ftom 
the  arch  of  Trajan. 

CALIGA'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed  the  trade  of  making  soldiers* 
shoes  {caliga),  (Lampnd.  Akx» 
Stv,  83.  Inscrtpt.  op.  Omt  649.  1  ) 


The  example  is  fWim  a  tepnlehral 

marble  at  Milan,  whieh  him  the 
inscription  Sutor  CAijcAHilTBy  thns 
identifying  the  trade.  It  is  of  coarse 
execution,  and  has  suffered  from  age, 
but  is  a  valuable  relic,  because  it 
profea  that  the  eaUga  was  a  dose*. 
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tXdsig  tboe,  made  upon  a  last,  and 
not  a  sandal,  which  left  the  toes 
exposed,  as  has  been  generally  in- 
IiitimI  from  Rartoli's  eiirrravings  of 
the  triumphal  arches  and  columns. 
The  workman  api>ears  to  hold  the 
handle  of  an  ftwi  in  hie  right  hand, 
and  in  the  left  a  califfa  on  the  last, 
while  the  feUow-ahoe  ia  on  the  table 
before  him. 

CALIGA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
caliga^  or  soldier's  shoe  (Juv.  Sat,  iii. 
'82S.X  ea  aeen  hi  the  laat  ent  but  one ; 
and  ihenee  by  impUeatioo,  a  emmm 
•Mkr  (Suet  Amg,  S5,  Id.  Vitdl  7.), 
because  its  use  waa  peculiar  to  the 
rank  and  file. 

CALIP'TRA  or  CALYP'TRA 
KftXiwrpa^  Kd\vixfia).  A  veil  worn  in 
poblio  by  the  young  women  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  Ibr  the  pnrpoae  of  conceal- 
ing the  featurea  from  the  gaze  of 
strangers  (Festus,  a.  v.  Horn.  Od.  v. 
232.  Soph.  Ag.  245.),  very  similar  to 
what  the  Turkish  women  still  use. 
It  was  placed  on  the 
lop  of  the  head,  and 
wrapped  round  the 
face  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  conceal 
every  part  of  it  ex- 
cept the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  noae  and 
one  of  the  eyea 
(Eurip./pA.r.37a.X 
and  fell  down  over 
the  shoulders  to 
about  the  middle  of 
the  tigure,  precisely  as  seen  in  the 
ilhiatration,  from  a  email  terra-cotta 
ll|^re  in  the  Collegio  Romana  A 
veil  of  this  kind  waa  also  worn  by 
the  brides  of  Greece  (il^sch.  Ag. 
1149.),  and  the  same  co<:tume  is  still 
preserved  at  Rome  for  the  young 
women  who  receive  a  dowry  from 
flieatate  on  the  fratival  of  the  An- 
nunciation. 

CAUX  OtiH)' 
cular  wine-goblet, 
of  Greek  invention 
(Macrob.     Sat.  v. 
SI  ),   with   a  low 


A  ahallow  eir- 


stem,  and  two  small  handles,  like 
the  example,  from  an  original  of 
terra  cotta ;  frequently  represented  on 
their  fictile  vases  in  carousals  and 
drinking  scenes,  and  commonly  met 
with  in  every  collection,  sometimes 
decoraled  with  drawing,  and  at  othera 
merely  covered  with  an  uniform  coal 
of  lustrous  black  varnish. 

2.  A  sort  of  soup  plate  or  regetahle 
disk,  in  which  food  of  a  liquid  na- 
ture, and  vegetables 
more  especially,  were 
cooked  and  brought 
to  table.  (Varro, 
L.L.  V.  127.  Ovid, 
Fast.  V.  509.)  The  illustration  an- 
nexed is  from  an  original  of  earthen- 
ware found  in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome.  The  edges  of  the  platter  on 
which  it  stands,  and  which  ia  in  tlie 
same  piece  as  the  top,  have  suffered 
from  time  ;  but  the  general  form  of 
tlie  whole  seems  sutliciently  applicable 
to  the  purposes  described. 

3.  A  uHiter-meter :  Le.  a  copper 
cap  or  tube  of  certain  length  and 
capacity,  attached  to  the  end  ef  a 
main  pipe  at  the  part  where  it  waa 
inserted  into  the  reservoir  of  an 
aqueduct  (casteUum)y  or  to  the  end  of 
a  branch  pipe  inserted  in  the  main, 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  fSbm 
quantity  of  water  dlachaiged  into  the 
pipe.  Every  private  house  and  pnbUe 
establishment  in  the  city  of  Rome 
was  by  law  entitled  to  the  supply  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  no 
more  than  what  the  law  allowed  ; 
it  waa  meanfed  oat  by  meaaa  of 
the  eolur,  the  length  and  diameter  of 
which  being  fixed,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  passing  through 
it  in  a  given  time  could  be  regulated 
to  a  nicety.    Frontin.  Aq.  36. 

CALCKNES.  Slaves  belonging 
to  the  Roman  addiery  (Fcatoa, «.  v,% 
who  followed  their  maatera  to  the 
field,  waited  upon  them  as  aervanta* 
attended  at  their  exercises,  and  per- 
formed all  the  duties  required  of  a 
menial,  such  as  carry  ing  the  vallum^ 
&c    Cic.  Nat.  Dear,  iii.  5.  Serv.  ad 
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\  irg.  JLtttt^itL  vi.  1.  aod  Nouius  s.v. 
p.  69. 

S.  A  ftrm-Mrvant  (Hor.  Sat  L  6. 
103.);  a  {xalanquin  or  sedan  bearer 
(Senec.  Ep»  lia)  i  and  thot  a  menial 
generally. 

OALPAR.  An  antifpmted  name 
for  DoLiUM  ;  which  hud  already 
m>wn  olMdete  in  the  time  cf  Yim^ 
jh  Fit  Foff,  Ro.  OIK  Noo.  p. 
546. 

CAI/THTL  A.  An  article  of 
female  attire  which  appears  to  have 
l>een  mach  in  Toguf  at  the  time  of 
Plautufi.     {Eyid,  u.  2.  49.)     It  is 

anppoeed  to  nave  veeeiTed  its  name 
from  the  eahha  (Non.  Marc.  »,  v. 
p.  548.%  the  calmimla  qfficinalig  of 

Linnccns,  \»hich  is  a  flower  of  a 
yellow  colour;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  merely 
local  or  teinporary  fashions. 

CALVA'^IC^   See  Calamtici. 

CALX.  The  same  ti  Linba 
AxBA ;  the  ekaiked  rape  which 
marls  cd  the  ronunenoenient  nnd 
lx)undary  of  a  race-course  in  tfie  Cir- 
cus ;  but  this  terra  is  mostly  used  in 
a  figurative  Kense,  to  indicate  the  end 
of  noything;  espeeiallj  of  lifie,  the 
coniie  and  casnaltiee  of  which  ate 
often  tgrpiAed  hj  the  race,  its  chances, 
changes,  and  accidents.  Cic  Sen* 
23.  Id.  Tusc,  I  8. 

CAM'ARA,  or  CAM'ERA  (xa- 
t»dfa).  Strictly  speaking,  i&  a  Greek 
word  ndopted  mto  tiie  Latin  language 
(Cic  Q.  Fr,  ill  1.  1.  PaUadTl  13. 
!.)•  and  used  by  the  Roman  arclii- 
tectg  to  designate  the  vaulted  ceiling 
of  a  chamN'r,  when  constructed  in 
w(K>d  and  piaster  (Vitruv.  vii.  3.  cf. 
Propert.  iii  2.  10.),  instead  of  a  re- 
gular arch  of  hridtwotk  or  maaonry 
iwmed  of  regular  intmioa  and 
TOQSSoirs.  This  constitutes  the  real 
distinction  between  the  tenns  camara 
and  Jbmix ;  but  the  former  was  also 
transferred  in  a  more  general 
to  any  kind  of  apartment  or  building 
whien  had  n  ^anlted  eeiling.  It  eon- 
taina  the  etements  of  our  word  cham- 
dor,  through  the  modem  Italian 


mora,  their  ordiuaiy  expression  ior  a 
room  of  any  kind. 

2.  Camera  viina»  A  ^united 
ceiling,  of  which  the  snrihce  was 

lined  with  plates  of  glass.  Plin. 
//  A',  xxxvi.  64.  Compare  Stat. 
S^iu,  i.  3.  53.  and  i.  5.  42. 

3.  A  small  vessel  used  by  the 
Greek  pinrtei»  eapable  of  oootainlnff 
from  twentj-fiTO  to  thirty  men.  £ 
was  of  a  Tery  peculiar  construction, 
being  made  sharj)  fore  and  aft.  but 
rouTid,  lariie,  and  full  in  the  ci  ntre  or 
iiuiiisbip,  with  the  ribs  rising  iipwiirds 
from  the  water,  and  converguig  to- 
gether, so  aa  to  form  a  eort  of  roof 
over  the  Tcmd,  from  which  pecn- 
Uarity  its  name  was  derived.  (Strabo, 
xi.  2.  12.  Tac  Ifisf  iii.  4  7.  Aul. 
Geli.  X.  25.  3.)  An  old  eiig^raving 
by  F.  Huiis  after  the  elder  Brengel, 
and  uublished  by  Jal  i^Archiolouie 
NanaUt  vol.  ii  255.),  exhihitB  the 
stem  of  a  vessel  constructed  in  the 
manner  described,  and  probaUj  jRre- 
serves  a  trace  of  the  ancient  camara, 

CAMEL'LA.  A  wooden  howl 
for  drinking  out  of,  the  form  and 
peculiaritiei  of  which  are  entirely 
unknown.  Or.  FomL  ir.  779.  Pet 
Sat.  i  n  -  §  T  and  4.  Id.  64.  §  13. 

C  A  MiLLUS  (KdSovAof  or  K(£&pAof ). 
An  attendant  who  waited  npon  the 
high  priest  while  of- 
ficiating at  the  sacri- 
fice ;  as  the  Camilla 
was  a  yoong  ftmale 
who  attended  in  liki 
manner  upon  his  wife. 
They  were  selected 
from  the  children  of 
noble  tamilies  (>Ia- 
crob.  ^  iii  8.  Fes- 
tna^  9m  JfafiwHittif)!, 
and  are  ft^quently  re- 
presented in  ancient 
works  of  art,  standiup 
at  tlio  side  of  the  prieht  or  priestess, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  vessels 
employed  m  the  eeered  rite.  The 
example  here  introduced  ia  from  the 
Vaticaii  Virgil. 

C  AMi'N  US  iHifuwoiy    A  wmOtmg 
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fitrnaee.  (Plin.  IJ.iW  xxxiii.  21.) 
The  Ulmtntlon  repmentt  tlw  lection 


and  plan  of  a  R«Mnan  smelting-fur- 
nace  discovered  near  Wandsford  in 
NortiiampCoiisliire.  (Artisi  Zhtro- 
briv.  pi.  25.)  ▲  ia  the  imelting  pot, 
below  which  the  fire  was  kindled,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  to  Forna- 
CULA  ;  R,  the  slag  lying  about  as  it 
ran  from  the  furnace ;  c,  the  channel 
which  conveyed  the  metal  into  the 

i.  A  htachMmmt  forge  (Virg.  JBn. 
vL  630.  Jav.  Sai.  118.),  which, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  sepulchral  marble  at  Borne, 


resembled  in  all  respects  those  of  our 
own  days.  The  oentre  figure  holds 
the  iron  on  the  anTil  (meat)  by  a 
pair  of  pincers  (Jorceps) ;  under  the 
anvil  is  a  vessel  Tritli  water,  for 
plunging  the  heated  iron  and  instru- 
ments into ;  the  fire  is  seen  in  the 
back  ground;  and  the  bellows  (JoUU), 
with  a  man  working  them,  bdiind 
the  left-hand  figure. 

3.  A  hearth  or  fire-piaee  in  prhrate 
bousesi  Ibr  the  pupoae  of  wanning 


an  apartment  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  19. 
Id.  SaU  i.  5.  81.  Suet.  Vitell,  8.),  or 
for  eooking,  sodi  as  in  early  times 
was  eonstroeted  in  the  oMni,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  mere  stone 
hearth  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  and  upon  which  the  logs  of 
firewood  were  placed,  hut  without  a 
flue  to  carry  awav  the  smoke. 

4.  U  itill  remains  a  doohtfiil  point, 
whether  eosMiiit  em  means  a.cAn»> 
ney  in  our  sense  of  thai  word,  diat 
is,  a  flue  intended  to  carry  off  smoke 
through  the  different  stories  of  a 
house,  and  discharge  it  above  the 
roof;  as  the  passages  which  might 
be  eited  Ibr  that  purpose  are  not  at 
all  conclusive,  and  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  a  chimney  on  the  top  of  a 
builfling  in  the  numerous  landscapes 
pourtrayed  by  the  Poinpeian  artists, 
and  of  any  positive  traces  of  such  a 
contrivance  in  the  public  and  private 
ediflees  of  that  town,  aflbrds  suflkdoit 
eridence  that,  if  known  to  the  an- 
cients, it  must  have  been  rery  rarely 
applied ;  consequently,  in  most 
houses,  the  smoke  must  have  escaped 
through  a  mere  opening  in  the  roof, 
at  the  windows,  or  through  the  doors. 
Bnt  contrivanees  for  making  a  lire 
in  the  centre  of  a  room,  accompanied 
at  least  with  a  short  flue,  have  been 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  Italy, 
one  at  Baiac,  another  near  Perugia, 
and  a  third  at  Civita  Vecchiat  the 

glan  of  which  is  given  
I  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, ftom  a  MS.  by 
Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
preserved  in  the  public 
library  at  Siena.  The 
form  is  a  parallelogram,  entirely 
endoisd  by  a  wall  of  ten  feet  high 
on  three  of  its  rides,  hot  hairing  sd 
opening  or  doorway  on  the  other. 
Within  this  shell  are  placed  four 
columns  with  an  architrave  over 
them,  which  supported  a  small  pyra- 
midal cupola,  tmdemeath  which  the 
fire  was  made  on  the  hearth;  the 
capola  served  to  collect  the  smoke  an 
it  ascended,  and  allowed  it  to 
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oat  through  an  aperture  in  Hs  top.  , 
If  the  edifices  in  which  these  stoves  1 
■were  constructed  were  only  one 
story  high,  no  flue,  i>crhaps,  was  usetl; 
bat  ii^  as  is  most  probable,  there  , 
wm  apvtMilft  above,  it 
•laioit  oerdun  dni  m  floaU  floe  or 
tube  would  have  been  placed  over 
the  vent  hole  of  the  capola,  in  the 
game  manner  as  it  i.s  in  a  baker's  oven 
at  Pompeii,  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  eograving ;  though  the 


original  height  cannot  be  determined, 
as  only  a  |>ortion  of  the  ground  story 


CAMPES'TRE.  A  kilt,  faitened 
womad  tke  kini,  and  reaching  aboat 


two  tfaiida  down  tba  thigh;  worn 
Ibr  tb0  take  of  decaney  br  gladiators 
Md  toldiers  wbile  trailing^  or  by 

persons  taking  violent  exercise  in 
public  when  otherwise  divested  of 
clothing  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  18.  Angus- 
tin.  Civ.  JJei,  xiv.  17.);  so  called 
bieauM  tbeae  czareiiea  ware  eom- 
■onlj  performed  in  the  Gampoa 


Marttoai    In  Tery  hot  weather  it 

was  also  worn  by  some  persons, 
instead  of  a  tunic,  under  the  toga, 
(A*»coii.  in  Cic.  (hat.  pm  Scaiiro. ) 
The  illustration  represents  a  gladiator 
the  cimpettrt,  fron  a  tem-cotta 
lamp. 

CAMPICUR'SIO.  Aaortofra- 

view,  or  exercise  performed  by  the 
Roman  soldiery  in  the  (.'ampua  Mar- 
tins.   \  eget,  AIil.  iii.  4. 

CAMPIDOC'TOR  i&wko»a<ucH)t). 
A  dHfl  wer^nt,  who  tanght  the  re> 
emits  their  exercises  in  the  Carnpna 
Martins.  Veget.  MiL  iiL  6.  and  8. 
Ammian.  xv.  a.  10. 

CANALK'  TLA.  Diminutive  of 
Cakaus  ;  a  small  drain,  ditch,  or 
gutter.  Vanro,  ILR.  iii.  ft. 

CANALICtJLUa  DtminntlTeef 
Cawatjs  ;  a  small  drain,  ditch«  or 
gutter.  GolnmelL  Tiii.  15.  0.  VitmT. 
X.  9.  7. 

2.  The  channel  or  groove  in- 
cavated  on  the  face  of  a  triglyph 

T 


(Vitruv.  iv.  3. .').),  marked  by  shading 
in  the  example,  from  an  ancient 
Doric  temple  lonuerly  existing  in 
the  Ibrun  at  Rome^  aa  copied  ftom 
the  original  by  Labaooo. 
CANA'LIS  {ftadkO.    An  open 
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channel,  artificially  made,  of  wood  or 
brickwork,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing cattle  with  water  in  the  meadows, 
and  tints  serving  as  a  drinking 
tTOOgh*  as  seen  in  the  illustration 
from  the  Vatican  Virgil.  Virg.  G. 
iii.  330.  Varro,  /?.  H.  iii.  5.  2.  Vitruv. 
viii.  5.  2.  and  0.  1.,  where  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Tubus  and  Fistula. 

2.  CanaUM  i»  Foro.  Probably  the 
gutter  or  kam^  as  we  say,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  roram,  from 
which  the  rain  waters  were  immedi- 
ately discharged  through  an  opening 
into  the  Cloaca  Maxima  or  main 
sewer  (Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1.  15.); 
whence  the  word  etmaUeola  was  in- 
Tented  as  a  niek-name  Ibr  a  laiy, 
idle  fellow,  because  such  people  used 
to  loiter  and  lounge  away  their  time 
about  this  spot.    Festus,  s.  v, 

3.  A  narrow  alley  or  passage  in  a 
town.    Lit.  zxiiL  31. 

4.  A  ipUiU,  employed  by  surgeons 
in  setting  broken  bones.  Celsus, 

Till.  16. 

5.  In  architecture,  the  channel  m 
an  Ionic  capital,  which  is  a  smooth 
flat  surface  lying*be- 
tween  the  abacM 
MDdejfmathm  or  echi- 
mmt^  and  terminating 
in  the  eye  of  the 
volute.  (Vitruv.  iii.  5.  7.)  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 
represents  a  capital  from  the  temple 
of  Fortmia  Virilis  al  Rome. 

CANCELLA'RIUS.  A  word 
introdnoed  at  a  late  period  of  the 
empire,  and  applied  either  to  an 
officer  who  kept  guard  before  the 
emperor's  tent,  or  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment, the  approach  to  which  was 
dosed  by  gratings  (coaceflOt  ^ 
kam  from  Cassiodoms  (Var.  Ep.  ii. 
e,),  whence  the  appellation  :  or  to  a 
port  of  chief  clerk  presiding  over  a 
body  of  juniors  who  assisted  the 
judges  in  a  court  of  law,  the  tribmies 
of  which,  where  tiie  jndges  and  tiieir 
offieers  lat,  were  in  like  manner 
leparated  from  the  body  of  the  court 
by  an  iran  railing.  Uenoe  we  derive 


our  term  of  "  chancellor.*'  Vopisc. 
Carin,  16.  Cassiodor.  I.e. 

CANCELLI  (^Kiy\is,  Ipinpatcrov). 
Irm  oraHiufB  and  IreOitf  work;  in- 
tended as  an  ornamental  fence  to 
enclose  or  protect  anything  (Varro, 
7?.  Ii.  iii.  5.  4.  Columell.  viii.  1.  C); 
for  instance,  before  the  judges'  tribune 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  iu  front  of  the 
rostrum  in  the  fomm  (Cic  SexL 
58.),  which  by  some  writers  is  re* 
coi^iiaed  in  the  annexed  soenct  from 


1 


the  arch  of  Constantine;  along  the 
top  of  Uie  poihm,  and  Mch  disttnet 
tier  of  seats  in  an  amphitheatre  (Or. 
Am.  iii.  2.  64.),  as  shown  in  the 
restored  section  of  the  amphitheatre 
of  Pola  Cp-  29.  a)  ;  and  in  short  for 
any  situation  requiring  such  an 
object 

CANDE^LA.    A  eandk  made  of 

pitch,  wax,  or  tallow,  with  the  pith 
of  a  bull-rush  for  the  wick  (Plin. 
H.N.iL\'i.  70.),  which  was  used  in 
early  times  before  the  invention  of 
the  oil  lamp.    Mart  Ep.  xiv.  48. 

S.  A  sort  of  torch,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  papyros  twisted  together 
like  a  rope,  or  of  a  rope  itself  coated 
with  wax  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^En.  xi. 
143.  Varro,  L.L.  v.  119.),  which 
was  anciently  carried  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions; and  is  feprcsenled  in  tlia 
illvstratioii,  from  a  sepnlohrd  marble 


at  Padna,  which,  aocording  to  the 
tradition  there  preserved,  is  believed 

to  contain  the  remains  of  St.  Luke. 
3.  A  mere  rope  coated  with  wax 
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to  preMtre  tt  flrom  decay.  LIt.  zL 
29. 

CANDELA'BRUM.  A  contri- 
Tanre  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
support! II 1^  a  light  in  a  position  suffi- 
cieiiii>  elevated  above  the  ground  to 
distrilmte  th«  nfB  to  ft  eoDveiiieiit 
diftanee  ftrfNtod  it.  Of  these  the 
ancieiits  had  in  use  several  kinds,  viz. 

1.  (\vx*'o^xoi).        A  candle-stick 

tat  hoidiiig  tapen  or  candies  of  wax 


and  tallow.  These  were  either  made 
like  our  own,  with  a  socket  and 
nozzle  into  which  the  end  of  the 
candle  was  inseited  (Vam^  ap. 
Jiaerob.  &it  iiL  i.  Fcstiis,  a.  v.)  ; 
or  with  ft  sharp  point  at  the  end, 
tike  those  so  commonly  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Italy,  upon  which  the 
bottom  of  the  candle  was  stuck. 
(Serv.  ad  V'irg.  ^/i.  i.  727.)  An  ex- 
ample of  tlie  Ibrnwr  kind  is  given  in 
the  illiistntion,  Ihim  an  original  found 
at  Pom[>eii ;  and  an  eogrftTod  gem 
of  the  Worsley  Museum  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  last  sort,  in  which 
the  sharp  point  is  seen  projecting 
from  the  top. 

2.  i^vx^oDxos).  A  poriabk  lamp- 
wtamd^  npon  whieli  an  oil*lamp  was 
placed.  These  were 
sometimes  made  of  wood 
(Pet.  Sat  95.  6.).  but 
mostly  of  metal  (Cic. 
Verr,   ii.   4.   26),  and 

were  either  intended  to 
be  placed  npon  some  other  pieoe  of 
fumitura^  like  the  annexed  eimmple, 
which  represents  a  bronze  lamp  and 
stand  found  at  Pompeii,  of  the  kind 
termed  humUe  (Qoint  JtuU  vi.  3. 


99.x  ▼Iti^  meant  to  be  placed 
upon  a  tsble  i  or  thej  were  made  to 

stand  apon  tlie  ground  ; 
in  which  case  they 
were  of  considerable 
height,  and  consisted 
of  a  tall  deader  stem 
{9capuM\  geutniXlj  imi- 
tating the  stalk  of  a 
plant,  or  a  tapering 
column,  and  a  round 
flat  dish  or  tray  {super- 
ficitM)  at  the  top,  on 
wbieh  the  lamp  was 
placed,  like  the  an- 
nexed illostrfttion  ftom 
a  Pompeian  ori^nal. 
It  is  to  candelabra  of 
this  description  that  Vitruviiis  alludes 
(vii.  5.  3.),  when  he  reprehends  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  artists  of  his 
own  day,  and  of  such  fre<]uent  occur- 
rence in  the  arabesque  decorations  of 
the  Pompeian  houses,  of  introducing 
them  in  the  place  of  columns,  as 
architectural  supports  to  architraves 
and  other  sapennenmbent  weights, 
oat  of  all  proportion  with  sneh  taU 
and  slendar  stems.  Compare  also 
Lychnuchus. 

3.  (\afxKTfip).  A  tall  stand,  with 
a  hollow  cup,  instead  of  the  flat 
superficitSt  at  the  top, 
in  which  pilehy  rosin, 
or  other  inflammsble 
materials  were  lighted. 
These  were  not  port- 
able, but  were  perma- 
nently fixed  in  their 
situations ;  and  were 
frequently  made  of 
marble,  and  fhstened 
down  to  the  ground; 
not  only  in  the  interior 
of  temples  and  other 
large  buildings,  but  also 
in  the  open  air  (Stat. 
Syh,  L  9.  991.),  where 
they  senred  for  illu- 
minations on  festivals 
and  occasions  of  rejoicing,  precisely 
as  they  are  still  used  for  similar  pur^ 
poses  in  front  of  the  cardinals' 
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ambMndon*  palaoet  it  Rome  In  the 
pMenl  day.  Tbe  iUnstntioD  is 
taken  from  a  bM-nlief  in  the  Villa 

Borghese,  and  exemplifies  this  cus- 
tom ;  for  it  stands  as  an  illumination 
in  front  of  an  open  colonnade,  under 
which  a  band  of  maidens  are  dancing, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  marria^ 
feetiTiL  In  the  etriy  or  Homene 
times  the  Xafiirr^  WM  a  •OTt  of  grate 
raised  upon  legs,  or  on  a  stand,  in 
which  dried  wood  {&Kairyou)  was 
burnt,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light 
to  a  room,  instead  of  torches,  candles, 
or  lampa  Hool  OdH^  vim.  806— 
910. 

CANE'PHORA  or  CANE  PHO- 
BOS  (Ka¥7i<ft6pos).    The  basket-bearer; 
a    young  Athenian 
maiden,  who  walked 
in  the  ^rocesdion  at 
the  festiTals  of  De- 
meter,  Baoehus,  and 
Athena,    cairying  a 
flat  basket  (camtm,  or 
canistnifii,  Festus,  v.) 
on  her  head,  in  which 
were    deposited  the 
•acred  cake,  chaplet, 
frankincense,  and  knife 
employed  to  slay  the 
victim.  Young  women 
are  frequently  represented   in  this 
capacity  by  the  ancient  artists,  and 
aimilariy  described  by  classic  aothors, 
with  their  arms  raised  np,  and  in  the 
exact  attitude  of  the  figure  hore  i  ii 
graved,  from  a  statue  at  Dresden. 
Cic.    Vcn:    ii.    4.   :^.    Plin.    //.  A', 
xxxvi.  4.  n.  7.    Compare  Ovid,  Met 
ii.  711—713. 

CANieULA.  Pert.  Sat  in.  49. 
Same  as  Canu  2. 

CAN  IS.  A  chain  ;  but  whether  of 
any  particular  description  is  doubtful  ; 
though  probably  not,  as  the  exprf  ssion 
may  have  originated  in  a  play  upon 
the  words  catella,  cu  tell  us.  Piaut. 
Qu,  iL  6.  97.  Becker,  GaBm,  p.9as. 
transL 

2.  The  worst  throw  upon  the  dice ; 
i.e.  when  all  aeet  were  tamed  np. 
Suet.  Aug,  71. 


CANISTEI/LUlf.  DimiBa- 
tire  of  Camuteum. 

CANIS'TRUM  and  CANIS  TER 
(Kdvfoy,  Hdvfts).  A  large,  Jlat^  open 
itasket^  whence  termed  patidum  (Or. 


Met.  viii.  07  ).),  and  latum  (Id.  FumL 
ii.  GjU.),  made  of  wicker-work  (Pal- 
lad.  xiL  17.),  and  without  bandies,  ao 
ai  to  be  adapted  for  carrying  on  the 
bead,  as  shown  by  the  figure  in  the 
opposite  column :  particularly  em- 
ployed as  a  bread-basket  (Virg.  jEn. 
vnu  180.),  in  reference  to  which  use 
the  example  here  introduced,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting,  it  carried  by 
Ceres,  and  filled  with  ears  of  com. 

CANO.  To  sing  generaUy  ;  but 
also  to  sounds  or  f>lay  upon,  any  mu- 
sical instrument  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  59.); 
as  litno  canere  (Cic  Div.  L  17.), 
to  sound  the  U^ua  (see  wood«eal 
9.  LmGBM);  eonm  eoaert  (Ytm, 
L,L,  T.  91.),  to  soond  the  horn  (see 
CoRNlCE.v)  ;  tibiis  canere  (Quint, 
i.  10.  14.),  to  play  upon  the  pipes 
(Ttbicen);  cithara  canere  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  14.),  to  play  the  guitar 
(Citbarista). 

9.  lkiM9  ef  firu  tamert ;  an  ex* 
pression  descriptive  of  the  pecoliar 
mode  of  playing  npon  the  Ijre, 
which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  en- 
graving, from  the 
Aldobrandini  fteeoo 
in  the  Vatican.  To 
strike  the  chorda 
merely  with  the 
plectrum  held  in  the 
right  hand,  was 
/oris     canere ;  to 

thmm  the  ebofda 
merely   whh  the 

fingers  of  the  left 
hand  was  intus  ca- 
nere ;  but  when  the  two  were  used  to- 
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^ether,  and  both  sides  of  the  instm- 
iiient  «rrMf  k  nr  on<  «>,  -is  in  the  en- 
f^raxhi'j,  ill.-  imijsicia:i   was   said  to 
play  oii  tJie  inside  and  uat,  m^u^ 
^/orit  canere.    Ascod.  ad  Cic,  Fierr. 

u.  1.  SO. 

CANTE'RIUa    A  ^Vif. 

YlRO,  R.B.  ii.  7.  15.  Festus,  *.  r. 

2.  A  prop  for  viiicf.  ColumelL  Iy. 
12.  K 

3.  A  machine  U6cd  lor  fiuspcudlng 
iKine*  with  broken  legt»  to  keep 
their  fSset  off  the  ground  while  the 
hone  is  letthigi.   Veget.  Fct  iil  47.  2. 

4.  In  architecture,  Canterii  (ipal- 
foKT^*,  TvTr4rai')  are  the  catither^  <^r 
jifuuiptii  iaj(trs  in  the  tiinbt-r  N\(iik 
ut'a  roof  (bee  Materiatio,^.^.;  ;  liicir 
upper  ends  meet  together,  and  fbrm 
the  apex  of  the  pediment ;  their 
lower  extremities  rest  upon  the  tie- 
beams  (tujn(i')  ;  and  in  the  finished 
buiiding  are  represented  externally 
by  mutules  (mutuli),  which  are, 
therefore,  car?ed  to  represent  the 
prqfeeting  eKtremitiet  of  n  aeries  of 
rafters.    Vitniv.  iv.  2.  1.  and  3. 

CANTERrOLUS  (^(to).  A 
painler^s  eastl ;  represented  m  the 
annexed  engraving, 
with  the  picture  on  it, 
from  a  Roman  ba^-re- 
lief;  preeiielT  similar 
to  those  still  in  nae. 
The  Greek  term  for 
thi*5  oontriranpe  is  well 
anthenticated  ;  but  the 
JLatin  one  here  given, 
upon  the  authority  of 
Riddle's  En^-Latin 
I>ictionar7,  thongh  sufficiently  appro- 
priate, wants  a  positive  authority. 

CANTH'AnrS(^dfr^ap<n).  A gob- 
Ict,  or  drinking  cup,  ot  Greek  inven- 
tion.   It  was  furni&hed   

with  handles  (Virg. 
£oL  ytl  17.)$  and  was 
tbe  enp  particularly 
sacred  to  Bacchus  (Ma- 
croh.  Sat,  V.  as 
the  MCjfphuM  was  to  Hercules ;  conse- 
quently in  works  of  art,  both  painting 
inA  sculpture,  a  vessel  of  the  form 


here  engraved,  from  a  fictile  original, 
is  constantly  represented  in  the  hands 
of  that  divinity. 

2.  A  vase  into  which  the  water  of 
an  ornamental  fountain  is  discharged, 
Ibrmed  in  imitation  of  the  drinung 
cup.    PauL  Dig.  30.  41. 

a.  A  sort  of  boat,  the  peculiar 
properties  of  which,  however,  are 
unknown.  Macrob*  Sat,  Lc,  Arktoph. 
I'ac.  143. 

CANTHE'RnJ&     See  Caiits- 

CAN  THUS  {iiriffcmpor).  The 
tire  of  a  uhal;  a  hoop  of  iron  or 
bronze  fastened  on  to  the  fe!!fx>,  tf> 
preserve  the  wood  from  a1  iM-im. 
(Quint,  i.  5.  8.)  The  Greek  liaiuc 
ooeois  in  Homec  (/f.  725. )  ;  the 
Latin  one,  thongh  need  by  Perdos 
(^Sat.  V.  71.)<  is  noted  as  a  oarborism 
by  Qnintilian  (/.  r.  >.  w  ho  con^'^lers  it 
to  be  a  Spanish,  or  an  African,  word. 

CANTO.  Used  in  the  same 
senses  as  Cano. 

CANUM  (iMMfiv).  A  Greek 
basket,  made  of  reed  or  osiers,  more 
usually  termed  Canistrum  in  Latin. 
Festus,  s.  V.  Varro,     L.  v.  1 20. 

CANUSINA'TLIS.  Wearing  a 
garment  wove  from  the  wool  of  Ca- 
nusium,  now  Ckuumi*  Suet  NerOf  30. 
Mart  Ep,  iji.  S3.  9. 

CAPE^IK).  An  earthenware  wine 
jug,  with  a  handle,  such  as  was  used 
in  early  times  at  the  sacrifice.  (Gic* 
Farad,  i.  2.      Same  as  Capir. 

C APKl> L  N'CUL A.  Diimuuuvc 
of  the  preceding.   Cic  Al  1>«  Hi.  17. 

CAPILLAMEN'TUH.  A  wig 
of  false  hair ;  but  particoJarly  one  in 
which  the  hair  is  very  long  and 
abundant,  like  a  wonian'H  head  of 
hair.  Suet.  Cni.  11.  Pet.  Sat.  110. 
5.  Tertull.  CuU.  Fam.  7.  and  Gai.e- 
ROS  3. 

CAPU/LUS.  The  hair  of  the 
head  in  genendt  and  without  refer- 
ence  to  its  quality  or  character  ;  i.  e. 
equally  applied  to  any  description  of 
hair,  whether  long  or  short,  straight 
or  curlv,  dressed  or  undressed.  Cic. 
Or*  ^r.  C«s.  Nep.,  &e. 
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2.  Also  applied  to  the  hair  of  the 
beard  (Cic,  Off.  ii.  7.  Suet.  AVro, 
i.)  ;  and  to  the  fur  of  animals.  Ca- 
tull.  2r).  1.  A  111.  Gcll.  xii.  I.  4. 

CAl'lS.  A  wine  jug  (V^^^o*  ^^P- 
Hon.  ArmUbm^  p.  547.)  of  early 
ft»nn  ftod  nn^  made  of  earthenware, 
•ad  haTingasingle  handle,  fromwhieli 
circumstance  the  Roman  gramma- 
rians derive  its  name.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
Y.  121.  Festus,  *.  t;.)  In  the  early 
and  simple  ages  of  Roman 
hietor^,  earthenware  Teeseb 
of  thn  deeeription  were  of 
common  use,  both  for  re- 
ligious and  other  purposes 
( I.iv.  X.  7.  Pet.  Sat.  52.  2. )  ; 
but  with  the  iucrease  of  lux- 
ury, they  were  reUnqnished  for  the 
more  elegant  Greek  fbraii,  or  were 
made  of  more  costly  materials  (Plin. 
}l.N.  xxxvii.  7.),  though  still  retained 
for  purposes  of  religion,  which  ac<}uires 
additional  veneration  and  respect  by 
the  preservation  of  ancient  forms  and 
usages;  consequently,  they  are  fro- 
qnently  represented  on  ooins  and 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  priesthood,  similar 
to  the  figure  here  introduced,  which 
is  copied  from  a  bronze  medal  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
on  which  he  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  an  augur. 

CAPISTE'RIUM.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed for  cleansing  the  ears  of  com 
after  they  had  been  threshed  out  and 
winnowed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  alveus, 
or  woodoB  trough,  into  whieh  the 
com  was  pnt  and  shaken  up,  so  that 
the  heavy  grains  subsided  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  light  ones  and  any 
refuse  admixture  which  might  have 
been  left  amongst  them  after  the 
winnowing,  rose  to  the  top,  and 
eoold  he  esnly  sepsrated  Arom  the 
rest  Possibly  also  water  was  em- 
ployed in  the  operation.  ColumelL 
li.  9.  lU  Compare  ApoL  MeL  iz. 
p.  193. 

CAPIS'TRUM  (^iMf).  A 
haker  or  head-tiaU  for  horses,  asses. 


or  oxen.    (VarrOk  it:  it  ii.  6.  4. 


Ov.  Met.  X.  125.)  The  example  is 
from  the  Column  of  Tngan. 

S.  A  nose  piece,  with  spikes  sticks 
ing  ont  firom  it,  to  pre^t  the  yonng 
of  animals  fnm  sneking  after  they 
liad  been  weaned,  such  as  is  com- 
monly used  with  calves  at  the  present 
day.    Virg.  Georrj.  iii.  399. 

3.  A  ligature  employed  in  training 
▼ines,  for  fostenmg  them  to  the  np- 
rights  or  oross  bait  of  a  trelha. 
Columell,  ir,  SO.  8. 

4.  A  rope  employed  for  suspending 
the  end  of  the  jtrvss  beam  (prelum)  in 
a  wine  or  oil  press.    Cato,  H.  It.  xiL 

5.  A  broad  leather  band  or  cheek- 
pieee^  with  an  opening  for  the  month, 
worn  by  pipers,  like  a  halter,  roand 
the  head  and  foce,  in  order  to  com- 
press the  lips  and  cheeks  when  blow- 
ing their  instruments,  which  enabled 
them  to  produce  a  fuller,  firmer,  and 
more  even  tone,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  ilinsttrttdoii,  ftom  a  has-reUef 


at  Home.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  ahrayt  nsed,  for  pipers  are  as 
often  represented  in  works  of  art 
without  snch  an  appendage  as  witii 

it  ;  nor  does  the  I>atin  name  occur  in 
any  of  their  classical  writers,  though 
the  Greek  one  is  well  authenticated. 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  5S2.  Soph.  TV.  763. 

CAPITAL.   Asmitffcmhief  of 
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woollen  cloth  (V'urro,  Z..  Z.  v.  130.), 
worn  in  early  times  by  the  llomau 
womt'u  round  the  head,  to  keep  the 
liair  fnm  flowing  loose  %  mad  tabse* 
qoentlj  rctamed  aft  a  peculiarity  in 
costame  by  young  feniaies  attached 
to  the  services  of  religion,  such  m 
the  Klaminica,  or  attendant  upon  the 
wife  of  tlie  Flamen  Diali&  Varro, 
tc.  Festtis,*.  0. 
OAPITEl/LUBL  Same  as  Capi- 

TOLUM. 

C  APIT'II  M.  An  article  of 
female  attire,  worn  upon  the  upjKT 
part  of  the  person,  and  over  the 
bosom  (Varro,  L.  v»  131.  Id.  de 
ViL  Ptp.  Bom,  ap.  Non.  p.  542.), 
Imlwbedier  in  the  nature  of  a  spencer 
or  of  a  corset,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Aulas  Gellius  notes  the  word 
!55  nh«olele  and  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon people;  but  in. a  passafie  from 
Laberius  quoted  by  him  (xtL  7.  3.)* 
It  ie  described  as  of  gandj  coloore, 
and  worn  outride  the  timie  ;  a  de- 
acription  which  agrees  precisely  with 
the  style,  appearance.  »nd  manner  in 
which  the  peasant  wuujen  of  Italy 
wear  their  cornets  at  the  pre&eut  day, 
and  with  the  figure  bere  mtrodneed. 


from  a  sepulchral  marble  published 
h\  Gori  {Inscrij>t.  Antiq.  Flar.  p. 
:i  Vl.),  evidently  intended  to  represent 
a  female  of  the  lower  class,  from  the 
rough  stone  which  serves  as  a  seat  for 
her  toilet. 

CAPITOTLIUM.  The  Cdpitalj 
one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  origi- 
iiaUy  called  Mmu  SatunUuMf  a  name 


which  was  subse<|uently  changed  into 
Alutm  Tarpeiuit,  in  aiiu&iou  to  the 
▼irgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  said  to  haye 
be^  killed  and  buried  there  by  the 
Sabines ;  and  finally,  during  the 
legendary  jxTlofl.  referred  to  as  the 
re;Tti  f>f  'I  ;n  ([iiinius  Superlnis,  into 
jMoiis  L'ajjiiiiuHus  or  Capititiiujiif  be- 
cause a  human  head  {caput)  was 
beliered  to  have  been  fbund  there 
in  digging  the  foundations  Ibr  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  ( Varro,  Z.Z.  v.  4 1 , 
42.  Liv.  i.  55.)  The  hill  was  divided 
into  two  summits,  with  a  level  space 
between  them :  the  northern  and 
more  elevated  one  of  the  two^  on 
which  the  church  of  Ara  CtU  now 
stands,  being  made  into  a  fortress, 
was  termed  the  Arx,  or  citadel ;  the 
lower  one  on  the  south,  now  Monft* 
Capnnoy  being  occupied  by  the  fa- 
mous Capitoline  temple.  Miebuhr, 
SitL  Earn,  vol.  t  p.  508.  transL 

2.  The  CkipiMine  temple  i  con* 
structed  by  the  last  Tarquln  upon  the 
•^nnrhern  summit  of  the  Mons  Capi- 
tolmus,  in  honour  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Roman  deities,  Jupiter,  Juuo, 
and  Minerva.  It  comprised  three 
distinct  cells  (eeflcr)  parallel  to  each 


a==6 


other,  but  enclosed  by  one  roof,  ter- 
minating in  a  single  pediment ;  the 

centre  one  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 

that  on  t}ie  ri^ht  hand  of  his  statue, 
i.  e.  on  the  leil  of  the  spectator  when 
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fhrnting  the  edifice,  to  Minerva,  and 
the  O^er  to  Juno.  The  ground-plan 
-was  a  parallelogram,  possessing  only 
a  slight  difference  between  its  width 
and  length.  A  triple  row  of  columns 
supported  the  pediment  in  front,  and 
a  doable  one  fonned  a  colonnade  on 
each  of  the  flanks  ;  but  the  rear, 
which  was  turned  from  the  city,  had 
no  colonnade.  (Dion vs.  iv.  Gl.)  The 
ground-plan  above  given  is  designed 
in  accordance  with  this  description 
from  IMooyrins,  in  order  to  eonyey  a 
clear  notion  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  this  remarkable  edifice,  which 
was  constructed  upon  a  plan  so  diffe- 
rent from  that  usually  adopted  in 
their  religious  buildings  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  true  that 
the  temple  described  by  Dionysius 
was  the  one  existing  in  his  own  day, 
which  was  built  by  Sylln,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Catulus  ;  but  we  have  it 
upon  record,  that,  from  a  feeling  of 
religious  vene  ration,  the  original 
gnmnd-fian  was  never  altered.  Tae. 
BigL  It.  53. 

As  regards  the  exterior  elevation 
of  this  famous  temple,  nothing  but  a 
few  blocks  of  large  stones,  which 
formed  the  substruction,  now  remain 
to  give  a  fiiint  idea  of  all  its  former 
splendour;  and  the  representations  of 
it,  which  appear  npon  coins,  medals, 
and  bas-reliefs,  are  too  minute  and 
imperfect  in  respect  of  details  to 
afford  a  fair  conception  of  its  real 
character  and  appearance.  It  was 
thrice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three 
times  reboilt,  bnt  always  upon  the 
former  site,  and  with  the  same 
ground-plan.  The  first  structure  was 
certainly  of  the  Etruscan  order  de- 
scribed by  Vitruvius,  for  the  archi- 
tects who  bnilt  it  were  sent  fbr  from 
Etmria  for  the  purpose.  (Liv.  i.  56 .) 
When  rebuilt  for  the  fint  time  by 
Sylla,  the  only  difference  made  con- 
sisted in  changing  the  order  into  the 
Corinthian,  for  the  columns  were 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
Olympus  at  Athensr  PUn.  JSTiV.  xuvL 
9.)s  whieh  VitninBS  expressly  aaya 


{Proem,  vii.  17.)  were  Corinthian, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  remaining 
there  to  prove  the  fact.  The  same 
plan  and  architectural  order  were 
still  preserved  under  \'e&pasian  (Tac. 
Hut  iv.  53.  ) ;  and  also  in  the  fourth 
stmctnre  raised  by  Domitian,  as  tes- 
tified by  the  illostration  here  annexed. 


taken  from  a  bas-relief  belonging  to 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  on  which  that  emperor  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  performing  sacri- 
fice in  front  of  the  Capitoline  temple. 
Although  the  sculpture  does  not  pre- 
sent a  faithful  representation  of  the 
real  elevation,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  principal  characteristics  are 
soffioiently  indicated — the  Corinthian 
order  of  the  columns,  and  the  three 
separate  cells  under  one  pediment, 
which  are  expressed  by  the  unusual 
appearance  of  three  entrance  doors. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  conversant 
with  the  works  of  antiquity,  that  the 
ancient  artists,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, adopted  as  a  constant  practice 
of  their  school,  a  certain  conventional 
manner  of  indicating,  rather  than 
representing,  the  accessories  and  lo- 
calities amongst  which  the  action  ex- 
pressed took  place  j  instead  of  the 
matter-of-frct  custom  now  prevailing 
of  giving  a  perfect  delineation,  or,  as 
it  were,  portraiture,  of  the  identical 
spot  and  scene. 

3.  Capitolium  velus.  The  old  Ca  - 
oitoi;  a  small  temple  on  the  Quirinal 
nill,  dedicated  to  Jnpiter,  Juno,  and 
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Miiiemi»  and  supposed  to  have  been 
boilt  bj  Nmna.  This  oame,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  given  to  it  until  after 

the  erection  of  the  more  famous  edi- 
fice on  the  Capitoline  hill,  when  it 
was  adopted,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  two;  which  Martial  dUtinctly 
docs  hi  the  Ibllowmg  yene-«m<& 
noMOB,  wfervM  prtqneU  mde  Jovem. 
Mart  Ep.  vil  73.  Id.  22.  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  1.*)?.  Val.  Mhk.  IV.  4.  11. 

CAPIT'ULUM  iUUpavov,  Kiov6' 
Kpavov).  The  capital  of  a  column  g 
ys  hich,  in  the  infancy  of  building  as 
«n  art,  ins  notiung  mote  than  a 
siaiple  abaeos,  or  mpaae  tablet  of 
irood,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wooden 
trnnk,  the  oripnal  cnltimn,  to  form 
a  broad  bed  for  the  architrave  to 
rest  upon,  (See  the  illustration  and 
article  Abacus  G.)  From  this  sim- 
ple bediming,  it  became  erciitiially 
the  prmeipal  ornament  of  a  eolnmn, 
and  a  prominent  feature  by  which 
the  different  architectural  oriders  are 
distinguished  ;  being,  like  thera,  and 
strictly  speaking,  divided  into  three 
kiod^  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thiaa  centals,  which,  with  the  Roman 
altentions,  make  five  wieties  in  nae 
anoD^  the  ancients  $  ibr  ibe  Tuscan, 
of  which  no  example  remains,  is  only 
a  *:pecies  of  Doric  ;  and  the  Compo- 
site is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic 
and  Coriutiiiau,  having  the  foliage  of 
the  latter  snrmonnted  by  the  Wntes 
of  the  ibrmer^a  bastard  capital  In* 
trodneed  in  the  Imperial  age^  when 
the  genius  for  invention  was  suc- 
ceeded by  n  love  for  novelty  and 
Rplendonr,  and  first  employed  in  the 
triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  where  a 
specimen  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
svefa  of  Titm» 

1.  CbpthilMia  Doneum.  Greek. 
The  Greek  Doric  capital,  which  is 

the  simplest   of  all,  r  

being    divided  into   

no  more  than  three     ^nf  i  i  nr 
principal  parts:   the  PMfllM 
large  square  abaau  at  the  top,^  re« 
taining  in  this  order  Hs  primiti've  | 
ebatacter  to  the  last;  the  echmug  or  I 


qnarter  roond,  immediately  below  it; 

and  the  anu/i,  or  aiinlut':.  Jnet  abore 
the  neck  of  the  sliaft.  The  exanipl<» 
represents  a  Doric  capital  fh>m  the 
Parthenon. 

2.  Roman.  The  Doric  of  the 
Romans  is  more  complicated  and 
varied  In  Its  mparts. 
Instead  of  the  smiple 
abacuSf  they  substi- 
tuted a  moulded  cfj" 
matium  and  fillet ;  in 
place  of  the  ec/ttnujs,  an  ovolo,  often 
broken  by  carving,  as  in  the  evam* 
pie  ;  instead  of  the  anoletB,  either  an 
astragal  (astragttlua\  or  a  bead  and 
fillet.  The  example  is  from  a  Boman 
temple  nror  Albano. 

3.  Capitulum  lomcum.  Greer. 
The  Greek  Ionic  capital  consists  of 
two  leading  features : 

the  abaeu9^  which  is 
smaller  and  lower 
than  in  the  Doric,  but 
still  square  in  its  plan, 
though  moulded  on  the  exterior 
faces  ;  and  the  volutes  {voluta)^  or 
spiral  mooldings  on  each  side  of  the 
fhmt,  which  are  frequently  connected 
1^  a  pendent  hem  or  fold,  as  m  tlie 
example,  and  bringdown  ranch  lower 
than  the  sculptural  cchlfius  between 
thi'iu.  The  example  is  from  a 
Greek  temple  uear  the  Ilyssus. 

4*  BoMAH.  The  Roman  lonie 
does  not  dtllbr  Tory  materislly,  nor 
in  its  essentia  parts, 
from  the  Greek  spe- 
cimens, except iiitr  that 
it  IS  often  elaborately 
covered  with  carv- 
ing; the  Tolntes  are  In  general 
smaller,  and  the  tasteftd  hem  which 
hangs  down  between  them  in  the 
preceding  engrnving  is  never  intro- 
duced ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  uniform  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  order  j  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  temple  of  Baeehos  at  Teos 
(intfodnced  a.  DBimcirLus),  nor  in 
other  existing  edifices.  The  exam- 
ple is  from  the  temple  of  Fortune 
Virilts  at  Rome. 
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5.  Capitulum  Corinthium.  The 
Corinthian  capital  is  the  richest  of 
all  the  pure  orders, 
«nd  the  spedmens 
now  remaimng  of  it 
in  Greece  and  Italy 
do  not  materially 
differ  in  any  charac- 
teristic point.  It 
consists  of  an  aba- 
eutf  not  square,  like  that  of  the  Doric 
and  lonie  capitals,  but  hollowed  on 
the  sides,  and  having  the  angles  cut 
off,  and  a  rosette  (Jlos)  or  other 
similar  ornament  in  the  middle. 
Under  the  abacus  are  small  volutes 
(helices,  Vitr.  iv.  1.  12.),  bending 
downward!  like  stalka»  two  of  which 
meet  under  each  angle  of  the  abacus, 
and  two  in  the  centre  of  each  face  of 
the  capital,  where  they  sometimes 
touch,  and  sometimes  are  interwoven 
with  each  other.  The  whole  is  sur- 
roonded  by  two  drenlar  fowi  of 
l&KwtB  (foUa),  each  leaf  of  the  npper 
row  growing  between  and  behind 
those  of  the  lower  one,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  leaf  of  the  upper  row 
falls  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
£iices  of  the  capital.  In  the  best 
examples,  theie  leafea  are  earred  to 
Imitate  the  aeanthna,  or  the  olive 
tree*  which  last  is  represented  in  the 
engraving,  from  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

6.  A  small  circular  head-piece,  af- 
fixed to  the  top  of  the  tablets  used  by 
the  Roman  children 
at  their  schools. 
(Varro,  li.  R.  iii.  5. 
10.)  It  had  an  eye 
in  its  centre,  through 
which  a  thong  or 
cord  waa  paned,  and 
\ff  which  it  waa 
slung  upon  the  arm  when  carried 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  74.),  or  hung  up  npon 
a  peg,  when  put  by,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  a  Ponipeian  painting. 

7.  In  military  encines,  such  as  the 
Mlwta  and  ealapiJUa,  the  capitulum 
appears  to  ha?  e  been  a  croii-bar  with 
holee  in  it,  throogh  which  the  coida 
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passed,  by  the  tension  of  which  the 
missile  was  discharged  (Vitruv.  i.  1. 
18.  Id.  X.  10.  2.  Id.  X.  12.  2.) ;  but 
as  the  mechanical  comrtmction  of 
these  machines  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, any  attempt  to  determine 
their  component  parts  would  only  be 
conjectural  and  unsatisfactory. 

CAPRA'RIUS  (aiir<jAos,  alyt. 
Kijris),  A  ffoat-herd,  who  drove  out 
a  flock  of  goata  to  pastore ;  of  which 


animali  the  ancients  kept  larse  flocks 
upon  their  tana.  (Varro^  ll.iZ.ii. 
3.  10.)'  The  qnalitiea  required  ha 
him  were  strength,  activity,  boldneta^ 

and  great  powers  of  endunng  fatigue, 
as  goats  always  scatter  themselves  to 
browze,  and  the  places  which  afford 
their  best  pasturage  are  abrupt  and 
precipitooa  steeps  hi  moontain  dis- 
tricts, which  abound  with  brushwood* 
wild  herbs,  and  flowers.  (Columell. 
yii.  6.  9.  Varro,  JR.  /?.  ii.  3.  7.)  The 
illustration  represents  one  of  the 
goat-herds  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  from 
a  M&  in  the  VatlauL 

OAPRB'OLtrS  LiteraUj  a  roe- 
back  or  chamois;  and  thence  an 
instrument  used  in  husbandrj*  Ibr 
raking  up  and  loosening  the 
soil,  formed  with  two  iron  " 
prongs  (ColumelL  xi.  3.  46.), 
conTerging  together  like  the 
horns  of  the  chamdai  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  figure, 
which  is  copied  from  an 
ancient  ivory  carving  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery,  where  it 
appears  in  the  hands  of  a  figure 
Standing,  with  a  goal  by  ita  aide,  in 
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tlie  midst  of  a  Tinejtfd,  thai  idteotiiy- 

ing  its  object  and  name. 

2.  ((TvyKvirrns.)  A  brace  or  strut 
in  carfventry  ;  e.  a  piece  of  timber 
placed  ia  a  slantiDg  position  in  a 
tniaMd  partitioB,  or  in  the  firame  of 
a  roof  (mm  in  the  illostntion),  in 


order  to  form  a  triangle  by  which 
the  whole  construction  is  made 
stronger  and  firmer.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  is  mostly  used  in  flie  plural, 
beenee  they  are  generally  inserted 
in  pairs,  meeting  together  at  bottom, 
and  diTergingnpwards,  like  the  horns 
of  the  chamois.  Ces.  B.  C.  ii.  10. 
Vitruv.  iv.  2.  1. 

CAPRFLE.  A  goat-house.  Co- 
famidl.  TiL  6.  6.  Varro^  iZ.  H.  ii  S.  8. 

CAPRIMITL'GUS.  A  milker  of 
jfoatt ;  the  milk  of  which  animals  was 


extensively  used  by  the  ancients. 
(CatulL  xxii.  10.)  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  caprimidgus  was  a  slave  be- 
longing to  the  Jamilia  rustica^  but  in 
the  illustration,  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  he  if  reprceented  as  a  genini, 
pmoant  to  the  common  practice  of 
the  ancient  scliools  in  similar  cases. 

CAP'KIPES.  Goat  footed;  a 
form  commonly  attributed  by  poets 
and  painters  to  Pan  and  the  Satyrs, 
in  order  to  indicate  their  BUdiBOiis 
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and  dissolute  propensities.  (Lucret 
It.         Hot.  Od.  iL  19.  4.)  The 


illustratum  is  taken  ftom  a  Pompeian 

painting. 

CAPRO'Ni^:  (wpoKSfiiov).  The 
locks  of  hair  which  fall  down  over 
the  centre  of  the  forehead  from  the 


top  of  the  head  ;  distinctly  marked  in 
the  illustration  annexed,  from  a  sup- 
posed statue  of  Adonis  found  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Capoa.  Non.  Ifarc 
9,  V,  p.  2S.  Apnl.  JPfor,  L  8. 

2.  The  /brcI'H^fi  of  a  hormi  when 
it  falls  over  the  forehead,  as  in  the 
example,  from  an  engraved  gem. 


instead  of  bebg  tied  up  into  a  tuft 

Q  2 
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(ctmw),  a  veiy  oommon  practice. 
Fcflas*  «•  V.  XeiL  JBqwii,  6. 

C  A  P  S  A»  A  deep,  circular 
wooden  box  or  case  (Plin.  H.  iV, 
xvi.  84.),  in  which  thtnjrs  nre  depo- 
sited to  be  removed  Iroiu  place  to 


2.)    See  the  iUostratioiis  to  Car-  \ 


place,  but  more  ^specially  employed 
Ibr  the  transport  of  books,  (do.  im 
Ccel  Div.  16.  Hor.  SaL  I  4.  22.  R. 

10.  63.)  The  illustration  represents 
two  of  these  boxes,  one  open  with 
the  rolls  or  volumes  inside  it,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting  ;  the  other,  with 
the  lid  shut  down  and  locked,  ftom  a 
M&  of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican.  Both 
have  straps  attached,  for  the  ociiTe* 
nience  of  carryinp:  them  about 

CAPSA'KIMS.  A  slave  who 
carried  his  young  master's  capsa^  or 
box  of  books  to  and  from  school. 
Saet  iVcTO,  36.  Jav.  SaL  x.  117. 

2.  A  slave  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  public  baths,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  wearing 
apparel  left  by  the  bathers  in  the 
nxidressLDg  room,  to  prevent  their 
being  stolen ;  a  species  of  theft  fire- 
quently  oeeorrimr  at  Rome.  Paul. 
Vig,  L  15.  3.  Compare  Ovid,  Art. 
AmaL  iii.  639.  Plaut.  Rttrf.  \\.  r,l. 

CAPSKL'LA.  A  double  dimiuu- 
tive  of  C-vPSA  ;  a  very  small  box,  in 
which  were  kept  dried  fruits  (Ulp. 
Dig,  88.  7.  12.  X  or  women's  trinkets; 
sometimes  suspended  from  a  chain 
ronnd  their  necks.    Pet  SaL  67.  9. 

CAPSULA.  Diminutive  of 
Caps  A ;  a  small  box  for  books  or 
other  things  (Catull.  Ixviii.  36.)  ; 
hence  the  expression  homo  tohu  de 
eapmda  (Seneca,  Bp»  115.X  a  fofi^  or, 
as  we  also  say,  one  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  just  come  out  of  a  band'box. 

CAPSl'S.  The  body  or  interior 
of  a  carriage;  like  our  expression, 
the  inside  of  a  coach.   (Vitruv.  x.  9. 


2.  A  cage  or  enclosure  for  eon- 
fining  animals.    Veil,  i  16. 

CAPTLA.  Diiiiiuutive  of  Ca- 
PI8;  a  siiiuU  wine  jug  or  drinking 
cup,  with  a  handle  to 
it,  which  was  nsed  tnth 
the  circular  drinking 
table  termed  cilUMmhtm, 
(Varro,  L.  r  v.  121. 
Id.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom, 
ap,  Non.  8»  Armillum, 
p.  547.)  Vessels  of 
this  form  and  eharaeter  are  ftvqnently 
represented  npon  round  tables  at 
which  parties  are  drinking,  in  the 
paintings  of  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  annexed  illu&tration  is  taken. 

C  A P  L  L  A  R IS.    See  Capulus  3. 

CAPULA'TOR.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  oil  makings 
whose  bosiness  it  was  to  pass  and 

repn«5«;  the  oil  from  one  vat  to  nnotlier, 
or  tVoiii  l\u:  \dt  into  jars,  f<ir  (hr  j)ur- 
i>oi>e  of  refining  it,  which  he  d»d  with 
a  sort  of  ladle  or  vessel  with  a  handle, 
stmilar  in  fbtm  and  charaeter  to  the 
capis  or  eofmla,  f^om  which  the  name 
originates.  Cato,  R,  R,  isri.  1.  Co- 
lumell,  xii.  52.  10. 

CAFULUS  (>tt^tj).  The  handle 
or  haft  of  any  implement  which  bus 
a  straight  handle,  such  as  a  sickle 
(Colnmell.  W,  25.  1.  see  Falz)  ;  of 
a  sceptre  (Ovid.  MeL  vii.  506.  see 
SrEPTRUM),  as  contradistinguished 
from  UTisa^  which  represents  a  curved 
or  bent  one.  More  especially,  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  which  wub  made  of 


wood,  bone,  ivory,  silver,  or  gold, 
and  sometimes  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  and  mostly  withoat  a  guard. 
( Virg.  ^n.  z.  606.  Tac  Amu  \u  21. 
Spart  Hadr.  12.  Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil 
91.)    The  illustration  is  copied 


from  an  original  found  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Poetical  for  sliva;  the  handle 
of  a  plough,  which  the  ploughmain 
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held  in  hit  band  to  direct  iti.eonne. 

(Ov.  PonL  i.  8.  57.)  See  SlXTAt 
and  the  illustration  .v.  Abator. 

3.  The  hier  on  ^rhich  a  dead  body 
carried  out.    (Festus,  «.  v.  Serv. 


3.  Edict,  Dioclet  21.  Compare  Mart 
Ef,  L  93.  8^  where  it  if  termed  palla 


ad  Virg.  ^n,  yi,  222,  Lucillus  and 
Novius,  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  4.)  ;  whence 
the  epithet  captdarin  is  applied  to  de- 
signate one  who  is  near  his  death,  or 
r^dy  for  hie  bier.  (Plaat  Mil  ill. 
1.  83.)  The  iUostratioD  is  ftom  a 
bas-relief  on  a  marMe  sepolcbre 
near  Rome. 

OA'RATUTS.  A  small  boat  made 
of   wicker-work,   like   the  Welsh 


"coracle,"  and  covered  with  raw 
hides.  (Isidor,  Orig.  xix.  1.  26.) 
The  illustration  is  given  by  Schcffer 
(^MiL  JS'av.  p.  blU.),  from  an  old  MS. 
of  VitruTias.  The  Uocs  down  the 
■idee,  which  are  more  dittinct  in  the 
origioal,  show  the  seams  where  the 
hides  are  sewn  together.  The  form 
of  the  tiller  and  rudder,  as  well  as  its 
position  at  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
which  is  a  Tery  unusual  one,  but  is 
also  teen  on  a  sepulchral  marble  in 
Botdetei  (Cmiterj,  p.  366.),  indicates 
a  late  period. 

C  A  R  A  C  A  L'  L  A.  An  article  of 
dress  worn  by  the  Gauls,  which 
occupied  the  same  relative  position 
in  their  attire  as  the  x"'*'" 
Gndu  and  imuea  of  the  Romans. 
It  di^tedt  however,  fWnn  them  in 
form  and  size  ;  for  it  was  a  tight 
vest,  with  long  sleeves,  the  skirts  of 
which  reached  about  halfway  down 
the  thighs,  and  were  slit  up  before 
and  behind  as  far  as  the  fork,  like  a 
modem  ih)ck-coat    (Strabo,  iv.  4. 


Gallica.)  This  explanation  depends 
mainly  upon  the  passage  of  Strabo 
cited  above,  ^vh()  says,  in  deficrihing 
the  costume  of  the  Gauls,  that  they 
left  the  haur  to  flow  in  its  natural 
proftunont  and  wore  a  ttufwrn  and  long 
trowaeri ;  bnt  tbat»  instead  of  tunieiy 
they  wore  a  vest  with  long  sleeves, 
which  was  slit  up  before  and  behind 
as  far  as  the  fork  —  ianl  8«  x^'^^' 
vwv  <rxurroi/f  <p«povat  f^^^i 

tJSMmw  miX  yKowr^^Wk  deaeripCion 
agreeing  exactly  with  the  costume 
of  the  figures  introduced  above, 
which  are  taken  from  two  small 
bronzes  found  at  Lyons,  and  exhibit 
all  the  characteristics  here  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  some  others  pecu- 
liar to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ganl  i 
viz.  the  profusion  of  hair  arranged 
in  the  Gallic  fashion  (see  the  illus- 
tration «.  CiiiRrs  1.,  where  an  ex- 
ample is  introduced  upon  a  larger 
scale),  and  not  unlike  the  style 
usually  represented  on  the  heada  of 
Jupiter  and  jEacnhmina,  a  cirenm* 
stance  which  led  the  Connt  Cayloaand 
Montfaucon  into  the  error  of  mis- 
taking these  iBgures  for  personations 
of  those  deities,  —  the  shoes  of  the 
particular  character  worn  by  the 
Gauls  (see  Gaujcjb,  where  there  ia 
another  example  upon  a  larger 
scale),  —  the  nagum  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  right-hand  figure,  —  the  torquia 
round  the  neck  of  the  other,  —  and 
the  slit  in  front  of  the  dress,  which  is 
very  plainly  indicated  in  both.    In  a 
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Pompeiaa    caricature  (tnieited  «. 

Pictoh)  a  corresponding  slit  is  shown 
at  the  back  of  a  similar  vest.  The 
trowsers  alone  are  wanting  lo  both 
figures  ;  which  may  arise  trom  the 
caprice  of  the  artifit,  or  from  the 
markiQgs  by  which  the^  were  indi* 
eated  in  the  originals  having  been  lost 
or  overiooked  fi  i  m  the  effects  of  age. 
Tlie  passage  of  Strabo  has  always 
been  interpreted  as  if  it  meant  a 
Xtr^v  of  the  kind  called  ox^^t^s  (see 
the  article  Tonic  a),  but  which  only 
reached  as  fiur  as  tiie  bottom  of  the 
belly  in  front,  and  the  hip  behind; 
bat  it  is  clear  that  the  word  ^un6s 
hns  reference  to  the  other  two  f*4xP^ 
aidoitcv  Kcd  ykovruiv ;  for  if  it  was  SO 
very  short,  no  slit  would  have  been 
required. 

2.  A  dress  of  simiUur  deseripcioa 
introdnced  at  Rome  by  the  empetor 
Anrelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  whence 
he  received  the  nickname  of  Oara- 
calla  (Anton.  Caracall.  9.  Anrel. 
Vict  ViL  ties.  21.  Id.  Epit, 
which  only  differed  from  its  Gallic 
original  in  being  mneh  longer,  reach- 
ing down  to  tlic  ankles,  and  some- 
times nho  furnished  with  a  hood. 
From  tins  timeitcanu'  into  general  use 
ainoiig>t  (!te  coimnou  people,  and  w  as 
fiubscqueuliy  adopted  by  the  Komau 

priesthood,  amongst  whom  it  is  still 
retained  under  the  name  of  aoitana, 

a  vest  which  precisely  resembles  the 
Gaulish  jerkin  of  the  preceding  cuts, 
with  the  skirts  lengthened  to  the 

3.  CaracaUa  Major,  The  long 
caracalla  of  the  Romans^  last  de- 
scribed.  Edict  Dioelet  SI. 

4.  CaracaUa  Minor.  The  short 
caracalla  of  the  Gaols,  first  described. 
Edict.  Dioelet,  I.  c. 

CAR'BASUS  {KipKwfof),  A  fine 
fiort  of  flax  produced  in  Spain ;  whence 
the  name  is  given  to  anything  made 
from  it;  as  a  linen  garment  (Virg. 
JBn,  viti.  34*)  i  the  awning  stretched 
over  the  uncovered  part  of  a  tlieatre 
or  amphitheatre,  as  a  shield  against 
the  sun  and  rain  (Lucret.  vL  109. 


see  Velum)  ;  the  sail  of  a  ship  ( Yii^ 
^n,  iiL  357.  Vklitm)  ;  the  Sibylline 
books,  which  ^vere  made  of  linen. 
Claud,  /i  ^  /  232.,  &c. 

CAHBAi'lN^E  (KopfioTivoi  or 
Kofrntkmrny^  The  commonest  of  all 
the  hinds  cf  coTcrings  for  the  feet  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients,  and  peenLtar 
to  the  peasantry  of  southern  countries, 
Asiatics,  Greeks,  and  Italuins.  (Xen. 
Anal),  iv.  6.  14.  Pollux,  vii.  22. 
Uebj'ch.  ft.  V.)    They  consisted  of  a 

pqtiare  piece   of  undressed  oxhide, 
placed  under  the  foot,  slb  a  sole  ;  then 
turned  up  at  the  sides  and  over  the 
toes,  and  fastened  across  the  instep 
and  round  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
by  thongs  passing  through  holes  on 
the  edges,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  crepida,  on  which  account  they 
arc  also  culled  by  that  name  in  Ca- 
tullus (98.  4.>   The  single  piece  of 
hide,  which  in  fact  constitntes  the 
whole  shoe,  serving  both  for  sole  and 
upper    leather,    also    explains  the 
meaning  of  the  epithets  by  %vliich 
they  are  described  in  Hesychius  — 
fMtf6v*\fiov  and  uuyoitpfioVf  i.  e.  having 
the  sole  and  upper  leather  oB  m  one. 
Foot  coverings  cSf  this  sort  are  almost 
universally  worn  by  the  Italiui  pea- 
santry at  this  day,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration,  from  a  sketch  made 
by  the  writer,  which  is  introduced 
here  in  preference  to  an  ancient 
example,  on  account  of  the  dear  idea 
it  gl^es  of  the  material  and  manner 
in  which  they  were  made;  but  the 
!  Greek  vases  and  T*ompeinTi  paintings 
I  afford  many  specimens  of  the  same ; 
as  in  Tischbein,  1.  14.  Museo  Uor- 
bon.  xi.  25.  and  the  right-hand  figure 
at  p.  ai.  of  this  work  «.  Akabouuii, 
CARCER  {Kiprntpof).    A  primm 
or  gaot.    The  Roman  prisons  were 
divided  into  three  stories,  one  above 
the  other,  each  of  which  was  appro- 
priated to  distinct  purposes.  The 
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luwerimwit  {career  inJenoTj  yopyvpT}) 
was  a  dark  underground  dungeon, 


bac^ng  no  other  access  bat  a  small 
ipertaie  throogli  Hhe  floor  of  the  cell 
abore,  and  wa«  used  not  for  deten- 
tion, hut  as  the  place  of  execution, 
into  which  the  criminal  was  cast  in 
order  to  undergo  his  sentence,  if  con- 
demned to  d^tth.  The  middle  one 
(career  uUerior),  eonetmcted  tmme- 
dinteiy  orer  the  condemned  cell,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  but 
having,  like  the  preceding,  its  only 
access  through  an  aperture  in  the 
roo^  served  as  a  place  of  confinement 
wliere  the  pnnlshment  of  imprieon- 
ment  in  ebafais  (eutiodia  areta)  was 
expiated,  or  imtil  the  sentenee*  if  a 
capital  one,  was  about  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  upper  one,  forming 
a  story  above  the  ground,  was  pro- 
Tided  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those 
eoDTieled  of  nunor  oflfeneety  or  who 
weie  only  condemned  to  an  ordinary 
term  of  imprisonment  (eutiodia  cam- 
mnnvt),  in  which  the  confinement  was 
much  less  severe,  the  prisoners  not 
being  chained,  nor  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise.  Thus 
we  may  nndentud  with  precision 
the  sort  of  eonfinement  to  which 
Dohibella  was  sabjeeted  by  Otho  — 
neque  arc  fa  custodia,  neque  obscura 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  88.  ) ;  i.  e.  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  all,  not  in  the  close  con- 


dark  undergronnd  dungeon  below. 
All  these  three  divisions  were  appa- 
rent in  the  gaol  of  Ilerculaneum, 
when  it  was  excavated  ;  and  the 
two  lower  ones  still  remain  entire  in 
the  ijriscna  eonstmeted  by  Anens  and 
Servius,  near  the  Roman  Forum,  n 
section  of  which  is  introduced  above, 
showing  their  relative  positions  and 
plan  of  construction.  The  wall  at 
the  top,  with  the  inscription,  com- 
memofating  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  repahnedy  Ihced  the  foram,  and 
enclosed  the  opper  story,  now  de- 
cayed. 

2.  The  stalls  in  the  Circus  where 
the  chariots  were  stationed  before  the 
commencement  of  a  race,  and  to 
which  tiiey  returned  after  its  conclu- 
sion. (Orid,  J%r.  xriii  166.  Anct 
ad  Herenn.  iv.  3.)  These  were 
▼anlta  closed  in  front  by  large  wooden 


gates,  and  nsoally  twelve  in  number 
(Cassiodor.  Var.fy.  lit  51.X  whence 
the  word  is  mostly  used  in  the  pluil 

(Cic.  Brut.  47.  Virg.  G.  i.  512.); 
one  for  each  chariot,  and  situated  at 
the  flat  end  of  the  race  course  under 
the  oppidum,  six  on  each  side  of  the 
porta  pompa,  through  which  the  pro- 
«es8ioo  entered.  Their  lelatiye 
position  as  regards  the  eonne  is 
shown  on  the  ground-plan  of  the 
Circus  (s.  v.\  on  which  they  are 
marked  a.  a,  and  an  elevation  of  four 
carceres,  with  their  doors  open  (ran- 
osfltX  is  here  given,  from  a  bas-relief 
m  the  British  if  osenm. 

CARCHB'SIUM  (tt),X*rier).  A 
drmkmg-cup  of  Greek  inrenticii, 
haying  a  tall  figure,  slightly  contracted 
at  iu  sides,  with  slender  handles 


 which 

flnement  of  the  career  interior  (the  i  reached  from  the  rim  to  the  bottom 
upper  OBeJfli  engraving),  nor  m  the  J  (Macrob.  Sat,  v.  21.),  and  used  as  a 
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goblet  for  wine  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
380.),  or  milk.     (Ovid,  Met.  vii. 

247.)    The  figure  in  ^  ^ 

the  engraving  is  from  ffipl^lflBp 

a  painting  in  the  tomb   Wl  WH 
of  Caius  Cestius,  oneof    )\|  ffir 
the  Epulones  or  citizens  jif 
■who  had  the  duty  of 
providing  a  sumptuous 
banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.    The  locality  where  it  is  re- 
presented, and  its  perfect  correspond- 
ence with  the  description  of  Macro- 
bius,  seem  quite  sufl&cient  to  identify 
the  name  and  form. 

2.  An  apparatus  attached  to  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  just  above  the  yard 
(Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  14.  ed.  Gerlach. 
Lucan.  v.  418.),  in  which  part  of  the 
tackle  worked  (Serv.  ad.  Virg.  ^n. 
V.  77.  Non.  *.  V.  p.  546.),  and  into 
which  the  seamen  ascended  to  keep  a 
look  out,  manage  the  sails,  and  dis- 
charge missiles,  as  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration, from  a  painting  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs.    It  thus  answers  in 


some  respects  to  what  our  seamen 
call  the  tops,"  but  received  its  name 
from  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  drinking-cup  figured  in  the  last 
wood-cut. 

3.  Carchesium  versatile.  The  same 
apparatus,  when  made  to  revolve 
round  the  mast,  and  act  as  a  crane 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
merchant  vessels,  by  means  of  cross- 
bar or  crane-neck  inserted  horizon- 
tally into  it.  (Vitruv.  x.  2.  10. 
Schneider,  od  I.)  Our  seamen  make 
use  of  the  yard  arm  in  a  manner  not 
dissimilar. 

CARDINA'LIS.    See  Scapus. 


CARDINA'TUS.    See  Cardo  4. 
CAR  DO.      A  piiH>t  and  socket, 
forming  an  apparatus  by  means  of 
I  which  the  doors  of  the  ancients  were 
I  fixed  in  their  places,  and  made  to 
I  revolve   in   opening  and  shutting ; 
'  thus  answering  the  same  purpose  as 
the  hinges  more  commonly  in  use 
amongst  us,  though  the  contrivance 
was  entirely  different  in  its  character. 
(See  GiNOLYMUS.)    The  Greeks  dis- 
I  tinguished  each  of  these  parts  by 
'  distinct  names,  using  (rrp6<ptyi  for  the 
'  pivot,  and  <rrpo<p€vs  for  the  socket  in 
which  the  pivot  worked ;  but  the 
Latin  writers  commonly  include  the 
whole   apparatus  under    the  term 
cardo,  though  they  sometimes  apply 
it  to  each  of  the  parts  separately,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  style  of  the 
'  door-leaf  {scapus    cardinalis),  that 
formed  the  axle  by  which  the  con- 
trivance acted.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  77. 
ib.  84.  Id.  XXX vi.  24.  n.  8.  Plant. 
Asin.  ii.  3.  8.  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  480. 
Apul.  Met.  i.  p.  9.)    The  figures  in 


the  annexed  engraving  will  explain 
the  nature  of  these  objects,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. The  two  top  ones  on  the  right 
hand  exhibit  a  pair  of  bronze 
shoes  from  Egyptian  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  fast- 
ened on  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
door- leaf,  to  act  as  pivots  (rrrprf- 
0<77«s),  for  the  wooden  axles  were 
cased  with  bronze  to  bear  the  wear 
and  tear  (Virg.  Cir.  222.  trratus 
cardo) ;  the  two  lower  ones  on  the 
same  side  are  two  boxes  which  were 
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let  into  the  siil  and  lintel  of  ihe  door 
ca£€  to  act  a-s  sockets  {crrpoipus),  in 
vbich  the  pivots  turned;  the  left-hand 
oiie»  wlueh  Is  Egypitiaiiv  and  of  Tery 
liaid  Btooe^  ii  now  in  the  British  Mti- 
senm,  and  was  actually  used  with  the 
pivot  shoe  drawn  immodistely  above 
It :  the  right-hand  one  isofbronze^  and 
was  tiHiud  in  the  siU  of  a  door  at 
PooiiH^ii ;  the  teeth  or  flotiDgs  round 
the  wadm  are  to  keep  it  fiim  in  its 
plaoe,  and  prevent  it  ftom  tnniing  in 

Its  setting  with  the  wnrkini»-  of  the 
door  ;  the  left-hand  figure  is  an  Egyp- 
tian door  from  ^Vilkinson,  and  shows 
th«  manner  in  which  the  apparatus 
was  attached  and  woiked.  Compare 
the  illustration  s.  AwTEPAOMBWTOlL 

2.  The  pin  or  pivot  at  eadi  «Ktre- 
mity  of  an  axle  ir»  machinery,  by 
means  of  T^hich  the  axle  revolves  in 
the  sockets  which  receive  them,  as  in 
a  vrheel-barrow,  roller,  and  similar 
coBtnva&ees.   Vitrar*  x»  14. 1* 

3.  A  temn  in  carpentry;  Le.  the 
head  of  a  timber  cut  into  a  particular 
form  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  into  a 
cavity  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in 
another  piece,  and  so  forming  a  joint 
(Yitrnr.  14.  2.)  hence  eardo  $e» 
curictdahiBf  a  tenon  in  tfie  foim  of  an 
axe»  or  as  we  call  it  ^^dore-taiied." 
Vitruv.  X.  10.  3. 

CARF'NUM.  The  must  of  new 
wine  inspissated  by  boiling  down  to 
two-thirds  of  its  original  quantity. 
P)dlad.  Get  18, 

CARFNA  (rpfitis).  The  keel,  or 
lowest  piece  of  timber  in  the  firame- 
work  of  a  ship.  rnnnjn<T  the  whole 
length  from  sttni  to  stern,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  foundation  lor  the  entire 
£ihric  (Cic  de  OraL  m»  46.)  ;  includ- 
ing also  fbe  lUse  keel  or  keelson.** 
liv.  xxli.  20.  Cajs.  B,  G,  iiL  18. 

CARNA'RIUM.  A  frame  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  fur- 
nished witli  hooks  and  naiis,  for  the 
purpose  of  banging  up  cured  pro- 
▼iaioBi^  dried  ihiits,  herbs,  &c., 
atmilar  to  those  stiU  used  in  our 
kitchens.  (Plaut.  C>ipf.  W.  4.  6.  Pet. 
Sat  185.  4.  Id.  186.  1.  Flia.  H. 


xviii.  GO.)  The  ilhistration  is  from 
a  painting  at  Pompeii,  in  which  it  is 


sn^ended  ttom  the  ceiling  of  a 
tavern,  and  shows  aaniages»  Tege* 
!  tables,  and  such  things  hanging  by 

'  strings  or  in  nets. 

9.  [n  a  mor**  {renernl  Ken«;e.  a  mije 
or  iunler  for  the  nrebt:i  valiou  of  frc^h 
viands.    Plaut  Uwrc,  IL  3.  45.  Pim. 
JPfl  xix.  19.  tt.  8. 

CAB'NIFEX.    The  pnblie  exe* 

cutioner,  who  inflicted  torture  and 
^eourginn^  ripon  criminals,  and  exe- 
cuted till'  cundeujiii •< t  bv  ^^trnnfrlir^ 
I  tiieiJi  with  a  rope,    i'iaut.  Capt.  v.  4. 

SS.  Saet  Neroy  54. 
i  CARKIFICFNA.  The  place  in 
I  whieb  criminals  were  tortured  and 
exenrtrd  fl.iv.  il.  2X  Suet.  Tib.  62.)  ; 
ri'/.  an  nii(K  r^M"oi itid  dttTt^reon  beneath 
.  ail  th«  uthcv  CL'11.>  ol"  flic  jrr^or  The 
;  illustrati'Mi  r«.[irv'>('iil'^  tIh-  ir^trrior  of 


l\ic  <'iiftttjwiftn  in  llji'  sr:irc  prisorr?  at 
llonu',  ronst nict*.'d  Sr]-\ins  'rnl- 
lium  iUWir  wliom  ii  wab  callvd  liie 

Ttalllannm,  and  the  identical  epot  in 
which  the  friends  snd  accomplices 
of  Catiline  were  executed  by  order  of 

Cicero.  The  criminal  was  let  dowTi 
into  it  by  a  rope  through  the  ajx  r- 
ture  in  the  ceiling,  and  his  brxiy 
dragged  up  again  by  an  iron  hook 
(imeiis)  alter  the  ezecotion.  The 
small  door-way  on  the  left  hand, 
though  anoienC  does  not  belong  to 
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the  original  construction  ;  it  gives 
admission  to  a  low  subterranean  gal- 
lery, now  filled  with  rubbish,  but 
which  takes  a  direction  towards  the 
Tiber,  and  was,  perhaps^  intended  for 
carrying  the  dead  bodies  to  the  river, 
when  they  were  not  dragged  out  of 
the  prison  for  exposure  on  the  Ge- 
monian  stairs. 

CARPEN'TUM.  A  two-wheeled 
carriage,  with  an  awning  over  it. 


and  curtains  by  which  it  might  be 
closed  in  front  (Prop.  iv.  8.  23. 
Apul.  Met.  X.  p.  224.);  capable  of 
containing  two  or  three  persons, 
usually  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules 
(Lamprid,  Heliog.  4.),  and  used  by 
the  Roman  matrons  and  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction from  remote  antiquity.  (Ov. 
Fast.  i.  619.  Li  v.  v.  25.)  The  illus- 
tration, which  belongs  to  the  earliest 
times  is  copied  fVom  an  Etruscan 
painting  (^Lcali,  Italia  avanti  i  Ro- 
mania tav.  27.),  and  represents  a  bride 
and  bridegroom,  or  a  married  pair, 
as  Livy  describes  Lucumo  and  his 
wife  on  their  arrival  at  Rome  (sedens 
carpento  cum  uxore.    Li  v.  i.  34.). 

2.  Carpentum  funebrCf  or  pompa- 
ticum.  A  state  carpentum  or  carriage, 
in  which  the  urn  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  great,  or  their  statues,  were 


CARROBALLISTA. 

Orig.  XX.  12.  3.)  These  were  like- 
wise covered  carriages,  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  more  showy  and  imposing 
in  character  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
example,  from  a  medal  struck  in 
commemoration  of  one  of  the  Roman 
empresses,  its  use  being  further  im- 
plied by  the  form,  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  made  in  imitation  of  a 
tomb. 

3.  A  cart  employed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  apparently  of 
very  common  and  general  use  ;  for 
the  same  word  is  frequently  applied 
in  the  sense  of  a  cart-load^  as  of  dung, 
&€.,  to  indicate  a  certain  quantity, 
which  every  one  would  immediately 
recognise,  as  in  the  English  phrase, 
"a  load."  (Pallad.  x.  1.  Veget. 
Mul.  Med.  iv.  3.  Prof.)  It  was 
probably  built  like  the  first  of  the 
two  specimens,  but  of  coarser  work- 
manship, and  without  the  awning. 

CARPTOR.  The  carver ;  a  slave 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carve  the  dishes 
at  grand  entertainments  before  they 
were  handed  round  to  the  guests, 
Juv.  Sat  ix.  110. 

CARRA'GO.  A  species  of  forti- 
fication adopted  by  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  with  whom  the  Romans 
came  into  collision.  It  was  effected 
by  drawing  up  their  waggons  and 
war-chariots  into  a  circle  round  the 
positions  which  they  occupied.  Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  7.  7.  TrebelL  Gallien. 
13.  Veget.  Mil.  iii.  10. 

CARROBALLIS'TA.  A  baUista 
mounted  upon  a  carriage,  and  drawn 
by  horses  or  mules  for  the  conve- 
nience of  transport  from  place  to 


place,  or  to  different  points  in  the 
scene  of  action.     (Veget  Mil.  iii. 
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24.  Id.  ii.  25.)  The  illustration  re- 
presents an  engine  of  this  description, 
as  it  is  expressed  on  the  Column  of 
Antooine  ;  but  it  is  too  imperfect  in 
pouH  of  detail,  to  fitt  an  wieqiiate 
idn  of  the  coBitnietive  principle  upon 
which  such  machines  acted. 

CARRU'CA  or  CARRU'CHA. 
A  particular  kind  of  carriage  intro- 
duced at  Rome  under  the  Empire 
(at  least  mention  of  It  ftnt  ooeora 
in  Pliny,  and  it  anhaeqnently  becomes 
eommon  in  Snetonius,  Mutial,  and 
otiben).  Its  precise  form  and  cha- 
racter is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture ; 
but  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  covinus  aud  atsedum  by  Mar- 
tial (£>.  zii  S4.X  and  from  the 
rkcda  hy  Lampridius.  (Alex.  Sev, 
43.)  It  was  at  all  times  a  vehicle  of 
eoatly  description,  and  highly  oma- 


tained  this  usage  in  after  times,  for  it 
contains  the  elements  of  the  Italian 
carrozza,  and  our  carria^,  both  of 
which  are  general  ezpresiioQs. 

8.  Camua  domUona,  A  doae 
earrmea  (ScssvoL  IXg.  34.  2.  1 1.) ;  the 
camtca  vndique  eoRlseto  of  laidonii^ 
Orig.  XX.  12.  3. 

CARRUCA'RIUS.  Belonging  to 
a  carruca;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
onnBhnian  who  drove  it  (CapitoL 
Jim.  4.),  and  to  the  horses  or 
mules  which  drew  it  (Ulp.  Dig.  21. 
1 .  38. )  See  the  preceding  word  and 
illustration. 

CARRUS.  A  small  two-wheeled 
cart  with  boarded  ndea  ill  vonnd, 
used  chiefly  in  the  Roman  annuea 
fyt  a  commissariat  and  baggage  wag- 
gon,  as  in  the  example,  from  the 
Cdnmn  of  Tn^Jan,  on  which  such 


mented;  at  first,  by  carvings  in 
bronze  and  ivory  (Aurel.  VopUc. 
46.),  and  afterwards  by  chasings  in 
silver  and  gold.  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxiii. 
4a  Hart  Ep.  iiL  6S.)  This  de- 
scrmcioo  agrees  so  fhr  with  the  figure 

in  the  anmt^t**  engraving,  represent- 
ing the  carriage  of  the  procfect  of 
Rome  from  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and 
in  which  the  metal  ornaments  are 
very  apparent  It  may,  therefore,  by 
a  plausihle  ooDjeetnre,  he  regarded  as 
alfofding  a  type  of  these  eonvey- 
ancea,  hot  the  Latin  writers  certainly 
make  nse  of  the  term  at  times  in  a 
general  sense,  without  intending 
thereby  to  designate  any  particular 
build  (as  in  Suet  iVero,  90.  and 
Mart  Ep.  iit  47^  where  the  same 
<feliiele  is  indiscriminately  termed 
earrma  and  rktda)^  and  the  word  re- 


vehicles  are  freouently  represented. 
The  name  is  of  Celtie  origin,  as  was 
the  vehicle  itself;  having  been  ex- 
tensively employed  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  Gauls,  Helvetii,  &c  Sisenn. 
ap.  Non.  s.v,  p.  125.  Lit.  x.  88.  Cses. 
B.  G.  i.  3. 

CARTIB'ULUM.  A  particular 
kind  of  uble,  made  of  stone  or  mar- 


ble, with  an  ohlong  square  slab  for 
the  top,  and  supported  by  a  single 
I  central  pedestal,  or  after  the  manner 
'  a  2 
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of  those  now  called  ammik  taUes  by 
our  upholsterers.  It  was  not  used 
as  a  (lining-table,  but  as  an  orna- 
mental slab  or  sideboard  for  holding 
the  plate  and  vases  belonging  to  the 
houieliold*  and  used  to  stand  on 
one  aide  of  the  atrium  with  the 
vessels  arranged  upon  it  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  125.)  This  account  from 
Varro  is  accurately  illustrated  by  the 
engravinff,  which  represents  a  marble 
table  of  &  kind,  as  it  was  discovered 
on  tiie  mafgin  of  the  impbimim  in 
the  house  or  the  Nereids  at  Pompeii. 
Behind  it  is  a  fountain,  and  under- 
neath it  there  is  a  sort  of  sink,  divided 
into  two  compartments,  into  which 
the  drainings  or  residue  from  the 
tassels  were  emptied  befinre  they 
were  put  upon  the  taUe. 

CARYAT'IDES  (Kafuc£Ti««). 
Female  figures  employed  instead  of 
columns  by  the  ancient  architects  to 
support  an  entablature,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  which  represents 


the  portico  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Pandrosoe  at  Athens.    Vitruv.  i.  1.  5. 

C  A  S  A.  Generally  a  cottxuje ; 
understood  in  the  same  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  apply  to  that 
word  in  our  own  language ;  for  in- 
stance :  — 

.  1.  A  cottage  proper  (Vitniv.  ii.  1. 


I  3.  and  5.  Pet  Sat.  115.  6.);  the  first 
I  regular  effort  in  building  of  the 
pastoral  ages,  and  which  continued 
I  afterwards  as  the  constant  model  for 
the  residence  of  a  village  population. 
Of  thia  description  was  the  thatched 
cottage  of  Romulus  on  the  Capitoline 
hill  {casa  Romuli,  Vitruv.  ii.  1.  Pet 
Fraffm.  21.  r>.),  and  those  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Latium,  of 
which  the  illustration  here  introduced 


may  be  re^ardad  aa  an  andieiitie  and 
highly  canons  example.  It  Is  copied 
from  an  eartbenware  vase,  nowpr^ 
aerred  amongst  the  Egyptian  and 
other  antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  originally  employed  as  a 
sepulchral  urn,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1817  amongst  aaiml 
others  in  the  form  of  temples,  bd- 
mets,  &c,  at  Biarino,  near  the  ancient 
Alba  Longa,  imbedded  in  a  sort  of 
white  earth  under  a  thick  stratum  of 
I  volcanic  lava  (the  Italian  peperino), 
wbieb  flowed  from  die  Alhan  mount 
before  ita  emptiona  beoame  ent&nei ; 
pterioaaljto  which  period  these  vasea 
must  in  consequence  have  been  depo- 
sited there,  an  irresistible  proof  of 
their  great  antiquity.  Visconti,  Let- 
tera  al  Sitfr,  Giwtepm  Camevali^ 
aopra  akmd  Vtm  tqntaraU  rkwmmH 
nelhnieimmgadeBaamiieaAJbaLimgam 
Roma.  1817. 

2.  A  small  country-house  (Mart 
Ep.  vi.  43.)  ;  built,  as  we  should  say, 
in  cottage  fashion,  upon  a  far  less 
grand  or  magnificent  scale  than  the 
regular  viOa  or  country  maosioD,  aa 
repreaented  in  the  annexed  eomvin^, 
from  a  painting  al  Pompeiit  whioi 
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iflbids  a  good  Idea  of  tlie  miAll 
Eonan  oonstrj-hoiite,  with  iti  ooart- 


yard,  oatbuildings,  and  live  stock. 
When  Martial  (Ep,  xiL  66.)  used  the 
woida  domug  aid.  earn  aa  convertible 
tcmia,  it  is  porpoiel  j  and  pointedly, 
in  order  to  insinuate  that  the  domus 
or  towD-bouse  was  but  a  poor  and  ill- 
built  one  ;  L  e.  no  better  than  a  caaa 
or  cottage. 

9.  A  bower  or  matie  arboor»  made 
of  oaiera  and  branches,  and  eometimea 


covered  with  vines,  as  in  the  example 
from  the  ancient  mosaic  of  Prsneste. 
TibulL  iL  1.  S4. 

4.  A  aort  of  wigwam  or  hot  which 
the  aoUiery  aomeCimes  formed  with 
branches  of  trees,  as  a  subelitate  for 
a  tent.    Veget  Mil  ii.  10. 

C A'SEUS  {rvp6s).  Cheese  (Varro. 
L.  JL.  V.  108.)  i  which  the  ancients 
nmdo  llrom  tlm  milk  of  cows,  sheep, 
and  goata  (Yam,  R,B.iL  \\,\  and 
eat  in  a  fresh  state.  like  cream  cheese, 
or  dried  and  hardened.  (Id.  ib.)  It 
wax  also  pressed  and  made  into  orna- 
mental shapes  by  boxwood  moulds 
(CoiumelL  vii.  8.  7.).    Pimy  (//.  iV. 


XL  97.)  emuaerates  the  different 
places  where  the  best  oheeaes  were 

made. 

CASS'IDA.    Same  as  Cassis. 

CASSIDA'RIUS.  An  armourer 
who  makes  metal  helmets  Inscript. 
op,  Moret  959.  5. 

S.  An  oAeer  whoae  dotj  it  was  to 
take  charge  of  tlw  metal  hehnets  in 
the  Imperial  .armoary.  Inscript  s^y. 
Reines.  8.  70. 

C  AS'SIS, -i<//.v  (if(i/>i/s).  A  casque 
or  helmet  made  of  metal,  as  contra- 
distinguished  from  Gauba,  a  helmet 
of  leather  (Isidor.  Orig,  vnVL  14. 
compare  Tae.  Germ.  6.);  but  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed  (Ov, 
Met.  viii.  "Hy.y  where  both  names  are 
given  to  the  same  helmet)  ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  the  more  common  name, 
the  different  kinds  and  ftnaa  are 
described  and  illuitratcd  nnder  that 
word. 

CASSIS, -I.V  (ipm/j).  One  of  the 
nets  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
hunting  wild  animals,  such  as  boars 
and  d«er.  (Isidor.  Oria,  six.  6.  4* 
Ow.  A.  Am,  I.  898.  Mart  Ep.  iii. 
58. )  It  was  a  sort  of  purse  or  tunnel 
net,  the  mouth  of  which  was  kept 
open  by  branches  of  trees,  and  so 
deceived  the  animal  who  was  driven 
into  it,  when  it  was  immediately 
closed  by  a  nmning  rope  {epidromm) 
round  ue  neck.    latca,  Ttxtntu 

Antiq.  p.  422. 

CASTELLA'RIUS.  An  officer 
who  had  the  charge  of  superintending 
the  public  reservoir  {castellum)  of  an 
aqueduct  Frontin.  Aq,  117.  Inscript 
on.  Grat  601.  7. 

CASTEIifLUll  Diminutive  of 
Castrum.  a  small  fortified  place 
or  fortress  in  which  a  body  of  soldiers 
was  stationed,  either  in  the  open 
country  to  protect  the  agricultural 
population  mm  the  Incorsions  of 
lioatilc  tribes,  or  on  the  frontiers,  to 
paid  the  hoandaries  of  the  state,  or 
m  any  other  position  which  com- 
manded the  main  road  and  lines  of 
intercommunication.  (Sisenn.  ap. 
Non.  #.  Festinatim.  p.  5M.  Cic.  Fam* 
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xi.  4»  Id.  £^0.  T.  4.)  The  illus- 
tntion  leprMenti  one  of  these  for- 


tified poitswith  ite  girruon,  from  the 
Vatican  VirgiL 
9.  A  mau  fortified  town ;  so  called 

because  many  of  the  forts,  originally 
intended  as  mere  military  posts,  grew 
into  towns  and  villages  from  the 
neighbouring  population  flocking  to 
theiBy  and  building  their  oottages 
abovt  the  fert»  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection ;  just  as  the  baronial  casUes  of 
the  feudal  ages  formed  a  nucleus  for 
many  of  the  towns  in  modem  Europe. 
Curt  V.  3. 

8.  The  resenroir  of  an  aqueduct; 
formed  at  its  city  termination,  or  at 
any  part  of  the  line,  where  a  head 
of  water  was  required  for  the  supply  j 
of  the  locality  ;  and  into  which  the 
main  pipes  were  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  water  through 
the  Tariooi  dietricta  of  a  city. 
(Vitniv.  viii.  6.  I.  Plin.  H.N.  mvl 
84.  n.  9.  Frontin.  Aq.  85.)  In  ordi- 
nary  situations,  these  were  plain 
brick  or  stone  towers  containing  a 
deep  cistern  or  reservoir  within  them, 
but  at  the  termination  of  the  duct 
when  it  reaeb^  the  citr  walli,  the 
eawMim  waa  designed  with  a  regard 
to  ornament  as  well  as  use,  having  a 
grand  architectural  fa9ade  of  one  or 
more  stories,  decorated  with  columns 
and  statues,  and  forming  with  its  waste 
water  a  nclile  foontain  which  pmned 
ite  jeta  thnma^  many  openings  into 
an  ample  baim  below  (vitmT.  tc.)$ 


aa  aeen  in  the  illustration  here  in- 
serted, whicli  is  a  restoration  of  the 
casteUum  belonging  to  the  Julian 
aqueduct,  still  remaining,  though  in 


a  dilapidated  state  at  Rome,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Eusebio ;  but  the  details 
here  introdnced  are  anthofiaed  by  an 
old  drawing  of  the  itmctnre  executed 
in  the  Ifith  eentorj,  when  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  were  still  in  their 
original  situations,  and  the  whole  in 
a  much  more  perfect  condition  than 
at  present. 

4.  OatfslKMai  privaiiKHL  A  rescrvuif 
bnilt  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
number  of  private  individuals  living 
in  the  same  district,  and  who  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water  from  the 
public  duct,  which  was  thus  collected 
into  one  head  ftom  the  main  reser- 
Toir,  and  thence  diatribnted  amongst 
themselvea  by  private  pipea.  Fton- 
tin.  106.  compare  27. 

5.  CasteUum  domesticum,  A  cis- 
tern which  each  person  constructed 
on  his  own  property  to  receive  the 
water  allotted  to  him  from  the  pnblio 
reservoir.  Frontin. 

6.  A  cistern  or  leeeptade^  into 
which  the  water  raised  by  a  water- 
wheel  was  discharged  from  the 
scoops,  buckets,  or  troughs  {tnodioliy 
which  collected  it  (Vitruv.  x.  4.  3.) 
See  Rota  Aqvaua. 

CASTERaA.  A  place  in  which 
the  oars,  rudden,  and  moveable  gear 
of  a  vessel  were  laid  up,  when  the  ship 
was  not  in  commission  ;  or,  as  others 
I  think,  a  particular  compartment  in 
the  Tcaad  itaelf,  to  which  the  rowera 
retired  to  leat  themaelTea  when  re- 
liered  from  duty.   Noo.  a.  ei.  pi  85. 
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PhiuL  AMm.  iil  I  16.  SeiMfo,  Mil. 

Nav,  ii.  5. 

CASTRA.  Plural  of  Castrum. 
An  eocampmeDt,  or  fortified  camp. 
The  amiigcnient  of  a  Bomaa  eamp 
was  one  of  remarkablo  ^jiteiii  uid 
skill.  Its  general  form  wai  aqotK, 
aud  the  entire  position  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  { fossa\  and  an 
embankment  {agger )  on  the  inside  of 
1^  Uie  top  of  which  was  defended 


by  a  strong  fencing  of  palisades  (iW- 
lum).  Each  of  the  four  sides  was 
furnished  with  a  wide  pate  for  ingress 
aud  egress ;  the  one  furthest  removed 
fitND  tilt  enemy  s  pofitum  (a)  was 
styled  porta  dedmema  i  that  immedi- 
atelj  in  tnaX  of  it  (b)  porta  prtetoria  $ 
the  one  on  the  right  hand  (c),  porta 
principalis  ifcrtra  ;  the  other  on  the 
left  (d),  porta  ^rincipalm  sini«tra. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  was  divided 
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into  seven  streets  or  pnngways,  of 
which  the  broadest  one,  running  in  a 
direct  ime  between  the  two  side 
gates,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 

SneraTe  tent  (proiornaM),  was  100 
St  wide,  and  called  Via  Principalis, 
In  advance  of  this,  hot  parallel  to  it, 
was  another  street,  called  Via  Quin- 
tana,  50  feet  wide,  which  divided  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  camp 
into  two  equal  divisions ;  and  these 
were  again  subdivided  b]r  five  ocher 
streets  of  the  same  width,  intersecting 
the  KiaQwalaMa  strict  angles.  The 


tents  and  quarters  of  the  troops  were 
then  arranged  as  follows :  —  1  The 
pratorium^  or  general's  tent.  2.  The 
qucuUniuoL,  a  space  allotted  to  the 
qoastor,  and  the  eommisMrial  stores 
under  his  charge.  3.  The  fontmL  a 
sort  of  market  place.  4.  4.  The 
tents  of  the  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. 5.  5.  The  tents  of  the  select 
foot  and  volunteers.  6.  6.  The 
Equite$  Eglmerdaumi,  or  cxtraofdi- 
nai7  cavalry  ftimished  by  the  allies. 
7.  7.  The  Peditea  Extraordinarii^  or 
extraordinary  infkntry  ftimished  by 
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the  allies.  8.  8.  Places  reserved  for 
occanonal  auxiliaries.  9.  9.  The 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  of  the  prce- 
fecti  sociorum^  or  generals  who  com- 
nanded  the  lUies.  This  oompleles 
Qiiper  portion  of  the  eamp.  The 
centre  of  the  lower  portion  was 
allotted  to  the  two  Roman  legions 
which  constituted  a  consular  army, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  right  and 
left  wings,  composed  of  allied  troops. 
The  maimer  m  which  these  were 
leepeetiTely  quartered  will  be  at  once 
understood  by  the  names  of  each, 
which  are  written  in  the  engraving 
over  their  respective  positions.  Fi- 
nally, the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
aurrooiided  hf  an  open  space,  200 
ftet  wide»  between  the  agger  and  the 
lenti,  which  protected  them  from  fire 
or  missiles,  and  facilitated  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  within.  The  plan, 
drawn  out  after  the  description  of 
Poly  bios,  when  the  Roman  armies 
were  divided  bjr  maniples,  is  inserted 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  general 
method  upon  which  a  Roman  camp 
was  constructed,  and  not  as  an  au- 
thentic design  from  any  ancient 
monoment  Some  of  the  minor  de- 
tails were  necessarily  altered  after  Hhe 
eostom  of  dividing  the  legions  into 
cohorts,  instead  of  maniples,  bad  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  general  plan  and  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  interior  distri- 
bution, remained  the  same. 

2.  Castra  Pratoriana.  The  per- 
manent camp  on  the  akirta  of  Uie 
city  of  Rome,  in  which  the  Praetorian 
guards  were  stationed.  (Suet  Claud, 
21.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2.)  A  porti<m  of 
the  high  brick  wall  which  enclosed  it, 
with  one  of  the  gates,  is  still  to  be 
seen  standing  near  the  Porta  Pia, 
where  it  forms  a  part  of  the  present 
city  walls,  into  the  general  cirenlt  of 
which  it  was  taken  when  they  were 
extended  by  Aurelian. 

3.  Castra  navalia  or  nautica,  A 
naval  encampment ;  L  e.  a  line  of 
Ibrtiflcation  mnned  roond  the  ships 
of  a  fleet,  to  protect  diem  from  the 
enemj,  when  they  were  drawn  up 


ashore.    Cos.  £.  G.      23.  Nepos, 

Aicih.  8. 

CAST  RUM.  An  augmentative 
of  Casa,  meaning  in  its  primary 
sense  a  lai^  or  strongly-boilt  hat, 
and  ihence  a  fort  or  forttem ;  though 
the  diminntiTe  CAsrstLUM  was  re- 
tained in  more  common  use.  Nepoe» 
Alcib.  9.  Virg.  jJ^n.  vi.  776. 

CAS'TULA.  A  woman's  petti* 
coat;  worn  next  the  skin,  and  flm- 
tened  nnder  the 
breast,  which  it  left 
exposed.  (Varro, 
de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom, 
ap.  Non.  s.  v.  Cal- 
tula,  p.  584.)  In 
early  wofks  of  art, 
it  IS  often  rcpre- 
aented  as  the  only 

under  garment,  or 
sole  article  of  the 
attire,  similar  to  the 
figure  in  the  en- 
graving,  from  a  bas-relief  on 
Etmscan  tombt  hot  the  Bomaa 
women  mostly  wore  a  tonic  or  some 
other  article  of  dress  over  the  breast 
and  shoulders,  so  that  the  two 
covered  the  person  as  much  as  an 
upper  and  onder  tunic ;  in  which  case 
the  upper  part  of  the  petticoat,  aa 
well  as  the  bosom,  ia  conosaled  oiider 
the  skirts  of  the  outer  covering.  In 
this  manner  it  is  worn  by  Silvia  in 
the  Vatican  Virgil  (p.  146.),  and  by 
a  female  figure  amongst  the  i'ompeiaa 
painting  Mm.  Borb,  zIt.  i.  con- 
pare  ziL  57*y  where  the  eatt^ia  is  pot 
on  01^  a  long-sleeved  tonic,  but  fast> 
ened  over  the  shoulders  and  round  th0 
waist  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

CA'SULA.  Diminutive  of  Casa. 
Any  very  small 
cocm^  or  hmnble 
dwelhng  in  gene- 
ral ;  bnt,  more  es- 
pecially, a  tempo- 
rary hut  or  cabin 
of  a  conical  form, 
which  sheep  and 
goat  herds  erected 
on  the  lands  where 
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their  flocks  pastured ;  and  agriciiltaral 
peasants  in  the  fields  for  their  shelter 
aft  Iwrrest  time.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv. 
37.  Jot.  SaL  xL  158.)  Tbe  ex- 
ample »  from  a  Pompeian  paintiiig 
representing  a  rustic  scene ;  and  tlie 
illustration  introduced  in  CAPRARirs 
shows  a  goat- herd's  hut  of  similar 
character.  The  secoud  meaning  be- 
looging  to  this  word  is  also  an  evi- 
dence of  the  fint 

S.  A  hooded  cloak  or  capote ;  toeh 
a  «;  "was  worn  hy  the  country  people, 
and  universally  given  to 
Telosphorus,  the  attendant 
of  iEsculapius,  as  he  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed 
example,  from  an  engraved 
geiBL  When  the  hood  is 
drawn  over  the  head,  as 
here,  the  whole  garment 
presents  an  appearance  very 
similar  to  the  cabin  last 
described,  and  from  this  resemblance 
the  term  origtnatedy  bring  probably 
n  sort  of  nick-namet  or  fimiilipr  word 
amongst  the  lower  ofderi;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  24.  17. 

CATACLIS'TA  sc.  vestis  (Apul. 
Met.  xl  245.  ;  but  neither  the  read- 
ing nor  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
free  from  oncertamty.)  A  term 
which  some  haye  interpreted  to  mean 
a  dress  kept  shut  up  in  the  wardrobe, 
and  only  taken  out  to  be  worn  upon 
great  occasions  as  a  holiday  dress 
(Salmas.  ad  TeriuU.  de  PaU  3.); 
Others,  with  more  apparent  reason,  a 
garment  without  any  opening,  bat  fit- 
tmg  tight  and  close  to  the  person,  like 
those  commonly  seen  on  Egyptian 
Statues.  Visconti,  ^fiw.  Pio-Clem.w.  14. 

CATAiyROMUS.  A  ropi-  ex- 
tended in  a  slanting  position  from  the 
gronnd  to  some  elerated  point  in 
a  theatre,  upon  which  rope-daneeri 
ascended  and  descended ;  a  feat 
which,  however  extraordinary  it  may 
appear,  is  also  recorded  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre by  an  elephant  with  a  nder 
on  ite  back.  (Soet  A^sro^  II.  com- 
pare Chdb.  e.  and  Plin«  H.N.  ym.  8.) 


The  illustration  is  from  a  medal  of 
Caracalla  f  the  slanting  ropes  and 


I 


the  dancers  on  them  are  clearly  in- 
dicated, while  the  baskete  and  palm 

branches  on  the  top  represent  the 
prizes  for  those  who  succeed  in 
reaching  up  to  them. 

CATACUAPHA  {rk  Kardypa^a). 
Paintings  in  which  the  figures  are 
drawn  In  perspective,  or,  as  the  artists 
haTe  it,  fin-^Maiedt  to  tiiat,  al- 
thoogh  the  whole  fignre  it  repre- 
sented, only  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  by 
the  spectator  (Plin.  If.  A.  xxxv.  34.); 
a  practice  now  considered  as  indi- 
cating great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  but  which  tbe  ancient  painters 
seldom  had  reooorae  to.  The  il- 
lustration here  introduced  is  from  a 


Pompeian  picture,  which  represents 
Agamemnon  conducting  Chryseis  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  ctm- 
vey  her  to  her  father.  The  figure  of 
Agamemnon  is  slightly  foreshortened 
in  its  upper  portion  ;  but,  slight  as 
that  is,  it  is  tbe  closest  approximation 
towards  such  a  mode  cf  treatment 
disoorerable  in  the  whcde  of  the 
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works  executed  by  the  artists  of  Pom- 
peii. Even  in  the  celebrated  mosaic 
•which  represents  the  battle  of  Issus, 
the  largest  pictorial  composition,  and 
lichMt  in  niimber  of  figiirei»  which 
bdM  deeeeiid«d  to  ns,  the  whole  of 
them  are  repretentod  in  ihli  front 
or  side  views,  and  in  postnres  nearly 
erect,  though  in  the  most  eucrgelic 
action.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
■ome  ■nnt  and  legs,  and  oDe  horse 
which  hat  his  hack  tuned  to  the 
spectator,  there  is  no  attempt  at  ftve* 
shortening  the  figure  in  the  sense 
now  understood,  whereby  an  entire 
fiprure  is  portniyetl  upon  the  canvass, 
within  a  6j>uce  which  otherwise  would 
only  admit  a  part  of  it  Eren  the 
three  men  who  are  wounded,  and 
upon  the  ground,  have  their  bodies 
presented  in  profile,  and  at  full  length, 
their  legs  and  arms  only  being  slightly 
foreshortened.  The  same  observa- 
tions are  equally  applicable  to  the 
dengns  on  fletlle  tiicW- 

CATAPHRACTA  (nmi^. 
KTJit),  A  term  employed  by  Vegetiue 
to  designate  generally  any  kind  of 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  Roman  in- 
fantry from  the  earliest  period  until 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gratiauus. 
Yeget.  >lfif.  L  SO. 

CATAPHRAOTAOtlUS.  Same 
as  Cataphractttr.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  56.  Ammian.  xyL  2.  ft.  ib,  10. 
8.  and  12.  63. 

CATAPHRAC'TUS  («oT«%>a- 
inntf).  A  heavy-nrmed  ennhj  sol- 
dier  (Sallust  op.  Noo.  a.  o.  p.  556.), 


I  whose  horse,  as  well  as  himself,  was 
covered  with  a  complete  suit  of  ar- 
mour (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  770.), 

I  like  the  scaled  back  of  a  crocodile 
(Ammian.  xziL  15,  16.) ;  more  es- 

I  pecially  characteristic  some  foreign 
nations;  the  Parthians  (Prop.  iii.  12. 

'  12.),  Persians  (Liv.  xxxvii.  40  ),  and 

,  Sarmatians  (Tac.  Hint,  i.  7U  ),  as 
shown  by  the  illustration  represent- 
ing a  Sarmatian  cataphract,  from  the 
Cotanm  of  Tnjan. 

2.  Siaenna  {op.  Non.  L  c.)  applies 
the  same  term  to  an  infantry  soldier, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  is  amu'd  cap-a-pie  in  heavy  body 
armour,  consisting  of  helmet,  cuirass, 
cuisses,  or  thigh  pieces,  and  greaves, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration  a.  OcBRATna. 

CATAPIRA'TES  (fioKlt),  The 
had  which  sailors  nee  for  taking 


soundings.  It  had  tallow  fixed  to 
the  bottom,  in  the  same  way  as  now* 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  whether  of 
sand,  rock,  pebbles,  or  shells,  and  if 
fit  for  anchorage  or  not.  (Lucil. 
Sat  p.  82.  11.  ed.  Gerhush.  Isidmr. 
Orig,  xix.  4.  10.)  In  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  marble  bas-relief,  of 
which  there  is  a  cast  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  represented  as  hun^wj^ 
from  the  head  of  a  vessel. 

CATAPUI/TA  (mrar^invf).  A 
military  engine  coutraoted  prinei* 
pally  for  discharging  darts  and  spears 
of  great  substance  and  weight  (Paulus 
ex  Fest.  s.  Trifax) ;  whence  it  is 
sometimes  put  for  the  missile  which 
it  discharges.  (Titin.  ap,  Non.  *.  v, 
^  552.  Plant  /Vra.  L  1. 27.)  This 
machine  is  descrihed  in  detail  hy 
Vitmirini  (z.  15.) »  and  it  appeara  no 
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less  than  six  times  on  the  Column  of 
Trsgan,  from  one  of  which  the  an- 
-    •   ;  but 


the  details  are  not  safficiently  cir- 
cnmstantial  in  any  one  of  them  to 
illustrate  satisfactorily  the  words  of 
TIlrBniiSt  or  l»  dioir  the  preeiie 
MDncrinwlMitaeledfbeyfliiid  tht 
general  fact  that  it  projected  the 
missile  by  the  force  of  its  rebound, 
when  the  cross  bar  was  drawn  back 
from  one  of  the  sides,  and  then 
allowed  to  fly  to  again  with  a  recoiL 
It  WM  alM  employed,  in  tiie  nme 
flMaiiier  at  the  haaiata^  for  pfdectin^ 
large  blocks  of  sloiie  (Got.  A  C  ii. 
9.)  ;  for  which  purpose  the  arch  in 
the  centre  seems  intended,  in  order  to 
let  the  mass  pass  ;  and  it  was  also 
placed  at  times  upon  a  carriage,  and 
tnuiiported  bv  boitet  or  mn^es,  like 
the  earnhbauktaf  tt  prored  bj  the 
next  wood -cut. 

CATAPULTA'RIUS  (icarairfA- 
ruc6s).  Any  thing  used  with,  or  be- 
longing to,  a  catapult  ;  hence  ^ilum 
catapuUarium  (Plant  Cwrc,   iiL  5. 


11.),  a  dart  of  a  large  and  heavy 
description,  made  for  the  purpoie  oif 
being  projected  ftmn  the  eoft^wftt. 
(Compare  Polyb.  xl.  11.  3.)  The 
iUattntioa  it  taken  fhmi  the  Golamn 


of  Trajan,  and  also  affords  an  insight 
into  the  manner  of  using  and  work- 
ing theie  enginet. 

CATARAC'TA  or  CATARAa- 
TE8  (^lana^pdKnjs).  A  cataract, 
cascade,  or  sudden  fall  of  water  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  like  the 
fails  of  Tivoli  or  Temi.  Piin.  H.  N. 
V.  10.  Vitniv.  viii  8.  6. 

9.  A  Wbnoe,  flood-gaie^  or  Mk  hi  a 
river,  either  for  the  purpose  of  mode- 
rating the  rapidity  of  the  current 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  69.),  or  for  shutting  in 
the  water,  so  as  to  preserve  a  pood 
depth  in  the  stream.  (Rutil.  L  481.) 
The  iUnstratioa  is  copied  from  one 


of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Roman  artist,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  Ut 
tchool,  hat  omitted  to  mtert  the  floods 
gate,  contenting  himself  with  earrhig 
the  uprightt  by  which  it  was  kept 
in  its  place,  and  made  to  tlide 
and  down. 

3.  A  portcidliSf  suspended  over  the 
entrance  of  a  city  or  fortified  place,  ao 


that  it  eottld  be  let  down    drawn  ap 
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by  iron  rings  aad  chains  at  pleasure. 
(LiY.  xxviL  88.  Veget  MU,  ir.  4.)  , 
In  one  of  the  ancient  gate-ways  still 
remaining  at  Rome,  another  at  Tiyoli, 
and  also  at  Pompeii,  the  grooves  in 
which  the  portcullis  worked  are 
plainly  apparent ;  and  the  exnmple 
here  introduced,  from  an  ancient 
fresco  painting,  where  it  defends  the 
entrance  to  a  bridge*  exhibits  the 
chains  and  ring  bj  which  it  was 
worked,  precisely  as  mentioned  by 
Vegetius.  The  grating  which  closed 
the  entrance  does  not  appear  in  the 
original,  which  may  be  the  effect  of 
age  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  not  a  regular 
portcullis,  but  only  a  movable  bar 
raised  and  lowered  at  certain  hours 
to  close  the  passage  against  travellers 
or  cattle ;  but  in  either  case,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  exhibit  the  character  of  such 
coDtriTaiMM  amongst  the  ancients. 

CATASCOFIUM.  Diminatif« 
of  Catasoopits.  a  small  Tassel 
employed  as  a  spy-ship,  to  keep  a 
watch  or  Iwk-out    Aul.  Gell.  x.  25. 

CATAS'COPUS  iKardffKoiros), 
A  spy  or  scout.    Hirt  BelL  Afr,  26. 

9.  A  voBSol  employed  as  a  spy- 
ship.  Cm.  B.  <?.  It.  S6.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  1. 

C  AT  AST  A.  An  elevated  wooden 
frame  or  platform  upon  which  slaves 
were  placed  when  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  slave  market,  in  order  that  the 
porchaser  mkht  examine  thmn,  to 
discover  their  points  or  defects. 
(TibuU.  ii.  3.  60.  Pers.  vi.  77.  Suet 
Crramm.  13.)  From  an  expression  of 
Statius  {Sylv.  ii.  1.  72.  turbo  catastct),  i 
it  would  appear  that  the  machine  was 
made  to  revolve,  like  the  standi  nsed 
Ibr  statues,  that  the  poiehaser  mi^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of  inqweCmg 
the  structure  of  the  figore  exposed 

all  round. 

2.  Cat/is ta  arcana.  An  apparatus 
of  similar  description,  on  which  the 
most  valuable  and  beantiftd  slaves 
were  shown,  not  in  the  public  market, 
but  privately  in  the  depdts  of  the 
dealers.    Mart.  Ep.  ix.  fio.  T). 

3.  An  iron  bed  or  grating  under 


which  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  on 
which  criminals  wm  sometimes  laid 
to  be  tortured,  and  some  of  the  earij 
martyrs  roasted  alive.  Pmdent.  n«|w 

ort(p.  i.  56.  Id.  ii.  399. 

CATIv'JA.  A  missile  employed 
in  warfare  by  the  Germans,  Gauls, 
Hirpini,  &c.  It  was  a  spear  of  con> 
siderabis  length  and  slender  shaft, 
haTtng  a  long  cord  attached  to  it,  like 
the  harpoon,  so  that  it  ooold  be  re- 
covered by  the  person  who  had 
launched  it     Virg.  vii.  742. 

Serv.  ad  I.  Sil.  iii.  277.  Isidor.  Orig, 
xviii.  7.  7. 

CATELLA  (dXwrlSier).  A  di- 
minutive of  Catena  ;  but  generally 
used  to  indicate  the  smaller  and  finer 
sort  of  chains  made  by  jewellers  in 
gold  or  silver,  and  used  for  trinkets, 
or  any  of  the  various  purposes  to 
which  similar  artieles  are  i^lied  in 
our  own  days.  (Hor.  Ep,  L  17.  ff5. 
Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Cato,  R.  R.  135.) 
The  example  here  introdocedy  from  a 


Pompeian  original,  exhibits  a  small 
bronae  eliain  of  a  pattern  very  com- 
monly Ibuid;  bat  the  excaTationa 

made  at  different  times  in  that  city 
and  other  parts  of  Italy  have  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  other  de- 
signs, affording  speeiniens  of  all  the 
patterns  now  made,  as  well  as  some 
oHiera,  which  cannot  be  Imitated  by 
modem  workmen. 

CATELLU&  A diminotive  of 
Catena  ;  a  small  chain  made  use  of 
for  the  confinement  of  slaves,  but 
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whether  of  any  spooiul  character,  it 
is  cVifBcolt  to  deteruiiue.  From  the 
passage  of  PllMt  whm  die  word 
ooem  (CWv.  t.  3.  13.),  it  may  be 
toniiised  that  the  cotslfcwwas  some- 
thing like  i^hat  is  now  called  a 
•*  clog,**  which  is  attached  to  the  legs 
of  animals  to  prevent  them  from 
strmjinff,  and  which  might  have  been 
ftitene^  it  a  panishment,  to  fhe  leg 
of  a  elave  $  the  term  time  origniating 
in  a  pan  upon  the  word  canis  (Becker, 
QiHBtt  Ptautin.  p.  e^.  Lips.  1837.)« 
the  clog  and  chain  having  a  sort  of 
affinity  to  a  dog  with  its  chain. 

CATE  NA  (aAwaw).     A  chain, 

ftvmed  bj  a  teries  of  ivon  linke  tn- 
terlaeinc  with  eaeh  other.  (Cic 
Virg.  Hot.  Or.  &o.)  The  ehains 
of  the  aadents  were  made  exactly 
like  our  own,  as  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration, which  represents  some  of  the 
links  of  an  ancient  chain  now  pre- 
■tfred  ai  a  Mevedtelle  in  the  Chudi 
of  &  Plebo  in  Viiieolie  at  Borne, 
and  which  gaxe  its  title  to  the  church ; 
for  it  is  there  said  to  be  the  identical 
one  with  which  St.  Peter  was  chained 
in  the  TuUianum^  or  Servian  prison. 
See   Canceliieri,    Carcere  TuUiano, 


illustration  is  taken ;  and  always 
placed,  as  here,  upon  the  naked  body 


where  all  the  eridenoe  which 
this  tradition  dependa  it  etaled  at 

length. 

2.  A  chain  of  gold  or  silver  worn 
by  wdnien  as  an  ornament  round  the 
bo<iy,  or  over  the  shoulder  and  sides, 
like  a  balteus  (Plin.  IJ.N.  xuiii.  12.) 
Omameate  of  this  deieription  are 
frequeatly  depleted  in  the  Pompeian 
paiatiogs,  ftom  one  of  wliich  the 


of  goddesMS,  becchaoalf,  dancing 
girit,  and  penona  of  that  deierip* 

tion. 

CATENA'RIUS,  sc.  Cants.  A 
yard  or  watch  dog,  chained  up  to 
protect  the  premises  from  strangers, 
llie  Romans  kepi  dogs  in  this  way 
at  tlie  entranee  of  their  lioaees  by  the 
side  of  the  porter^a  eell,  with  the 
notice,  Cave  cahim  —  "Beware 
of  the  dog,"  written  up  (Pet.  Sat. 
19.  1.  Id.  72.  7.  Seneca,  Ira,  3. 
37.  )f  AS  ifl         shown  in  the  an- 


nexed illustration,  from  a  mosaic, 
which  forms  the  pavement  of  the 
prothfrum  in  the  hoioee  of  the  tragic 
poet,**  as  it  is  called,  at  PompeiL 

CATENA'TUS  (dXiMriSmt). 
Shackled,  fettered,  or  in  chains, 
like  a  slave,  criminal,  or  captive. 
(Flor.  iii.  19.  3.  Suet.  Tib.  64. 
llor.  Epod.  vii.  8.)  The  word  does 
not  imply  that  the  perm  lo  confined 
was  chained  t^,  or  bomid  lo,  another 
oljjcct,  which  is  expretsed  hy 
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gahis ;  but  merely  that  he  was  bound 
with  chains  in  a  manner  to  impede 
the  freedom  of  his  motions,  and  pre- 
vent an  escape  by  flight.  See  the 
illottntioiis      Catulus  and  Com* 

PEDITU8. 

CATERVA'RII.  Giadiatore  and 
combatants  who  fought  in  companies 
or  bodies,  and  not  in  single  pairs, 
which  was  the  more  usual  manner. 
Suet  Aua,  45.  Compare  CaL  90, 
ffregatim  dimicante», 

CATHEiyRA  (KoBdipa).  A 
chair  with  a  back  to  h,  but  without 
arms,  such  as 
was  used  more  es- 
pecially by  females 
(Hor.  &it  L  la 
01.  Mart.  Ep.  iu. 
63.)  ;  hence  when 
assigned  to  males, 
it  frequently  im- 
plies a  notion  that 
thej  were  of  idle, 
luxurious,  or  ef- 
feminate habits. 
(Juv.  Sat.  ix.  52.) 
The  illustration  represents  Leda's 
chair,  from  a  Pompeiau  painting. 

2.  CaAaira  rnqtma,  A  ehair  witli 
a  long  deep  seat  (hence  caihedra 
hnffa.  Jut.  Satix,  52.),  and  reclining 
back  (whence  supina.  Plin.  //.  JSf, 
xyL  68.),  such  as  we  might  call  an 


or  lounging  chair.  The  «Z- 
ample  is  from  a  Gredc  fictile  vaee, 
and  represents  one  of  the  masters 

who  taught  the  yonng  men  their 

exercises  in  the  gymnasium  (•rai5o- 
rplSrjs).  A  marble  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome  shows  the  empress  Agrip- 


pina  sitting  in  one  of  a  similar 
character. 

3.  Cathedra  strata^  A  chair  co- 
vered with  a  cushion,  as  seen  in  the 
first  engraving.  Jut.  L  e, 

4.  The  chair  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  &c,  sat  to  deliver  their 
lectures;  a  professor's  chair  (Juv. 
Sat.  viL  203.  Mart,  Ep.  1.  77.),  of 
which  the  last  illustration  probably 
alfords  the  ^pe. 

5.  A  aediai  chair  (  Jnv.  Sat  L 
65.)  ;  for  QbsJsA^  which  see. 

6.  More  recently,  the  chair  in 
which  the  bishops  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  sat  during  divine  service 
(SidoDu  im  oonc.  |iOi<  EpisL  9. 1.  7.)  t 
from  which  the  principal  drareh  of  n 
diocese  is  called  "  the  cathedral  i " 
i.e.  in  which  the  bishop's  chair  ia 
placed. 

CATH'ETER  (ko^ct^p^.  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  w<Hrd,  fior  which  the 
koanans  need  Jbttda  ansa  (Gelsoa, 
▼U.  96.  I.);  »  coHsler,  or  anrgicnl 


instrument  employed  in  drawing  off 
the  water,  when  suppressed,  from  the 
bladder,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
CsL  Anrak  Tard,  il  1.  n.  18.)  The 
example  is  firom  an  oriraat  nine 
inches  long,  discovered  at  ronipeii. 

CATILLUS  and  CATILLUM. 
A  small  dish  of  the  same  form  and 
character  as  the  catinus^  but  of  less 
capacity,  and  possibly  of  inferior 
mannfactnre.  Cdnmeu.  ziL  67.  1. 
Val.  Max.  iv.  3  5. 

2.  (5voy).  The  upper  or  outer  of 
the  two  stones  in  a  mill  for  grinding 
com  (Paul.  Dig.  33.  7.  18.  §  5.),  which 
served  as  a  hopper  or  bowl  into  which 

the  com  was  pcNved  r 
The  annexed  ilhiatration 

Roman  mill  now  remaining  at  Pom- 
peii, with  a  section  on  the  left  hand. 
The  upper  part  or  basin  is  the  ca- 
tUluSt  into  which  the  unground  com 
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was  put ;  it  was  then  tnmed  round 
bj  slaves  or  animals,  and  as  it  turned. 


the  ears  of  corn  gradually  subsided 
through  a  hole  at  its  bottom  on  to 
the  conical  or  bell-shaped  stone 
nndemcaUi  (see  the  aectMni)!  between 
which  and  the  inner  sorihoe  of  iti 
eep,  they  were  ground  mto  flour. 

3.  An  ornament  employed  in  de- 
corating the  scabbard  of  a  sword 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  54.),  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
a  round  silver  phite  or  sind,  sfanilar 
to  those  seen  on  the  iheath  of  the 
•word  inserted  under  CArtMS  s  but 
the  reading  of  the  passage,  as  well 
as  the  meaning  of  it,  if  correct,  is 
uncertain. 

CAT'INUM  or  CAT'INUS.  A 
deep  sort  of  diah,  in  whieh  vege- 
tiblea,  fish,  and 
poohry  were  ^^I  v 
brought  to  table. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 
115.  Jb.  ii.  4.  77.  lb.  i.  3.  92  )  The 
illustration,  whieh  is  copied  from  a 
series  of  aadeot  ftcaeo  paintings  dis- 
eovered  near  the  chnreh  of  St  J<din 
in  Lateran,  at  Rome  (Caasiniv  Ptttart 
AnOchi,  tav.  4. ),  representing  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  bringing  in  different 
dishes  at  a  feast,  shows  the  catinusj 
with  a  fowl  and  fish  in  it,  precisely 
as  deeeribed  by  Horace  in  the  last 
two  pasMtfes  cited. 

2.  A  deep  earthenware  disli,  in 
which  some  kinds  of  cakes,  pies,  or 
puddings  were  cooked,  and  served  up 
to  table  in  the  same ;  like  our  pif 
ditfu    Varro,  Ii.  Ii.  S4. 

a.  A  deep  ikik  made  of  earthtn- 


waro.  plass,  or  more  procions  mate- 
rials, in  which  pastiles  of  incense 

were  carried  to  the  

sacrifice  (Suet.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Galb.    18.    Apul.  -^iBBf^ 

ApoL  p.  484.),  and  thence  taken  out 

to  be  dropped  upon  a  small  burning 
fire-basket.  (See  the  illustration  to 
FocuH  TITBICREMU8.)  The  illustra- 
tion represents  a  curious  and  valuable 
dish  of  agate,  which  was  brought 
from  Cesarea  in  Palestine  in  the  year 
1101,  and  is  now  preserved  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
cathedral  at  Genoa,  where  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  sagro  catino.  It  is 
devoutly  believed  in  that  city  that 
our  Saviour  partook  of  the  paschal 
lamb  with  his  diadples  oat  of  this 
identical  dish  ;  but  the  smallnesi  of 
its  size,  and  the  value  of  its  material, 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  never 
made  to  contain  food,  though  it  might 
have  been,  reasonably  enough,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  assigned. 

4.  An  earthenware  emeibte  ibr 
melting  metals.  (Plin.  H»  N,  zzziiL 
21.)  The  illustrations  represent  two 
originals,  one  of  red,  the  other  of 


white  clay,  which  were  found  in 
an  ancient  Roman  pottery  at  Castor 
in  NorUiamptonaUie.  iurtiai  Dars- 
Afio.  pi.  88. 

5.  A  particular  member  of  the 
forcing  pump  Invented  by  Ctesibius. 
(Vitruv.  X.  12.)  See  the  conjectural 
diagram  in  Ctesibica  Machina,  in 
which  the  Catinum  is  marked  a. 

CATOMliyiO  (iv«r«/JC«).  To 
"hoist"  one  upon  the  ihoulders  of 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
a  flogging;  a  mode  of  punishment 
which,  amongst  the  Romans,  was 
applied  to  grown-up  persons,  as  well 
as  boys.  (Pet.  SaL  132.  2.  compare 
Apol.  Ma,  bu  p.  198.  Spart  Htidr. 
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18.)  The  illustratioo  represents  the 
whole  proeew  as  taking  place  in  a 


school-room  at  Herculaneom,  from  a 
pamting  discovered  in  that  city. 

CAT'ULUS.  A  chain  attached  to 
an  iron  collar  (collare)  round  the 
neck,  like  a  dog  s  chain,  hy  which 
nmaway  tlaree,  when  recaptured, 
were  hroaght  back  to  their  masters. 
(Lucil.  SaL  xxix.  15.  ed.  Gerlach. 
Cum  maniciSf  catuloy  coUarique^  with 
manacles,  leading  chain,  and  neck 
collar.)    The  illustration,  from  the 


Column  of  Antonine,  represrating  a 
harharian  eaptive,  diowi  both  the 
eoQar  and  chain  attached  to  it,  as 
mentioned  by  Lucillus. 

CAUDEX.  See  Codrz,  which 
is  the  more  usual  spelling. 

CAUDlCA'lllUS  or  CODICA'- 
RIU&  NtUM  eaudicarue.  Large 
boats  employed  upon  the  Tiber,  and 
made  of  coarse  pUmking  roughly 


CAUPONA. 

joined  (V'arro,  dc  Vit.  Pop.  Rom.  up. 
Non.  M.V,  p.  535.  Fcstus.  s.  v.). ;  pro- 
bably so  constructed,  because  the 
rapidity  of  the  corrent  rendered  it 
,  diflficult  to  remount  the  stream;  and 
they  could  thus  be  broken  up  or  taken 
to  pieces,  without  much  loss,  upon 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river  or 
their  phtee  of  destinatioii,  as  was  the 
usual  practice  upon  the  Rhone  before 
the  introduction  of  steam  navigation. 

CAUDIC'IUS,  sc.  Icmbtis.  A 
vessel  of  similar  character  as  the 
preceding,  employed  upon  the  Mo- 
selle.  Aosoo.  Motdt,  197. 

CAULA.    A  general  name  for 
any  place  surrounded  with  fences,  so 
as  to  form  an  enclosure,  as  a  sheep- 
fold,  &c.    Festus,  «.  V,  Virg.  ^n.  ix. 
61.  Serv.  ad  L 

CAULICULI.  In  architectore, 
the  eight  smaller  leaves  or  stalks  in 
a  Corinthian  capital  which  spring 
'  out  of  the  four  larger  or  principal 
I  ones,  by  which  the  eight  volutes  of 
the  capital  are  sustained.  (Vitruv. 
iv.  1.  12.  Gwilt,  Ghttanf  of  Archu 
techurtj  t.v.)  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished upon  any  Cofinthian 
capitals.  See  CAPiTULrM  fi.  ;  but,  in 
I  consequence  of  the  ver^  diminished 
size  of  the  drawing,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  them  sufficiently  promiueut. 

CAUPO.  The  master  or  keeper 
of  a  caupona ;  L  e.  1.  An  mmkmpet 
{ifvoZ6Ko^),  who  receives  travellers 
I  in  his  house,  and  furnishes  them  with 
food  and  lodging  (Cic  Div.  i.  27  ) ; 
2.  a  pubUcan.  (iMbiri}Aof),  who  furnished 
strangers  with  drink  or  food,  bnt  not 
with  lodgings.  Mart  Ep,  L  S7.  i&.  L 
I  57  ,  and  see  the  next  word. 
1      CAUPO'NA  {^tvofioKuoP,  irav5o- 
Kfiov).     An  mn,  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  travellers,    where  they 
conld  be  ftimished  with  temporary 
board  and  lodging.   (Hor.  Ep.  I.  II. 
12.  Aul.  GeU.  vil  11.  1.)   The  old- 
fashioned  country  inn,  or  road -side 
house,   affords  the   nearest  parallel 
in  our  language  to  the  ancient  myi- 
ponuy  whhm  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  more  imposing  establiahmenta  or 
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hotels,  in  which  people  of  wealth 
amongst  us  take  up  their  residence 
for  long  periodB  together.  It  was 
opened  for  the  oosTenieiioe  of 
poorer  and  trading  ehiiy,  and  those 
wbo  tiaTeUed  npon  bnsineM,  not  for 
pleasure  ;  for  most  other  persons  had 
private  connections,  or  were  furnished 
with  introductions,  which  would  en- 
sure them  a  hospitable  entertainment 
in  some  IHend's  bonae  wlMrerer  thej 
went  \  and  such  is  stiU  the  costom  in 
modem  Italy,  where  the  traveller 
who  diverges  from  the  beaten  track, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  private 
hospitality,  in  consequence  of  the 
wretdied  nature  of  Uie  placet  called 
nma. 

8.  («aei|M3Br),  In  the  large  lowiia, 

the  caupona  was  a  place  where  wine 
and  other  refreshments,  but  wine 
more  especially,  was  sold  and  drunk 
on  the  premises  (Cic  Pit,  22.  com- 
pare Mart£^  L  87«  ib,  57.);  and 
tiraa  it  liad  a  doier  resemblance  to 
our  tavent,  gm,  or  hetr  shop  ;  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  retail 
spirits  and  liquors,  though  some  also 
supply  eatables.  The  illustration  re- 
presents the  interior  of  a  wine  shop, 
ran  a  painting  on  the  walls  of  one 


of  these  establishments  at  Pompeii ; 
but  in  tlie  original,  a  frame  for  dried 

and  salted  provisions  is  also  suspended 
fVom  the  ceiling,  which  has  been 
omitted,  from  inadvertence,  in  the 
engraving  it  is,  however,  given 
under  the  word  Carnarium. 

8.  {KmnnKlt),  Afomalewhofceeps 
one  of  th^se  plaees  of  entertainment 
Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  33.  Gerlaeh.  Apnl. 
Afd.  i.  pw  6.  and  15. 
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C  A  UPO'  N I  US,  sc.  puer.  The 
waiter  or  put-fjinf  at  a  tavern,  or  a 
wine  shop  (Plaut.  Pom,  v.  5.  19.); 
aee  on  the  tifjbX  hand  in  the  pre- 
ceding wood-cot,  the  figure  who  ia 
bringing  in  the  wine. 

CAUPCKNULA.  Diminutive  of 
Caupona  ;  a  low,  poor,  and  common 
wine*shop.    Cic.  PhiL  ii.  31. 

CAUTULUS  or  CAU'POLUa 
A  pardcular  kind  of  boat  ( AuL  GelL 
X.  25.  3.x  the  peculiar  eharaeteristics 
of  which  are  unknown;  but  said  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  lembo 
and  cymba.    Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  i,  25. 

CAU'SiA  {Kawria\     A  high- 
crowned,  and  brad«btunniid  med 
hat  inyented  by  the 
Maeedopians      (Val.  ^^J^^^JI^ 
Max.  V,  1.  4.)  ;  from 
whom  it  descended  to  ^^a/W 
the  Romans,  and  was 
especially   worn    by  ' 
theb  fishermen  and  sailors.  (Plant 
MH  It.  4.  42.  Id.  Pers.  i.  3.  75.) 
The  example  is  from  a  fictile  vase; 
but  it  resembles  exactly  the  hat  worn 
by  Alexander,  on  a  medal. 

CAU'TER  and  CAUTE'RIUM 
(fcmn^  KmrHipiov),  A  omierp  or 
inmimg  dvii,  used  bj  surgeons,  vete- 


rinaries,  and  others,  for  branding 
cattle,  affixing  a  stigma  upon  slaves, 
and  shnilarpurposes.  (Pallad.  L  48. 
3.  Veget  Pk  L  28.)  The  example 
represents  an  original,  four  inches 
long,  which  was  discovered  in  a  snr* 
geon*s  house  at  Pompeii. 

2.  An  instrument  employed  for 
bimiing  in  the  eokmrsof  an  eneanstie 
painting ;  but  as  that  art,  as  it  was 
practis^  amongst  the  ancients,  is  now 
lost,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  character  of  the  instrument,  or 
the  precise  manner  in  which  it  was 
used.  MarU  Dig,  33.  7.  17.  Tcrtull. 
ado,  Hertnog.  1. 

CAViE'DIUMorCAVUM 
iEDIUM.  Literally,  the  void  or 
hollow  part  of  a  house.   To  under* 

T 
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the  real  meaning  of  this  word, 
ll  if  to  bt*  observed  that  in  early 
times,  or  for  houfses  of  small  dinien- 
tioDS,  the  ancient  style  of  building 
wat  a  rftj  siaiplt  oim,  and  coMiit<d 
in  difpomif  aU  tha  habitabla  apart- 
Meats  round  four  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, which  thus  left  a  apaoe  or 
court-yard  in 
the  centre, 
without  any 
Tooi,  and  aa* 
tirel J  open  to 
the  sky,  as 
shown  by  the 
annexed  ex- 
ample, from  the  Vatican  \'irgil.  This 
hollow  Bpaee  icoeiTed  the  prinutiTO 
nune  of  cavum  ctdium,  so  truly  de- 
scriptive  of  it  ;  and  formed,  with  the 
taite<i  of  apartments  all  round  it,  the 
entire  house.  But  as  the  Romans 
increased  in  wealth,  and  began  to 
build  upon  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
adopting  the  atyle  and  plans  of  other 
mt!f«,  thej  ooonrettcd  this  open 
aooit  Uito  an  apartment  suitable  to 
the  uses  of  their  families,  by  covering 
in  the  sides  of  it  with  a  roof  supported 
upon  columns  of  one  story  high,  and 
laying  only  an  opening  in  the  eentre 
(ooeipfirvitaa)  ibr  the  admiasion  of 
light  and  air.  This  practice  they 
learnt  from  the  Etruscans  {ab  Atri- 
atibus  Tustis.  Varro,  L.  L.  x.  161.), 
and,  therefore,  when  the  cavum 
tedium  was  so  constructed,  they  de- 
aignated  it  hy  the  name  of  afrnrm, 
after  the  people  fVom  whom  they  had 
borrowed  the  design.  By  referring 
to  the  ground-plans  which  illustrate 
the  article  Domus,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  atrium  is  in  reality  nothing 
flMire  than  the  hoUofw  part  of  the 
hoose^  with  a  covered  gallery  or 
portico  roond  its  sides;  and  thns  the 
two  wonls  sometimes  appear  to  be 
used  as  convertible  terms,  and  at 
others,  with  so  much  uncertainty  as 
to  bear  an  interpretation  which  would 
refer  them  to  two  aepante  and  dis* 
tinct  memhers  of  Uie  edifice;  and,  in 
reality,  in  great  hoosei^  or  in  country 


villas  which  covered  a  large  space  of 
ground,  and  oomprist'd  many  distinct 
memhers,  \^ith  their  own  appurte- 
uauceb  atuchcd  to  each,  we  tiud  that 
ho/Ok  a  oBMMliMNi  and  airkm  were 
comprised  in  the  general  plan.  This 
was  the  case  in  Huiy^t  vUla  (Ep.  ii. 
17.).  in  which  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  first  was  an  open  court-yard, 
without  any  roof  and  side  galleries 
(whence  it  is  expressly  said  to  be 
light  and  oheerftil,  kikm)i  the  other, 
a  regular  atrium,  partially  corered  in, 
according  to  the  Etruscan,  or  foreign 
fashion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  cavccdium  and  atrium ;  but  when 
the  two  words  are  not  applied  in  a 
strictly  distinetifo  sense,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Pliny  above  cited,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may  be  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  same  member  of 
a  house,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular position  or  mode  of  fitting  up, 
both  of  diem  in  reality  being  sitnate 
in  the  hollow,  or  shell  of  the  honae ; 
and,  consequently,  Vitruvius,  as  an 
architect,  employs  the  tenn  cavctdium 
(vi.  5.)  for  the  style  which  more 
strictly  and  accurately  resembles  an 
airiMMu  fSee  that  woid,  and  the  IDna- 
tratioos  there  Introdneeil;  which  will 
show  the  different  ways  of  arranging 
a  cavfrdhim,  when  taken  in  its  more 
general  meaning.) 

CA'VEA.  An  artificial  cage  or 
den  for  wild  beasts,  made  with  open 
bars  of  wood  or  iron  (Hor.  A,P, 
473.),  in  which  they  were  transported 
iVom  place  to  place  (Claud.  Cong, 
Slttich.  ii.  322 — 5.) ;  exposed  to  public 
view,  as  in  a  menagerie  (Plin,  H.N. 
viii.  2h.)  ;  and  sometimes  brought  into 
the  arena  of  an  amphitheatre,  to  be 
let  looee  upon  the  victims  condemned 
to  fight  with  them,  in  order  to  render 
their  attack  more  ferocious  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
emitted  from  an  underground  den 
into  the  suddeu  glare  of  open  day. 
Yopisc  Prob,  19. 

%  A  bird  eagi^  made  of  wichei^ 
work,  or  aometimes  of  gold  wire 
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(Pet,  Sat  28.  9.).  in  which  singing 
birds  were  domesticated,  and  kept  in 
private  houses ;  or  the 
call  bird  carried  out  by 
the  fowler  (auceps)  for 
his  sport.  The  passage 
from  Petronius,  quoted 
above,  speaks  of  a  mag- 
pie, suspended  in  his 
cage  over  a  door,  which 
was  taught  to  utter  salu- 
tations to  all  who  entered.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  a  fictile  vase  in  Bol- 
detti,  Cimiterj,  p.  154. 

3.  The  ctxip  or  cage  in  which  the 
sacred  chickens  were  kept  and  car- 
ried to  the  places  where  the  auspices 
were  taken,  by  observing  the  manner 
in  which  they  fed.  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  3. 
Id.  Div.  ii.  33.)     The  illustration 


represents  one  of  these  cages,  with 
the  chickens  feeding,  and  the  handle 
by  which  it  was  carried,  from  a 
Roman  bas-relief. 

4.  Poetically,  a  bee-hive.  Virg. 
G.  iv.  58.    See  Alveare. 

5.  A  conical  frame  of  laths  or 
wicker-work,  made  use  of  by  fullers  ^ 


and  dyers  for  airing,  drying,  and 
bleaching  cloth.  (Apul.  Met,  ix. 
p.  193.)  This 
frame  was  placed 
over  a  fire-pan, 
or  a  pot  with  sul- 
phur kindled  in 
it,  the  use  of  which 
is  well  known  for  bleaching,  and  the 
cloth  was  then  spread  over  the  frame, 
which  confined  the  heat,  and  excluded 
the  air.  The  example  here  given  is 
from  a  painting  in  the  fuller's  estab- 
lishment (fuUanica)  at  Pompeii.  In 
the  original,  a  man  carries  it  on  his 
head,  and  the  pot  of  sulphur  in  his 
hand ;  but  it  has  been  drawn  here 
standing  on  the  ground,  with  the 
vessel  of  sulphur  placed  underneath 
it,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
now  commonly  employed  in  Italy  for 
airing  clothes,  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  mode  of  use. 

6.  A  circular  fence  constructed 
round  the  stems  of  yotmg  trees  to 
preserve  them  from  being  damaged 
by  cattle.    Columell.  v.  6.  21. 

7.  That  portion  of  the  interior  of 
a  theatre,  or  amphitheatre  (Apul. 
Met.  X.  p.  227.),  which  contained  the 
seats  where  the  spectators  sat,  and 
which  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
concentric  tiers  of  steps,  either  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  or  supported  upon  stories  of 
arches  constructed  in  the  shell  of  the 
building.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  edifice,  these  tiers  of  seats  were 
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divid(  d  into  one,  two,  or  three  distinct 
flighty  tieparaled  from  one  another 
by  awaU  (baHeui)  of  raffleient  height 
to  intercept  conuniinicatioxi  between 
them,  and  then  the  several  divisions 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
ima,  summa,  media  cavea,  i.  e.  the 
lower,  upper,  or  middle  tier ;  the 
lowest  one  lielng  the  post  of  honour, 
where  the  equitea  sat  (Plant 
ProL  66.  Cic  Am,  7.  Id.  Senect  14.) 
The  illnstration  affords  a  view  of  the 
interior,  or  cavea,  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Pompeii,  as  it  now  remains;  and 
shows  ttie  general  pfam  of  srrange- 
ment  See  also  the  anicles  and  iilos- 
trations  to  Tbsatbom  and  Ami- 

THEATRim. 

CAVER'N^  (Kol\-n  or  KoiXrj  t^avs). 
The  hold  of  u  skip,  and  the  cabins  it 
oontains.  Cie.  OraL  ill  40.  Lnean. 

ix.  110. 

C E L'ERES.  The  old  and  original 
name  by  which  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome  was  desi^^nated  upon  its  first 
institation  by  Romulus,  consisting  of 
a  body  of  300  moonted  men>  sdeeted 
from  the  300  patrician  or  burgher 
families,  and  thus  forming  the  nu> 
cleus  of  the  Roman  cavalry.  Liv. 
i.  15.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  9.  Festiis. 
«.t;.  Niebuhr,  IIUL  Hum,  voL  L  p.  325. 

transL 

CEI/ES  («4Aift).  A  hone  fbr 
ndingt  in  oontndistinotion  to  a  car- 


riage or  dranght  hone$  hnt  more 

rarticularly  a  race-horse,  ridden  in 
the  Greek  Uippodraoie,  or  the  Roman 
Circus  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxiv.  lo.),  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustratJon,  i 
ftom  m  stoooo  IHese,  representing 
Cupids  noing;  in  the  hatha  of 
Pompeii. 

A  boat  or  Tesiel  of  a  particular 


GELLA. 


'  class,  in  which  each  rower  handled  a 
single  oar  on  his  own  side,  in  coutnt* 


distinction  to  thoae  in  which  ••^Hmm 
woihed  apair,  and  those  in  whieh  more 

than  one  man  laboured  at  the  same  oar« 

The  larger  descriptions  had  many 
oarsmen,  and  ^vcre  sometimes  fitted 
with  a  mast  aiid  sail,  but  had  no 
deck,  and  in  eonseqoenee  of  their 
fleetness  were  much  used  by  pirateSL 
(Plin.  //.  iV.  vi.  57.  Aul.  Cell.  x.  25. 
Herod,  vii.  94.  Thucyd.  iv.  9.  Schef. 
fer.  Mil  Nav.  p.  68.)  The  illustra- 
tion here  given  is  from  the  Column 
of  Tn^an,  and  dearly  represents  n 
vessel  rowed  in  the  manner  described* 
and  therefore  belonging  to  this  class. 

rFLETIZON'TES  (KfKrrTiCovrts\ 
Jockey.%  who  rode  the  race-horses  in 
the  Greek  Hippodrome  (Plin.  i/.  N. 
xxxiw.  10.  n.  14X  aa  shown  in  the 
\bsX  wood-cut  but  one. 

C  E  L  E  U  S'  M  A  (#cArutr^a>  The 
chaunt  or  cry  piven  out  by  the  cock- 
swain (^hortatory  pau-^mriuji,  KfA^varris) 
to  the  rowers  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ^essdSi  in  order  to  aid 
them  in  keeping  the  stroke,  and  en* 
courage  them  at  their  work.  (Mart 
Ep.  iii.  67.  RutiL  i.  370.)  The 
chaunt  was  sometimes  taki-n  up,  and 
snng  in  chorus  by  the  rowers,  and 
sometimes  played  upon  mnrieal  in- 
stniTTients.    Awson,  in  Div,  Verr.  \7. 

CELLA.  A  cellar;  employed  as 
a  general  term,  denoting 
or  store-room  upon  the  (/rounfi-J/uar, 
m  which  produce  of  any  description 
was  kept  t  the  different  lunds  of  cel- 
lars being  distingnished  by  an  epidiet ' 
indicating^  the  nature  of  the  articles 
contained  therein  ;  for  example, — 

1.  Cella  vinaria  (otftaj),  A  v  ino 
cellar,  fbrming  one  of  tile  principal 
appurtenances  ton Tinejanl  Itwna 
a  magasine  where  the  lAodnce  of  the 
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year's  vintage  was  deposited  in  large 
earthenware  vessels  (<ib/iVi,  sericty 
&c),  or  in  wooden  barrels  (cupa)^ 
after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
wlB  of  tfa6  pfwt  Foofn  (fpfVM&irnpR), 
wbcre  it  wm  mde  and  kepi  in  bulk 
imtil  aold  or  iMttkdi  tt,  pot  into 
amphorrr^  for  the  pnrpose  of  being 
removed  into  the  apotheca  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  it  was  kept  to 
ripeo.  (Varro,  ItH.i,  13.  1.  Colnm. 
zu.  18.  S.  nd  4.  Pallid.  I  IS.  Cio. 
Sem$eL  16.)  The  illustration,  which 
it  copied  from  a  bas-relief  diaoorered 


at  Aogsborgh  in  the  year  1601,  shows 
one  OS  these  magazines  for  wine  in 
tlie  irood,  tlie  aaoal  manoer  of  keep- 
ing it  in  the  less  genial  oliraates 
(Plin.  H.N.  xiv.  27.);  and  the 
next  example,  though  not  properly 
a  wine  grower's  cellar,  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  plan  on  which 
Uwetoreewete  arranged  and  disposed 
when  the  wine  wit  kept  in  TMielt 
of  eutbenware^  wbieh  wit  the  moft 
nsnal  practice. 

2.  A  wine-merchant's  or  tavern- 
keepers  cellar,  upon  the  ground-^ooTt 


ID  which  they  also  kept  their  wine  in 
bulk,  to  be  drawn  oli  for  private  sale, 
or  to  be  supplied  in  draught  to  the 
pooler  emtoineft  wbo  frequented 
tfMir  liooiii,  and  wUeb  wit  tbenee 
teimed  dmgbt  wine  (ewian  Man), 


or,  out  of  the  wo(k1  (dc  cupa).  (Cic. 
Pis.  27.)  The  illustrutions  represent 
a  section  and  ground-plan  of  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  wine-storea,  which 
was  diaoorered  in  the  year  1789, 
under  the  walla  of  Rove.  It  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  :  the 
first,  which  is  approached  by  a  few 
steps,  consists  of  a  small  chamber, 
ornamented  with  arabesques  and  a 
moeaio  pavement,  bat  contained  no- 
tliing  when  exesnled>  Ike  leoood 
onob  which  leads  out  of  it,  is  of  the 
same  sire,  but  entirely  devoid  of  or- 
nament, and  without  any  pavement, 
the  floor  consisting  of  a  bed  of  sand, 
in  the  ceutre  of  which  a  single  row 
of  the  hrgest  deeeription  of  doUa 
was  found  imbedded  {deffotta)  two- 
thirds  of  their  height  in  tOB  aoil ;  the 
last  of  the  three  is  a  narrow  gallery, 
six  feet  high,  and  eighteen  long  (of 
which  a  portion  only  is  represented 
in  the  engraving,  but  it  extends  about 
four  thnea  the  length  of  the  pert  bere 
drawn),  and  like  the  preoeding  one  is 
covered  at  bottom  with  a  deep  bed 
of  sand,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
I  earthenware  vessels,  of  different  forms 
and  sizes,  were  partially  imbedded, 
liko  the  pmeding  onea,  but  nnged 
in  m  donble  row  ilong  the  willi  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  tree  pat> 
nge  down  the  mifldle,  as  shown  by 
the  lowest  of  the  two  engravings, 
which  represents  the  ground-plan  of 
the  cellars. 

8.  CeUa  ^baria,  A  migaiine  or 
cellar  attadied  to  an  olive  groondv  in 
which  the  oil  wlien  made  was  kept 
in  large  earthenware  vessels,  until 
disposed  of  to  the  oil  merchants. 
Cato,  B.  R.  iii.  2.  Varro,  li.R,  i.  11. 
2.  ColumelL  L  6.  9. 

4.  Anv  one  of  a  number  of  tmiD 
roomt  doitered  together,  such  it 
were  constructed  for  the  dormitories 
of  household  slaves  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
27. )  ;  for  travellers*  sleeping  rooms 
at  inns  and  public  houses  (Pet  Sat. 
9. 8.  end  7.) ;  or  the  vanltt  oeenined 
by  pablic  proetitiitea.  (Juv.  SaL  vi 
li8.  Pel.  Sel^  viiL  4.)  The  iUot- 
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tration  represents  part  of  a  long  line    door  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  occn- 


of  cclla  now  remaining  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Mola  di 


pant,  and  so  much  of  light  and  air  as 
could  be  supplied  through  such  an 
aperture. 

5.  In  like  manner,  the  different 
chambers  which  contained  the  neces- 
sary conveniences  for  hot  and  cold 
bathing  in  a  set  of  baths,  were  called 
celiac ;  because,  in  fact,  they  consisted 
of  a  number  of  rooms  leading  one 
into  another,  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
Gaeta;  the  fronts  were  originally  comb,  as  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
v_i_i-_j  jjj^  ^jjjj  Qjjjy       entrance-    annexed  illostration,  from  a  fresco 


bricked 


painting  which  decorated  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Thermae  of  Titus  at 
Rome  ;  thus  the  room  containing  the 
warm  baths  was  the  cella  cahiaria^  or 
caldarium ;  the  tepid  chamber,  celht 
Upidaria,  or  tepidarium  ;  the  one 
which  held  the  cold  bath,  cella  fri- 
yidaria^  or  friyidarium.  Plin.  Ep.  v. 
6.  25.  and  26.  Paliad.  i.  40. 

6.  The  niches  or  cells  in  a  dove- 
cote and  poultry -house,  which  are 
clustered  in  a  similar  manner.  Colu- 
mell.  viii.  8.  3.  Id.  viii.  14.  9. 

7.  (<n»if(Jf )  The  interior  of  a  tem- 
ple ;  i.  e.  the  part  enclosed  within 


the  four  side-walls,  but  not  including 


the  portico  and  peristyle,  if  there  is 
any.  (Cic.  Pkd.  iii.  12.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  ground-plan  of 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  now  re- 
maining at  Rome,  on  which  the  part 
within  the  dark  lines  is  the  cella. 

CELLA'RIUS.  A  slave  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  ordinarii^  who  had 
charge  of  the  pantry,  store-room,  and 
wine  cellar  {cella  penaria  et  vinaria)^ 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  out 
the  daily  rations  of  meat  and  drink 
to  the  household.  Plant.  Capt  iv. 
2.  116.  Columell.  xi.  1.  19. 

CELLA'TIO.  A  suite  or  set  of 
small  rooms,  as  in  the  illustration  to 
Cella  4.,  which  might  be  applied  for 
any  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
as  store-rooms,  sleeping-rooms  for 
slaves  and  inferior  dependants,  &c. 
Pet:  SaL  77.  4. 

CELL'IO.  Same  as  Cella&ius. 
Inscript  ap.  Grut  582.  10. 

CELL'ULA.     Diminutive  of 
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Cki.la.  Any  sniall  or  ordinary  kind 
of  cliamber,  such  as  those  deseribwi 
and  represented  in  Cuu.a  4.  Ter. 
£iai.  li  a.  18.  Pet  Sat  11.  1« 

S.  The  interior  of  a  small  shrine 
or  temple,  as  deterihed  in  CnxA  7. 
Pet  Sat.  136.  9. 

CELLUI.A'RIUa  A  monk  or 
friary  so  called  from  the  small  con- 
▼entoal  oeUe  in  which  the  religious 
ofden  dweh.   Sidoo.  JE^jMit  iz.  9. 

CELOX.  The  same  aa  Cxles  2. 
Eiiniu^?,  ap.  Isidor.  Ori^,  xxx.  1.  2S. 

CE  NOT  A  P 11'  I UM  (  ^fj'ora^Mov). 
A  cenotaph,  or  honorary  tomb  erected 
in  memory  of  a  penon  whme  hody 
eonld  not  be  found,  or  whoee  ashee 

had  been  deposited  elsewhere  (Lam- 
prid-  Ahr.  Sev.  6 'J.)  ;  hence  also 
calle<l  timtulus  honnrarius  (Suet. 
On  lid.  1.),  and  inanis  (V'irg.  yEn, 
iiL  303.),  because  it  was  erected 
merdT  out  of  oompliment  to  the  de* 
eensed,  and  did  not  contain  any  of 
his  remains. 

CENSOR  (rifxirrfji).  A  Roman 
majristrare  of  hiph  rank,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  rate  the  property  of  the 
citizena  by  taking  the  caunuti  to 
superintend  their  oondnet  and  morals ; 
and  to  punish  those  who  had  mlacon- 
dneted  themseWes,  by  degradation 
and  n  rnrval  from  their  rank,  offices, 
or  poMtion  in  society.  Thus  he 
could  deprive  the  senator  of  his  seat 
In  the  hmue;  the  knight,  of  the  horse 
allowed  him  at  the  pablie  ezpenae, 
which  waa  equivalent  to  broking 
htm  ;  or  he  could  remove  anv  citizen 

9 

from  his  tribe  into  one  of  less  influence 
or  rnnk.  (Liv.  xxvii.  11.  Suet.  Aug. 
^7,  Pulyb.  vi.  13.  3.)  He  wore  no 
diatinctive  hedge,  nor  parttcnlar  ooa* 
tome,  beyond  the  naoal  ones  of  his 
ooaattlar  rank  ;  and,  coniequently, 
when  a  censor  is  representffl  nn  cfvins 
or  medals,  he  is  merely  draped  in 
the  toga,  and  sitting  on  a  cunile 
chair,  as  in  the  coin  of  CJiaudius  in 
Smnheim,  toL  iL  p.  101. 

CEMTAU'RUS  (mirrmfpot),  A 
eemiamr;  a  aaTage  race  of  men  who 


dwelt  between  the  mountains  Pelion 
and  Ossa  in  Thossaly,  and  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  war  wuh  their  neigh- 
hoora,  the  Lapitbse.  But  the  poets 
and  artleta  converted  them  into  a 
fabulous  race  of  monttera,  half  man 
;  and  Iialf  hfirse,  whence  termed  6iinem« 
&re«  (Virg.  ^En.  viii.  y^.'i  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  283.)  ;  in  which  iorni  they 
are  represented  waging  war  with 
the  Lapithn  in  the  metopea  of  the 
Parthenon,  on  the  temples  of  Theaena 
at  Athens,  and  of  AfKillo  Epicurius 
near  Phigah  ia  in  Arcadia.  In  the 
works  of  (ireok  ai  t  they  are  repre- 
sent* it  of  both  sexes,  frequently 
pla^iiig  upon  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  the  figure  it  ihraye  re« 


markahle  for  the  oonanmmate  grace 
and  skill  with  which  the  artists  of 

that  nation  contrived  to  unite  the 
otherwisi'  incongruous  parts  of  two 
such  dissimilar  forms.  The  figiire 
of  a  female  centaur,  as  being  less 
common,  it  aelected  for  the  illmtni* 
tion,  from  a  very  beaatifhl  relief  In 
bronie,  of  Greek  workmanahipi,  dia- 
covered  at  Pompeii. 

CENTO  (Ktvrpwv).  Gent'rnlly, 
any  cohering  or  garment  coni|H)sed 
of  different  scraps  of  cloth  sewed 
together,  like  patch-work,  which  the 
ancients  emplojed  as  clothing  for 
their  shives  (CatOi  /?./?.  59.  Colu- 
'  mell.  i  8.  9.),  as  counterpanes  for 
beds  (Macroh.  Sat.  i.  f).),  or  other 
commou  purposes;  whence  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  a  poem  made 
up  of  Tenca  or  scrape  coiliected  from 
different  authors,  like  the  CcntO 
Nuptiaiia  of  Aoaoniaf. 


1 
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fl.  Specially,  a  cloth  of  the  same  com  • 
mon  def^ription ;  used  asasaddle-cloUi 

under  the  saddle 
of  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, to  prevent  it 
fnm  galling  the 
hack,  ta  mown 
in  the  annexed 
example,  from  a 
painting  at  Her-  , 
culaneum.  Ve- 
get.  r«l  il  59.  t. 

CENTONA'RIt  Piece-broken^uid 
persons  who  made  and  sold  pieces  of 
patchwork,  made  up  from  old  cast-ofF 
garments ;  the  dealing  in  which 
formed  a  regular  trade  at  Rome, 
where  such  economical  articles  were 
exUauMtj  nied  for  Uankett  to  ez- 
til^pli■h  eooflagrations  (Ulp.  Dig. 
SS.  7.  12.)  5  to  protect  tents  and 
military  machines  against  an  enemy's 
missiles  (Cies,  li.  (\  ii.  9.)^  and  other 
purposes  enumerated  in  Cknto. 

CENTUN'CULUa  DbnimtChre 
of  Cbmto  ;  and  appUed  in  the  «nie 
senses  as  there  mentioned  (Apul. 
Met  i.  p.  5.  Liv.  vii.  4.  Edict.  Dio- 
clet.  p.  21.)'.  a»'i  from  a  passafje  of 
Apuleius  {Apol.  p.  422.  mimi  centun- 
cu/o),  the  same  word  is  also  believed 
to  indicate  a  dreia  of  chequered  pat- 
tern, like  what  is  now  called  Aom- 
quin's,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity ;  for  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  there  is  preserved  a  fictile 
▼ase  on  which  Bacchus  is  represented 
in  a  barlesqae  character,  and  draped 
precisely  like  our  modern  harlequin. 

CENTU'RIO  (htaromipxnsy.  A 
centarion ;  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  of  lower  rank  than  the  tri- 
bunes, by  whom  he  was  appointed. 
His  post  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
immediately  in  Dront  of  tte  eagle 
(Veget  Jtf«L  it  8.)  r  and  Uie  dialui- 
gulshing  badge  of  his  rank  was  a  rod 
(wfMf),  with  which  he  used  to  correct 
his  men  when  refractory  or  negligent 
of  their  duties.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv. 
3.)  The  illustrations  present  the 
llgarea  of  two  centnrioiia,  the  one  on 
aSe  left-hand  of  the  feeder,  ftom  a 


sepulchral  bas-relief,  with  the  in- 
scription QciMTua  PuBuua  Fgstus. 


Centi'r.  Leg.  XI.;  he  has  his  rod 
in  the  right  hand,  is  likewise  deco- 
rated with  phaUra,  and  wears  greaves 
(oersff),  ae  the  Roinan  loldierB  did  in 
early  times ;  the  other  shows  a  cen« 
turion  of  the  age  of  Tn^jan,  from  a 
bas-relief  formerly  W'longing  to  the 
triumphal  arch  of  that  emperor,  but 
now  inserted  iu  the  arch  of  Conslau- 
tine ;  he  has  his  helmet  on«  the  vofl 
in  hia  right  hand,  and  in  the  original 
composition  the  bearer  of  the  eag^ 
(aquilijer)  stands  by  his  side. 

CEPOT  APH'  IU  M  ( Kword^ioy). 
A  tomb  in  a  garden  ;  or  a  garden  to 
which  a  degree  of  religious  vene- 
ration beeame  attaehed,  in  eoooe* 
qnenee  of  ita  having  a  eepokhre 
erected  within  it  iMcript  ap.  Fa> 
bretti,  p.  80.  n.  9.  Id.  p.  115.  n.  293. 
Compare  D.  Joann.  Evang.  xix.  41. 

CE'RA.  Wax  ;  and  thence  used 
to  designate  things  made  of 
aa  tiie  waJten  naeka  or 
likeneises  of  a  man'a  an- 
cestors, which  the  Roman 
families  of  distinction  pre- 
served in  cases  placed 
round  the  atrium  (Ovid. 
F(ut  i.  591.  Jav.  viiL 
19.),  aa  ahown  hj  the  example,  fttni 
a  aepnlchral  haa-rdief,  which  repre- 
sents a  wife  bewailing  the  death  of 
her  husband,  whose  likeness  is  placed 
in  a  small  case  again^^t  the  wall  of  the 
apartmeut  where  the  sceoe  is  laid. 

8.  A  aet  of  tablets  Ibr  writing  oo 
with  die  s^  (jf^lbu)%  made  of  thin 
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tUbl  or  leaves  of  wo<xl,  coated  with 
wax,  Blld  having  a  raised  margin  all 
round  to  preserve  the  contents  from 
friction.  They  were  made  of  different 
sizes,  and  varied  in  the  number  of 
their  IcftTCt,  whence  the  word  in  fhlt 
fenee  is  applied  in  the  plnral  (QuinL 
Z.  8.  31.  and  32.  Jav.  L  63  J,  and  the 
tablets  themselves  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  leaves  they  con- 
tained ;  as  cera;  duplices,  a  tablet  with 

two  Mm  only,  like  die  bottom  tone 
on  die  left-hand  oC  the  engimTmg; 


ctrfF  triplices  (Mart.  Ep.  xiv.  6.),  a 
tablet  containing  three  leaves,  one  ! 
between  the  two  outsides,  like  the 
top  figure  ia  the  engraving;  eerm 
qiimUuplice§  (Mait.  Ep,  zIt*  4.),  one 
with  five  leaves,  or  three  centre  ones 
and  two  outsides,  like  the  right-hand 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood-cut, 
all  of  which  examples  are  copied  | 
from^  pelntmgs  at  Pompeii,  whea 
the  aiogBfaur  number  it  u^cd,  as prima^  | 
aecunda,  cxtrema  cera  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
5.  53.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1.  36.  Suet  Jul. 
83.),  it  indicates  the  first,  second,  or 
last  page  of  the  tablets. 

CEBAU'LA  (mp«^>.  Pko- 
perlj  a  Greek  word  lyatiniMd,  ttid 
corresponding  with  the  Roman  Coa- 
KiCEN.  Apul.  Met.  p.  171.  Cerau/a 
ffortiMftimua,  qui  comu  canens  adam- 
bulabat 

CEB'BEBUS  {K4p€((His).  The 
dog  which  hept  watch  at  die  entrance 
to  the  nether  world ;  a  monster  fabled 

to  have  spning  from  Typhaon  and 
Fk^hidna,  and  to  have  betMi  dragged 
upon  earth  by  liercoles  as  the  last 


and  moit  dilBcnlt  of  hie  twelve 

iabonrs.  In  reality  Cerberus  was  a 
dog  b<*longing  to  the  king  of  flu* 
Molossians,  whose  country  prtKluced 
the  finest  breed  of  dogs  known  to  the 
andenti,  and  which  are  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  marble  sta- 
tues now  preserved  in  the  \'atican, 
exhibiting  two  dogs  of  vrry  power- 
ful frames,  with  long  hair  upon  the 
neck  and  dioalders  like  the  mane  of  a 
lioD.  The  poets  metamorphosed  these 
hairs  into  snakes  (Hor.  Od.  iL  85.% 
and,  to  increase  the  horror,  some 
gave  the  animal  a  hundred  heads 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  34.),  others  fifty  (He- 
siod.  Theogn,  312.,  though  in  verse 
771.  he  Ins  bat  mie),  and  others 
limited  the  number  to  three  (Soph. 
Trachin.  IIOO. ),  the  centre  one  being 
that  of  a  lion,  with  the  head  of  a 
wolf  on  one  side,  and  of  an  ordinary 
dog  on  the  other  (>Iacrob.  Sal.  i. 
20.).  This^  is  the  vsoal  type  nnder 
which  he  is  mostly  portrayed  by 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity 
(Mu8.  Pio-Clem.  torn.  ii.  tav.  i. 
Hartoli,  Lttceme^  part  2.  tav.  7.  Cod. 
Vat.  &c.) ;  though  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  which  the  Jaimkm  it 
made  subordinate  to  the  rao/  cha- 
racter of  the  monster,  as  in  a  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cerberus  in  the  Vatican 
(Mus.  Pio-Clem.  ii.  8.),  where  the 
leonine  head  and  mane  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  dog  is  strongly  markedt  and 
made  to  predominate  entirely  orer 
the  other  two,  which  are  executed 
upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  and,  as  it 
were,  rather  indicated  than  developed. 

CERCU'RUS  {KdpKovpos  or  it€/»- 
teovpos).  An  open  TessieU  indented 
by  the  Cyprians,  propelled  by  oars, 
fast  in  its  movements,  and  used 
for  the  transport  of  merchandize, 
as  well  as  in  warfare.  ( Liv.  xxxiiL 
19.  Lucil.  Sat.  viii.  3.  ed.  Gerlach. 
Phmt  Mere.  L  L  86.  Plin.  H.  N.  viL 
57.  Herod*  ▼iL  970  character- 
istic properties  are  nowhere  de- 
scribed ;  but  Scheffer  (Afil.  Nav.  ii. 
2.  p.  75.)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
oarage,  instead  of  running  the  whole 
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length  of  the  vessel^  only  ranged 
tnm  the  prow  to  about  nuddiip^  lo 


that  the  alicr  part  would  serve  as  a 
hold  for  the  freight  in  the  manner 
represented  hjrtlie  annezed  illofltrm^ 
tioB,  eopied  by  PanTinos  (de  Ltul. 
Circens.  ii.  11.)  from  a  bronze  medal, 
■which,  if  that  notion  be  correct,  will 
afford  a  model  of  the  vessel  in  ques- 
tkm. 

CERDQ.  A  workman  of  inferior 
detcription,  or  who  belonged  to  the 
lowest  class  of  operatives  (Juv.  iv. 
153.  Pers.  iv.  51.):  the  particular 
trade  which  he  practised  is  likewise 
deiignated  by  the  addition  of  another 
substantive,  as  sutoreerdo  (Mart  Ep, 
iii.  59.),  a  cobbler;  cerdo  faber  (In- 
script.  ap.  Spon.  MiMeU,  ErudiL 
Antiq.  p.  221.),  a  journeyman  smith ; 
and  so  on  for  other  trades. 

CFREUa  A  was  eandk^  made 
witih  the  pith  of  a  rush  coated  with 
wax  ;  also  a  torch  made  of  the  Bbres 
of  papyrus  twisted  together,  and 
covered  with  wax.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20. 
Plant  Cure.  i.  L  9.  VaL  JVlUix.  ill  6. 
4.  and  CAii]»n.a. 

CERIOLA'RE.  A  stand  or  holder 
for  wax -candles  and  torches,  similar 
to  the  example  engraved  at  p.  107. 
(s.  Candelabrum,  1.);  but  utensils 
of  this  description  were  also  made  in 
a  Tarietj  of  fimeiltal  Ibnns  and  pat- 
tsnif  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
artist  who  designed  them,  for  one  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  {ap,  Grut. 
175.  4.)  of  bronze,  with  the  figure 
of  Cupid  holding  a  calathus.  Com- 
pare Uieript  ap,  MiiffiN»  Iffif.  VermL 
p.  83. 

CBR'NUUS  {KvBumrrfip),  Lite- 
rally,  with  the  ftoe  tamed  down  to- 


wards the  ground  ;  hence  a  tumbler,  or 
one  who  entertains  the  public  by  feats 
of  Jumping,  throwing 
summersets  in  the 
air,  falling  head  over 
heels,  walking  with 
his  face  downwards, 
and  other  similar  ex- 
hilntionfl,  toeh  as  we 
still  see  pfactised  in 
our  streets  and  fairs. 
(Lucil.  Sat  iii  20. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
x.  894.)  The  illus- 
tration repiceents  one 
of  these  timiblers, 
from  the  collection  in  the  CoUcgio 
Romano.    (Caylus,  iii.  74.) 

2.  Amongst  the  Greeks  feats  of 
this  nature  were  frequently  exhibited 
b^  females,  who  were  iatrodneed 
with  the  dancing  and  singing  girls, 
to  amnse  the  guests  at  an  entertain* 
ment,  and  whose  skill  and  suppleness 
of  body  were  really  extraordinary. 
One  Of  their  &vourite  exhibitions 
consisted  in  making  a  snounenet 
baekwards,  between  a  numbw  of 
swords  or  knives  stuck  in  the  ground, 
at  small  intervals  from  one  another, 
with  their  p)oints  upwards,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  illustration, 


from  a  Gteek  fietile  Tase:  to  perfbrm 
this  feat  was  termed  «if       or  sis  /la- 

Xatf>ay  Kv€i(rrav.  PUt  ^fmp.  pw  190. 
A.  Xen.  Si/mp.  ii.  11. 

CERCyidA  (Ki)p<^fia).  Properly, 
an  unguent,  made  of  oil  and  wax 
eompoonded  together,  with  wbieh  the 
bodies  of  wrestlers  were  anointed 
pmioosly  to  being  mbbed  over  with 
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fine  sand  (Mart.  Ep.  vii.  32.) ;  whence 
the  same  terra  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  chamber  in  which  this  ope- 
ration WM  perfbfiiMd.  Flin.  H.N, 
uxT.  2.  Seoec  Bno,  VU,  IS. 

CERU'CHI  {Ktpodxoi).  The 
fopes  which  run  from  each  arm  of 
the  sail-yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 
corresponding  with  what  are  now 
called  in  nautical  language  the 
Ij/lfc"  (Loem.  fiii  177.  Id.  z.  494.) 


Their  object  was  to  keep  the  yard  in 
a  level  and  horizontal  position  upon 
the  ma£t,  which  it  could  not  preserve 
without  a  support  of  this  nature  ;  and 
the  largest  class  of  vessels,  which  had 
a  yard  of  great  leogfh  and  weight, 
were  ftmiished  with  a  doable  pair  of 
lifts,  as  in  the  example,  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil ;  while  the  smaller  and 
ordinary  sizes  had  only  one. 

CERVI.  In  military  language, 
large  branches  of  trees,  having  the 
■mailer  onet  left  on,  and  ahortened 
Bt  a  eerlaln  distaaoe  from  the  atock, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
Btag*s  horn.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  117.) 
They  were  stuck  in  the  ground,  to 
impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy's 
column,  a  charge  cavalry  over  a 
lilain,  whieh  afforded  no  natnral  ob- 
structions (Sil.  Ital.  X.  418.  LiT. 
xliv.  11.),  and  as  a  palisade  or  pro- 
tection to  any  vulnerable  or  im- 
portant position.    CfiBS.  E.G.  vii.  72. 

X^nor).  A  bolster,  coshion,  or  squab 
fcr  fopporting  the  back  of  the  head 
and  seek  on  abed  or  dining  eoneh. 


(8aet  Acro^  6.  Mart  xiv.  146.)  The 


illtutration  ia  from  a  painting  at 

Pompeii. 

CERVrSIA  or  CEREVrSIA. 
A  l>everage  extracted  from  barley, 
like  our  beer  or  ale;  which  was  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  Gauls.  (PUn. 
£r.  N,  uiL  8S.)  The  same  name^ 
according  to  oerrina  {ad  VSig; 
Georg.  iiL  379.),  was  also  given  to 
a  beverage  extracted  from  the  fruit 
of  the  service  tree,  which  would  cor- 
respond more  closely  with  our  cider, 

C  E  R  Y  C  E'  U  M  (ioi/»iJicfw).  A 
Greek  word  l«atiniaed ;  aame  aa  Ca- 
DUCEUs.    Martian.  Capell.  4.  p.  95. 

CE'RYX  {K-fjpv^).  A  Greek  word, 
used  in  a  Latin  form  by  Seneca 
(  TranquiU.  3.)  ;  a  Greek  Juiruld^  mar- 
siialt  or  pursuivant,  who  occupied  a 
aimUar  position  amongat  that  people, 
and  performed  the  same  sort  of 
duties  as  the  Fetkdia  and  Leyati  of 
the  Romans.  His  distinctive  badge 
was  a  wand  (mi^f  lor,  caduceuM) ;  his 


person  waa  held  saored  and  invio- 
lable; and  his  most  honommble  em- 
ployment eooaisted  in  earrying  Hags 
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of  truce  between  couflicliu^  armies, 
and  messa^  between  boetile  states, 
a  duty  which  the  figure  in  the  illos- 
tratknit  from  a  fictile  vase,  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  act  of  commencing. 
He  is  armed  with  sword  and  spear; 
has  the  heralds  wand  in  his  right 
hand;  and  stands  before  a  burning 
altar,  upon  which  he  has  jost  sacri- 
ficed, prepaiatory  to  starting  on  his 
journey  ;  the  sentiment  of  departure 
being  indicated,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary practice  of  the  Greek  artists, 
by  certain  conventional  signs,  such 
as  the  travelling  boots,  the  chlamys 
thrown  loosely  over  the  arm,  and  the 
hat  slung  behind  his  back.  Besides 
this,  in  his  character  of  marshal  and 
pursuiyant,  the  Ceri/x  possessed  the 
pow^  of  interposing  between  and 
separating  combatants,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example^  also  fWnn  a  fictile 


vase  ;  was  authorized  to  summon  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  keep 
Older  in  them,  and  to  snperintnid  Uie 
arrangements  at  a  sacrifice,  as  weU 
as  at  public  and  private  festivals. 

2.  A  public  crier ;  more  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Roman  prctco ;  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  proclama- 
tiona  in  the  paUic  assemhues  (Ari- 
stopb.  Ach,  4S.  seq.),  and  to  ei^oin 
silence  by  sound  of  trumpet  at  the 
national  games,  whilst  the  solemn 
eulogium  (tcfjpvyfxa)  was  pronounced 
upon  the  victor  (Fabri.  Ayon.  ii.  3. 
MosebachdIeiVaeoii.  VtL  §32— .34.), 
as  shown  by  the  following  figure, 
from  a  Greek  marble  in  the  Vatican ; 
he  is  represented  as  just  beginning 


to  sound  his  trumpet  by  tlie  side  of 
the  couqueror,  who  is  in  the  act  of 


placing  on  his  head  the  crown  which 

he  bas  just  received  fVom  the  pre-  , 
sident  (irywyodirns),  whilst  on  the  I 
other  side  of  the  composition  a  pair  i 
of  Puucrutiastic  are  contending. 

CE8TIGII/LUa  A  porter's  knot,  I 
for  earrjring  burdens  on  the  head. 
Festus.  ft.  V.  Compare  Arculus. 

CESTHOSPHEN'DONE  (Kftrrpo- 
ir^v^6yr)),  A  weapon  of  warfare, 
first  employed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Peisens  in  the  Maoedonian  war, 
consisting  in  a  short  dart,  the  head  of 
which  was  two  spans  broad,  affixed 
to  a  wooden  stock,  of  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  finger,  and  half  a  cuhit  in 
length,  and  furnished  with  three 
short  wooden  wings,  similar  to  the 
feathers  of  an  arrow.  It  was  dis- 
charged from  a  sling-   JAi»  zlii  fi5» 

Polyh.  xxvii.  9. 

CESTRUM  (K^arpou).    A  sort  of 
fpmver  or  etching  needle  employed 
in  the  proeess  of  encaustic  painting 
on  iTory.   It  is  supposed  that  the 
instrument  was  heated  by  fire,  and 
that  the  traits  to  be  delineated  were 
burnt  into  the  tablet  with  its  point,  I 
and  then  filled  in  with  liquid  wax ; 
hot  tile  whole  subject  of  encaustic 
painting,  and  the  manner  in  whic^ 
the  operations  were  conducted,  is 
very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Plin. 
//.  A'  XXXV.  41. 

CKSTUS  (KfartJj,  sc.  In  a  t 

general  sense,  any  baud  or  tie  ( Var-  ^ 
ro,  ir.  J?,  i.  8.  6.)  s  bat  the  word  is 
properly  a  Greek  a^eetlTe^  meanmg 
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tndmmicred^  whence  it  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  a  special  tense  to 
designate  the 
girdle  of  VenuMf 
i^on  which  a  re- 
praaentation  of 
the  pa5sions,  de- 
sires, joys,  and 
pains  of  love 
was  embroider- 
ed* (Hon.  /L 
x!t.  814.  Mart. 
Ejt.  vi.  13.  Id. 
XIV.  206.  and 
207.)  The  il 
Instratiou  intro- 
dneed  b  from  a  bM-relief  of  the 
Moaeo  Chianmooti,  representiiig  a 
figure  of  Venus  draped  in  the  archaic 
style  ;  consequently,  from  some  very 
early  type,  which  makes  it  trust- 
worthy. It  will  be  perceived,  that 
thecetteion  thufiymoiawoni  hiwor 
down  than  the  ordioanr  teale's  gir* 
die  (eni^iilrait  1.),  and  higher  np  uan 
the  young  women*?  zone  (zona,  or 
cin/ptlvm,  2.),  which  may  account  for 
the  uncertainty  prevailing  amongst 
acholan  leipeeting  the  proper  place 
which  the  cmftn  oecnpicd  on  the  per- 
son, and  for  the  i^iparent  indecision 
of  the  passages,  which  have  led 
some  to  place  it  over  the  loins  (as 
Wiukelmann),  and  others  immediately 
under  the  bosom  (as  Heyne  and 
Visconti);  whereat  In  the  example* 
it  is  really  placed  in  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two. 

2.  The  plove  worn  by  boxers, 
more  coiuiuonly  written  Ca£8TU8, 
which  see. 

CETA'RI^  or  CETA'RIA. 
Shallow  plaeci  or  fishing  groonds 
npon  a  coast,  fre<iucnted  by  large 
fish  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men ;  such  as  the  places  in  the 
Mediterranean*  where  the  tonny  llsh 
is  now  caught.  Uor.  Sat  iL  5.  44. 
Plin.  //:  iV.  I'x.  19. 

CET  A'RII.  A  class  of  fishermen, 
who  took  the  larger  kinds  of  fish, 
Stich   as  tunnits^  upon   the  ctluiia 


(Vurro,  ap.  Non.  s.  r.  p.  40.),  suited 
them  down,  and  sold  tluiii  in  shops 
belonging  to  ihcmseives.  ColumelL 
▼iiL  17.  12  Terent  Eun,  ii.  2.  26. 

CETRA.  A  small  roond  shield 
(Varro,  Non.  a.  v.  p.  555.  and 
p.  82.),  covered  over  with  hide  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  A^u.  vii.  732.);  chiefly 
employed  by  the  natives  of  Africa, 
Spain,  and  ancient  Britain  (Tac. 
Agr.  36.),  the  form  and  character  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  preserved  in 
the  target  of  the  Scottish  highlanders. 

CETKA'TUS.  One  who  bears 
the  small  round  target,  called  ntra^ 
which  was  characteristic  of  irnme 
harharoQS  nations,  hat  not  of  the 
Romans.    Cajs.  B.  C.  i.  70. 

CHALATORIUS.  sc.  funis  (4irU 
TovoT,  sc.  Ifuis).  The  rope  by  which 
a  sail-yard  is  raised  and  lowered 
on  the  mast,  corresponding  with  the 
halyard  of  modem  nantical  language. 
It  was  fitfteocd  on  the  middle  of  Sie 
yard,  and  run  up  through  a  block 
affixed  to  the  mast,  from  which  the 
end  descended  to  the  deck,  where 
it  was  worked  by  the  sailors.  (  Veget. 
MH  It.  1ft.)  It  is  probably  deritcd 
from  x^i^t  to  slacken,  loosen,  or  let 
down ;  and  allied  to  the  x'^'O^  or 
bridle  of  the  Greek  sailors. 

C H  A  LCI  D  I ( '  U M  ( XaXKiSiKoi^). 
A  large,  low,  and  deep  porch,  covered 
with  its  own  roof,  supported  on  pilas* 
tersi  and  appended  to  the  entnmce 
front  of  a  building*  where  it  protects 
the  principal  doorway,  and  forms  a 
grand  entrance  to  the  whole  edifice 
( Beech  i,  del  Ciiicidico  e  dtUa  Cripta 
di  EumachiUf  §  21—43.),  in  the  man- 
ner represented  by  the  following  en- 
graving, which  represents  a  stmctnre 
of  similar  character,  now  remaining 
in  front  of  the  very  ancient  church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  at  Home,  l)e- 
lieved  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
original  BssiUca  Semproniaoa  in  the 
Forum  Boanum.  Stmetares  of  this 
kind  received  their  name  firom  the 
city  of  Chalcis  (Festus.  n.  v.),  where, 
'  it  may  be  presumed,  they  were  first 
j  introduced,  or  of  the  most  frequent 
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occurrence;  and  they  were  added  on  yard  or  arcn  (c)  in  the  centre  ;  the 
to  private  as  well  as  pubiic  edifices,    whole  bciug  covered  by  a  grand  en- 


Hot  merely  as  an  ornameut  to  the 
fiii9ade,  bat  fw  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing shelter  to  persons  whilst  wdting 

on  the  outside  for  their  turn  to  be 
admitted,  or  who  transacted  their 
biLsiiiess  under  them  ;  to  the  palaces 
of  kings  and  great  personages  ( 1  i ygin. 
M,  l%4,  Anson.  TeiodL  Odt/ss.  23. 
Procop.  de  JEdifie»  JubHil  L  10.) ;  to 
the  basilicfc,  comrts  of  justice^  and 
merchants*  chan (Vitniv.  v.  1.), 
where  they  would  serve  to  contain 
the  articles  of  na  i  chandize,  the  sale 
of  which  was  negotiated  in  the  in- 
terior; to  the  enria,  the  town-hall, 
and  senate-house  (Dion  Cass.  li.  22. 
August,  ^^f^v.  Annpran.  ap.  Grut. 
p.  232.  4.),  perhaps  for  the  reception 
of  the  slaves  awaiting  their  masters, 
and  fsi  the  people  naturally  congre- 
gating about  such  places  for  enriosity 
or  business.  The  external  character 
and  appearnnre  of  these  appendages 
is  surtieierirl y  indicated  by  the  pre- 
ceding wood-cut  ;  and  their  general 
plan,  with  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  edifice,  by  tiie  next  one,  which 
represents  the  grounl-plan  of  an 
extensive  building  at  Pompeii,  con- 
structed by  the  priestess  Knmachia, 
consisting  of  an  enclosed  gallery 
(crji^to,  A    ail  open  one  (^portivus^  \\) 

adjoining,  which  encloses  a  court* 


trance,  fronting  the   forom,  with 

the  name  CHALciDicrM  Inscrlbc^l 
upon  a  sUb  of  marble  affixed  to  the 
wall. 

CHAMUL'CHUS  (xoMonMt^r).  A 
sort  of  dray  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  very  ^^  eighty  substances,  such 

large  blocks  of  marble,  columns, 
oi  l  lisks.  &c.,  which  lay  low  upon 
the  ground  (whence  the  name,  from 
XOfuu,  the  ground,  and  tkim^  to 
tew),  and  prol^bly  resembled  those 
now  need  for  similar  porposes.  Am- 
mian.  xvii.  4.  14. 

CHARACTER  (xapcucrhp).  In 
general,  any  sign,  note,  or  mark« 
stamped,  engraved,  or  otherwise  im- 
pressed npon  any  substance^  like  the 
derice  npon  coins,  seals,  Ac ;  and  in  a 
more  special  sense,  the  brand  or  mark 
burnt  into  the  flanks  of  oxen,  sheep, 
or  horses,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  breed,  certify  the  ownership,  or 
for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nMre, 
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as  in  the  exanipir,  \\liich  shows  the 
iNaod  apOD  a  race-hoi^  from  a  small 


antique  bronze.    CoiumelL  xi.  2.  14. 

2.  The  iron  instrumeot  with 
vhidli  10011  marks  were  made.  hA- 
dor.  Chig.  xx.  7. 

CHARIS'TIA  (Xapiaria  or  Xopi- 
rfjfTia).  Tho  feast  of  the  Charities  ; 
a  fsLmiiy  banquet,  to  which  none  but 
retires  or  members  of  the  same 
ftmilj  were  inrited,  and  Uie  olject  of 
whka  was  to  reconcile  any  differ* 
enccs  which  might  liave  arisen 
nmnngst  them,  and  to  preserve  the 
ki!)  Ircfi  united  and  friendly  with  one 
another.  (Val.  Max.  iu  1.  8-  Ov. 
FasL  ii.  617.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  19th  of  Febnuuy  (viii.  CaL 
Mart),  whieh  was  thenee  termed  the 
"  kinsmen's  day  '*  —  Iwg  pmprnquth 
nciM.    Mart.  Fp,  ix.  56. 

CHAIiiS HON  (xofw^TW).  An 
instrument  for  weighing;  but  of 
what  preelse  eharaeter,  or  in  what  it 
differed  fit>m  the  balanee  (Hlrra)  and 
steelyard  ($taterd)  is  not  ascertained. 
Inscript  ap.  Don«  cL  S.  n.  67.  Not. 
Tires,  p.  164. 

CHART  A  (x<»pTi|f>  Writing- 
paper,  made  from  layers  of  the  pap^r- 
ros,  of  whieh  eight  diffietent  quali- 
ties are  enumerated  by  Pliny  {H.IV. 
xiii.  23.): —  1.  Augwttana^  subse- 
quently called  Claudiana,  the  best 
quality  ;  2.  Liviana,  the  next  best ; 
3.  flSirolKa,  originally  the  best,  and 
the  same  as  oAoits  regia  of  Catullus 
(xlx.  16.);  4,  5,  6.  Amphitheatrica^ 
Saitica^  Leneotka,  inferior  kinds, 
named  after  the  places  where  they 
were  respectively  manufactured ; 
7.  FwrnUma^  made  at  Rome,  and 
named  from  its  maher  Fannins; 


8.  Emji>orcttca^  coarse  paper,  not  us^-d 
for  writing,  but  onljr  for  packing 
merehemdize,  whence  its  name.  To 
theie  may  be  added,  9.  rJoirta  dm' 

tata,  the  surface  of  which  was 
smoothed  and  polished  by  nibbing 
over  -w  ith  the  t<  >rh  of  some  animal, 
to  procure  a  ^lui>i>y  face  for  the  pen 
to  glide  over,  hke  our  ''hot'pressed'* 
paper  (Cic  Q.  Fr,  M  15.  Plin.  H.N, 
xiiL  25.) ;  and  10.  charta  bibula,  a 
transparent,  and  spongy  sort  of  paper, 
which  let  the  ink  run,  and  showed 
the  letters  through.  Plin.  Eotsi. 
vm,  15.  S.  Compare  PUn.  H,N, 

Xlll.  *4. 

CHE'LE  CxnJ^).  Properly,  a 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  a  cloven 
foot ;  a  pair  of  crooked  and  serrated 
claws,  like  those  of  a  crab ;  the  talons 
of  a  bird;  or  the  claws  of  a  wild 
beast;  whence  in  that  language,  it  is 
employed  to  designate  several  dif- 
ferent instrnnient'!,  possessing  in 
their  fom)«  or  manner  of  usage  a 
resemblance  to  any  one  of  these 
natural  objects :  as  a  netting  needle ; 
a  breakwater  to  protect  the  month  of 
a  harbonr,  when  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cirivr  set  open  (see  the  plan  t>f 
the  port  at  Ostia,  s  Porti-*''.  letter 
k);  a  pair  of  pincers  or  p hers,  with 
bent  arms  like  claws,  &c.  By  the 
Romans,  Ibr^  a  similar  reason,  the 
same  name  is  given  to  a  partictdar 
part  of  some  military  engines,  such 
as  the  hallista  and  scorpioj  which  was 
a  sort  of  claw,  or  nipper,  made  to 
open  and  seize  upon  the  trigger  or 
chord  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  was 
being  drawn  back  to  produce  the  re- 
bound which  discharged  the  missile. 
Vitruv.  X.  11.7.  Id.  x.  10.  4. 

CHELiyNIUM  (xfAc^i'io*').  A 
bracket  or  collar  affixed  to  the  up- 
rights of  a  certain  machine  Ibr  moving 
heav}'  weights  (machina  tractoria)  at 
their  lowest  extremities,  into  which 
the  pivot  (rardo)  of  a  revolving  axle 
and  wheel  (surula)  was  inserted;  like 
that  in  which  ihe  axle  of  Sl  plamtrum 
tnmed.   VltrnT.  x.  S.  2. 

2.  A  collar  of  similar  description. 
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fiLstcned  to  tlio  top  of  an  upright 
beam  in  another  kind  of  contrivance 
for  raising  weights  {polyspiuiton),  to 
which  the  block  and  pnlues(<rocAliMe) 
were  afllzed.   Vitrnv.  x.  2.  8. 

3.  A  particular  member  in  a  cata- 
pulta ;  called  also  pmhimu,  VitraY. 
X.  10.  5. 

CHELYS  (x*'Aus,  x«^«»^)-  I^ro- 
perly,  a  Greek  word,  adopted  into 
the  Roman  language  hj  poets ;  bnt 

the  genuine  Latin  word  ia  Tsstudo, 
under  which  its  meanings  are  illns- 
trated  and  explained. 

CHENIS'CUS  (jcn^'ifftos).  An 
ornament  resembling  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  goose  (x^y,  sometimes 
placed  on  the  stern  of  a  vessel  (ApnL 
Met.  xi.  p.  250.),  but  more  fre- 
quently in  ancient  monuments,  at  the 
head.     The  illustration  represents 


three  of  these  figures  ;  the  centre 
one  in  detail,  from  an  ancient  bas- 
relief^  of  which  there  is  a  cast  in  the 
British  Mnsenm ;  the  ooe  on  the  left 
handy  over  Uie  stem,  from  Tnjan's 
Colonm ;  and  that  on  the  right,  over 
the  prow,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

CIIENOBOSCrON    (xWo-  i 
CKtioy).   An  enclosure,  with  its  appur*  i 
tenances,  attaclwd  to  a  conntry-noose  | 
or  ftmiy  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
and  keeping  of  geese,  large  flocks  of 
which  were  maintained  on  some  es- 
tates.   (Varro, /?. /?.  xii-  10.1.)  It 
consisted  of  a  spacious  yard  on  the 
ontside  of  <ii0  fttrm-honse  and  boild- 
ings  (CdnmelL  viii.  1.  4.)t  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  nine  feet  high, 
which  formed  the  back  of  an  open 
gallery  or  colonnade  {pnrticus\  under 
which  the  pens  (/larce)  for  the  birds  1 
were  situated.   These  were  baUt  of  i 


masonry  or  brickwork,  each  Wing 
three  feet  square,  and  closed  in 
front  by  a  door.  The  site  selected, 
where  possible,  was  conti^noos  to  a 
stream  or  pool  of  water ;  if  not,  an 
artificial  tank  waa  made  for  the  por^ 
pose;  and  near  to,  or  adjoining,  a 
field  of  meadow  grass,  or  one  sown 
with  artificial  grasses,  where  the  soil 
required  it  ColumelL  viil.  14.  1—8. 
CHILIAR'CHUS  or  CHILIAR'- 

commander  of  a  thousand  men ;  a 
word  more  especially  employed  by 
the  Greeks  to  designate  the  Persian 
vizir  (Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1.  23.  Nepos, 
Com,  8.)  I  and  applied  bj  the  Romans 
to  an  oficer  who  commanded  the  ma- 
rines, or  soldiers  who  manned  a  fleet. 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  51. 

CHIMiE'RA  {XifMipd).  Literally, 
a  she-goat,  whidi  the  poets  and  artists 
of  Greece  con^rted  mto  a  monster, 
spouting  fire,  composed  of  three  dif* 
ferent  animals — the  head  of  a  Hon, 
the  body  of  a  wild  goat,  ending  in  a 
dragon's  tail;  fabled  to  have  been 
killed  by  Bellerophon.  Hor.  Grid. 
TiboU.  Horn.  &e. 

CHIRAMAX'TUM  (x«ipafM{|ioi'). 
An  invalurs-rhtiir  npon  wheelSi  which 
could  be  drawn 
or  pushed  for- 
ward by  the 
hands  of  a 
slaves  In  the 
same  manner 
as  now  prac- 
tised. (Pet, 
SaL  28.  4.} 
The  illnstra- 
tion  represents 
a  marble  chair  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  baths  of  Antoninus  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  doubtless  employed  as  a 
mUa  bahearii  or  perhua ;  imt  the 
two  small  wheels  canred  as  oma« 
ments  on  the  sides,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  moveable  invalid's  chair  of  wood, 
in  which  they  were  wheeled  to  and 
from  the  baths,  establish  at  once  the 
auaning  ofthe  word,  and  the  harmony 
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between  ancient  ctistoms  md  oar 
own  in  this  particular. 

CHI  R  I  DOT  A  (xf'^^«5<.rr(5?,  sc. 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  and 
an  adjective,  bat  sometimes  mad  nib- 
•tantively  by  the  RonuuMI  (Capito- 
lin.  Pertinax,  8.)  {  md  applied  to  a 
tunic  with  long  sleevet  retching  down 
to  the  hand  (x<^p)»  n^ore  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  and  Celtic 
races,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  ligure, 
from  the  Niobe 
groop,  repre* 
aenting  the  tu- 
tor (padagoguM) 
of  the  younger 
children,  a  class 
of  men  usual - 
It  eelected  for 
that  dot  J  ftom 
the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor. 
Amongst  the 
male  population 
of  Greece,  and 
of  Rome  in  the 
•artier  tnnes, 
sleered  tallies  were  not  worn,  ex- 
cepting by  people  who  affected  foreign 
habits,  or  of  luxurious  and  effeminate 
characters ;  hence  when  mention  is 
made  of  persons  so  dressed,  there  is 
alwajrs  an  implied  sense  of  reproach 
eoooealed  under  it  (Scimo  Anr.  ap. 
GelL  vii.  12.  2.  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10. 
8aet-  Citl,  52.)  Bat  in  both  ooontries 
they  were  per- 
mitted to  fe- 
male^i,  as  shown 
hj  numeroos 
monnntcnts  both 
of  Greek  and 
Roman  artists, 
and  in  the  an- 
nexed example, 
from  a  paint-  , 
ing  at  Pompeii ; 
whence  the  lar*  ^ 
cai?m  of  Virgil 
(-fin.  ix.  616.),  where  the  Trqjans 
are  called  women,  and  not  men, 
because  their  tunics  had  long  sleeves. 

ClIlilONOM'IA  (x«*pwaMio). 


The  art  of  ji^esticalating  or  talking 
with  the  hands  and  by  gestures,  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  the  voice. 
(Quint,  i.  11.  17.)  This  art  was  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  mnch  prac* 
tised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  both 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  tribune,  in* 
duced  by  their  habit  of  addressing 
large  assemblies  in  the  open  air, 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  nujority  to  comprehend  what 
WIS  said  without  die  assistance  of 
some  conventional  signs,  which  en- 
abled the  speaker  to  address  him- 
self to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  of 
his  audience.  These  were  chiefly 
made  by  certain  positions  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  the  meaning  of 
which  wss  smvenally  reoogmaed 
and  ilunilhur  to  all  classes,  and  the 
practice  itself  reduced  to  a  regnlar 
system,  ns  it  remains  at  the  present 
time  amongst  the  populace  of  Naples, 
who  will  carry  on  a  long  conversation 
between  themselves  by  mere  jg^esti- 
oalation,  and  without  pronoancug  a 
word*  It  is  difficult  to  illustrate  snch 
a  matter  in  a  work  like  this ;  but  the 
act  is  frequently  represented  on  the 
Greek  vases,  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art,  by  signs  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  so  similar  in  their  cha- 
racter lo  those  still  employed  at 
Naples,  that  a  commoh  lanaroni, 
when  shown  one  of  these  compo* 
sitions,  will  at  once  explain  the  par* 


port  of  the  action,  which  a  scholar 

with  all  his  learning  cannot  divine, 
(lorio,  Mimtca  degii  Atitichf,  \t.  tMV.t.) 
Id.  the  illustration,  for  inst&nce,  which 
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is  copied  from  a  Greek  fictile  vase, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  Im  o  tVmales 
ait;  engaged  in  a  woiikuii  b  i^iuirrel ; 
the  one  on  tiie  left,  by  ber  forward 
attitude  and  index  fioger  pointedly 
diraded  towards  the  other,  making 

some  angry  accusation  ajniirift  her  ; 
whilst  the  backward  movenicnt  of  the 
body  exhibited  by  the  figure  on  the 
right,  the  sudden  cessation  of  her 
music,  and  the  arms  thrown  open  ' 
and  upwards,  piesent  a  ytrj  natnral 
expression  of  surprise,  either  feigned 
or  real,  on  her  part.  Tim's  much 
would  be  readily  divined  hy  any  one. 
But  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  ?  That 
is  told  1^  the  positions  of  the  hands  ' 
and  fingem.  It  is  a  love  qoarrel, 
arising  from  jealo!i<:y  ;  for  the  exact 
gesture  employed  by  a  modem  Nea- 
politan to  signify  tome,  viz.  joining 
together  the  tips  of  the  fore-finger 
and  tbnmb  of  the  left  hand*  Is  ex- 
hibited by  the  figure  on  the  left  side 
of  thepictare  i  whilst  the  other  woman 
not  only  exprefi«;e«^  surprise  by  her 
attitude,  bnt  with  her  right  hand 
raised  up  towards  the  shoulder,  and 
all  ito  fingen  wide  open  and  erset, 
denies  the  insinoatioii,  and  deehunes 
her  indignation  at  the  accusation ; 
for  such  is  the  gesture  which  a  Nea- 
politan employs  to  signify  a  nega- 
tive, more  e'speciaily  when  what  is 
said  excites  his.  astonlshmsnl  and 
displeason.  Thus  these  fern  gestures 
represent  a  long  duilogue.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  is,  without  doubt, 
the  sittmg  Faun,  who,  while  atllcting 
to  play  away  so  resolutely  bi'tween 
the  angry  damsels,  has  hem  detected 
In  making  signs  incantiooslj  to  the 
nymph  with  the  tambourine,  and 
which  were  perceived  by  his  old  flame 
who  stands  behind  him. 

CHIHUN'OMOS  and  CHIRON'- 
OMON  ix*H^*^t"*^)'  Generally,  any 
person  who  employs  the  art  of  ges- 
ticulation to  express  his  meaning 
without  the  aid  of  language,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  article  ; 
thence  also,  a  pauLoniimic  actor  on 
the  stage  (Juv.  Sat,  vi.  03. and 


one  who  performs  any  duty  with  re- 
gular, studied,  or  theatrical  move- 
ments ;  whence  the  same  term  is 
applied  by  Uie  satirists  to  the  slave 
who  earved  np  the  dishes  at  great 
entertainments  with  a  pompons  flou- 
rish of  knife.  Juv.  Sat  T.  121* 
Compare  Fet  Sat,  3r>.  G. 

CHIRUR'GUS  (xf'p<'W<^0.  A. 
surgeon,  who  performs  operations,  as 
distmgoished  from  a  medical  prae- 
titioner.  The  Roman  doctor  (me- 
(licus)  of  early  times  exercised  both 
departments  of  the  healing  art  ;  but, 
about  the  time  of  Til)erius,  surgery 
l>egan  to  be  practised  as  a  distinct 
profession.   Oels.  Fret/,  vii  Beeker* 

OaBus,  p.  224.  transl. 

CHLAM  YDA.  Same  as  Chla- 
MYs.  Apul.  Met  xL  pb  256.  Id. 
Flor,  ii.  2. 

CHLAMYDA'TLS  (x^^^arrJf). 
Clad  in  the  €hbmjf$t  or  Greeian  man- 
tle ;  whieh,  from  die  natore  of  the 
garment,  might  be  pot  on  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  presenting  very  different 
characters,  but  all  studiously  arranged 
with  a  view  of  api^earing  ^aceful 
and  heoommg.  (Ovid.  JlSt  iL  733.) 
The  most  simple  and  nsnal  were  tht 
following:— 

1.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  man- 
tle (see  the  right-hand  figure  *. 
Chlamvh)  was  passed  round  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  two  eomers  brought 
together  in  fttmt  of  the 
throat,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  buckle, 
clasp,  or  br(H>eli,  so  that 
the  goars  might  be  turned 
back  over  &e  shoolders 
(demiasa  €X  ktuiuris. 
Virg.  j^n.  263.x  «nd 
the  middle  or  longest 
part  would  hanf:  down 
behind  as  far  as  the 
knees,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  the  Panathenaict 
friese  in  the  British  Musemn. 

2.  Or,  n  portic^n  of  the  narrow  part 
of  the  Irt't-liand  tii::ure  a\  <.'iila>jv8, 
wai>  iulded  dow  n,  in  order  to  make  a 
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kmgitr  Une^  and  thai  fastened  side- 
ways ofcr  the  ri^t  shoulder  hy  a 


brooch,  &c. ;  so  that  the  mantle  com- 
pletely enyeloped  the  left  arm,  leav- 
lag  die  right  one,  as  wdl  as  the 
whole  side^  imoovered,  whilst  the 
fMT  eorners  hung  down  on  the  same 
side  parallel  to  one  another,  two  in 
front  and  two  behind,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  a  Greek  vase. 

9.  Or,  one  side  of  it  was  carried 
aerns  the  ehest,  and  thrown  OTer  the 


left  sIsBaMsr,  so  as  elosaly  to  en- 

yelope  the  upper  part  of  the  person, 
as  low  as  the  wrists  (Apul.  Flor.  ii. 
15.  2.)  ;  an  arrangement  more  espe- 
cially adopted  on  horseback,  as  shown 
^  ue  annexed  example,  from  the 
Anathenaie  IHeae  in  the  British 
Museum. 

CHLAM'YS  (x^afivs).  A  light 
and  short  mantle,  originating  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  or  of  Ma- 


cedonla^  whence  it  was  imported  into 
other  parts  of  Oreeoe^  and  became 


the  regular  equestrian  costume  of  the 
Athenian  youths,  from  the  period 
of  their  becoming  i<pTj€os  until  the  age 
of  manhood.  (Plutarch.  Alex,  26. 
I  PoUnx.  X.        ApoL  Jfet  x.  p.  S88.) 

It  consisted  of  an  oblong  square  piece 
I  of  cloth,  to  each  side  of  which  a  goar 
(irT€/ju|)  was  attached,  sometimes  in 
!  the  form  of  a  right-angled,  and  at 
,  others  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
I  so  that  the  whole,  when  spread  out, 
would  Ibrm  a  mantle  of  similar  shape 
!  and  dimensions  to  the  diagrama  intro- 
I  duced  above.    The  different  ways  in 
which  it  was  adjusted  and  worn  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

2.  Properly  speaking,  the  chlamys 
belongs  to  the  national  eostnme  of 
the  Greeks,  but  not  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  occasionally  adopted, 
even  at  an  early  period,  by  some  of 
the  last-mentioned  people,  as  by  L. 
Scipio  and  Sylla  (Cic.  liabir.  Post. 
10.  VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  and  3.) ;  but 
these  are  both  mentioned  as  singn* 
lar  instances.  In  some  cases  too,  it 
is  ascribed  to  women  —  to  Dido  by 
Virgil  {^n.  iv.  137.),  and  to  Agrip- 
pina  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  56.). 

CHORA'GIUM  (xop^wv).  The 
fnmitnre,  scenery,  dresses,  &c  be- 
longing to  a  theatre,  whidi  are  ne- 
oesmry  in  presentmg  a  play  upon  the 
stage,  or.  as  our  actors  cidl  it,  "  tlie 
property.''  Festas»  «.tfc  Plant.  CapL 
Prol.  60. 

2.  A  large  apartment  behind  the 
stage,  where  the  "property  "  was  kept; 
or,  perhaps,  where  the  actors,  and  in 
a  Greek  tlicatre,  the  Choms,  dressed 

or  rehearsed.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.  1. 
i  Demosth.  p.  403,  22.  Reiske.)  It 
I  formed  one  of  the  appurtenances  con- 
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strocted  in  the  spacious  porticoes  at 
the  back  of  a  theatre  (Vitniv.  I.e.), 
as  maj  be  seen  on  the  plan  of  Pom- 
pey'f  theatre,  introdnoed  ••  an  illos. 
tradon  imder  Thxatbum. 

3.  A  fort  of  ainiiig  in  hydranlie 
machines.    Vitruv.  x.  8.  1. 

CHORA'GUS.  The  person  who 
provided  the  scenery,  ornaments, 
dresses,  &c  necessary  for  presenting 
a  play  the  Roman  sta^e ;  which 
he  aometimea  Amiahed  at  his  own  ez« 
penae,  hot  more  nanally  from  monies 
levied  on  the  community,  and  paid 
over  to  him  by  the  mdilea.  Plant. 
Pers,  i.  3.  78. 

S.  (x<>m^f).  Amongst  the 
Oraek%  the  ehoragus  waa  the  paraoo 
who  ddhtyed  the  eoata  Ibr  bnnging 
oat  a  Chonu;  and  the  leader  of  the 
Chorus  waa  amnetimea  deaignated  by 
the  same  name. 

CHORAU'LES  and  CHO- 
RAU'LA  (xop«»^^»?j)'  ^  musician 
who  aooompaiiied  the  Choma  of  the 
Greek  theatrab  or  any  other  nnmber 
of  singera  in  a  coneert  generally, 
npon  the  doable  pipea;  aa  eonHadia- 


tinguished  from  auladus^  who  played 
an  instrumental  solo  without  vocal 
moaie.  (Suet  Oath.  12.  Plin.  H.  N, 
szxril  8.  Mart  Ep.  ia.  78.)  The 
OoatOBM  and  inatnmient  of  these  per- 
formers are  shown  by  the  figure  an- 
nexed, from  a  drawing  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
copied  from  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  Appian  Wav,  with  the  name 
CaoBAUUBS  inaonbed  upon  Ha  baae»  I 


'  CHORE' A  (x:op*^a).  A  choral 
dance  ;  i.  e.  in  which  the  performers 
join  hand  in  hand,  so  as  to  form  a 
ehnole  and  dance  to  the  loand  of  their 
own  Toioea,  preeiaely  aa  repraaanted 
in  the  illnatratioii,  ftian  a  painting 


in  the  baths  of  Titua  at  Rome.  \1rg. 
Cul,  19.  Ovid.  MtL  ivL  681.  Claod. 

B.  Gild.  448. 


CHOROB'ATES.  An  instrument 
oaed  for  taking  the  level  of  water» 
and  of  the  ooontry  through  whieli  it 

is  to  hv  conducted,   l^tmv.  viiL  5.  1 
CHCVROCITHARIS'TA.  Amn- 

sician  who  accompanies  a  choms  of 
singers  on  the  cithara.    Snet.  Dom.  4. 

CHORS,  CORS,  or  COIIORS 
(X^pros).  A  farm,  or  straw-yard, 
which  eonatitaled  one  of  the  principal 
appendages  belonging  to  a  eoontry 
villa,  where  the  whole  life  atoek» 
cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  &c,  were  kept, 
stalled,  and  foddered.  It  consisted  of 
a  large  court  covered  with  litter,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  dressing  for 

the  land,  pronded  with  a  taidc,  where 
the  cattle  were  watered  when  brooght 
up  for  the  night;  and  enclosed  all 
roond  by  nnmcrooa  ontbnildinga^  in- 

eluding  sheds  for  the  carts,  ploughs, 
and  agricultural  implements,  as  well 
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as  stabling,  8talla»  sties,  and  houses 

for  the  cattle,  and  other  domestic 
animals  (Jurba  corf  is-,  Mart.  I'/>.  iii. 
58.),  forming  the  live  stock  ot"  the 
farm.  (Varro,  L,  L,  v.  68.  Id.  R,  JR. 
1.  IS.  S.  and  3.  Vitnnr.  yl  6.  1.) 
The  illmtration  annexed,  wlueh  re* 
preieBti  the  yard  m  wluch  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ulysses  were  kept  when 
changed  into  svinc,  from  a  miniature 
of  the  Vatican  Virgil,  will  S(  rve  to 
couvey  a  nution  of  the  geuerai  plan 

and  etaaraeter  of  an  ancient  flmn^yaTd 
and  its  dependanei«a. 

2.  A  sheep  pen,  made  with  hardies 
and  netting,  and  set  up  on  the  lands 
where  the  flock  pastured,  to  protect 
them  at  night,  (Varro,  If.  li.  ii.  2. 
9.)  Also  a  permanent  enclosure 
tnrroonded  bj  nigh  alone  walls,  in 
which  tbeep  were  stalled.  ColvnelL 
Tii  ^  8. 

(  HORUS  (xopo^).  A  band  or 
ctinijtLiny  of  persons  t'ii*rnged  in 
dan  fin  and  singing,  mure  especially 
when  their  songs  and  dances  were 
pcrfimned  In  Imour,  or  as  part  of 
the  werthim  of  some  divinity.  Cic* 
Phil  V.  6.  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  713.  Soet 
Col  37.  Hor.  Od.  i.  1.  31. 

2.  The  chorus  of  sintrers  in  a  dra- 
matic entertainment  on  the  Greek 
stage.  The  performers  in  it  were 
mfmHj  distinel  tram  tfie  actors, 
tlioagli  tbej  ioitteCimca  perlbnned  the 
pan  of  interlocuton.  The  Ronoan 
dranin  b?^d  no  chorus.  Hor.  A.  P. 
193.  204.  283.  Aul.  Cell.  xix.  10. 

S.  A  choral  or  round  dance. 
(Alan.  £p.  iv.  44.  Compare  libull. 
it  8.  8ft.)  Same  as  Chorea  »  where 
aee  the  illmtration* 

CHBTSEN'DETA  (xfiv<rMrra). 
The  name  given  to  a  particular  ma- 
nufncture  of  plate  employed  by  the 
wealthy  Romans  for  their  table  ser- 
vices, hut  the  precise  character  of 
which  la  not  ascertained ;  eicepting 
tliat  the  name  itaelf  and  the  epithets 
nppHed  to  tt»  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  articles  were  made  upon  a  basis 
of  silver,  with  ornaments  of  ^old 
either  inlaid,  or  chased  in  relief  upon 


it.  Mart  £p.  ii.  43.  Id.  vi.  94.  Id.  xiv. 
97.  nnd  compare  Cic.  TVr.  iv.  21 — 23. 

(  HV  r  RA  (xifTpa)'  A  common 
kind  of  earthenware  pot  in  USC 
amongst  the  Greeks, 
employed  for  hmling 
and  cooking,  or  any 
ordinary  purpose  ; 
and,  therefore,  left 
in  its  natural  rough 
state  of  red  clay,  without  any  sort  of 
decoration  or  paiutiug.  (Aristoph. 
Pae.  9S8.  Athcn.  iz.  79,  C9$o,  RIL 
157.  U.,  where,  howerer,  some  edi^ 
tioDS  read  antra.)  The  illustration, 
from  an  original,  represents  the 
form  of  these  pots  according  to  Pa- 
not  ka,  Jiff  hen  hcs  sur  lea  v^itablu 
Noma  dts  Vases  Grecs^  i.  28. 

CHYT^ROPUS  ixvTp6wovs),  A 
c^Flni  made  with  legs,  so  that  it  coold 
be  set  over  the  fire 
without  being  placed 
upon  a  trivet,  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from 
an  original  alter  Fa- 
nofka*  Heaiod.  Op, 
746  Vnlp:  LeviL  xl  S5. 

CIBILL'A.  The  rending?  of  some 
editions  in  a  passaire  of  \  arro  (Z*.  It, 
V.  118.)  for  CiLLiUA  ;  which  rcc. 

CIBO'RIUM  {Kiiwpioy).  Lite- 
ndly,  the  seed«pod  of  the  Egyptian 
bean  (edocatia)  ;  and  thence  a  drink> 
ing  Tcasel  of  Greek  inwition,  so 
termed  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  that  fruit.  Hor.  Off.  ii.  t, 
22.  Schol.  Vet.  ad  I.  Athen.  xi.  54. 

CICO'NIA.  Literally,  a  stork; 
hot  also  applied  to  a  mime  gesture 
expresatve  of  ridicule  or  contempt, 
produced  hy  bending  the  forefinger 
mto  the  form  of  a  stork's  neck, 
and  pointing  it  towards  the  person 
ridiculed  with  a  rapid  motion  of  the 
two  top  jomts  up  and  down.  Pers.  L 
58.  meron.  EfitL  125. 18. 

S.  A  contriTance  employed  hy 
fhnners  to  test  a  labourer's  work  in 
spade  husbandry,  and  prove  if  nil  his 
trenches  were  dnc  to  a  uniform  and 
proper  width  and  depth.   It  consisted 
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of  ao  upright,  with  a  cross-bar  affixed 
to  tt,  al  n/Hbl  anglet,  Uke  the  letter 
T  inverted,  to  that  the  k»g  bmeh 
neesiired  the  depth,  the  two  shorter 
arms  the  width  and  evenness  of  the 
trench.    Coluraell.  iii.  13.  11. 

3.  Ciconia  compmita.  A  contri- 
Tance  of  the  same  description  as  the 
preceding,  but  not  quite  so  simple ;  in- 
▼ented  by  Ooliiiiieile«  to  remedy  tome 
inconyenieneetezperieoced  in  the  use 
of  that  instrument,  whicli  led  to  fre- 
quent disputes  between  the  farmer  and 
his  labourers,  without  insuring  him 
against  being  deceived  by  them;  inas- 
nnch  as  it  required  a  very  sharp  eye 
to  see  that  the  iutmiiient  was  plaeed 
Ihirly  upright  in  the  ftirrow,  and  not 
in  a  slanting  position,  which  would 
make  the  trench  appear  deeper  than 
it  really  was.  For  this  purpose  he 
added  two  cross-bars  to  the  original 
instrument,  nailed 
on  it  in  tlie  Ibnn  of 
the  letter  X,  and 
sospended  a  line 
and  plummet  from 
the  point  where 
thev  intersected 
each  other;  thus, 
the  eztrsme  ends  of 
the  cross*bars  and 
tail'piece  proved  the  width  of  the 
trench  at  top  and  bottom,  and  showed 
if  the  sides  were  duj?  fair  and  even 
throughout ;  the  height  of  the  ma- 
chine measured  the  exact  depth  of 
the  trendi  i  and  the  jdomb  line  pre- 
vented  dispolce  faidicating  at  once 
whether  it  was  inserted  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  or  not.  (Columell. 
iii.  13.  12.)  The  illustration  is  not 
from  the  antique,  but  is  a  conjectural 
diagram  by  Schneider,  constructed 
in  aeeordanee  with  Cotomella's  de- 
•eri|>tion»  and  inserted  here  in  order 
to  eonTey  a  better  idea  than  words 
alone  can  express. 

4.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Spaniards  to  the  machine  for  raising 
water  from  a  well,  which  we  call  a 
''swipe,''  and  the  Romans  termed 
.ToLUDia  Isidor.  Ong,  xz.  15. 3. 


CICU'TA.  LiteraUy,  the  Aew/ticA; 
whenoe  transferred  to  tfungs  made 
opt  of      stalks  of  that  phuit,  espa- 

cially  the  Pan*$  pipet, 
Virg.  EcL  ii.  36.  Ln- 
creL  V.  1382. 

CICU'TICEN.  A 
performer  on  the 
Em*$  pipes,  made  of 
the  bemloek  stalks. 
(Sidon.  Carm.  i.  15.) 
The  illustration  is  from  a  small  ivoiy 
figure  in  the  Florentine  Museum. 

CIL>'ARI8  {Kiiapis  and  ici'Topu). 
The  royal  bonnet  worn  by  the  kiugs 
of  Perua,  Armenia, 
and  Puthia,  which 
had  a  tall,  stiH;  and 
straight  crown,  en- 
circled by  a  blue  dia- 
dem ornamented  with 
white  spots  (Curt.  iiL 
3.).  AU  these  parti- 
ealaii,  widi  the  ex- 
ception of  the  colour,  are  distinctly 
visible  in  the  illustration,  which  re- 
presents Tigranes,  king  of  Annenia» 
from  a  Syrian  medal. 

2.  The  bonnet  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews.  Hieron.  EpitL 
64.  S.  and  13. 

CILIBANTUM.  A  wine  or 
drinking  table  of  circular  form,  sop* 
ported  upon  three  legs; 
for  circular  tables,  on 
a  single  stem,  had  an 
appropriate  name  of 
their  own  —  tMiraio-  \^  u 
did.  Tables  of  diis 
kind  are  fluently 
represented  in  the  Pompeian  paint- 
ings, from  one  of  which  the  annexed 
illustration  is  copied,  with  the  drinking 
vessels  (capides,  capuUt)  upon  it,  pre- 
cisely as  mentioned  by  Varro^  £• 
V.  121. 

CILIC'IUM  iKiXlKtop),  A  coarse 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  goats'  hair, 
used  for  various  purposes,  in  the  army 
and  navy  more  especially,  and  pro- 
bably resembling  the  material  now 
nsed  for  ooal-saMs  and  horses*  noea> 
bags.    Cie.  Ferr.  iL  I.  38.  Lit. 
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xxxvlii.  7.  Vcget.  Mil  iv,  6.  Senr. 
ad  Virg.  Georg  iii.  313. 

CIL'LIBA  (KiWieas),  A  Greek 
word,  sigoifying  literally  the  tresde^ 
vhidk  Ibmw  a  ttaad  lor  anything ; 
wboioe  it  was  adopted  by  Uie  Ro- 
auBia  to  designate  a  d'ming-table  of 
mptare  form,  supported  by  trestles 
underneath,  as  shown  by  the  illns- 
tratioQ,  from  the   Vatican  Virgil, 


which  represents  the  table  at  which 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  fed,  when 
changed  into  beasts.  Square  dining 
tables  were  vsnally  employed  by  the 
«tfly  RomaDt;  Imft  had  ftdlen  into 
disuse  before  the  age  of  Varro,  when 
circuhir  ones  were  mostly  adopted ; 
except  in  camps  for  the  military 
mess,  where  the  old  form  was  retained 
as  more  conTenient.  Varro,  L,  L. 
T.  118^ 

CINjEDn8(eMof>  Adbaetii^. 
aMUtfer,  who  taught  the  art  of  dancing 

n  a  school  (Scipio  ASr,  ap.  Macrob. 
Sat,  Vl  10.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  5.  Plant. 
MiL  iii.  73.)  ;  for  in  early  times, 
while  this  kind  of  exercise  was  con- 
fined to  rdigioos  and  warlike  dances, 
it  waa  not  esteoned  fmbeeoming; 
but  with  the  corruption  of  manners, 
when  mimetic  and  lascivious  dances 
were  introduced  upon  the  stage,  the 
name  was  likewise  given  to  the  i>er- 
formers  in  these  exhibitions,  and 
tlience,  in  a  more  indefinite  meaning, 
if  beeaiae  a  tern  of  reproaeh  fiir  any 
ooe  who  indulged  in  the  indelicate 
propensities  for  which  the  ttige  dan* 
cers  were  notorious. 

CINCINNA'TIIS.  Having  the 
hair  of  the  head  twisted  into  long 
corkscrew  curls  or  ringlets  (emtimu}, 
Cie.  «a  Smat  5.  Id.  jwo  SexL  11. 


CINnX'NlTS  («AiO.  A  ringlet, 
or  long  corkscrew  curl  of  hair»  like 
the  twist  of  a  fringe 

(Cic  Pi8.  ll.)»  or  tte 
tendril  of  a  fine 
(Varro,  i?.  R.  I  81. 
4.)*  as  in  the  exam- 
ple, from  the  Column 
of  Tragan.  Though 
ringlets  of  this  kind 
are  mrtwal  to  eome 
fem  indiridaalt,  the  term  mostly 
implies  that  they  were  artificially 
produced  with  the  curling-irons. 

CINCTICaiLUS.  Diminutive  of 
CiNCTFf*,  -us;  a  short  iK-tticoat  or 
kilt  worn  by  boys  round  the  loins  in 
the  same  way  as  the  emeim  by  grown- 
up persooti    Plant  BaedL  iu.  8. 28. 

CINCTO'RIUM.  A  belt  worn 
round  the  waist,  for  the  |mrpOie  of 
attaching  the  sword 
(Mela,  ii.  1.),  as  con- 
tradistinguished from 
the  bddriek  (Mteat), 
which  was  along  oyer 
the  shoulder.  The 
consuls,  tribunes,  and 
superior  officers  of  the 
Roman  army  are  al- 
ways represented  on 
the  colomse  and  areh* 
68  with  their  tworda 
attached  by  acmefori- 
um,  as  in  the  example, 
from  a  bas-relief  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome ; 
but  the  orderlies,  or  common  men, 
carry  theirt  mspended  from  a  balteuM, 
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A  particular 


A  sort  of  petticoat,  likf  the  Scotch 
kilt,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees*  or  tttemboots,  which  was 
worn  in  eariy  times,  instead  of  the 
tnnie,  by  persons  of  the  male  sex, 
engaged  in  aetive  or  laborious  em- 
ployincnts.  Isidor.  On'g.  xix.  3'},  1, 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  114.,  as  shown  by  the 
illustration,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

S.  A  waisUhand  worn  over  the 
tnnio  (Plin.  H.N.  xxviii.  9.  Suet 
Nero,  51.);  same  as  Cuioula  and 

CiNGULlTM,  3. 

3.  CinrlHs  Gahinus. 
manner  of  adjusting 
the  toga  (IdT.  t. 
46.  Id.  ^iiL  9.),  in 
which  one  end  of 
it  was  thrown  over 
the  head,  and  the 
other  passed  round 
the  waist  heUnd 
(Serr.  mfVirg.  JBn, 
tIL  612.)«  so  as  to 
present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  girdle, 
precisely  as  shown 
m  the  annexed  fi* 
gure,  fWMD  the  Vatiean  Virgil. 

CINCTUS.  -a,  -MSI.  Generally, 
wearing  a  girdle,  belt,  or  sash  of  any 
kind,  and  applied  to  botli  sexes  ;  to 
females,  who  wore  a  girdle  under  the 
breast  (Ovid.  MeU  tl  59.  and  ClH- 
ooLUX,  l.X  or,  Uhe  a  ione>  roond  the 
loins  (Curt  iii.  8.  and  Cinoulum, 
2.) ;  to  men,  who  wore  a  girdle  over 
the  tunic  (Plant.  Cure.  \\.  1.  5.  and 
riNGULUM,  3.);  <>r  tluir  swords 
attached  to  a  waist- baud  {gladio 
emetut^  hW.  xzzriiL  21.  and  due- 
toriitm)  ;  and  to  huntunen  who  car- 
ried their  knives  in  a  waist* band 
(cvltro  venatorio  eimetui^  Suet  Aug. 
35.  and  19.). 

2.  CinctusalU,   See  Alticinctus. 

CINCTn'TU&  Clothed  after  the 
fkshioQ  of  the  early  ages  ;  l  e.  with 
noUung  bat  a  short  kilt  (cinctus, 
Tfp(C«A"«)  round  the  loins,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  last  illustration  except 
one.  Hor.  A.  P.  50.  Ovid.  Fa^t.  v. 
101.  Compare  Plutarch,  Rom.  91. 


(nNERA'RIlIM.  A  niche  in  a 
tumb,  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a 
lai^  cinerary  urn,  or  a  sarcophafos, 
as  contradistmgiushed  firom  consn- 
bariuM,  which  was  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  only  formed  to  receive  a 
pair  of  jars  (o//<p).  (Inscript.  ap. 
Grut  850.  10.  Ap.  Fabrett.  16.  71. 
Calpurmia  emit   columbaria  m. 

IV.  OLLA8.  N.  Tin.  BT  dMSRARlUM 

MBDiAMUM.)  The  illustration,  which 
represents  one  side  of  a  sepulchral 

chamber,  as  it  appeared  when  first 
excavated,  presents  an  arrangement 


similar  to  that  set  forth  hj  the  pre- 
ceding inscription,  with  two  eonam^ 
baria  at  bottom,  over  which  are  the 

same  number  of  cinerar}-  niches  for 
urns,  and  a  larger  one  iu  the  centre 
(cinerarium  uitdianum),  with  its  sar- 
cophagus. 

CINERA'Rina  A  atefe  who 
waited  upon  the  omatnx  while  en- 
gaged in  dressing  her  mistress's  hair. 
His  chief  duty  consisted  in  licaling 
the  curling  irons  in  the  ashes  {cincresy^ 
whence  &  name  (Varro,  JLL.  y. 
199.);  hot  In  aoine  caaes,  be  also 
performed  the  part  of  a  barber. 
Catull,  61.  13S.  Seneca,  ComiaML 
Sap.  14. 

CINGIL'LUM.  A  diminutive  of 
ClNGULUM  ;  but  in  a  passage  of  Pe- 
troniua  (Sat  67.  i.X  the  only  one 
in  which  the  word  .occurs,  It  la  clearly 

used  to  designate  an  article  of  female 
attire  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
person,  and  reaching  from  the  shouU 
ders  to  a  little  below  the  waist ;  for, 
when  Fortnnata  appears  at  the  ban- 
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quct  of  Trimalchio,  she  wears  a  yel- 
low cingiUum  over  a  cherry-coloured 
tunic,  which  is  seen  below  it ;  the 


tank  abo  being  eofldently  thoft  to 

leave  the  bangles  roond  her  anklei^ 
and  her  Greek  ihoes  exposed  to 

view  —  galbino  mtrcmctft  rtngillo,  iVa, 
infra  renisind  appareret  (unicd,  et 
peri^eliden  turUe^  ptuccasiaque  innu- 
raiUtn  It  must,  therefore,  have  re- 
oembled  what  we  now  term  a  jcicket 
or  tpeiuer^  such  as  is  frequently  re- 
presented in  the  Pompeian  paintings, 
from  one  of  which  the  illustration  is 
copied  ;  and  if  the  tunic  were  only 
drawn  up  a  little  higher  through  its 
girdle,  to  as  to  leave  the  feet  and 
anklet  exposed,  it  would  strictly  ac- 
«ord  with  tiie  entire  eostome  de- 
scribed. 

CIN'OULA.  A  girth  or  surcingle 
by  which  the  saddle  pad  is  fastened, 
as  io  the  example,  from  the  Column 


of  Antoninus.  Ovid.  Bern,  Am,  236. 
Calpum.  /•>/.  vi.  41. 

2.  A  man's  girdle  round  the  waist 
Ovid,  AmmU,  lit  444.  and  Cin- 
O0I.1III3. 

CIN'GUliUM  (rairk).   A  hand. 


sash,  or  girdle  worn  by  females 
over  the  tunic,  and 
ekiae  nnder  tha 
bosom,  in  order 
to  make  the  dress 
sit  close,  and  be- 
comingly on  the 
person,  as  shown 
by  the  figure  an- 
nexed, Jrtm  a 
Greek  statue.  Isl- 
dor.  Ong.  xix.  33. 
1.  Virg.  ^a.  i. 
492. 

2.  (C<^»^).  A  girdle  or  sash  also 
worn  by  females,  and  especially 
young  nnmamed 
women,  but  Iht^ 
ened  lower  down 
the  body,  just  a- 
bove  the  hips,  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration, 
reprssenting  Eieo- 
tra,  fVom  a  marble 
found  at  Hercula- 
neum,  with  the 
sash  drawn  by  its 
side,  from  a  Greek 
vase.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  alao 
applied  to  the  Ceitaa  of  Venus. 
Festas.  e.  a.  Val.  FUoo.  tL  470.  and 
Cestus. 

3.  (C«<rr^p).  A  man's  girdle, 
worn  round  the  waist,  and  outside 
the  tunic,  as  shown 
by  the  example, 
Ihnn  a  statne  at 
Naplea.  If  aenred 
for  carryinj^  any 
small  article  sus- 
pended from  it,  and 
especially  to  shorten 
the  tnnie,  when  the 


gaged  in  active  ex- 
ercise, by  drawinp^ 
up  the  lower  part 
to  any  desirable  height.    Pet  So/, 
21.  2.  and  Alticinctits. 

4.  (jjdroa,  (u<rrfip,  (uini),     A  mH^ 

iki^t  belif  made  of  metal,  or  of 
leather  plated  with  metal*  worn 
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round  the  loins  to  secure  the  bottom 

of  the  cuirass  (see  the  illustration 
CupfiATUS      Aiid  protect  the  belly. 


It  was  fastened  by  hooks,  as  in  the 
example,  from  an  original  of  bronse 
fimnd  hi  a  warrior's  tomb  at  Ptestnm ; 
and  over  this  the  sword  belt  (eincto- 
rivm)  was  also  strapped,  whence  Vir- 
gil, in  describing  the  armour  of  Pallas 
(yCw.  xii.  942.),  includes  both  of  these 
by  the  plnral  cingulaf  for  the  shool- 
dor  baod  (Mteict),  which  supported 
the  shield,  is  separately  mentioned. 

5.  (Stdl^wfto,  irfp/^oj/ua).  An  article 
m  female  attire  similar  to  the  Cinctm 
of  males  (Varro, 
X.Z.  V.  114.). 
Tis.  a  short  fiet- 
tiooat  reaching 
from  the  waist  to 
the  knees,  which 
was  worn  in  ear- 
ly times  instead 
of  a  tonic,  espe- 
cially by  women 
who  led  an  active 
or  laborious  life  ; 
whence  it  is  very 
commonly  assigned  to  the  Amazo- 
idan  women  on  Hio  fietito  Tases,  from 
one  of  which  tiie  illnstrstion  is  co- 
pied. 

CIN'IFLO.  A  slave  attached  to 
the  female  part  of  the  household, 
whose  business  it  was  either  to  heat 
tiie  irons  fat  ib»  onuUrix  (Sehol. 
AcroD.  ad  Hor.  Sat  L  8.  98.)  when 
slw  was  dressing  her  niistress's  hair ; 
or,  according  to  Servius  {ad  Virg. 
JSn.  xii.  fill.),  to  procure  and  ad- 
minister the  powder  {cinis)  which 
women  employed  for  tinting  their 
hair  of  a  linit  anbom  colour. 

CIPPUSCoT^il).  A  short  round 
post  or  pillar  of  stone  set  up  to  mark 
the  boundaries  between  adjacent 
lands  or  neighbouring  states.  (Sim- 


plic.  ap.  Goes.  p.  88  )  The  illustra- 
tion represents  one  of  these  stones, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Verona.  From  the 
inscription  (one  of 
the  oldest  authentic 
Roman  inscriptions 
extant)  we  learn 
that  it  was  set  up  by 
Atilius  Saranus,  who 
was  dispatched  by 
the  senate,  as  proeonsol,  to  reconcile 
a  dispute  between  the  people  of 
Ateste  (Este)  and  Vincentia  (  Vieaum} 
respecting  their  boundaries. 

2.  A  low  pillar,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular, 
erected  as  a  tomb-stone  orer  the  spot 
where  a  perBon  was  buried,  or  em- 
ployed as  a  tomb  for  containing  the 
ashes  after  they  had  been  collected 


Oil  MAl«*li:«l 
**A«f  «  Ik  <  iffc 

A«s  t  T 


from  the  funeral  pyre,  by  persons 
who  could  not  aflFord  the  expense  of 
a  more  imposing  tabric  (Pers.  i. 
37.)  The  uIoitrBtion  reproacntB  aa 
elevation  and  lection  of  a  cippus, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  Via 
Appia  ;  the  section,  on  the  left  hand, 
shows  the  movable  lid,  and  the  cavity 
for  receiving  the  ashes. 

3.  A  strong  post,  formed  oat  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  the  weaker 
branches  cut  oflT,  sharpened  to  a 
point,  and  driven  into  the  ground  to 
serve  as  a  palisade  in  military  forti* 
fications.    Cscs.  B,  G.  vii.  73. 

CIR'CINUS  (Btafiiirvt).  A  pair 
of  eompoMtet,  employed  by  carpenters, 
architects,  masons,  and  sculptors,  for 
describing  circles,  measuring  dis- 
tances, or  taking  the  thickness  of 
solids.   (Cms.  U.  G.  L  38.  Vitruv.  ix. 
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8.  9.)    The  iUmtntkNi  wprMcati 


lihree  sorts  of  oooipaf^Kes,  similar  to 
those  still  in  use  ;  on  the  ritjht  a  pair 
of  pro[)ortional  compasses,  on  tlic  left 
a  pair  of  callipers^  and  a  small  com- 
mon com^an  in  the  centre,  idl  copied 
fnm  onctult  found  at  PompelL 

riRClT<yilE8.  Surveyors  of 
the  Roman  aqaeducta,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  the  different  lines  for  the 
purp-OM'  of  seeing  if  any  parts  wanted 
repairs  and  that  no  frauds  had  heen 
committed  by  the  insertion  of  im- 
proper pipes,  in  order  to  divert  the 
water  witbcmt  permission,  or  draw 
off  a  larger  quantity  of  it  than  the 
law  allotted.    Frontin.  Af/.  1 1 7. 

2.  In  the  Roman  armie;*,  a  detach- 
ment of  men  appointed  to  go  the 
roonds  at  eertaio  bAemh,  and  see 
that  all  the  watches  were  regolarly 
kept,  and  all  the  sentries  at  their 
posts.  Veget  Mil  iii.  8.  Inscript. 
tip.  Murat  540.  2. 

3.  Commercial  travellers,  employed 
by  certain  maoufacturers  and  trades- 
men, to  carnr  round  and  dispose  of 
the  goods  tney  made.  Vlp.  Dig. 
14.  3.  15. 

CIRCU'ITOR.  A  watchman  or 
looker  out,  employed  npon  a  farm  or 
country  villa,  to  go  the  rounds  and 
protect  the  gardens  and  helds  from 
depradations.  Pet.  IVtap.  18. 1. 

CIBCULA'TOR.  A  strolling 
Jn^er,  or  moontebank,  who  goes 
about  getting  money  by  showing  off 
tricks  and  sleights  of  hand  (Celsus, 
V.  27.  3.  Apul.  Mt  f.  i.  p.  3.) ;  or 
with  trained  animals  (Paul.  Diy.  47. 


II.  11.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


illustration,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

CIR'CIILUS  (kwKosX  a  circle; 
thence,  applied  to  various  things 
which  have  a  circular  figure :  as  — 

1.  The  hoop  of  a  cask  (cupa)^  by 
which  the  staTcs  are  hoond  together. 


as  in  the  example  of  a  lloman  cask 
from  Tn^an's  Column.  Pet  Sat  8a 
8.  PUn.  H,  N,  ziT.  27.  U.  ztL  30. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  cake  or 
biscuit,  made  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Varro,  L.L.  v.  106.  Vopisc.  Tac.  6. 

3.  A  circular  dish,  upon  which 
food  wiLs  brought  up  and  placed  upou 
the  table  (Hbrt  £jk  xIt.  188.),  as 
shown  by  the  illiistrBtion,  from  the 


Vatiean  Virgil ;  whereas  many  dishes 
were  only  handed  round  to  the  guests, 
without  heiiig  depottted  on  the  dining 

table. 

4.  The  broad  belt  in  the  sphere, 
which  contains  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  represents  the  sun's 

T  2 
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tnek  through  them«  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  Pompeian 
pamtiog.   AuL  Gell.  xiiL  9.  3. 


5.  An  imaginary  oirelo  in  the 

heavens,  or  which  astronomers  de- 
scribe on  the  celestial  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  out  certain  re- 
gions of  the  skv,  and  explaining  the 
eoone  of  the  planeti,  ai  leen  in  the 
iUnstration,  ftom  a  ttatna  of  Atlas 


bearing  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 
Varro,  L.  L,  vi.  9.  Cic  Smvoi*  Scip. 
a.  (Md.  JTct  ii.  510. 

CmCUMCIDANEUS.  Lite- 
rally, cut  round;  but  the  word  is  em- 
ployed in  a  special  sense  to  designate 
an  inferior  <|iiality  of  newly-inade 
wine,  or  must,  produced  by  repeated 
■qneeiings  onder  the  prem  beam. 
To  understand  distinctly  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle intended  by  it,  we  have  only  to 
reflect,  that  when  the  fresh  graiK'S  had 
been  crushed  in  a  vat  by  the  uuked  feet, 

the  leeidne  of  atalka  and  akins  (/>e«) 
waa  earried  in  a  maaa  to  the  pieaaing 

*.  madiineCfomifarXand  there  subjected 

to  the  action  of  a  powerful  beam 
{prelum)  screwed  down  upon  it,  which 
extracted  all  the  juice  remaining  in 
them.   This  operation  would  natu- 


rally cause  a  portion  of  the  mass  to 
bulge  out  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
surfaces  between  which  it  was 
squeesed,  without  being  thoroughly 
pressed.  It  was,  therefore,  cut  off  all 
nmnd  with  a  knife,  and  again  placed 
under  the  beam,  and  the  juice  it 
yielded  was  the  circumcidaneum. 
When  the  mass  of  skius  was  enclosed 
in  a  basket  (fitcina),  or  between  latha 
of  wood  (rtffule),  it  waa  porpoaely  to 
prevent  it  ftom  bulging  out,  and,  con- 
sequently, when  BO  treated,  there  was 
no  circumcidaneum  produced.  Cato, 
R.  Ii.  23.  4.  Varro,  Ji.  R.  I  24.  Co- 
lumelL  xii.  36.  Plin.  xlv.  S8. 

and  S5. 

CIRCUMSIT'IUM.  (Varro,  J?.it 

1.  54.)    Same  as  Circumcidaneum. 
CIRCUMCISORH'M.      An  in- 
strument employed  by  veterinaries 
for  bleeding  cattle  in  the  feet  Ve- 
get  VtL  I  S6. 

CIRCUS  (K^t.  Polyb.  xnu  18. 

2.  )  A  Roman  circus,  or  race-course, 
which,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  flat  open  space, 
round  which  temporary  wooden  plal« 
Ibima  or  aeallbldinga  were  raiaed  Ibr 
the  spectators  to  stand  upon;  but 
even  before  the  destruction  of  the 

!  monarchy,  a  permanent  building  w  as 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  laid 
out  upon  a  regular  plan,  ever  afier- 
warda  letidned  until  the  final  diaao- 
lution  of  the  empire ;  and  then  the 
entire  edifice,  with  its  race-conne 
and  appendages,  was  included  under 
the  general  name  of  circus.  Liv.  i.  35. 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  135.  Dionys.  iii.  68. 

The  ground-plan  waa  laid  ont  in 
an  oblong  fecm,  terminating  in  a 
semicircle  at  one  extremity,  and  en- 
closed at  the  opposite  end  by  a  pile 
of  buildings  called  "the  town  "  (<»/>- 
//iJum),  under  which  the  stalls  (cor- 
ceres)  for  die  horses  and  ehttiota 
were  distrilmted«  marked  a.a.  in  the 
engraving,  which  lapraaenta  Uie 
ground- plan  of  ii  cipcus  Still  remain- 
ing in  considerable  preservation  on  the 
Appian  Way,  near  Rome,  commonly 
luiown  as  the  Circus  of  Caracalla. 
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A  long  low  wall  {spmOf  B  on  the 
plan)  was  built  lengthways  down  the 

course,  so  as  to  divide  it,  like  a 
barrier,  into  two  distinct  parts  ;  and 
at  each  of  its  ends  was  piaeed  a 
goal  (meta),  round  which  the  chariots 
tnriiod;  tfae  one  nearett  to  the 
stahtoe  (c)  hemg  termed  metapri$M^ 


the  &rtheflt  one  (d)  mOa  mcmieu 
It  will  be  peroeiTod  that  the  tiro  eidee 

of  the  eirous  in  the  example  arc  not 
quite  parallel  to  each  other»  and  that 
the  spina  is  not  exactly  equidistant 
from  both  sides.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  exeeptional  oate^  0017  adopted 
in  truetiiret  of  a  lunited  extent,  like 


the  ineeent  one»  with  the  oljeet  of  | 
allbtdingBMMtitxmifortheehafiotsat  ; 

the  commencement  of  the  race,  when  ' 
ih<.y  all  stnrtf'd  abreast;  but  when 
the  goal  at  the  bottom  (i>)  had  been 
turned,  their  position  would  be  more 
in  eolnmn  than  in  line ;  and  eonae- 
qnently  lesa  width  would  be  Te^raired 
across  that  nde  of  the  course.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  right  horn  of  the 
circus  is  longer  than  the  left  ;  and 
the  stalls  (a  a)  are  rirrari<^ed  in  the 
segment  oi  a  circle,  oi  ^%hlch  the 
centre  ftlls  ezaeUy  in  the  middle 
point  (e),  between  (he  first  meta  and 
the  aide  of  the  building,  at  which  the 
race  commenced.  The  object  of  this 
was  that  all  the  chariots,  as  they 
came  out  from  their  stalls,  might 
have  the  same  distance  to  pass  over 
hefivre  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  nart  took  plaoe«  which  was  at 
the  otH-ning  of  the  cooree,  where  a 
chalked  rope  {nlh<t  finea,  e>  was 
fastened  across  frorn  two  <-mnll  marble 
pillars  (hermula ),  and  loosened  away 
from  one  side,  as  soon  as  all  the 
hones  had  brooght  np  fldtly  abreast 
of  it,  and  the  signal  for  the  start  had 
been  displayed.  The  outbuilding 
(r)  is  the  emperor's  box  (puhinar); 
and  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  (o) 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  magistrate  (editor  specUicvlonm), 
at  whose  charge  the  games  were 
exhibited.   In  ttie  centre  of  the  end 


occnpied  bv  the  staUs  was  a  grand 

entrance  (r),  called  porta  pompOf 
through  which  the  Circensian  pro- 
cession entered  the  ground  before  the 
races  commenced ;  another  one  was 
constructed  at  the  circular  extremi^ 
(i\  called  porta  tnmnpludU^  throng 
which  the  vietors  left  the  ground  m 
a  sort  of  triumph  ;  a  third  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  (k),  called  jiorta 
Uhithirnsi«,  through  which  the  killed 
or  wounded  drivers  were  conveyed 
away,  and  two  others  were  left 
dose  by  the  earctna^  through  which 
the  chariots  were  driren  into  the 
gronnd. 

As  regards  the  external  and  in- 
ternal elevation  of  the  edifice,  a  cir- 
cus was  constructed  upon  a  similar 
design  to  that  adopted  for  theatres 
and  smphitheatres  $  cofudsting  on  the 
ontside  of  one  or  more  stories  of 
arcades,  according  to  the  size  and 
grandeur  of  the  building,  through 
which  the  spectators  entered  upon 
the  staircases,  leading  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  fabric  The  interior 
was  arranged  in  rows  of  seats,  dirided 
into  tiers,  and  separated  by  stairs 
and  landing-places,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  described  and  illustrated  under 
the  word  Ampuitheatrum  ;  of  which 
a  fair  idea  may  be  conceived  from 
the  next  engraving,  representing 
the  ancient  nce-coarse  at  Constan* 
tinople,  as  it  appears  on  an  old  map. 
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executed  before  that  city  was  taken  fragments  of  tlie  rows  of  seats  for 
by  the  Turks.    Though  a  ruin,  it    the  spectators ;  the  sjntid,  with  its 


shows  distinctly  the  arcades  and 
outer  shell  of  the  building}  some 


obelisks  and  culuuius  nearly  perfect ; 
die  Mflte  prima  on  the  right  hsod  d 


it;  the  oppuium  and  carceres,  ar- 
ranged on  a  eonred  line,  like  the  iint 
example  i  and  one  of  the  gates, 

throagh  which  the  chariots  entered 
the  grriund,  like  those  marked  ll  on 
the  ground-plan  ;  it  is  besides  re- 
markable as  affording  the  only  known 
instance  in  which  the  superstructure 
of  a  eirene  le  exhibited. 

CIRR  A'TUS.  Of  men  or  women 
(Mart  ix.  30.  Ammian.  xiv.  6.  20. )  ; 
see  CiRRi\s  1.  Of  cloth  fabrics  (Ca- 
pitol. Pertinax.  8.);  see  Cirrus  8. 

CIRRUS.  Properly,  a  lock  of 
curly  hair,  growiag  in  a  full  and 
natml  enirl,  as  oontradistingaiihed 
ftxmi  CMcnmrs,  a  rin^^et  or  twitted 
curl,  mostlj  made  with  the  irons  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  wjus  natural  to 
the  youth  of  (Jreece,  l)efore  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood,  when 
thmr  lodti  were  cut  off,  and  dedicated 
to  some  deity  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  «.vi 
p.  94.);  or  to  the  Germans  (Jav. 
Sat.  xiii.  164.)  and  Gauls,  who  were 
distinguished  amongst  the  ancients 
for  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their 
hair,  and,  consequently,  in  all  works 
of  sot,  are  nniTersally  characterised 
hy  this  property.  See  the  illostration, 

$,  CoMATUB. 

2.  Cirrus  in  vertice  (/toAAbi  oOAtj- 
ToD.  Gloss.  Vet.)  A  tuft  of  hair 
drawn  up  all  round  the  head,  and 
tied  into  a  bunch  on  the  occiput,  as 
was  the  pnetiee  of  athletes,  wrestlers, 
hoxers,  &c.,  in  otder  to  avoid  bemg 


seized  by  the  hair  in  the  beat  of 
oootest,  as  exhibited  in  the  illvsCra- 

tion,  from  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Va- 
tican, represent- 
ing a  pair  of 
Pancratiastct. 
The  exsmple 
likewise  explains 
a  passage  of 
Suetonius  {Nero, 

15  ).  in  which  it  is  related,  that 
during  the  insurrection  of  Vindex, 
and  while  the  city  of  Rome  was  suf- 
fering severely  from  Ihmine,  a  veisel 
arriTed  from  Alexandria,  whieh, 
instead  of  being  laden  with  grain, 
only  brought  a  cargo  of  fine  sand  for 
the  use  of  the  athletes  maintained 
by  the  emperor.  Tin-  jiopulation, 
enraged  at  this,  fastened  a  tuft  of 
hair  (cimu  m  vtrtk^)  on  the  top  of 
all  his  statues,  with  a  pasquinnde 
below  in  Greek  characters,  alluding 
to  the  insurrection  of  Vindex,  and 
thus  implying  that  the  enij>eror,  as 
an  athlete,  was  about  to  commence  a 
contest  in  which  he  would  be  worsted. 

^  3.  The  /ortHoek  of  a  horse,  when 
tied  np  into  a 
tuft  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  as 
in  the  example, 
from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting, 
usiead  of  being 
left  to  fhU  orer 
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fort'head,  when  it  was  called  ca< 
jwwur.   Veget  Vet  nr.  2. 

4.  The  fedocA    tuft  of 
Veget.  Vet.  ii.  28.  Id.  iv.  1. 

5.  The  topknot^  or  tuft  upon  the 
heads  of  certaia  birds.  PUn.  i/.  N, 
ri.  44. 

6.  A  toft  of  flowers,  which  grow 
iti  elose  hunches  or  tofts.  Plin. 

7.  The  arms  of  the  polypus,  whieh 
are  divided  into  numerous  feelers, 
like  a  bunch  of  hair.  Plin.  //,  iV. 
zxtL  S7. 

8.  The  /tinge  on  n  pieee  of  doth 
(Plisdr.  iL  5.  13.),  whieh  was  pro- 
duced by  leaving  the 
ends  of  the  warp 
threads  upon  the 
cloth  after  it  was 
taken  fton  tiie  loonif 
instrad  of  cutting 
them  off.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting ;  and 
compare  the  article 
and  illostration  «.  Tela  reeia, 

CISIAOtlUM.  A  manofiictory 
where  gigs  (cista)  were  built  In- 
script. ap.  Fabrett  p.  91.  179. 

CISIA'RIUS.  One  who  builds 
gigs  icisia).  Inscript  ap.  Mur.  p. 
979.  «^  108.  4. 

2.  The  drirer  of  a  hired  gig 
(n'stum)^  like  our  cab  driver.  Ulp. 
JJig.  19.  2.  13  \  See  the  next  wood- 
cut, and  observe  that  the  driver  nits 
on  the  near  side,  which  is  stiU  the 
pnictioe  in  Italy. 

CIS'IITBI  A  light  two-wheeled 
chaifn'  or  gig  (Non.  p.  86.),  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  as  a  public 
and  private  conveyance,  when  ra- 
pidity of  transit  was  required.  (Cic. 
PUJL  ii.  31.  Id.  Ro9c.  Am.  7.  Virg. 
CaiaL  tin,  8  )  It  carried  two  per- 
sons, the  driTor  and  another,  was 
open  in  front,  and  furnished  with 
shafls,  to  whieh  one,  or  sometimes 
two,  outriggers  (Auson.  Kp.  viii.  6. 
cUito  tniugi),  were  occasionally  added, 
as  is  sdOl  the  praetioe  in  the  Kespo- 
litan  calessin.  Most  of  these  par* 


ticulars  are  shown  in  (he  exaniph* 
copied  from  a  bas-relief  on  the  monu- 


ment at  Igel  ;  but  which  is  incor- 
recUy  given  in  the  English  edition 
of  Wyttenhsch*s  TVeres,  when  the 

outrigger  is  omitted. 

CISCyRirM.  A  sharp  cutting 
instrument  employed  by  Teterinaries* 
Veget  Vet.  ii.  22. 

CISSYB'lUM  {,iuffff<^op).  A 
Greeian  drinking  bowl,  with  a  han- 
dle; originally  made  of  ivy  wood, 
but  subsequently,  distinguished  hy  a 
wreath  of  ivy  leaves  and  berries 
carved  upon  it  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  21. 
Theocr.  Jd.  i.  27. 

CISTA  (irAmf).  A  deep  cyJb- 
drical  baxAett  covered  wiUi  a  lid,  and 
made  of  wickerwork 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XV.  18. 
n-  2.  Id.  xvi.  77.), 
which  was  employed 
in  varioas  ways,  as 
its  fom  and  eharae- 
ter  rendered  it  applicable.  The  ex- 
ample here  introduced  is  copied  from 
a  Roman  bas-relief ;  but  baskets  of  a 
similar  form  and  character  are  fre- 
quently represented  both  in  sculpture 
and  pidnting.  When  eqwure  eiekt  are 
mentioned  (Columell.  xii.  54.  2.% 
the  very  addition  of  the  epithet  im- 
plies an  unusual  sha[>e  ;  and  the  uni- 
form character  of  the  following  illus- 
trations, all  representing  diflerent 
oljects  which  bore  the  common 
name  of  eista,  is  sofflcient  to  declare 
the  figure  which  presented  itself  to 
the  ancient  mind  m  correspondence 
with  that  name. 

2.  A  money-box  (Uor.  Ep,  i.  17. 
54»  Cie.  For.  ii  8.  85.),  nndonbt- 
edly  of  smiJler  dimensions  than  the 
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the  coffer  or  chest,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  iDtro^ 
daced  *.  Abca  I. 
XIm  fpccmcn  bora 
annexed  is  from  aa 
original  of  earthen- 
ware, which  has  a 
8lit  at  the  top  for 
dropping  in  the 
moDe^',  like  those 
BOW  used  by  tbe  licensed  beggars  in 
fhe  Italian  towns. 

S.  A  book-basket  (Juv.  iii.  206. )« 
similar  to  the  capxa  in  form  and 
character,  but  made  of  wicker- work, 
instead  of  wood;  and  like  that  al&o 
nsed  for  other  limilar  porposes,  as 
Ibr  keeping  eloClies  (Poelm  ^ 
Q!aaaL  TiiL  3.  19.)  See  the  fllne- 
trations  s.  Capsa. 

4.  A  basket  employed  at  the  Co- 
mitia  and  in  the  courts*  of  justice,  into 
which  the  voters  and  thejudges  cast  the 
Ublets  (to^dZtf )  by  whicii  their  ToCee 
or  tentenoeswere  declared.  (Anetor. 


oJ  Herenn.  1.  12.  Plin.  II  S.  xxxiii. 
2.  §  7.  Manutius  de  (  omtt.  Horn.  xv. 
p.  572.  Wunder.  Codex  ErfuUns. 
p.  158.  seqq.)  Tbe  illustration  is 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  fSunily, 
and  represents  a  voter  dropping  his 
tablet  of  acquittal  (marked  ▲  for 
absolvo)  into  the  cista. 

5.  The  mt/stic  cist ;  a  covered 
basket,  box,  or  case,  in  which  the 
sacred  utensiU  and  other  articles  ap- 
pertaining to  the  rites  of  Ceres  and 
Baochns  were  endoeedt  in  order  to 


conceal  thtni  from  tbi-  eyes  of  profane 
beholders,  whilst  carried  in  solemn 

proeeerioa  upon  the  IMvala  ap- 
pmnted  for  thoee  deitieat  for  all  Ilia 

ceremonies  eonneeted  with  their  wofw 
ship  were  conducted  in  profound  se- 
crecy. (Oatall.  64.  iMlo.  Tibull.  i.  7. 
48.  Compare  Ov.  A.  Am.  n.  0(»9. ) 
There  is  uo  doubt  tliat  the  cista  em- 
ployed for  tbi&  purpose  wail  in  the 
first  inala&oeb  a  mefe  mdbr  hotkey 
similar  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  first 
wood-cut  which  illustrates  this  article; 
for  it  is  so  represented  on  uumerous 
coins  and  bas-reliefs,  where  the  wic- 
ker-work is  expressed  in  detail ;  but, 
sabseqnentiy,  or  amongst  wialdiy 
congregations,  it  was  aude  of  more 
eosUy  materials,  and  elegant  work- 
manship, as  proved  by  two  originals 
in  bnm/e  now  preserved  at  Konie ; 
one  of  which  was  found  near  the 
aucieut  Labicum,  the  otiier  at  Prsc- 
neate.  The  latter  is  reprssented  in 
the  annexed  engraving;  It 
upon  three  feet ; 
the  handles  by 
which  it  was  car- 
ried are  observable 
at  the  sides ;  the 
lid  is  surmounted 
by  two  flgu'Cii  a 
baoehante  and  a 
fieiun  ;  and  the  out- 
side is  covered  \\  \\\\ 
a  design  in  outline,  representing  the 
reception  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
arsenal  at  Cyaiens.  u  it  were  found 
the  following  oljects ;  another  small 
case,  a  modd  of  a  kid,  and  of  a  pan- 
ther, a  patera,  a  h'fjula,  a  sharp 
pointed  instrument  like  the  stylus, 
and  a  piece  of  metal  of  triangular 
form,  the  pyramid  (vvpafds)^  men- 
tioned by  Qemens  of  Alexandria  aa 
one  of  the  articles  usually  eontained 
in  these  nasrs  The  other  one,  fonnd 
at  Labicnm,  is  similar  in  form, 
material,  and  style  of  execution  ; 
excepting  that  it  has  three  figures 
on  the  lid ;  Bacchus  in  the  centre 
draped  wiUi  a  robe  corered  with 
stars,  to  indicate  that  he  was  the 
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noctnnud  Baccbns  {Nyctelius  Pater ^ 
Ov.  A.  Am,  L  567.),  at  which  time 
the  orgies  were  celebrated  (Serv.  ad 
ASit.  iv.  .'^<i3.  ('ompare  Liv.  xxxix. 
8.  8eqq.) ;  aud  a  Faua  in  the  nebris 
<m  each  side  of  him.  The  inside 
ocmUdiied  a  palerot  on  vhieli  the 
eontest  between  Pollux  and  Amieiii 
king  of  Bebrycia,  with  Diana  be- 
tween tbem,  was  representef!  in  con- 
toraiate  lignres,  the  names  of  each 
being  inscribed  over  them  in  a  very 
ancient  Latin  form,  Polucbs,  Amu- 
GB8,  and  LoOTAt  the  old  name  for 
Duuia.  Under  the  feet  of  the  figures 
on  the  lid,  there  is  an  inscription, 
resembling  in  its  spelling  and  Latinity 
tlie  style  of  that  on  the  Duilian 
Cuiuma ;  and  testifying  that  the 
▼eaeel  was  presented  b^  a  female,  and 
■lade  a  Roman  artift  of  the  name 
of  NoTina  Flantina :  ^ 

DINDIA  .  MACOLNIA  .  FILEA  .  DEDIT . 
N0V109.P1.AVTT0S.  MED.  ROMAI.  FECID. 

CIST  ELL  A  (/<i(TTis).  A  small 
CiSTA.  Plaut.  C'w<.  iv,  1.  3.  Ter. 
Etm,  iv.  6.  15. 

CEST£LLA'TRIX.  A  female 
alave,  who  bad  charge  of  her  mis- 
tress's clothes,  trinkets,  &c.  kept  in  a 
cisia.    Plant  Trin,  ii.  1.  30. 

eiSTELL'ULA.  A  very  small 
cUia ;  diminutive  of  Cisteixa.  Piaut. 

CISTER'NA.  An  artificial  tank 
or  leiervoir,  rank  in  the  ground,  and 

frequently  covered  in  with  a  roof 
(Varro,  /?.  H.  L  11.),  for  the  purpn«:e 
of  eol lifting  and  preserving  goo*! 
water  tor  the  use  of  a  household. 
(ColmneU.  i  5.  Pallad.  i,  17.)  It 
diffeit  from  oar  ^'eistema,"  whieh 
are  above  ground;  and  from  a 
*'weir'  Cputettf),  which  ia  auppUed 
by  springs. 

2.  CisUrna  Jrjtjidnria.  Perhaps 
an  ice  house.    PeL  6aL  73.  2. 

CIS'TIFER.  One  who  earrlea  a 
^nttoy box,or harden; afNMter.  Bfari 
JEp  V  17 

One  who  carried  the  mystic  case 
(CiaxAy  5.)  in  certain  religions  pro- 


^  cessions.   Li  the  rites  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  or  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 

]  Isis   and   Osiris,  this 

(  service  was  peiibrnied 

j  by  wameny   as  repre-      Jj^  IL , 
sented  in  the  annexed  IvLw.^ 
illostration   from    a  (JfM- 
Pompeian     painting,    n^te  t&f 
The  wreath   of  ivy    \fflv>  iV 
leaves  and  berries  {co-     \\\  ^    ,  \\ 
rt/mhus^     round     the  I  '  l\ 

head,    show    her    to     A/  /uJp 
have  been  a  follower  , 
of  Bacehns ;  and  the  f 
bird's  eye  observable  'III 
on  the  head  of  the  jug     o-  ^  ^ 
indicates  u  ]>rieste8s  of  Osiris,  whose 
symbol  amouL^*?!  the  Egyptians  was 
an  eye  (^S  iDkelm.  Ccdt.  Stosch,  p. 
2.) ;  and  as  Bacchus  and  Osiris  were 
the  same  deity,  nnder  different  names, 
it  is  clear  that  she  is  a  ctsCqpAoro, 
and  not  a  canephora^  as  the  editors  of 
the  Mii<;en  Rorhonico  have  errone- 
ously termed  her,  from  want  of  at- 
tention to  the  above  particulars.  In 
the  ceremomea  of  Bellona,  on  the 
eontraiy,  the  data  was  carried  hy 
men,  as  proved  by  an  ancient  marble 
discovered  on  the  Monte  Mario  near 

I  Rome,  which   bears   the  following 

I  inscri}*ti(m  :  —  i..  larth*  .  antho  . 

CISTorUOllO  .  ^iilS  .  BliXuLON^,  &C., 

and  a  figure  of  the  e^MMo^erat  earred 
upon  it   He  ia  draped  in  a  manner 

closely  resembling  the  pre<»eding 
I  figure,  with  a  tunic  reaching  to  the 
feet,  but  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  ex- 
!  pose  an  under  one  beueath  it  ;  n 
pallium  over  the  shoulder  ;  a  chapiei 
round  flie  head  $  and  an  infula  hang- 
ing down  in  fhmt  of  the  breast ;  m 
the  right  hand  a  lustral  branch,  and 
in  the  left  two  double  axes  {hip- 
pennex),  characteristic  of  the  priests 
of  Bellona.  Itisrn[)t.  up,  Don.  62. 
and  135.  Com|jarc  iJemosth.  j).  313. 
28.  ed.  Reh^e.  Gk>Tanni  Lami,  Dk^ 
tertaz.  supra  k  CUU  Mittkhe, 

2.  A  stiver  coin,  worth  ahonit  fonr 
drachm n\  which  passed  current  in 
Asia,  whence  the  expression  m  r>>- 
tophoro  (Cic.  AtL  xi.  1.)  is  equivalent 
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to  saying  **  in  Asiatic  money."  It 
received  the  name  either  from  having 
an  impression  of  the  sacred  cista 
upon  it,  or,  aa  ia  more  probable,  of 
tae  ahmb  ctalKt  (idms), 

els' TULA.  Diminatiye  of 
Cista,    Plant,  Amph.  i.  1 .  264. 

CrTH'ARA  {Ktedpa,  Kieapis).  A 
atringed  instriunent  of  very  great 


antiquity,  resembling  in  form  the 
human  chest  and  neck  (Isidor.  Orig. 
ii.  3.  22.),  and  so  corresponding  with 
our  guitar,  a  term  which  comes  to  us 
through  tlia  ItaUan  ckiiarra;  the 
Roniaa  e  and  Italian  dk  tiavuig  the 
same  tonnd  aa  the  Greek  k.  The 
illustration  here  introduced,  from  an 
ancient  bas-relief  preserved  in  the 
hospital  of  St  John  in  Lateran  at 
Rome,  agrees  so  closely  with  the  de- 
aeription  whieh  Isidonia  givea  d  the 
instrument,  aa  *to  leave  little  doubt 
that  it  preserves  the  real  form  of  the 
cithara^  in  the  strict  and  original 
sense  of  that  woi*d ;  although  it  may 
have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Greek  poeta  in  a  leaa  apeeiu  or 
determinate  meaning.  See  also  the 
two  following  words  and  illustrations. 

CITHARIS'TA  (»f«aap«(TTVis).  One 
who  plays  upoQ  the  citfuwa,  or  guitar. 


(Cic  Phil.  v.  6.)  Homer  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  player  held 


this  instrument,  by  saying  that  it 
was  placed  upon  the  arm  (^irwAcVtoK 
Kidapi^uv,  Hymn,  Merc.  432.)t  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  wood-cut, 
repreaentmg  an  Egyptian  dtkaritUh 
from  the  tombe  at  Thebes.  It  af- 
fords also  a  further  confirmation  that 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  ri- 
thara  in  the  last  article  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  will  likewise  serve  aa 
an  authority  fbr  correcting  the  fiJae 
reading  6woK4vunf  in  the  aamc  hyma 
(v.  507.)-  It  ^as  sometimes  sus- 
pended across  the  shoulders  by  a 
oalteus  (Apul.  Flor.  ii.  15.  2.  and 
next  wood-cut),  and,  like  the  lyre, 
waa  oeeaaionally  atmck  with  the  jmbc- 
trum^  instead  of  the  fingera.  Horn. 

/.  r.  498. 

ClTHAllIS'TRIA  (Kieapi<rrp(a, 
Ktdapiarpls).  A  female  player  upon  the 
citluira  or  guitar.    (Tere'nt  Ph.  u  2. 

32.  and  compare 

CiTHAEiaTA*) 

These  women 
were  frequently 
introduced,  toge- 
ther with  dancing 
and  singing  girls, 
to  amuaethe  guests 
at  an  entertain- 
ment ;  and  the 
figure  in  the  en- 
graving, from  a 
tomb  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  ia  eridently  intended  to  rtjpre" 
sent  a  character  of  that  deacriptionv 
as  is  apparent  from  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  decoration  of  her 
person,  the  hair,  earrings,  necklace, 
bracelets  on  the  arms  and  wrists,  the 
ahoea,  and  transparent  drapery. 

CITHARCE'DA.  A  teale  who 
plays  the  cithara,  and  at  the  same 
time  accompanies  it  with  her  voice. 
Inscript.  ap.  Grut.  f>54.  2.  ap.  Mur. 
941.  1.  and  conopare  Cituaristria. 

CITHARCE^DUS  (k<0<v)^s). 
One  who  playa  opoo  tiie  cithara,  and 
sings  at  the  same  time.  Quint,  i.  :  2. 
3.  Id.  iv.  I.  2.  Cic.  Afar.  13.  and 
compare  Citharista. 

CLABULA'RE,  orCLAVU, 
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L  A'  R  sc.  vthiculum.  A  large  cart, 
with  open  MiJcs  made  of  raiU  {clavula 


or  clavoia)^  and  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  as  well  as  pas- 
sengers. Under  the  Empire,  it  was 
commonly  employed  for  the  transport  i 
of  soldiers,  which  was  thence  termed 
cursus  cUibularis.  (Impp.  Constant, 
et  Julian.  Cod,  Theodos.  6.  29.  2. 
Ammian.  xx.  4.  11.)  The  cart  in 
the  illustration  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  and  was  employed  for  the 
transport  of  wine.  The  open  rail- 
work  with  which  it  is  constructed, 
helps  to  authorize  the  interpretation 
given,  which  otherwise  is  to  be 
regarded  as  more  conjectural  than 
positive. 

CLASSIA'RII  {iifiiiraC).  A 
class  of  soldiers  trained  for  fighting 
on  board  ship  (Uirt,  B.  Alex.  20.), 
thus  corresponding  in  many  respects 
with  our  marines.    But  this  branch 


of  the  military  service  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  less  honourable 
than  the  other ;  for  both  the  sailors 
(^nauttr)  and  the  rowers  {remiges)  are 
sometimes  included  under  the  general 
name  of  classiarii  ( Hirf,  B.  Alex.  1 2. 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4.)    The  illustration 


is  from  an  ancient  bas-relief  published 
by  Scheffer,  Aid.  Nav.  Addind. 

CLAS'SICI.  Citizens  who  be- 
longed to  the  first  of  the  six  classes 
into  which  the  population  of  Rome 
was  divided  by  Servius  Tullius  (Aul. 
Geil.  vii.  13.);  whence  the  expression 
scriptores  classici,  classical  authors, 
means  those  of  the  very  first  order. 
Aul.  Cell.  xix.  8.  6. 

2.  The  horn-blowers  who  summoned 
the  classes  to  the  cumitia  by  sound 
of  the  lituus  or  the  cornu.  Varro, 

Z.  Z.  V.  91.     CORNICEN,  LiTICEN. 

3.  Same  as  Classiarii  ;  including 
the  fighting  men  as  well  as  the  ship's 
company.  Curt  iv.  3.  Tac.  HisL  i. 
31.  ib.  ii.  17. 

4.  Classica  corona  (Vellej.  ii.  81. 
3.)  ;  same  as  Corona  .navalis. 

CLAS'SICUM.  Properly,  a  sig- 
nal given  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 
whence  transferred  to  the  instrument 
itself  by  which  the  signal  was  given. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  637.  Virg. 
Gearg.  ii.  539. 

CLATHRA'TUS.  Closed  or 
protected  by  cross-bars  of  trellis 
{clat}uri)y  as  explained  in  the  next 
paragraph.    Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  25. 

CLA'THRI.  A  trellis  or  grating 
of  wood  or  metal  employed  to  cover 
over  and  protect  an  aperture,  such  as 


a  door  or  window,  or  to  enclose  any 
thing  generally.  (Hor,  A.  P.  473. 
Plin.  U.  N.  viii.  7.  Cato,  R.R.  iv.  1. 
Columell.  viii.  17.  10.)  The  example 
represents  the  trellis  which  covered 
in  the  lunettes  over  the  stalls  (car- 
ceres)  in  the  circus  of  Caracal  la. 

CLAUS'TRUM.  One  of  the 
words  employed  by  the  Romans  with 
reference  to  the  closing  of  doors ;  and 
used  at  times  in  a  sense  as  general 
and  indefinite  as  our  term  "  fastening," 
I  which  may  be  equally  applied  to  a 
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lock,  a  bolt,  a  bar,  or  other  contri- 
vaace,  when  there  are  do  govemiDg 
words  to  Indicate  the  nature  of  the 
ftatening  intended.  (Cio.  Agr,  L  7. 
Gland,  m  Euirap*  1. 195.)  Bat  many 
other  passages  as  difltinctly  imply 
that  the  word  had  also  a  special 
meaning,  expressive  of  some  parii- 
colar  object  which  went  under  that 
name,  and  which  would  natorally 
possess  some  analogy  with  the  other 
ot(jects  designated  by  the  same  term. 
Of  these  the  one  which  best  agrees 
with  all  these  requirements  is  a 
staple,  haq)f  or  box  fixed  on  to  a 
doofwpost,  into  which  the  h<At  of  a 
lock,  whether  turned  by  a  key  or 
shot  by  the  hand,  was  inserted  in 
order  to  fasten  the  door,  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  Egj-ptian  door  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration  8.  Cabim>. 
This  hiterpretatioo  will  coincide  with 
most,  if  not  all»  of  the  expressions 
made  ose  of  in  describmg  a  Ibrcible 
entry ;  which  are  such  as  these  —  to 
break  through,  pull  out,  or  force 
back,  the  ciaustrum ;  and  as  the 
ancient  doors  were  commonly  made 
in  two  flaps,  or  had  ftstenings  at  top 
and  bottom,  the  plural  dmulra  is 
mostly  used  (ad  claustra pessuli  recur- 
runt.,  for  shutting  ( Apul.  Met.  i.  p.  10. 
Varior.) ;  clauxtra  perfrintjerey  to  break 
open  (Id.  p.  8.);  eveUere\\(i.  p.  70.)  ; 
revefii  (Ut.  t.  21.  Cio.  Verr.  il  4. 
S8.);  c&itiifpu,  qnm  accuratiasime 
affixa  fuerunt^  videnter  evulsis  (Apul. 
JUet,  iii.  p.  46.).  Compare  Clatsula. 

2.  Poetically,  for  the  door  itself 
(Mart.  z.  28.) ;  or  the  gates  of  a  city. 
bnL  Met  It.  86. 

3.  A  cage  or  den  in  which  wild 
beasts  are  enclosed.  Hor.  Od,  iii 
11.  44.  Stat.  Syh.  ii.  5.  4. 

4.  In  plural,  the  stalls  for  the 
horses  in  the  Circus.  (Hor.  EpUt  i. 
14.  9.  Stat  TM,  tI  399.)  Same 
as  Caucbbss. 

CLAU'SULA.  The  handle  of  a 
Strigil  (Apul.  Flor,  ii.  9.  2.),  or  other 
instrument,  when  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hand  was  inserted 
into  it,  so  that  it  formed  a  ring  or 


guard  all  round  it,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  an  original 
bronte  strigil  found 
in  the  baths  at 
Pompeii.  Thedicfii* 
snhi  is  thus  contra- 
distinguished from 
capulusy  a  straight 
handle  or  hait,  and 
from  aiua,  a  handle 
affixed  to  another 
object.  The  word 
is  also  allied  to  ciaustrum^  the  staple 
into  which  a  bolt  shoots,  to  which  it 
has  a  considerable  resemblance. 

CLAVA  (fhnJ^y  A  stoat, 
rongh  stick,  thickening  towards  the 
butt-end,  such  as 
we  might  term  a 
cudgel ;  sometimes 
used  in  an  offen> 
sive  manner  (Cic 
Verr,  ii.  4.  43.), 
and  frequently 
carried  out  of  af- 
fectation by  the 
ancient  philoso- 
phers, instead  of 
a  walking  stick 
(Sidon.  EpiaL  It. 
11.  ix.  9.  Id.  Carm. 
XV.  197.),  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  figure  of  Democritos, 
from  an  engraved  gem. 

9.  A  heav^  stick  or  stare,  wilh 
which  recnuts  were  made  to  go 
through  their  exercises  in  lieu  of  a 
sword,  and  which  they  used  against 
the  dummy  or  manikin  (paluaX  a 
wooden  figure  set  up  for  the  purpose. 
Cic  Smerfc  16.  V^iet  MiL  iL  11. 

3.  {^SwaXor.  SopL  TV.  512.)  A 
club  or  bludgeon^  such  as  was  used  by 
Hereoles  and  Theseos.    (Prop.  W. 


9. 39.  Snet  Nero,  63.)  It  is  always 
represented  by  the  ancient  senlptm 

and  painters  ns  a  formidable  weapon, 
made  thick  and  heavy  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  other,  b^  which  it  was  held  in 
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the  hand;  and  frequently  wich  tin- 
kaoli  left  roogh  npon  it  (Jirrasa^  811. 
Ital.  TuL  584.);  as  in  the  example, 
representing  the  club  of  Hereoleit 
from  a  Pompeian  paintiiig.  Cooiipare 

Aiiyi^wr).  A  mac€y  or  war  club, 
liaving  an  iron  head,  (hieklj  studded 
with  knoba  or  sharp  spikes,  affixed 
to  the  wooden  handle.  In  this  form 


it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  vii. 
141.),  and  by  Herodotus  (vii.  63.), 
wheu  describing  the  accoutrements 
of  the  Aasjrians  who  fallowed  the 
arm  J  of  Xerxes,  and  ia  represented 
hj  the  engraYing,  from  an  ancient 
Roman  fresco  painting  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  where  it  apptnrs  as  the 
weapon  of  Mars;  thus  proviug  that 
the  Romans  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  implement,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  derigmrted  it  by 
any  characteristic  name. 

CLAVA'RITJM.  An  allowance 
of  money  made  to  the  Roman  sol- 
diery, for  the  purpose  of  proYiding 
nails  (dam  eiUigare$)  for  their  boots* 
Tac.  /// iii.  50.  and  ClATVS,  5. 

CLAVA'TOR.  Either  a  sutiler, 
or  soldier's  servant,  who  carried  his 
bapgage  (Plant  Ryfi.  iii.  5.  2.1).  in 
which  sense  it  would  be  synouymous 
with  Calo  ;  or,  a  lecroit,  who  prae* 
tiaed  hia  exetdses  with  a  wooden 
atiTe  (CiuLTA,  S.)  before  bemg  en« 
trusted  with  a  sword.    Feaios,  #. 

CLAVA'TIIS.    Striped  with 
purple^  or  other  colours.     It  was 


customary  amongst  the  Romans  to 
weave  stripes  of  this  nature  into  their 
cloth  fiibrics,  both  such  as  were  in- 
tended to  be  made  np  into  garments 
(Yopise.  Bflnof.  15  ),  as  those  which 
were  manufactured  for  mere  house- 
hold purp<ises,  such  as  table  linen, 
uapkioii.  &c.  Lamprid.  AUx.  Sto, 
37.  C1.AVU8,  8,  9, 

2.  Studded  with  aaiZt,  in  reference 
to  boots  and  shoes  (FestttS,  9.  v.  Oa- 
mAi),  tmi»lying  either  that 
the  sole  is  set  thick  with 
hob-nails,    like    the    ex-  /^^®,. 
ample,    representing    the  ^^^mSi 
sole  or  underneath  part  of  [aS^n; 
a  terra^tta  lamp  nuide  in  ^SgBSI 
the  form  of  a  shoe }  or  that 
it  is  armed  with  sharp  pro- 
jecting    points,   like  the 
soldier's     boot  (cnliga)t 
which  is  represented  by 
the  illustration  to  Clavus,  5. 

8.  Covered  with  priekles,  spikes, 
or  projections,  like  a  mace  or  clabw 
Plin.  H.N.  ix.  61.  Clava,  3.  and  4. 

CLAVIC'ULA  (KA««^br>  Dimi- 
nutive  of  Clavis. 

ChA'yiGER  {KopvtHrrns),  Armed 
with  a  dmbf  or  with  a  mace.  The 


club  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
weapons  used  by  Hercnles*  whence 
be  IS  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
ekvtger  (Or.  Met  XT,  SS.);  but  in 

early  times,  and  amongst  many  of 
ih.i'  nation'?  <ii'  antiqaity,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  waiiare,  as  by  the  Daciuus, 
on  the  Column  of  Tngan,  and  by 
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the  rustic  inhabitants  of  Latiuin  in 
their  contests  with  the  Trojans,  in 
the  miniatures  of  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
fhnn  one  of  whieli  the  annexed  fi- 
gure if  copied.  The  example  under 
('lava,  4.  shoM-s  the  club  in  its  im- 
proved form  of  a  mace;  and  illustrates 
the  word  claviger,  in  the  sense  of  a 
mace-bearer, 

S.  {mXwMovxos).  Bearing  a  key  ; 
an  epithet  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Janus,  because  he  was  aopposed  to 
be  the  guardian  and  overseer  of  all 
men's  doors  (Ovid,  Fast.  \.  228. 
Macrob.  SaL  i.  9.);  and  by  the 
Greeks  to  Cupid  (Wink.  Mm.  IM, 
3S.X  which  implied  that  he  had  Uie 
power  of  opening  and  ahntting  the 
abodes  of  Love  ;  but  more  especially 
to  Hecate  trifonnis,  as  the  goddess 
who  kept  the  keys  of  Hades,  and  who 


is  represented  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, from  a  small  bronze  statue. 

CLAVIS  (^«is).  A  key  adapted 
for  opening  a  regolar  lock  with 
waidfl,  for  raising  a  latch,  or  moving 
a  inere  holt ;  and  inehiduig  all  the 
varieties  in  form,  sire,  or  use,  of 
which  the  following  iiluitrations  af* 
ford  examples :  — 

1.  A  dooT'key ;  made  with  regular 
waidi^  Teiy  like  thote  now  fai  nae ; 


shown  by  the  example  annexed, 


from  an  original  found  at  Pompeii. 
These  were  of  the  largest  description, 
and  employed  for  fastening  the  gates 
of  a  eity»  the  external  doon  of  a 
honae  or  other  building,  the  cellars 
store -houses,  &c.,  and  were  carried 
by  the  officers  or  slaves  "who  had 
charge  of  such  respective  localities, 
sus^nded  from  the  girdle  round  their 
waiita;— a  purpose  mdicated  by  the 
toogne  and  eye  in  fbe  preceduig 
example. 

2.  A  small  key,  such  as  was  kept 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house  {mater- 
famUiaa)^  or  used  for  locking 
up  cloaets,  armoires,  trinket- 
cases,  book  or  money-boxes 
(see  Capsa,  where  the  lock 
and  hasp  is  shown),  &c.,  like 
the  example,  from  the  Dacty- 
Uothcca  of  Gorlsus.  Hor.  EpUt,  i. 
20.  S.  Id.  Sat.  il  8.  146. 

S.  Gfaetf  Ijocmnea.  A  partionlar 
kind  of  key,  probably  invented  in 
Egypt,  though  the  Greeks  ascribe 
its  oripn  to  the  Laconians  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  made  with  three  teeth, 
like  the  example,  from  an  Egyptian 
original  preserved  m  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  was  applied  to  the  mrndk 
of  the  door  by  a  person  standing 
wUhoui,  who  pot  his  ann  throogh  a 


1 


hole  in  the  door  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose  (clavi  immittendct  Jhra- 
mm,  Apul.  MtL  iv.  p.  70.),  and  then 
raised  the  lateh,  wbieh  Mawd  it, 
bv  meant  of  tiio  projeethig  teetli. 
This  interpretation,  howover,  mainly 
relies  for  its  authority  upon  a  passa^ 
in  Plautus  (Most,  ii.  1.  57.);  in 
which  Thranio,  who  is  standing  out- 
side the  house,  and  wishing  to  make 
it  appear  Uiat  the  premises  were  no 
longer  inhabited,  locks  the  door  on 
the  outside  with  the  door  key  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then  orders 
the  clauis  Lacmica  to  be  given  out 
to  him,  so  that  no  one  could  gain 
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or  egress  without  his  assist- 
But  the  whole  subject  it  ttiil 
obscare  and  doabtful. 
4-.  CJarix  cUiusa.      A   small  kev, 
Le  wiibout  any  neck  or  lever,  6uch 
as  tbe  example,  fWmi 
an  original  in  the  Dae^ 
tgHoAtca  of  OorisDs, 
and     which,  conse- 
quently,   would  only 
be    used   for  raising 
latcbeii  ot  in  finail 
loeka  whieh  vaqnired 
bat  alight  force  to  torn  them  ;  and 
when  introduced   into   the  lock  or 
door  would  be  almost  concealed  by 
it-    (Virg.  MoreL  15.)    But  the  in- 
terpretaiion,  and  indeed  the  reading 
of  the  paaiage  itidl^  ia  eztreBiely 
doabffkiL     Some   think  the  clavia 
clawta  and  Laconica  to  be  identical  ; 
and  Aristophanes  (T%esm,  422.)  cer- 
tainly applies  the  epithet  Kpinrrhi  to 
the  Lacouian  key  with  three  teeth. 

5.  Obmt  otfatopo.  A  falm  or 
thekkm  key.  Sail.  Jagarth.  12. 
Compare  Ovid.  Art.  Amat,  iii.  643. 

6.  Clavis  trochi  (i\cn-hp).  The 
stick  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  boys 
for  trundling  their 
hoops  (Propert  iiL  14* 
C) ;  made  of  iron,  with 
•  hook  at  the  end,  or 
a  round  knob  and  bend 
in  the  neck,  like  the 
example,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa 
AlbanL  The  epithet  adunca,  applied 
to  H  Properthia  (L  e.\  will  aiitt 
either  form.  The  manner  of  using 
the  clavis,  and  the  hook,  ia  aeen  in  the 
illustration  to  Tuochur, 

CLA'VULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Clavus  ;  probably,  also,  a  null  with- 
out a  head  (Cato,  A.  it  ui  9.)  ;  aa 
efaadbf  eapiiatus  (Varro,  IZ.  JR.  iL  9. 
1.5.),  a  small-headed  nail. 

CLAVUS  (^\os).  A  nail  for  fix- 
ing or  fastening  one  thing  to  another. 
Many  specimens  of  ancient  nails,  of 
Tarions  ibrma  and  aisea,  of  broaie 
at  weD  aa  iron,  are  preaerred  fai  the 
Gabineia  of  Antiquitieat  mambliag 
in  moat  reapeou  tboae  now  in  nae. 


The  Latm  expreaaba  tar  driring  a 
nail  ia  clavum  Jigert 
or  pangere  {  Liv.  vii. 
3. J,  and  the  act  is 
shown  by  the  hgure 
annezedy  which  ra- 
presenta  one  of 
Tnyaa'a  soldiers 
making  a  stockade, 
the  strength  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from 
the  immense  size  of 
tile  nail  employed. 

2.  ClavuM  trabaUM,  or  talndarm,  A 
n:iil  of  the  largest  description,  aaeh 
as  was  employed  in  building,  for  fast- 
ening the  main  bi*ams  (tmhes).  Cic. 
Verr,  vi.  21.  Hor.  Od,  i.  35.  18. 
Petr.  Sat  75. 

3.  Clamu  annalis.  The  nail  whieh 
was  driven  on  the  Ides  of  September 
in  every  year  into  the  side  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitol inus 
(Liv.  viL  3.);  a  custom  which  is  re- 
ftrred  back  to  a  toit  early  period, 
and  aappoaed  to  have  been  adopted  aa 
an  expedient  for  reckoning  the  lipao 
of  time  before  the  use  of  letters  was 
generally  understood  (Festus,  «.  v.), 
and  subsequently 
retained  oot  of  re- 
ligiooa  deferaaoe  to 
old  coHoma.  The 
fragment  here  in- 
troduced represents 
the  four  sides  of 
part  of  a  large 
broaae  nail,  now  in  the 
of  the  Italian  hialorian 
(Storia  Univers.  torn.  i.  p.  156.  tav. 
9.  A.),  which,  from  the  letters  upon 
it,  is  believed  to  have  been  actually 
employed  for  the  purpose  described. 

4.  Gamu  mmaearhu,  A  nail  with 
a  large  broad  mushroom-shaped  head 
(Vitruv.  vii.  3.  11.),  like  the  one  re- 
presented under  Bulla  ;  but  larger 
and  of  coarser  workmanship. 

5.  Clavus  caUaaris.  A  sharp  nail 
or  spike,  with  whieh  the  lolea  or  aol- 
diers'  boota  (eaiiam)  were  Ibmished 
(Plin.  H  N.  ix.  33.  Juv.  iii.  247.  Id. 
ZTi.a4.  laidor.  Orig.  xix.d4. 13.)s  the 
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■harp  ends  projecting  from  the  lole, 
at  in  our  cricket  thoea,  . 
In  order  to  afford  the 
wearer  a  firmer  foot- 
ing  on   thf   pround.  /  T^^>. 
(Joseph.    lifll.    .lull.  ^^L^r^^jW 
vi.  I.  7.)    The  exam-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
pie  introduced  U  given  by  Pcfraritia, 
at  copied  from  the  arch  of  Cooitantise 
al  Rome.    He  states  that  the  spikes 
were  clearly  distinguishable  in  his 
time,  but  the   artist   has  certainly 
committed  an  error  in  leavinir  liie 
toes  exposed,  for  the  vaUya  was  a 
cloee  boot ;  tee  that  word,  and  Ca- 

UOABIVa. 

6.  ClavuM  gubemacmlu  The  hehm 
or  tiller  of  an  ancient  rodder ;  which 
>)»as  a  croea-bar  (/m,v<w,  Serv.  ad 
\  irp.  .^H.  V.  17f».),  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  handle  {ansa)  at 
angies  to  it,  ao  that  it  ftU  within 
tlM  ihip,  and  enabled  the  jteenman 
to  move  his  helm  in  the  direction 
reqotred.  (laidor.  Orig.  xiz.  2.  18.) 


When  the  vessel  was  furnished  with 
a  rudder  on  each  quarter,  and  suffi- 
ciently email  to  be  managed  by  a 
nngle  helmsman,  he  held  a  davut  in 
each  hand ;  hat  in  heavy  weather,  or 
in  larper  vessels,  each  rudder  had  its 
own  helmsman.  The  steerage  was 
effected  in  both  cases  by  raising  or 
depressing  the  c/lurux,  at  the  same 
time  taming  it  slightly  in  or  oat,  in 
order  to  gtfe  the  blade  of  the  rodder 
a  lew  or  greater  reaiatance  againat 


)  the  water  i  an  etfect  well  known  to 
I  ihoae  who  are  aeenatomed  to  rowing, 
or  steering  with  an  oar ;  and  oar  own 

I  nautical  phrases  helm  up  **  and 
"helm  tiowfi,"  which  still  remain  in 
use,  though  expressive  of  a  very 
ditferent  o|>eration,  undoubtedly  ori- 
ginated in  this  practice  of  the  an- 
ctenta ;  for  in  the  Latin  and  Anglo* 
Saxon  Gloaaary  of  jElfricoa,  the  wend 
clarus  is  translated  Mao,  oar  helai. 
All  these  particulars  arc  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  engraving,  which  repre- 
sents the  after  part  of  an  ancient  ship, 
on  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Po/zuoli. 

7.  A  9tr^  of  purple  ookmr  wofVOB 
into  the  teztnre  of  a  pieee  of  doth, 
as  an  ornament,  for  wearing  appard« 
or  for  the  linen  employed  m  house- 
hold purposes,  such  as  napkins,  table- 
cloths, coverlets  for  couches,  &c. 
Mart.         iv.  46.  17.  Pet.  SaL  32. 

,  9.  Ammian.  xtL  8. 8. 

8.  CknmtLaim*,  The  broad  tir^  t 
an  ornamental  band  of  purple  colour, 
running  down  the  front  of  a  tunic,  in 
a  perfu'ndicnlar  direction  immedi- 
ately over  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
right  of  wearing  which  formed  one 

I  of  the  exeloaiTe  privilegea  of  n 
•  Roman  aenator,  thoogh  at  a  later 
period  it  spears  to  have  been  some- 
times granted  as  a  favour  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  equestrian  order. 
(Hor.  Sat,  i.  6.  28.  Aero  ad  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  36.  Quint,  viil  5.  28.  Fes- 
taa,  Cbnratoa.  Ond.  DritL  It. 
la  89.  Plio.  £jp.  iL  9.)  As  the 
^  davuB  waa  a  mere  shade  of  colour 
I  woven  up  with  the  fabric,  and,  con- 
sequently, possessed  no  substance  of 
its  own,  it  is  not  indicated  upon  any 
of  the  statues  which  represent  persons 
of  senatorial  rank  ;  for  the  aenlptor 
deab  only  with  aubstantial  foma; 
and  the  lloomn  paintings  which  re- 
main to  ns  arc  mostly  imitations  of 
tircek  works,  representing  mytho- 
logical or  heroical  subjects,  or  other- 
wise scenes  of  common  life.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  no  known  example 
of  the  broad  aenatorial  ebviit  npon 
any  existing  momuients  hoi  a  ndr 
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notion  <if  Its  real  ehaneler  may  be 

obtained  from  the  annexed  wood -cut, 
represeDliDg  the  Persian  wapU,  as 


by  I>arius,  in  the  Pompeian 
moeaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus  ;  and 
which  was  decorated  with  a  similar 
oroament,  with  the  exception,  that 
the  stripe  of  the  Penian  kings  was 
white  npon  a  purple  ground,  ttiat  of 
the  Roman  aenalon  purple  on  a 
white  one. 

9.  Clavwt  angustiui.  The  narrow 
gtripe ;  a  distinctive  badge  of  the 
eqaestriau  order.  (Pa- 
terc.  iL  88.  8.)  It  was 
of  purple  coloor,  like 
the  former,  and  also  a 
decoration  to  the  tunic; 
but  differed  in  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  it 
consisted  of  two  narrow 
Stripes  rmmhig  pamUel 
to  each  other  down 
Ihe  front  of  the  tunic, 
one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left 
side  of  the  person  ; 
whence  the  plural  pur' 
jMW  (Qntnt  xi.  8.  188.)  is 
times  used,  instead  of  the  singular,  to 
^stmgnish  it  In  paintings  of  a  late 
perio<l,  this  ornament  is  frequently 
met  with,  similar  to  that  on  the  figure 
annexed,  representing  a  Camillus  in 
the  Vatican  Virgil.  But  at  the 
period  when  sneh  works  were  ex- 
ccnted,  it  had  ceased  to  be  worn  as 
•  distinctiiro  badge  of  rank ;  fbr  it 
repeatedly  occurs  on  figures  acting 
in  a  menial  capacity,  such  as  cup- 
bearers and  attendants  at  the  table, 
who  were  usually  attired  in  fine 
ekiChca,  in  the  same  way  as  the  an- 


cient costume  of  this  country  has 
now  descended  to  a  "  livery." 

CLEPSYD'HA  (^cA^^^t^pa).  An 
hour  ulasJif  originally  employed  by 
the  Greeks,  and  sabseqnently 
adopted  at  Borne,  ftnr  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  time  al- 
lowed  to  each  speaker  in  a 
court  of  law.  (Plin.  Ep  ii. 
11.)  These  glasses  were  made  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  length 
of  tfane  for  which  ther  were  reqnind 
to  ran ;  and  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  modem  ones,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  filled  with  water 
instead  of  sand,  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  description  of  Apuleius 
(MeL  iii.  p.  44.),  and  still  more 
from  the  example  annexed,  which  is 
copied  from  a  MS-relief  of  Uie  Mattel 
palace  at  Rome.  The  one  described 
by  Aristotle  (Probi  xvi,  8.)  was 
similar  in  principle,  but  had  a  sort  of 
spout  at  the  top  for  pouring  in  the 
water,  which  trickled  out  at  the  hot* 
torn,  throngh  several  small  holes. 

2.  Probably,  also  a  waier^eloek  of 
sufficient  size  to  run  for  a  number  of 
hours,  and  answer  the  purjwse  of  a 
day  and  night  clock  ;  the  lapse  of 
time  being  indicated  by  lines  or 
spaces  (xpoHis.  Men.  ApolL  JSJp.  iL 
9.)  described  npon  the  globe  from 
which  the  water  escaped,  or  upon  the 
reservoir  into  which  it  flowed.  Pliny 
(//.  A'^  vii.  CO.)  gives  the  name  korO' 
logium  to  a  device  of  this  nature. 

CLIUANA'RII.  The  name  used 
to  dcsignale  those  of  the  Pefsian 
cavalry,  whose  horses,  as  weD  as  the 
troopers,  were  covered  with  an  entire 
suit  of  defensive  armour  (Ammian. 
xvi.  10.  8.  ib.  12.  22.  Lamprid.  Altx. 
Sev.  56.);  compare  CATA.PHBACTUS, 
1.  and  illustration. 

CLIBANieiUS^  sc.  jMMif  (icAi. 
iwtrts).  Bread  bdted  in  a  ettftoaiit, 
Isidor.  Oriy.  xx.  2. 

CLPBANUS  {KhlSavoi  or  Kp(- 
$auo%).  A  covered  vessel,  made 
wider  at  bottom  than  top  (ColumelL 
V.  10.  4.),  and  pierced  all  round  wiUi 
small  holes  (Dioscor.  ii.  81.  and  96.) ; 
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CBployed  for  yarioas  parpotet,  but 

more  especially  for  baking  bread. 
(Plin.  //.  N,  xix.  a.)  Wlu-n  in  use, 
it  was  enveloped  in  hot  a&hes,  the 
warmth  of  wluch  penetralad  tfiiough 
tiM  p«rftiffitloiit  in  a  non  v^gnlir 
nd  eren  temperature  than  eoold  be 
produced  by  the  ordinary  oven.  The 
usual  material  was  earthenware  ;  but 
when  Trimalchio  haj^  his  bread  baked 
in  a  silver  clibanus  (Pet.  SaL  35.  6.), 
H  It  iamded  m  aa  iaataaea  of  ridi- 
aaloat  oaten  tation. 

CLIN'ICUS  iKXivM6t),  A  visiting 
pkytician^  wbo  attends  his  patients 
at  the  bed-side.    Mart  Ep.  ix.  97. 

2.  A  sick  person  confined  to  his 
bad.   HieroD.  EpitL  105.  a.  ft. 

8.  BaiBia  aa  VsanLLOt  wlio  car- 
ried oal  the  dead  upon  a  bier  or 
conch.    Mart.  Kp.  iii.  93.  Id.  L  31. 

CLP  NOP  US  {K\iviirov$).  The 
fool  of  a  bedstead,  (Lucil.  op.  Ma- 
crob.  SaL  vL  4.)    The  ancient  bed- 


aleada  wcra  oowimooly  aappotted 
upon  ibar  km,  like  oar  owa*  as  in 
the  illaatratioa,  ftom.  a  Fooipeiaa 

painting. 

C  L  I  P  E  A'  T  U  S  (eunriJir^poy). 
Armed  or  furnished  with  the  large 


round  Grecian  shield  {cJipeusX  as 
shown  by  the  example,  from  a  Greek 
fictile  vase.  Virg.  jEn.  vii.  793. 
Ovid.  Met  iii.  110.  Curt.  vii.  9. 

S.  Cl^^mtMekkmjfde.  Having  the 
left  ana  coferad  with  the  cAwwjie 


instead  of  a  shield  (Pacuv.  ap.  Non. 
s.  p.  Clypeat  p.  87.),  as  represented 
by  the  annexed  figure,  fttaa  a  fietOe 
Taaet  in  which  manner  Alcibiadea 
is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  tried  to 
protect  himself  in  the  oombat  when 

he  lost  his  life. 

3.  Clipeata  imago.  A  portrait  en> 
grayed  or  painted  upon  a  c^pcas; 
(Cio.  ap.  ICaeroh.  Sat  iL  8.)  See 
Clipeus,  3. 

CLIPE'OLUM  (Atrir/J.oy).  Dimi- 
nutire  of  Cursua.    Hygin.  Fah, 

139. 

C  L  I  P'  E  U  S  and  C  L  I  P'  E  U  M 
(iunris).  The  large  roaad  ahield  or 
backler.  more  csneinaUT  iMHtnltar  to 

the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  liie 
Greeks  (Liv.  ix.  19.) ;  but  also  borne 
by  the  first-class  men  at  amis 
amongst  the  Romans,  fVom  the  time 
of  Servius  (Liv.  i.  43.  Dion  UaL  iv. 
16.,  which  passages  alao  prove  the 
identity  between  the  Latm  dqMat 
and  Greek  ims\  aatil  the  pwiod 
when  the  cttisens  commencesl  re- 
ceiving pay  for  their  military  service, 
when  the  Scutum  was  substituted  in 
its  stead.  (Liv.  viii  8.)  In  form  it 
waa  eomplelely  eirealar»  bat  ooneava 
on  the  inaide  (covvi.  VamH 
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v.  19.  Compare 
wtlh  •  eireimftitnot 


iU.  637.), 
large  cnoogfa  to 


bronze  clipeus  of  this  dncription, 
wtUi  a  bust  of  tlw  Emperor 


reach  from  the  neck  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg  (see  the  figure  in  Clipeatus, 
It  waa  aometimea  ande  entirely 
of  lirooae  (Lir.  xW.  33.) ;  but  more 
commonly  of  several  folds  of  ox-hide 
(Virg.  yfen.  xii.  925.  septemplicU. 
Ovid.  AleL  xll  97.  decem)y  covered 
with  plates  of  metal ;  and  occasionally 
vpan  ft  fotmrtatinii  of  wieker-work 
(whence  dtpei  textom.  Virg.  ^En. 
vHL  625.  and  lr4a.  Eurip.  Suppl. 
697.)^  over  which  the  folds  of  un- 
taaned  leather  and  metal  were  spread. 
The  illustration  affords  a  front  and 
mde  Tiew  of  ft  Greek  ti^pmu,  fnm 
two  fictile  vases. 

S.  Sub  cUpeo  latere,  Clipei  »vb 
orbe  tegi.  (Ovid.  Met.  xiiL  79.  Virg. 
yJSn.  ii.  227.)  A  position  often  re- 
presented in  works  of  art,  in  which 
the  soldier  kneda  down^  and  plaoea 
his  shield  upright  before  him ;  by 
which  his  whole  person  is  concealed, 
and  covered  from  the  attacks  of  his 
assailant ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
shown  by  the  figure  which  illustrates 
Vkhabuluh* 

A.  A  ahidd  or  plate  of  metal,  or 
other  material,  npon  which  the  bust 
of  a  deity,  or  portrait  of  distinguished 
persons  was  carved  in  relief,  or 
painted  in  profile,  as  an  honorary 
memento  (Soet  CaL  1ft.  Tae.  Ann. 
it  8.3.);  a  custom  of  very  ^^reat  an- 
tiquity, which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Trojans.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  3. 
Compare  Hor.  Od.  i.  28.  11.)  The 
illustration    represents   an  original 


upon  its  face. 

4.  A  shield  or  plate  of  similar 
character,  made  of  marble  or  metal, 
but  ornamented  with  other  devices  as 
well  as  portraits,  which  was  used  as 
ft  deeoffttion,  to  be  eospended  in 
public  buildings  or  private  houses, 
between  the  piUara  of  a  oolonnftiieb 


in  the  manner  tepieeented  in  the  an* 
nezed  engraving,  from  ft  bfts-relief  in 

tcrra-cotta.    Li  v.  xxxv.  10. 

5.  An  apparatus  employed  to  re- 
gulate the  temperature  of  the  Xoco- 
nicum,  or  vapour 
bftlh  t  wliieh  eon- 
sisted  in  a  hoUow 
circular  plate  of 
metal,  suspended 
by  chains  under  an 
opening  in  the 
dome  oif  the  eeiling 
at  the  circular  end 
of  the  thermal  cham- 
ber {ccUdartum\  and 
immediately  over 
the  labruMj  by  the  raising  or  depress- 
ing of  which,  the  temperatnre  of  tlw 
room  was  increased  or  lowered,  aa 
more  or  less  of  the  cold  air  was 
permitted  to  enter,  or  of  the  hot  air 
to  escape.  (Vitruv.  v.  10.)  The 
wood-cut  represents  a  section  of  the 
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Laconintm  at  Pompeii,  a  view  of 
which  in  its  present  state  is  intro- 
daced  under  that  word  ;  the  squares 
at  the  bottom  show  the  flues  of  the 
/^pocamahm  i  the  iMsiii  in  the  centre 
oyer  the  largest  flue  is  the  labrum  ,- 
and  the  rlipeus,  with  the  chain  by 
which  it  was  lowered  or  raised  up, 
60  as  to  close  the  aperture  in  the 
ceiling  above  it,  is  an  imaginary 
TCslontion*  in  older  to  elneidate  the 
manner  in  wUoh  the  npparatus  acted ; 
but  the  bronze  stays  for  fastening 
the  chains  by  which  the  clipeun 
was  Morked,  were  found  affixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  wall.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  eonoealed  thai  the  poii- 
tive  nature  of  the  eUpmf  is  a  point 
involved  in  much  uncertainty,  and 
that  many  scholars,  relying  upon  a 
picture  in  the 
Therms  of 
Titos  (repre- 
sented bj  the 
annexed  en« 
graving)  main- 
tain that  the 
iMconicum  was 
the  small  cn* 
pola  here  seen 
rising  from 
the  floor  of 
the  chamber, 
which  permit- 
ted a  Tolune 
of  flame  and  hot  air  to  raise  itself 
above  the  general  level  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  that  the  cUptus,  which 
regulated  the  temperature  by  :i<linit- 
ting  or  shutting  off  the  beat,  was 
placed,  as  in  the  cut,  under  this  ca- 

£>la,  and  just  over  the  hypocanst 
nt  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
apparatus  could  have  been  workt'd  in 
such  a  situation,  as  both  the  clipcus 
and  the  chains  for  raising  it  would 
have  become  intensely  hot  from  their 
pioximity  to  the  fire ;  besides  nothing 
bearing  even  a  remote  resemblance 
to  such  a  cnnstruction  has  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ancient  baths, 
and  the  account  of  Vitruvius  (/.  r.) 
describes  almost  minutely  a  similar 


disposition  to  that  observable  in  the 
circular  extremity  of  the  thermal 
chamber  in  the  Ponipeian  baths. 
As  both  the  plans  are  introduced  the 
reader  has  the  means  of  judging  for 
himself  A  long  array  of  names 
favours  each  side  of  the  argument. 

CLITEL'L.^-:  (KovBiiMa).  The 
pack-saddle  upon  which  paniers  were 


carried  ;  and  thence  also  a  pair  of 
pitnniers ;  whence  only  used  in  the 
plural  number.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  47. 
rhflsdr.  L  15.)  The  illustration  is 
from  an  engraved  chrystal  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery. 

C  L I  T  E  L 1/ A  in  U  S  ( Kay&v\ius ). 
A  iK'Qst  which  carries  paniers,  as  in 
the  preceding  illustration  Cato, 
B,Ii.  X.  1.  Columell.  ii  22.  3. 

CLOA'CA  {Mpoftos).  A  large 
snhterranean  canal,  constructed  of 
masonry  or  brickwork,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  the  rain  waters 
from  tlie  streets  of  a  town,  and  the 
impurities  from  private  houses,  which 
were  discharged  through  it  into  some 
neig^boimng  river,  inns  answering 
to  our  9ewer  and  drain.  (Liv.  i.  38. 
(:ic.  Cacin.  13.  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  242. 
Strabo,  v.  8.  p.  197.  ed.  Siebenk.) 


The  illustration  represents  a  street 
view  in  Pompeii,  with  the  embotich- 
ures  of  two  drains  under  the  pave- 
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iii«Dt»  and  shows  tlM  aHmier  in 
which  the  rain  trsteis  entered  them. 

2.  Cloaca  Maxima.  A  main  mwtr, 
which  received  the  cootents  of  several 
tributary  branches,  and  conducted 
them  in  one  channel  to  the  river. 
Bat  the  name  is  also  specially  given 
to  ike  great  sewer  of  Rome,  which 
was  Biide  hy  the  elder  Tarquin  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  the  Velabra,  and  low 
lands  between  the  Palatine  and  Capi- 
toline  hills,  in  order  to  provide  an 
men  tor  laying  oat  the  raee-eoorae, 
or  Circus  AfaxiauUf  and  the  Forum, 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  great 
work  is  still  in  existence,  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  20U0  years.  It  consists 
<^  three  concentric  arches  of  masonry, 
pot  together  without  eement,  and  m 
the  style  called  Etruscan,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  elevation,  which  re- 


presents the  embouchure  where  it 
opens  upon  the  Tiber,  near  the  Sub- 
Ucian  bridge,  and  part  of  the  adjjacent 
wall,  which  Ihrmed  the  snbstrnction 
of  the  quay  termed  jnMntm  Uttus, 
The  smallest,  or  innermost  arch,  is 
between  13  and  14  feet  in  diameter; 
♦  :u  h  of  the  blocks  composing  the 
arcli  is  5  feet  10  inches  wide,  and 
rather  more  than  8  feet  8  Inehes 
high;  the  whole  being  composed  of 
the  dark  Tolcanic  stone  {tufa  Litoide, 
Brocchi,  Suo!o  di  Iloma.\  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  was  the  common  building  mate- 
rial daring  the  periods  asern»ed  to 
tlie  carl  J  kings.  A  design  showmg 
the  construction  of  the  underground 
part  is  exhihited  at  p.  41.  s.  Ants-  • 


Bipss.   Plb.  H,N.  snxrl.  94.  8. 

Dionys.  iii.  67. 

CLOACA'RIUBt  The  Mewcra- 
rate;  a  tax  which  was  levied  for  the 
expenses  of  cleansing  and  repairing 
the  sewers.  Ulp.  JJig.  7.  1.  27. 
Paul  Dig,  30.  89. 

CLOA'CULA.  DinunotiTe  of 
Cloaca  ;  a  branch  sewer  con  una- 
'  nicating  with  the  main  docL  Lam« 
prid.  Ihlio<f.  17. 

CLOSTEL'LUM.  Diminutive  of 
Clostbum.  Either  the  key-hole  of 
a  lock ;  or,  perhaps,  the  hox-ha^p 
into  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  shoots ; 
and  which  would  leave  a  crevice 
between  itself  and  a  d(X)r  which  did 
not  fit  close,  so  that  a  person  might 
see  through  it,  as  mentioned  by  Pe- 
tromo»j  SaL  140.  11.  Compare  oencc 
Ben.  vii.  21. 

CLOSTUflM.  For  Claustruii. 
In  a  general  sense,  any  fastening  like 
a  lock  (Cato,  B.R.  xiii.  3.  Id-  cxxxv, 
2.) ;  but,  more  definitively,  the  box 
I  into  which  a  lock  shoots.  Senec* 

J3m.  vii.  21. 

CLU'DEN.  A  sword  nsod  by 
actoi^s  ujK)n  the  Roman  stage,  the 
blade  of  which  receded  into  the 
j  handle  immediately  upon  meeting 
with  any  rssistance,  and  so  prodoccd 
the  effect  of  stahhing  without  danger. 
(Apul.  Apol.  p.  526.)  A  device  of 
the  same  kind  is  resorted  to  by  mo- 
dern actors;  but  the  reading  in  Apu- 
leius  is  not  certain,  and  the  interpre- 
tation is  coi^ectaral. 

CLUNAB'ULUM  or  CLUNAC- 
ULUM.  A  small  sword*  or  rather 


T,  so  called  because  it  was 
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worn  at  die  back,  just  over  the  but- 
toekt  (dme*),  us  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  the  Column  of 
Tnijan.  Aul.  OeU.  x*  25.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xviii.  6.  6. 

2.  The  same  name  was  also  given 
to  the  knife  of  the  CUfawiMi^  with 
which  he  ripped  up 
the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims at  the  sacri- 
fice (Festus,  8.  v.)\ 
and  which  was 
eaified  in  Ihe  tame 
manner  by  a  strap 
round  the  loins,  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  repre- 
senting one  of  these 
aei'fantay  ftmn  a 
Pompeian  painting. 

CLYSTER  (/cAwffT^p).  A  syringe f 
especially  such  as  was  used  for  in- 
jecting fluids  into  the  body.  Suet. 
Ciaud.  44.  Plin.  JEf.iV.  xxnL  33. 

CLTSTE'RIUM  {icKvaripiop}, 
Dimbative  of  the  preoeding.  Sorib. 

Compos,  lis. 

C  N  O  D  A  X  {icv<&6ai).  A  pin  or 
pivot,  affixed  to  the  extreme  ends  of 
an  axle  or  cylinder,  and  run  into  a 
aoeket,  ao  aa  to  Ibrai  a  anpport  which 
will  enable  the  ask  to  vemrew  Vi- 
tmv.  X.  2.  12. 

COA  VESTIS.  The  Conn  robe  : 
which  was  of  the  iinest  texture,  and 


nlniost  transparent  so  that  the  forms 
of  the  wearers  were  readily  apparent 


throngh  the  drapery,  which  only  paf> 
tially  concealed  than.  It  was,  there- 
fore, chiefly  worn  by  females  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  such  as  singing 
and  dancing  girls,  one  of  whom  is 
represented  in  the  engraving,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting.  PUn.  u.  N.  xi 
26.  Propert  iv.  5.  55.  Ow.JL  Jm,iL 
298.  Hor.  Sat  i.  2. 101. 

COAC'TILIS,  sc.  lana  (TtXrfrSs  or 
IT  ikon  65),  Felt  or  felted  cloth;  that 
is,  wool  matted  together  by  repeated 
manipolation  and  preaanre  nntil  H 
forms  a  consistent  texture,  like  a 
piece  of  cloth.  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  73. 
Edict.  Dioelet  p.  21.  Ulp. 
34.  2.  26. 

COACT(yRES  (wpdKTOfHs).  Re- 
oelTeia  or  eollectora  of  tazca,  dotiea, 
&c  Cic.  Bab.  PotL  11.  Hor.  SaL 
i.  6.  86. 

2.  The  rear-guard  of  an  army,  or 
the  body  of  troops  who  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  line  of  march.  Tac. 
Hi$t  it  08. 

COAC'TUa  flame  as  CoAcnua. 
Plin.  ILN.  viii.  73.  Caes.  B.C.  iii.  44. 

COAG'ULUM  (nwrfo).  Bennet; 
i.e.  anything  used  in  curdling  milk; 
for  which  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  itomarhf  of  f^i^Mti^g  fff^ttw^ni^^ 
the  asilky  moisture  contained  in  the 
stomach  of  a  pig,  as  well  as  the 
stomach  itself,  and  vinegar,  was  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Romans. 
(Varro,  Ji.  It.  il  11.  4.  Plin.  H,N. 
zsdii  68.)  Henee,  alao,  canM  antt 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxTiii.  4ft.) ;  and  dbsMt. 
Ovid.  F(ut  iv.  545. 

COASSA'TIO  ((ravt^na).  Any 
thing  made  of  boards  joined  together, 
as  the  flooring  of  a  house  (Vitruv. 
▼L  e.),  or  the  deek  of  a  ahipw  Theo- 
phraat. 

COCH'LEA  (itox>das).  LiteraUy, 
a  snail  with  a  spiral  shell ;  whence 
applied  to  several  other  objecta  par* 
taking  of  a  spiral  form  ]  as — 

1.  A  worai  and  aerew,  aa  a  mecha- 
nical powir»  employed  m  oil,  wiac^ 
and  dothea  preases,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  formed  upon 
similar  principles  to  those  now  in 
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daily  iise,  as  shown  bj  the  annexed 

w(Kxi-cut,  represent-   ^    {    \  ^ 
mg  a  press  for  cloth,  f 


i 


,jEI^i.<cc 


horn  m  painting  in 
llie  lUleKs  eilab- 

lishment  (fuUonica), 
at  Pompeii.  Vi- 
trav.  vL  9.  Plin. 
H.N.  xviiL  74.  Pal- 
lad,  iv.  10.  10.  Id.  xl  9.  1. 

i.  A  eoBtii woe  ftir  ndiing  water, 
■pen  the  principle  of  %  eerawy  in- 
vented lyy  Archimedes,  and  aimUar 
to  the  machine  still  to  be  seen  in 
Germany,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  *'  water  snail.**  It  consisted  of 
a  long  cylinder,  with  a  hollow  pipe 
eoitod  io«nd  it,  like  Um  tluead  of  a 
aaew}  was  placed  in  an  oblique 
dircctioo,  with  the  lowest  end  in  the 
water,  and  then  made  to  turn  round 
its  own  axis  by  the  operation  of 
cattle,  or  of  a  tread- wheel  (ti/mjxi-' 
MMi)  i  as  it  rerolyed,  it  gradually 
tamed  the  water  op  throog^  tM 
eoila  of  the  pipe  from  the  lowest  to 
the  topmost  spiral,  from  which  it  ran 
oot,  as  having  nothing  further  to 
support  it  (Vitruv.  x.  6.)  It  is 
alM>  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiii.  30. 
p.  561.  ed.  Sebinli.X  »  used 
m  Egypt,  where  it  waa  worked  by 
slaves,  and  employed  te  tiie  purpose 
of  irrigation  ;  indeed,  a  pump  of  this 
description  will  only  laiae  water  to  a 

moderate  height 

3.  A  particular  kind  of  doorway 
adapted  far  a  boll-riaf^  aviary,  and 
phMwa  of  inch  deeenptioa  (Varro, 
jR.B.  ill.  5.  3.),  where  it  waa  reqoiaite 
that  all  who  entered  or  went  out 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  ra- 
pidity and  security ;  in  ofder  that  the 
animals  might  not  escape  with  the 
opening  of  ttM  door,  idiile  the  peraon 
inside  miglit  retreat  with  aafbty  npoa 
any  sudden  emergency.  Sehneider 
(Index,  /?.  /?.  Script  a.  v.  Cavea) 
considers  this  to  have  been  a  door 
raised  and  lowered  after  the  manner  of 
a  portcullis,  synonymous,  therefore, 
w»  Catabactai  bat  hia  proofr 
are  flir  froai  oondnaiTe^  and  m  old 


interpretation  of  Gesner  is  more  in 
unison  with  the  other  analogies  of  the 
word ;  viz,  an  apparatus  like  the  one 
now  commonly  uaed  in  the  Ibandliog 
hospitala  and  oonrenta  of  nana  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  introdncing 
any  thing  into  the  interior,  without 
opening  a  door,  and  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  "the  wheel," /a  ruota. 
It  is  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple aa  a  6tA  lantern,  oooaiating  of 
a  cylindrical  boz«  aitnated  la  the 
thicknete  of  the  aiaia  wall,  and  made 
to  revolve  round  an  upright  axis 
which  runs  through  its  centre,  and 
fixes  it  in  its  place.  An  aperture  is 
leA  on  one  part  of  the  circumference, 
through  whsdi,  when  tamed  to  the 
itreet,  the  oijects  mtended  to  be  in- 
troduced are  placed  in  the  box,  which 
is  then  pushed  half  round  its  axis, 
when  the  opening  comes  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
an  apparatus  would  be  particularly 
adapted  fo^  any  of  the  purposeo  aho?e 
mentioBed  to  whieh  tlie  eodUai  waa 
put ;  and  the  name  may  have  been 
obtained  fh)m  the  resemblance  which 
such  a  contrivance  bears  to  a  snail 
within  its  shell,  or  to  the  spiral  stair- 
case (oodllif)  within  Ita  ease. 

COCHaBARand  COCHLB. 
A 'RE  (Kcx^jdptov).  A  spoon  with 
a  bowl  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other,  linr  eating  egga  and 


shell-fish  (Bfart  Ep,  zir.  121.); 

the  broad  end  servinp;  as  an  egg 
spoon  (Pet.  Sat.  (J.),  and  the 
point  for  drawing  the  fish  out  of  its 
shell.  (Plin.  H.  IV.  xxviii.  4.)  The 
example  represents  an  original  found 
in  PoaipeiL 

%  A  meaaore  of  liquids ;  answer- 
ing to  oar  qHmfiiL    ColnmeU,  xiL 

21.  3. 

COCHLEA'RIUM.  A  place 
where  snails  were  bred  and  fattened  ; 
which  were  considered  as  a  delicacy 
by  the  Ronun  cpiearei^  being  im- 
ported froai  diflerent  parte,  to  be 
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reared  and  fed  in  these  home  nurse- 
ries. (Viirro,  R.  K.  iii.  2.  lb. 
14.  1.  Plin.  //.  iV.  ix.  «2.)  The 
ridieololu  Trimalehio  has  them 
served  op  to  table  upon  silyer  grid- 
irons.    Pet.  Sat  70.  7. 

COCH  LIS.    See  Oolitmna,  2. 

COC^'TILIS,  8c.  hter.  A  brick 
liardeiied  by  buruiug,  tui  ciiutradis- 
iinguished  from  one  dried  by  tbe  son. 
Varro,  R,R.  1 14.  Plin.  H.N.  vii.  .57. 

2.  MurvM  coctilU.    A  wall  built  of 
bricks  hardened  by  the  fire.  Ovid. 
Met  iv.  58. 

3.  CoctUia  or  Cocta  liana  (^uAa 
wtjfHwnC),  Dried  or  aeorehed  wood, 
chopped  into  small  pieees*  and  pre- 
pared by  hardening  over  the  fire 
sufficiently  to  dry  up  the  moisture 
ocMDtained  in  it,  without  reducinp^  it 
to  charcoal  (Ulp.  Dig,  32.  55.),  in 
order  that  it  might  bum  readily  and 
briskly,  and  not  throw  out  a  qoantity 
of  smoke.  It  was  sold  by  measure 
(Valerian,  ap.  T  re  hell.  Ciaud.  14.), 
and  not  by  weight,  like  other  kinds 
of  fire-wood,  in  particular  ware- 
houses at  Rmne,  eaued  Uibermm  cocli- 
Heimg  and  the  preparing,  as  well  as 
tbe  selling  of  it,  was  a  particular  trade, 
to  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  father  of 
the  Emperor  Pertinax  belonged. 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertinax^  3. 

COCTUa   Same  as  Coctilis. 

COCULUM.  Apparently,  a  ge- 
neral term  given  to  any  kind  of 
saucepan  for  boilinp  meats.  Festns,  ». 
V.  Isidor.  Orifj.xx.  «.  Cato,  /?  /t  xi.  2. 

COMDEX.  A  clog,  or  heavy  log 
of  wood,  chained  to  the  feet  of  slaves 
whieh  they  dragged  about  with  them, 
and  were  made  to  sit  upon.  Jut.  ii 
67.  Prop.  iv.  7.  44. 

5.   A   hlnnk  Uxik  tor  writing  in, 
made  tip  of  separate  leaves  boond 
together,  like  our  own, 
as  is  diown  by  the  J^^-'"^ 
annexed  example,  from  J 
a  Pompeian  painting.  y 
Originally,   the  leaves 
were  made  of  thin  tablets  of  wood  < 
(codices  I  q.  caudicea)^  coated  with  wax,  | 
whenee  w  name  arase^  and  which  was 


still  retained  in  use,  although  the  origi- 
nal material  had  bec^u  superseded  by 
paper  or  parchment.  Ulp.  Dty.  32. 
5a  Cie.  Kerr.  i.  S6.  Id.  StiO.  15. 

3*  At  a  later  period,  the  word  also 
means  a  code  of  laws^  as  the  Codex 
Jmtinianeus,  Thcodosiariu.s,  &e..  which 
it  may  he  assumed  were  written  in 
bookti  of  this  det»cription. 

CODICIL'LUS.  IMminnHYe  of 
CooBX.  But  in  the  plural,  Codi- 
ciLLi  were  a  collection  of  small  tab- 
let*; e!iiployed  for  writing  mem'^ran- 
diinis  (Cie.  7\im.  ix.  26. \  intendcni  to 
be  cupied  uut  lairly  afterwards  ;  to  be 

despatehed as lettersto intimate  friends 
(Cic.  Fam,  vi.  18.);  fyr  noting 
down  the  particulars  of  a  wiU  (Plin. 

Ep.  ii.  IG.);  of  a  petition  or  me- 
morial (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  39.),  and  other 
similar  purposes. 

C<EI/UM  (o^ifNo^f).  A  aojit,  or 
ceiUiijff  of  which  word  it  contains  the 
elements  through  the  French  cieL 
(Vitruv.  vli.  3.  3.  Floms,  iii.  5.  30. 
and  ctiVo  capitis,  the  nether  part  of 
the  scttU,  riin.  II.  i\.  xi.  49.)  The 
cariiest  bnildings  were  only  covered 
by  an  onter  roSf  (ieclim\  the  inside 
of  which  served  as  the  ceiling ;  but 
as  that  wns  found  to  be  an  insufficient 
protection  against  the  ohruiins  of 
weather  and  temperature,  an  mner 
one  was  afterwards  contrived,  which 
constituted  the  eoAon,  and  gave  rise 
to  an  extra  member  in  the  entabla- 
ture, denoted  extemaUy  by  the  tth 
phorus  or  frirze. 

CCEMEIE'RIUM  i^Koi^nr-iipiop), 
A  Greek  word  ;  properly  signifying 
a  sleeping  chamber  (Dcaiad.  «». 
Athen.  iv.  22.)  ;  whence  used  by  tne 
Latin  writers  of  a  late  period  for  a 
cemetery.    Tertull.  Anim.  61. 

COEMP'TIO.  A  marriage  by  civil 
contract,  solemnized  by  a  fictitious 
sale,  at  which  the  parties  betrothed 
went  tfaroogh  the  ceremony  of  miu 
tually  selling  themselves  to  one  an- 
other, and  supp<isofl  to  have  first 
come  into  usi-  when  intc  rniarriapes 
between  the  puuieuii  uxid  plebeuiQ 
fiuBiilies  beeame  hiwfnl,  a.  d.  c.  808. 
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Cie.  Muret,  12.  Nod.  Marc  «.  v,  Hu- 
bentes,  p.  531. 

CWNJL  (Mmr).  Hie  prineiiNa 
dally  meml  of  the  Romane }  and»  eon- 
■ei|iiently,  better  translated  our 
word  dinner  than  »ttpper^  which  is 
more  commonly  applied.  It  was  the 
third  meal  takeu  iu  the  day,  i.  e. 
after  the  bmk&it  (^^eallaeaini)  and 
die  laneheen  (proiiiiiiin  or  maimdd), 
tiie  most  usual  nour  being  about  three 
P.M.  of  our  time  ;  though  the  par- 
ticular habits  of  different  individuals 
might  induce  some  to  dine  at  an 
eariier,  and  others  at  a  later  hour. 
Plaot.  Cie.  Petr.  Suet,  &e. 

9.  iVina,  atUra^  tertia  etma.  The 
first,  second,  or  third  remove  of 
dishes,  or  courses  at  a  dinner.  Mart. 
£p.  xi.  31. 

CiEN  ACULUM.  An  eaUng- 
roem^  aeoordlng  to  the  original  and 
strict  meaning  of  the  word  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  162.)  ;  but,  as  the  apartment 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  was 
osoally  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bouse,  at  one  period  of  Roman 
liiffeorj,  the  word  eame  to  be  need 
mneh  more  eommonly  in  onr  sense  of 
a  room  tipitairs  (Festus,  t.  v.  Li  v. 
xxxix.  14.),  and  the  plural  cctnacula 
(like  the  Greek  tmp^sov)  to  designate 
the  whole  suite  of  rooms  contained  in 
an  upper  story  (Cic.  A^,  iL  35.)  ;  and, 
as  the  npper  stories  at  Rome  were 
ahieilj  ooenpied  by  the  poorer 
claaseai  a  sense  of  inferiority  is  fire* 
quently  implied  by  the  term,  so  that 
our  words  tUiiat  or  yarreU  would  in 
such  eases  fturnUh  the  most  appr^ 
priate  translation.  (Hor.  ^  i  1. 
91.  Jot.  x.  17.)  Tne  annexed  ex- 


ample,  from  a  Roman  painting,  ex- 


hibits the  external  appearance  of  the 
ccatactUa:  and  the  two  last  illustrations 
to  the  article  Don  us,  which  represent 
the  plan  and  eleration  of  a  two-storied 
house  excavated  at  Herculaneum, 
will  show  the  manner  (»f  building 
and  distributing  the  apartnir!it>  of  an 
upper  story  in  private  bouses  of 
a  moderate  sise. 

1.  ComaeirlMai  sMTilornaa.  A,  hind 
lodging,  in  an  upper  story,  liiiel 

Vittll.  7. 

CQlN  A'TIO.  Seems  to  be  a  ge- 
neral term,  applie<l  to  any  kind  of 
eatittg-nxm  i  as  wcii  tu  the  sumptuous 
bamquetrng^haUt  of  the  golden  palace 
of  Nero  (Suet  Aero,  Sl.X  as  to  the 
ordinary  dining  parlour  of  Pliny's 
villa.  (Plin.  Epi^t  ii.  17.  10.  lb.  v. 
6.  21.)  Like  the  cirvaculum,  it  was 
situated  uj>  stairs  (Juv.  vii.  183. 
MwuEp.  iL  69.);  and  in  this  reepeet 
differed  from  triclinium^  whieh,  in  the 
Pompeian  houses,  is  always  plaeed 
upon  the  pround-floor. 

C(ENAT(>RIA,  i.  e.  ccenatona 
vestes.  The  garments  or  apparel 
worn  al  the  dinner  table  (Pet.  Sat, 
21.  5.  Mart  x.  87.  CapitoL  Masnwu 
Jun,  4.)  ;  the  precise  character  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
one  of  them  went  expressly  by  the 
name  of  Synthesis,  which  see. 

CCBNOB'ITA.  Late  Latin  \  one 
who  Utcs  in  a  oommnnity  (eom^ 
bium)  with  others ;  thence  a  monk  or 
friar.    Hieron.  Ep.  22.  n.34.  and  35. 

CCENOB'IUM  {Koiv6€ioyy  A 
monastery,  or  convent  of  monks  or 
fHars ;  beeanse  they  Uto  together  in 
oommon.    Hieron.  Ep,  99.  n.  36. 

CCHORS.  Same  as  Chorb. 
Varro,  R.  It  iii.  .i.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  704. 

2.  A  cohort,  or  body  of  infantry 
soldiers,  constituting  the  tenth  part  of 
a  legion,  but  which  Taried  in  numbers 
at  diifofent  periods  of  the  Roman 
history,  aoeesdin^y  ai  the  legion 
itself  was  increased  in  numerical 
strength.  Varro,  L.L.  v.  88.  ("iiicius, 
op.  GelL  xvi.  4.  4.  Ccs.  B,G.  iii.  1. 

3.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to 
distinguish  the  allied  and  auxiliary 
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troops  from  those  of  the  legion  ;  by 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  in  early 
times  sach  troopt  were  arranged  in 
ooborts  initeed  of  mmniplet.  Flonu, 
iiL  21.  Liy.  iL  64.  Id.  zziii.  14. 

4.  Also,  in  some  cases,  for  a  troop 
or  squadron  of  cavalry,  but  of  -what 
precise  number  is  uncertain,  Piin. 
Ep.  X.  106.  Virg.  JStu  xi.  500. 

5.  /VstoPta  eoftort.  A  body  of 
pieked  men,  selected  flrom  the  legion- 
aries, who  formed  a  sort  of  body- 
guard to  the  consul,  or  commander 
under  the  republic  ;  but  became  a 
perm^itent  corps  du  garde  under  the 
emperora.   See  PuToaiAinia. 

CO'HUM.  The  rope  or  thong  by 
which  the  yoke  (jugum)  is  fastened 
to  the  pole  {temo)  of  a  plough.  (Fes- 
tus,  8  V.)  It  is  very  distinctly  seen 
in  the  annexed  example,  from  a  bas- 


collar,  (Lucil.  Sat.  xxix.  15.  ed. 
Geriach.)     Prisoners  of  war  were 


relief  disoorered  in  the  isiaiid  of 

Magnensia. 

COLIPH'IUM.  A  sort  of  food 
upon  which  wrestlers  and  persons  in 
training  for  athletic  exercises  were 
dieted,  in  order  to  increase  their 
mineidar  developiiieBtv  witlioul  add- 
ing superfliMNis  flesh,  vpon  the  feme 
pnnciple  as  still  pursued  by  our 
prize-fighters,  &c.  What  the  Roman 
coiiphia  were  is  not  distinctly  known ; 
but  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
ham  heen  a  Kind  of  bread  eake, 
wtthont  leaTen,  and  raized  with  new 
cheese.  Plant  Pers.  i.  3.  12.  Juv.  iL 
63.  Schol.  Vet.  ad  I.  Mart.  vii.  67.  12. 

COLLA'RE.  An  iron  collar  put 
round  the  neck  of  runaway  slayes, 
with  a  leading  ohain  (eolMKt)  at* 
tadbed  to  it,  bka  a  dog^  chain  and 


sometimes  treated  in  the  same  waj, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  ilhistration, 
representing  a  barbarian  captive, 
from  the  Column  of  Antoninus. 

8.  A  dog^s  collar.  (Varro^  Jl.  R. 
iL  9.  15.)  The  example  ia  fnm  a 


mosaic  pavement  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  and  represents  a  watch- 
dog, with  his  ooUar  and  chain  au 
taohed. 

COLLIGOS  CMT  COLLIQ'UIJE. 

Gutters,  made  with  concave  tiles, 
placed  under  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the 
rain  water  fh>m  the  roof^  and  con- 
ducting it  mto  the  nn^kniMm,  Foe- 
tus, 8.  Inlicium.    VitraT.  vL  3. 

2.  Open  drains  or  gutters  in  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  the  rain  water  fVom  the  lands 
into  the  ditches  Cfosaa).  Plin.  U.N, 
zriiL  49.  n.  8.  ColameU.  iL  8.  8. 

COLLICIA'RIS^  80.  *9ab.  A 
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drain  tile,  for  making  eoUieut,  Gato, 

Jt  li.  xiv  4. 

COLLiPH'lUM.     See  Cou- 

PHIUM. 

COLLIQ  LI^    See  Collicls. 

COLLUVIA'RIUM.  A  tort  of 
wdl  or  opening  Ibnncd  al  eertain  in- 
tervalf  in  tlie  diannel  of  an  aqpednct, 

for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  free 
current  of  air  along  its  course  ;  and 
also,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
lation  <^  clearing  away  any  foul  de- 
pottta  left  bj  tfie  waten,  by  aifording 
a  ready  aoeaai  to  every  part  of  the 
duct.    Vitruv.  viii.  8.  6. 

COLLYBIS'TES  or  COLLY- 
BIS'TA  {KoKKv^iar-hs).  A  Greek 
word  Latinised  i  a  money  dealer. 
Bimo.  CmmmL  Maitk  e.  21. 

C01/LTBU8  («4xAvC»f).  Pro- 
parijv  a  Greek  wovd,  meaning  a  snuUI 
earn ;  whence  it  came  to  signify,  both 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
difference  of  exchange^  or  agioy  as  it  is 
called,  charged  by  the  dealer  for 
dianging  the  money  of  one  ooond^ 
Into  the  currency  of  another.  Cic 
AtL  xiL  6   Id.  Verr.  ii.  3.  78. 

COLLY'RA  (KoAAiipa).  A  sort  of 
bread  or  bun,  of  an  oval  form,  wfjich 
was  eaten  with  broth  or  with  gravy. 
Plant  Pert,  L  3.  12.  Compare  ib. 
15  and  17. 

CX>LLT'RI8  (KoXAup/s).   Same  as 

C<MU»TRA.    Angustin.  dr  (hut. 

2.  A  head-dress  worn  by  women, 
and  supposed  to  have  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  in  form 
In  tha  bread  or  ban  dcriaoated  by  the 
aametenn.  (TertuU.  Cult  Fam.  7.) 
In  a  Pompeian  painting  (^Mus.  Borb. 
r\.  38.),  there  is  represented  a  plate 
of  bread  or  buns  divided  into  separate 
segments  of  precisely  the  same  form 
as  those  which  appear  on  the  head- 
drees  worn  by  Faustina  on  an  cn- 
grated  gem  (aee  the  wood-cut  «. 
Caliendrum)  ;  such  a  coincidence 
favours  the  conjecture  that  the  paint- 
ing affords  a  genuine  exaini»le  of 
the  kind  of  bread,  and  the  gc-ui  of 
the  pecaliar  head-drcM  whida  went 
nnder  the  tame  name. 


COLLY' uroM  (MXXrfpMr).  A 

medical  substance  made  up  into  the 
shape  of  a  coUtfra,  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy  required,  and  applied 
eztenially  fat  nibbing  the  parts  af- 
feeted,  or  Ibr  inaerting  into  any  hol- 
low, such  as  the  nostrils,  &c.  Celsoa, 
V.  28.  12.  Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  50.  Scrib. 
Comp.  142.  Columell.  vi.  30.  8. 

COLOB'IUM  {kok6€iop).    A  tunic 
with  short  sleeves  (from  the  Greek 
icoKo€6s^  docked  nft  _ 
cartoibrf)  which 
just  coTcred  the  /"^^ 
upper  and  fleshy  U^M^m\ 
part  of   the  arm     /il; aWjIA^^^ 
(Serv.    ad   Virg.     \  \i  h  7 1 1^-^^ 
JSn,  ijL  M.%  m  A^S^K 
shown  by  the  an-    /jf     J>  \ 
nexed     example,  j^^sr^ 
from  the  Column    //~^f^]  / 
of  Trajan.    This    j  J  L'J 
was  the  original  iy 
and  usual  form  of  4J"  '  ■  ■ 
the  tnnie  worn  by  the  Romans  of  the 
republican  age,  at  hoaae,  or  in  actite 
exercise,  as  here  represented,  without 
any  other  garment ;  but  abroad,  or 
when  in  costume,  as  we  might  say* 
the  toga  was  thrown  oyer  it 

COLCyNICA.  A  farm-house. 
Aoaon.  Ep.  it.  tt. 

OOLO'NUa  A  ^mon  or 
farmer;  i.  e.  one  who  gams  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
whether  as  a  tenant  farmer,  or  one 
who  tills  his  own  land.  Varro,  B.It 
ii.  iVoeiii.  5.  ColnmeU.  L  7.  8eBTola» 
Dig.  33.  7.  20. 

2.  A  colonist  Cio.  N,J},  iii.  19. 
Justin,  xvi.  3. 

COLOS'SUS  (KoXoffffos).  A  statue 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  or  very  much 
beyond  the  proportiooa  of  nature  i 
eoeh,  ibr  inatance,  aa  the  ColoainB  at 
Rhodes,  which  was  above  seventy 
feet  high.  Hygin.  Fah.  233.  Fca- 
tus,  .v.r.  Plin.  /jN  A.  xxxiv.  18. 

COLOS'TUA  (Plin.  //.  N.  xi.  96. 
Mart.  Ep.  xiii.  38.)  ;  only  another 
name  for  Coaoolum . 

CCVLUM  (^Mt).   A  eoiander,  or 
B  n  9 
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strainer  made  of  biftket-work,  bull- 
rushes,  bast, 
or  osiers  (Ca- 
to,  KB.  xi.  9. 
Colamell.  xi. 
2.  70.  Id.  xii. 
19.  4.),  and  in 
the  fomi  of  an 
inverted  cone, 
thfough  whidi  new  made  wine  and 
oa  (GolnmeU.  ziL  S8.  7.  Serib. 
Cow^,  156.),  was  passed,  after  it  bad 
been  squeezed  out  by  the  press  beam. 
(Virg.  Georq.  ii.  242.)  The  example 
introduced  is  copied  from  a  Uoman 
bat-felief;  repfeaenting  Tarioos  pro- 
oeises  connected  with  tbe  Tintage. 

S.  Colum  nivarium.  A  wine 
atrainer  made  of  metal,  for  cooling, 
diluting,  and  mixing  the  wine  with 
snow  at  table.    (Mart.  £p.  xiv.  103.) 

Itwaaniedin    

tbe  Ibllowing 
manner.  A 
Inmpof  ft-ozen 
snow  beinj 
deposited  in  the  strainer,  and  the 
•trainer  bebig  plaeed  npoo  tbe  drink- 
ing enp,  die  wine  was  then  poured 
upon  the  snow,  with  which  it  mixed 
itself,  and  filtere<l  into  the  cup, 
through  the  perforations  of  the 
strainer,  free  from  any  sediment  or 
Impnritiea.  Tbe  example  repreaenta 
an  original  of  bronae  diaeorerad  in 
Pompeii. 

3.  A  basket  for  catching  fish,  like 
an  eel  or  prawn  basket ;  so  termed, 
because  when  taken  up,  the  water 
draina  oat  of  it,  leaving  tbe  flab  at 
the  bottom*  like  the  dregs  in  a 
strainer.  Anaon.  Mp^  iw,  67.  Com- 
pare NA88A. 

COLUM' BAR.  A  contrivance, 
something  like  the 
pillory,  for  eonfi» 
ning  the  hands  and 
head  (Plant.  BuH. 
iii.  /).  r,o.);  so  termed 
from  the  reseniblance 
which  the  aperture« 
tfai^ugh  wbiob  theae 
parte  prcjeeied,  bore  to  tbe  bolea  for 


nests  in  a  dove-cote  (rf>/Mm/>rtriMm).  It 
was  employed  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves,  and,  in  all  probability,  resem- 
bled tbe  wooden  collar  "  of  tbe  Chi- 
nese, which  ia  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraTing,  ftom  a  drawing 
by  Staunton. 

COLI  MHA  lUl'M  (wfpicrrtptwv). 
A  dove-cote  or  piyeon-house ;  which 
probably  differed  rery  little  from 
tboae  of  tbe  present  day,  with  the 
exception  of  being  frequently  built 
upon  a  much  larger  scale  ;  for  as 
many  as  five  thousand  birds  were 
sometimes  kept  in  the  same  house. 
Varro,  R,R,  liL  7.  Pkllad.  L  24. 

2.  Columbaria  (plural) ;  the  pigeom' 
/tolu,  or  separate  cells  in  the  cote  for 
each  pair  of  birds.  Varro,  R.  /?.  iii. 
7.  4.  and  11.  Columell.  viii.  8.  3. 

3.  Cdumbaria  (^plural)  ;  the  niches 
or  pigeon-boles  in  a  aepulebral  obam- 
ber,  in  which  the  ashes  of  tbe  dead 
contained  in  jars  (o/fe)  were  depo- 
sited. (Inscript  ap.  Spon.  Miscell, 
Er,  Ant.  19.  p.  287.  Ap.  Fabretti, 
p.  9. )  Each  of  these  were  adapted 
for  Uie  reception  of  a  pair  of  jara, 
like  doTCt  in  their  nests,  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  copied 
from  a  sepulchral  vault  near  Rome. 
The  lids  of  the  jars  are  seen  above, 
and  the  names  of  tlie  persons  whose 
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ashes  they  contained  are  inscribed 
underneath,  aj^ainst  the  face  of  the 
wall,  into  which  the  jars  themselves 
are  sunk.  All  the  four  walla  of  the 
sepulchre  were  oorered  with  niches 
of  this  description,  wliich  sometiaaet 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  more. 
See  Si  PUI^BUM  COMMUMB,  aod  lUoa- 
trution. 

4.  Columbaria,  plural  {rpuwrifAara). 
The  oor-porCi,  through  which  tho 
oara  projected  from  the  inside  of  a 
▼easel  (Isidor.  Oriff,  xix.  S.  a.  Corn- 
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pare  Feslus.  s.  Naval  is  Scriba)  ;  so 
called  because  they  re-  _ 
seinbled  the  niches  in  ^JJI^\j^tljk\^ 
a  dove-cote,  as  plainly  yf  '  yjf^ 
shown  bv  the  illustra- 
tion,  representing  fwo  oar- ports  on 
the  side  of  a  vessel,  in  the  Vatican 
Virgil-  This  also  accounts  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  columlHtrius  in  a 
fragment  of  Plautus,  where  it  signifies 
a  rower,  accompanied  with  a  senti- 
ment of  depreciation. 

T).  Columbaria,  plural  (.6iral\  The 
cavities  or  holes  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  which  form  a  bed  for  the 
heads  of  the  tie-beams  {tiyna)  to  lie  in. 
(Vitruv.  iv.  2.  4.)  See  the  illus- 
tration to  Materiatio,  letters  </,  rl,  d. 

6.  Columbaria  (plural).  Openings 
formed  in  the  axle  of  a  particular 
description  of  tread- wheel  {ttfmjxi- 
num),  for  raising  water.  The  axle, 
in  question,  was  a  hollow  cylinder, 
and  the  water  raised  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  wheel  was  conveyed  into 
the  axle  through  these  apertures,  and 
then  discharged  from  its  extremity 
into  the  receiving  trough  (Vitruv. 
X.  4.;*,  but  the  whole  process  will  be 


l>etter  understo(xl  by  a  reference  to 
the  article  Tympanum,  5. 

COLUMEL'LA  {arvXis).  A  ge- 
neral diminutive  of  Columna. 

2,  {<Tr7\\l^tov).  A  small  cippus,  or 
short  pillar,  erected  over  a  grave  as  a 
tomb-stone.    Cic.  Leg.  ii.  26. 

3.  Columeila  ferrea.  A  strong  iron 
pin  or  bolt,  forming  part  of  the  tra- 
petttni,  or  machine  for  bruising  olives. 
(Cato,  It  Ii.  XX.  1.  Id.  xxii.  2.)  See 
Trapetum,  and  the  illustration,  on 
which  it  is  marked  by  the  figure  4. 

COLaiMEN.  The  highest  timber 
in  the  frame-work  of  a  roof,  forming 
the  ridge  piece  to  the  whole,  (Vi- 
truv. iv.  2.  1.)  See  Materiatio. 
and  the  illustration,  on  which  it  is 
marked  b,  b. 

C  O  L  U  M'  N  A  (kIcov,  (rrvKos).  A 
column,  employed  in  architecture  to 
support  the  entablature  and  roof  of 
an  edifice.  It  is  composed  of  three 
principal  parts :  the  capital  {capi- 
tulum);  the  shaft  (scapus) :  and  the 
base  (gpira).  The  column  was, 
moreover,  constructed  in  three  prin- 
cipal styles  or  orders,  each  possessing 
characteristic  forms  and  proportions 
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of  its  own,  distinctive  of  the  order, 
but  by  unprofessional  persons  most 
readily  distinguished  by  the  difference 
in  the  capitals.  1.  Dorica,  the  Doric, 
shown  by  the  engraving,  representing 
a  view  of  the  Parthenon,  from  G  wilt's 
**  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,"  the 
oldest,  most  substantial,  and  heaviest 
of  all,  which  has  no  base,  and  a  very 
simple  capital  (see  Capitolum,  I. 
and  2.).  2.  lonica^  the  Ionic  ;  the 
next  in  lightness,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  base,  and  has  its  capital  de- 
corated with  volutes  (see  Capititlubi, 
3.  and  4.).  3.  Corinthia,  the  Corin- 
thian, the  lightest  of  all,  which  has  a 
base  and  plinth  below  it,  and  a  deep 
capital  ornamented  with  foliage  (see 
Capituldm,  5.).  To  these  are  some- 
times added:  —  4.  Tuscanica^  the 
Tuscan,  only  known  from  the  account 
of  Vitruvius,  and  which  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Roman  Doric ;  and  5. 
Composita^  the  Composite,  a  mixed 
order,  formed  by  combining  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  with  the  foliage 
of  the  Corinthian. 

This  most  perfect  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  architectural  supports  origi- 
nated, as  is  generally  the  case,  from 
the  simplest  beginnings.  A  few 
strong  poles,  or  the  straight  trunks 
of  trees,  stuck  into  the  ground,  in 
order  to  support  a  cross-piece  for  a 
thatch  of  boughs  or  straw  to  rest 
upon,  formed  the  first  shaft  (scapujt) 
of  a  column.  When  a  tile  or  slab  of 
wo(mI  was  placed  under  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk  to  form  a  foundation,  and 
prevent  the  shaft  from  sinking  too 
deeply  into  the  ground,  the  first 
notion  of  a  baw  (npira)  was  attained ; 
and  a  similar  one,  placed  on  its  top 
to  afford  a  broader  surface  for  the 
cross-beam  or  architrave  to  rest  upon, 
furnished  the  first  capital.  Thus 
these  simple  elements,  elaborated  by 
the  genius  and  industry  of  succeeding 
ages,  produced  the  several  distinctive 
properties  of  the  architectural  orders. 
To  explain  the  peculiar  pro|H*rticR 
belonging  to  each  order  of  columns 
^  rather  the  province  of  the  ar- 


I  chitect,  than  of  a  work  of  this  nature  ; 
j  for  it  would  require  large  drawings 
and  minute  details,  scarcely  re<juisite 
for  the  classical  student  or  general 
I  reader.      One    point,    however,  is 
to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, — 
that  the  columna  of  ancient  architec- 
'  ture  always  implies  a  real^  and  not  a 
'  fictitious^  support ;   for  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  until  the 
arts  had  declined,  ever  made  use  of 
columns,  as  the  moderns  do,  in  their 
buildings,  as  a  superfluous  ornament, 
or  mere  accessory  to  the  edifice,  but 
as  a  main  and  essentially  constituent 
portion  of  the  fabric,  which  would 
immediately  fall  to  pieces   if  they 
were  removed  ;  and  that  the  abusive 
applicaticm  of  coupled,  clustered,  in- 
castrated,   imbedded   columns,  &c., 
was  never  admitted  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture ;  for  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
column  consists  in  its  isolation^  by 
I  means  of  which  it  presents  an  endless 
variety  of  views  and   changes  of 
scene,  with  every  movement  of  the 
spectator,  whether  seen  in  rank  or 
in  file. 

2.  Columna   cochlis.      A  column 
with  a  cockle  or  spiral  ataircase  in  the 


centre,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending 
to  the  top.  (P.  Victor,  de  Heg.  Urb. 
Kom.  c.  H.  and  9.)    These  were  em- 
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ployed  for  various    j)(ir|>ose8  ;  and 
mon*  espvciully  for  hunuttirff  columns^ 
to  support  oa  their  tope  the  statue  of  i 
the  peraon  whoie  acfaiereoieiits  or  | 
mtmary  they  were  erected  to  com-  , 
memorate.    Two  of  the  kind  still  , 
renmin    at   Romp,  one  constructed  ' 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  ' 
with  m  se<^ioD  hy  its  side  of  part  of  | 
the  interior,  to  show  the  epiral  ftair- 
caee,  and  which,  witli  tlie  ttatue  on 
the   top,  now  supplanted   by  Pope 
8ixtTis  v.,  was  130  feet  in  heitrht  : 
the  other,  of  a  similar  character,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninoi.    Both  are  oorered  ei- 
temally  by  apiral  haa-r^Ueft,  repre- 
senting tl^  Tarions  wars  carried  on 
hy  these  emperor*,  from  wliich  many 
figures  have  beeo  selected  to  illustrate 
these  pages. 

S.  CowflMa  roilrala.  A  eolomn 
omimented  with  imaffeii  repreecntrng 
libe  prows  (nyttra)  «  shipe  all  down 
the  shaft.  (Virjj:.  Georg.  ii.  29. 
Serviu*?,  acl' I.)  These  -were  erected 
in  commemoration  uf  per- 
sons  who  had   obtained  >'J^la 

A  great  naval  Tietory;  iWllp 
and  the  example  repre-  jM'YMC 
senta  the  one  set  ap  in  ^jXJ^g^ 

honour    of   C.    Dnilius  pi 
(Plin,  H,  N,  xxxiv    U.)  t4§& 
after  his  action  with  the 
Carthagiiiian  fleet,  b.  c  ^^^^^ 
261,  now  preserredt  to-  | 

gether  with  part  of  tibe   I 

ori*rinal  inscription  under-  c^-  --■ ^ 
neatb,  ''letniling  the  numlwr  of  vessels 
and  booty  taken,  in  the  Capitol  at 
liome. 

4w  Cokmma  BeBiea,  A  ahort  co- 
lumn erected  before  the  temple  of 
Bellona,  situated  near  the  porta  Car- 

mtntnlis  and  Cf'rrufi  Maximum,  a^rniir^t 
which  the  liomans  in  early  times 
used  to  hurl  a  spear  when  about  to 
dechire  war.  Festus,  «.  r.  Bellona. 
<hnd.  Foet  vi  9<MI. 

5.  Colurnna  MmmL  A  eolmiD 
erected  in  the  Roman  forum,  to 
which  aUTea»  thicTea,  and  other  of- 


fenders were  bound,  and  publicly 
punished.  Cic.  Serf,  58.  Id.  £>iv, 
Vern  16.  A  scon.  tL. 

6.  Cobamue  Heratli$.  The  €o- 
hauu  vf  HtreukMi  originally  and 
properly,  two  large  pyramidal  oo- 
lumna,  which  the  Phtcnicians  were 
accustomed  to  set  up  in  the  coui^ 
of  their  extensive  voyages,  as  light- 
houses and  landmarks,  whereby  to 
recogniae  particular  coaata  open  an^ 
fhtore  visit,  being  respectively  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  and  Astartc,  their 
?-tin  nnd  i«o<>n  Thev  arc  nlainlv 
show  a  by  the  annexed  w(K>d-cut, 
from  the  device  on  a  Tyriao  coin, 
where  the  two  colnmna,  with  the 
light-house  in  frontt  the  conch  nnder- 
neath,  which  the  master  of  the  vessel 
sonnded  to  announce  his  arrival  in 
port  (^see  Bucinator),  and  the  tree  re- 
presenting the  land,  evidently  explain 
the  ol^ecu  intended.  Remaiaa  of 
socfa  worka,  or  others  resembling 
them,  are  found  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, in  China,  and  in  Africa,  and  arc 
mentioned  by  Tacitua  {Germ.  34.},  aa 


existing  in  his  day  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  country  of 
J  the  Frisii  (Frisoru).  By  tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  the  two  pyra- 
midal mountains  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  Calpe  and  Abyla  (OiW- 
tar  in  Europe,  and  Cevla  in  Africa) 
were  termed  the  Columns  of  Hercidea, 
m  con-jequence  of  the  reseniblance 
which  they  bear  at  a  distance  to  the 
Ph<£nician  columns  described  above, 
and  a  corresponding  fable,  to  aeooont 
for  the  name,  was  mvented  in  fsTOOr 
I  of  their  own  hero.  Mela*  L  5.  Flin. 
1  U*N^  iiL  i^roesi. 
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COLUMN  AUIUM. 


CUMATUS. 


7.  The  kiny-fHKst^  or  mnrn-fwst  in 
a  tirober  roof,  which  suppom  the 
tie-beams  {capreoli)  and  rafken  {can- 


theni\  marked  D  in  the  iUnftratioii. 

Vitruv,  iv.  2.  1. 

OOLnMNA'RirM.  A  Roman 
tax  levied  upon  proprietors  or  ot-cu- 
pants  for  the  number  of  columns 
oontaiDed  in  their  honaei^  or  other 
boildinga  belonging  to  them.  Cic. 
AtL  xiii.  6. 

COLUMNA'RIUS.  A  worthless 
fellow,  or,  ]H»rhaps,  an  insolvent 
debtor ;  L  e.  literally  one  who  had 
been  summoned  to  receiTe  ponish- 
ment  at  the  columma  Mamia,  GbL 
ad  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9 

COLU'RIA.  Circular  segments 
of  stone  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  to  form  a  column,  when  the 
column  is  made  of  diffimnt  pieces 
Instead  of  one  entire  bloek  of  marble. 
Sidon.  Ep,  ii.  S. ;  but  the  reading 
u  not  certain. 

COLUS  (T?AcucaTT; ).  A  distaff;  com- 
monly made  out  of  a  cane  stick  about 


a  yard  in  length,  slit  at  the  top  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  wonld  open, 
and  ftim  a  nort  of  basket  ftr  contain- 
h^  the  maH  of  wool  or  llax  intended 


I  to  be  .spun  into  threads,  as  repre- 
j  sented  by  the  right-hand  figure  in 
the  annexed  wood-cot,  which  is 
copied  from  an  Egyptian  original  In 
the  British  Museum.  The  ring  which 
surrounds  it  is  intended  to  be  put  over 
!  the  wool,  as  a  sort  of  cap,  which 
keeps  the  whole  mass  together.  The 
peasantry  of  Italy  make  their  distaflk 
of  precisely  the  same  form  and  mate- 
rials at  the  present  day.  When  the 
distaff  was  filled  with  wool,  it  was 
designated  bv  such  epithets  as  compta 
(Plin.  H.  A,'  viii.  74.),  yicna  (Tibull. 

1.  8.  86.),  or  kma  aancte  (CatnlL  64. 
312. ),  and  is  shown  by  the  left-hand 
figure,  from  a  bas-relief  on  the  Forom 
of  Nerva,  at  Rome,  which  represents 
a  female  with  the  distaff  in  her  left 
hand,  the  drawn  thread  (viamt^n)  de- 
pending Unm  it,  and  in  the  aet  of 
twisting  the  spindle  (JuMmt)  with  the 
fingers  of  her  right  hand.  Compare 
also  the  article  Neo,  in  which  the 
manner  both  of  spinning,  and  of 
using  these  implements,  is  more  fully 
detuled.  ' 

COLTMB'US  (c^iviCm).  In  the 
Gloss  of  Isidoms,  a  tank  (/oeiis) 
wherein  clothes  were  washed  ;  hence, 
a  swimming  or  plunging  bath.  I^m- 
prid.  lleL  23.  Prudent,  ntpl  <m<p.  12. 

COMA  {K6ixn).  The  hair  of  the 
head ;  nearly  syiionymons  with  Oji* 
BABDcs,  but  mostly  with  an  implied 
sense  of  length  and  profusion  ;  L  e. 
a  fine  head  of  long  thick  hair  ; 
whence  we  find  the  word  applied  to 
the  mane  of  animals  (Pallad.  13. 

2.  Aul.  GeU.  14.  S.);  to  the  bom 
hair  on  the  crest  of  a  helmet  (Stat. 
Tftch.  viii.  389.  and  Crista)  ;  and 
often  connected  with  such  epithets  as 
intonsa  (Cic  Tunc.  iii.  26.),  demusa 
(Prop.  ii.  S4.  52.),  and  the  Uke. 

COMATaRIUa  8eeAcua,9. 
COHA'TUS  (icomW).    In  m 

general  sense,  one  who  is  possessed 
<if  a  head  of  long  thick  hair,  which 
is  allowed  to  luxuriate  in  its  natural 
growth  (Mart  xiL  70.  Soet  Cal,  '  i 
35.)  t  hnt  the  word  is  also  speciallj 
need  to  charaeteriae  the  Gennans 

I 
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(TertuU.  Viry.  VdamL  10.)  and 
the  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  in- 
cluding Belgica,  Celtica,  and  Aqoi- 
tnica,  all  which  were  coinpfiied 
under  the  name  of  GaUia  Comata 
(Mela,  iii.  2.  Plin.  iv.  31.  Lucan.  i. 
443.),  inconsequence  of  the  profusion 
and  abundance  of  their  hair,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  arranged, 
mufocinly  repieieiited  by  the  Ronuui 
aitiiii  like  the  esmq^le  here  mnezed, 


which  is  copied  from  a  sarcophagoii 
discorered  in  the  Villa  Amendola, 
near  Rome,  and  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  giving  the  details  of  a  combat 
between  the  Romans  and  Gaols. 

COMES  (MAMtfbt).  A  com- 
panion  or  aMOciate,  generally ;  but 
more  specially  an  attendant,  or  tutor, 
who  accompanied  his  pupil  to  and 
from  school,  in  his  walks,  &c.  Suet. 
Awa,  98.  Tib,  IS.  QemdL  35. 

A  rereUing,  feasting,  or  drinking 

bout,  commencing  after  the  cflrna, 
and  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  89. 
Lit.  xl.  13.  Cic.  Cal  15.  Suet.  Tit, 
7.)  Oiedi  seenes  of  this  nature  are 
fteqacntly  represented  on  fictile  vases. 
fMus.  Borb.  V.  51.  Millin.  Van.  Ant. 
ii.  58.  Tischbein.  ii.  55.  Wink.  Motu 
Ined.  200.),  in  which  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  is  indicated  by  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  eandehibra,  the  festtTitj 
by  the  presence  of  Comut  and  winged 
genii,  and  the  debauchery  by  the 
mixed  company  of  conrresans»danetng, 
playinf^,  and  singing  girls. 

C  O  M I S  S  A' T  O  it  {Kuiuurrii^ 


[  ffv^'lr6^y]s^.  A  reveller,  who  forms 
one  of  the  company  at  a  cominHatw^ 
or  totae  portjf,  (Liv.  xL  9.  Cic. 
Ctd,  M.)  It  was  not  always  nsaal 
for  the  comUaator  to  dine  (rcmar«) 
with  his  host ;  but  he  was  often  in- 
vited to  come  in  and  take  his  wine 
with  the  company  after  he  had  dined 
elsewhere;  as  llabiuuas  comes  from 
the  eama  of  Seissa  to  the  eosniiMliie 
of  Trimalchio — Habhma»  commaUtr 
intramt  Pet  Sat*  65.  8.  Gompaie 
Liv.  xl.  7. 

COMIT'lUM.  An  enclosed  place 
abutting  on  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
near  the  Cbris,  where  the  Comttia 
Centnriata  were  held  and  eanses 
tried.   (Yam^  L.L,  v.  155.)  It  was 

originally  uncovered,  in  conseqtienoe 
of  which  the  assemblies  were  oWvn 
obliged  to  be  dissolved  when  the 
weather  was  bad  ;  but  was  roofed  in, 
to  obriate  this  ineonTenienee»  daring 
the  second  Punic  war.  (liv.  xxviu 
36.)  Some  lofty  walls,  still  remain- 
ing under  the  Palatine  hill,  are  sup- 

1  posed  to  Ih?  vestiges  of  this  building. 
COMMENTAC'ULUM  or  COM- 
MOTAOULUhL    A  wand  whieh 
the   Roman   priesthood  carried  in 
their  sacrificial  processions,  wherewith 

I  to  clear  the  way,  and  prevent  the 
populace  from  closing  too  near  upon 

.  them.    Featus.  «.  v. 

I  COMPEDI'TU&  Havhig  fetten 
or  shackles  apmi  the  feeii  hat  the 


word  more  especially  desi;rnatp«;  n 
slave  who  always  wore,  and  worked 
in,  fetters  (Seneca,    Tranq,  c.  10. 

c  c 
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COM  PES. 


COMPLU\TUM. 


Plaat.  Capt.  v.  i.  23.  Cato,  R.  R.  56. 
Compare  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6  31.),  like 
the  galley-slave8  of  modern  Italy, 
whose  chains  are  made  precisely  like 
those  worn  by  the  figure  in  the  illus- 
tration, from  an  engraved  gem,  which 
represents  Saturn  in  fetters  ;  an  ad- 
junct frequently  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  statues  of  this  deity,  but  from 
which  they  were  removed  during  his 
festival  in  the  month  of  September 
(Stat.  Sylv.  i.  6.  4.),  when  a  tempo- 
rary liberty  was  also  allowed  to  the 
slaves  in  allusion  to  the  happy  con- 
dition which  mankind  were  supposed 
to  have  enjoyed  under  his  reign. 

C  O  M  P  E  S  (itcJt;).  a  fetter,  or 
shackle  for  the  feet ;  as  shown  by 
the  preceding  wood-cut,  and  the  illus- 
tration *.  Catulus. 

2.  A  ring  of  silver  or  gold,  worn 
by  women  round  the  bottom  of  the 
leg,  just  above  the  ankle,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  bracelet  is  round  the 
wrist  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  54.  Com- 


pare xxxiii.  12.  Pet.  Sat.  67.  7.),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  Pompeian  painting  of  Ariadne. 
Ornaments  of  this  nature  were  con- 
fined to  females  of  the  plebeian  classes 
at  Rome,  to  courtesans,  dancing  girls, 
and  characters  of  that  description,  who 
went  with  bare  feet,  and  partially  ex- 
posed their  legs ;  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  entirely  concealed 
under  the  long  and  training  drapery 
of  the  Roman  ladies  and  matrons. 
For  a  similar  reason,  they  are  never 
represented  in  the  Pompeian  paint- 
ings on  figures  who  wear  shoes,  but 
only  when  the  foot  and  ankle  is 
uncovered;  but  when  Petronius,  in 


the  passage  cited,  places  them  on  the 
legs  of  Fortunata  above  her  shoes, 
it  is  to  ridicule  the  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  wife  of  the 
parvenu  by  the  adoption  of  an  unusual 
custom. 

COM'PITUM.  A  place  where 
two  or  more  roads  meet ;  more  espe- 


cially with  reference  to  the  country 
( Virg.  Georg.  ii.  382.),  in  contradis*- 
tinction  from  trivium,  which  applies 
more  to  the  streets  of  a  town.  (Cic. 
Agr.  i.  3.)  It  was  customary  to 
erect  altars,  shrines,  and  small  temples 
on  these  spots,  at  which  religious 
rites  in  honour  of  the  Lares  Compi- 
tales,  the  deities  who  presided  over 
cross-roads,  were  performed  by  the 
country  people  (Prop.  iv.  3.  54.) ; 
whence  the  word  compitum  is  some- 
times used  for  a  shriue  erecte<l  on 
such  a  spot.  (Grat.  Cyneg.  483.  Pers. 
iv.  28.)  All  these  particulars  are 
elucidated  by  the  illustration,  from  a 
landscape  painting  at  Pompeii. 

COMPLU'VIUM.  A  larf^e 
square  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
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roof  which  covered  the  four  sides  of 
an  Atrium  m  Roman  houses,  and  to- 
wards which  these  sides  converged 
for  the  purpoee  of  earrying  down  the 
nin  into  a  refervoir  {ia^ilmrum)  in 
the  floor  immediately  under  it ;  as  if 
clearly  shown  hy  the  illustration,  re- 
presenting the  interior  of  a  Pompeian 
Atrium  restored.  ( Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
161.  Festus,  M.  Impluviom.  VitruT.  vi. 
3.6w)  fnapaisagaofSQetoniiisC^M^. 

92. X  the  whole  of  the  open  space, 
or  area  surrounded  by  the  colon- 
nade, is  flt  ^'iiriiated  the  compluvium, 

CONC/t'DES.  A  barricade  made 
of  trees  cut  down  and  placed  across  a 
road  to  impede  the  approach  or  pur- 
init  of  a  hostile  force.  (Tac  Amu.  i. 
50.  Veg.  Mil  iii.  22.)  On  the  co- 
lumns of  Trajan  and  Antonine  the 
Roman,  as  well  as  barbarian,  soldiers 
are  frequently  represented  in  the  act 
of  lUIn^  trees  for  this  and  similar 
pQTpoecs. 

CON'CHA  {Khxn\  atrictty,  a 
shell-fish,  such  as  the  muscle,  pearl 
oyster,  or  murex ;  and,  as  various 
household  utensils  were  made  out  of 
the  shells  of  these  fish,  or  in  imitation 
of  them,  the  name  is  commonly  given 
to  such  objects ;  as  to  a  salt-cellar 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  3.  14.)  ;  a  drinking:  cup 
(Juv.  vi.  303.) ;  a  vase  for  unguents. 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  22.  Juv.  vi.  419. 

2.  The  conchy  or  Triton's  shell, 
which  they  are  frequently  represented 
hy  poets  and  ar- 
tMls  as  blowing  in 
place  of  a  trumpet 
(Plin-  //.  iV.  ix.  4. 
Lucan,  ix.  394.), 
in  whidi  eases  the 
shell  more  closely 
resembles  the  hu- 
cina^  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  engraving  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp. 

CONCILIAB'ULUM.  In  a  ge- 
neral sense,  sny  plaea  of  pnblio  re- 
sort; hot  more  especially  a  rendez- 
TOOS  where  the  country  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  at 
stated  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 


transacting  business,  holding  markets, 
and  settling  disputes,  thus  answer- 
ing very  nearly  to  our  marktl  and 
oanss-loiiiiM,  and  pbees  whars  foirs 
are  appointed  to  he  h<dd.  Festns»  9. 
V.  Liv.  vii.  15.  Id.  izxtT.  I.  and  56. 
Id.  xl.  37. 

CONCLA'VE.  A  general  name, 
applied  indiscriminately  to  any  room 
or  apartment  in  a  house  which  is  not 
a  pahlic  passsge  room,  hot  mi^t  ha 
looked  with  a  key,  whether  a  dminff- 
room,  bed-room,  &c.  Fesius,  n.  i». 
Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  35.  Id.  Heaut.  v.  1. 
29.  Cic.  Rose.  Am,  23.  Id.  Or,  ii.  86. 
Vitruv.  vi.  3.  8. 

CON'CREPO.   See  Casprras. 

CONCUBI'NA.  A  female  who 
had  contracted  the  peculiar  sort  of 
alliance  termed  concuhiMahu,  Cic 
Or.  i.  40.  Dvr.  25.  7. 

CONCUBINA'TUS.  Properly, 
an  allianee  hetween  two  penons  of 
different  sexes,  in  the  nature  of  a 
marriage,  which  was  not  looked  upon 
as  immoral  or  degrading  amongst  the 
Romans,  so  long  as  each  party  re- 
mained single,  though  it  had  none 
of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  a 
proper  marriage  attached  to  it.  It 
nsoally  occurred  hetween  persons  of 
unequal  rank  or  condition,  but  who 
still  wished  to  live  together,  as  be- 
tween a  senator  and  treed -woman  j 
and,  in  effect,  very  closely  resembled 
the  so  called  morganatie  marriages  of 
crowned  heads  or  princes  with  persons 
of  inferior  rank,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  some  countries,  may  be  impolitic 
or  illetrnl,  but  not  immoral.  Becker, 
Gailuji.  Ulp,  Dig.  25.  7.  1.  lb.  48.  5. 13. 

CONGUBI'NUS.  A  man  who 
contracts  the  alliance  termed  coneu- 
binatus  with  a  female.  CatoU.  61. 
130.  Quint,  i.  2.  8. 

CONDA'LIUM.  A  ring  worn 
on  the  first  joint  {condt/his^  kovZvKos) 
of  the  fore-finger. 
(Festos-  s.  Con- 
dylus.  Plant.  Trin.  _  , 
iv.  3.  7.  and  15.)  \ 
The  commenta- 
tors and  lexicographers  ini'er  from  the 
c  c  2 
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passage  of  Plautus  (/.  c.)  that  rings  of  1 
this  description  were  peculiar  to  the  I 
blave  class ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  amdaimm,  which  Stesimiis  loeet  in 
the  play,  was  his  own;  it  migfat 
sorely  have  been  his  master's  ;  and 
the  one  in  our  engravinpj  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  female  in  a  bronze 
statue  discovered  at  Uercuianeum. 
There  are,  however,  two  statues  in 
^  Vatican  (Viseonti,  Mmm.  Pio 
C2BM.  iiL  S8.  and  29.).  both  repre- 
senting comic  actors  (one  of  them 
certainly  a  slave),  who  wear  similar 
rings  on  the  same  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger, bat  en  the  left  hand. 

CONDITinrUBl     Seneca,  Ep. 
y'l.    Same  as 

CONDIT(yRlUM.      An  under- 
ground vault  or  burying-place  (rfe- 
scendit  in  cvmiUurium.  Pet,  SaL  111. 
7. ),  in  which  a  corpse  was  deposited  j 
in  a  ooflin,  without  being  reduced  to  | 
ashes  (Plin.  H.N.  Til  16.);  a  practice 
prevalent  amongst  the  Romans  at  the  | 
two  extreme  periods  of  their  history,  | 
before  the  custom  of  burning  had  ob- 
tained, and  after  it  had  been  relin-  | 
quished.  This  is  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  though  it  also  occurs  in 
a  more  general  sense  for  a  monument 
erected  above  ground  (  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  | 
10.  5.);  and  in  which  cinerary  urns  ' 
wt;re  also  placed.    The  illustration 


represents  the  seetioD  and  plan  of  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  excavated  in  the 

rock  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Aventine  hill,  at  a  depth  of  forty  feel 
below  the  surface  ;  the  centre  shaft 
formed  a  staircase  for  descending  into 


COMVAlUUfiATlO. 

the  sepulchre,  which  is  a  circular 
chamber,  having  an  external  corridor 
all  round  it,  as  shown  by  the  ground- 
plan  in  miniature  at  the  left  hand  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  engraving.  It 
also  contains  niches  for  cinerary 
urns,  which  may  have  been  made  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

2.  {Kipva^),  The  chest  or  coffin  in 
which  the  dead  body  was  encssed, 
when  placed  in  the  vault  (Suet 


Aug.  18.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvii.  7.) 
The  illustration  represents  the  colfin 
of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
which  was  discovered  iu  an  under- 
ground sepulchre  of  the  Cornel iau 
family  on  the  Appian  way.  The 
whole  is  carved  in  a  grey-coloured 
stone  of  volcanic  formation  (peperino) 
with  dentils,  triglyphs,  and  rosettes 
in  the  nietopi's  ;  the  top  slab  takes 
o1S  as  a  lid ;  and  ou  the  side  is  en- 
graved tfM  IbUowbg  epitaph,  not 
only  carious  ss  identifying  for  whona 
the  coAn  was  made,  but  as  an  aa- 
thentie  specimen  of  early  Latinity.  — > 

miiMKi  ir« .  i.%x'ir*  .  tcirio  .  HAiiHATri .  onaivoo  .  tatku, 

rHOUNATVI.  rOIITU  .  VIR  .  lUriKXimVK  .  «JVOIV»  .  vmua  . 
VWTUTKI  .  rAkUTMA  . 

rviT.coMMM. .  cmmam  .  jbimu*  .  «it'Bi  .  rvit .  Arvo  .  voa  . 

  _____  TAWUMA  .  OiSArMA  . 

8.  A  magasine  in  which  militarv 
engines  were  kept   Ammian.  zviiu 

9.  1. 

CONDUS,  or  Fnmuu  Ckmdus. 
See  Prom  us. 

CONa>TLIia  Same  as  Conda- 
uuii.    Festus, «.  o. 

CONFARREA'TIO.  Onaoftho 
three  forms  of  contracting  marriage 
in  use  amongst  the  Romans  ;  believed 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  as  it 
was  the  most  solemn  form,  for  it  par- 
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took  of  the  nalore  of  a  religioui  eeve-  i 

mony,  whereas  the  other  two  were  i 
merely  civil  contracts.    It  was  so-  ' 
lenmised  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, the  high  priest,  and  Fiamen 
Dialie  ;  was  aceompanied  by  prayers, 
and  the  saciifioe  of  a  theepi  the  skin 
of  which  was  spread  over  the  chairs  | 
on  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  , 
sat.     The  name   obtained   from   a  I 
custom  belonging  to  it  of  carrying  a 
flour  cake  (Jar)  befim  the  bnde  at 
ahe  retoned  fimn  the  wedding.  (Ar- 
noK  ir.  140.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Chorp,  I 
i.  31.  ^n.  iv.  374.  Plin.  II.  N.  xviii. 
3.)    An  ancient  marble,  representing  | 
this  ceremony,  is  engraved  and  de-  I 
acribed  bj  BartoU  QAdmiramL  pL58.), 
and  bj  Lnmiaden  (AnHguiHn  of 
Some,  appendix  iiL) ;  but  the  figures 
are  too  numerous,  and  the  details  too 
minute,  to  bear  a  reduction  adapted 
to  these  pages. 

CONFARREA'TUS.  One  who 
la  married  by  the  eeremony  of  cm* 
farreatio.    Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16. 

CONGIA'RIUM.  A  hirgt&s,  or 
donation,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
conf/ii  filled  with  wine,  oil,  salt,  &c. 
(Liv.  XXV.  2.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  17. 
ill  xxxL  41.x  which  it  waa  eostom* 
aiy  with  the  Roman  kings,  eonanlsi 
and  emperors  to  distribirte  amongit 
the  people  at  their  own  expense. 
(Suet.  Aero,  7.  Plin.  Paneg.  25.) 
This  is  the  original  and  strict  mean-  ' 
ing  of  the  term;  but  in  process  of 
time,  donatiooa  cf  other  thingai  even 
money  (Suet  Atiff,  41.),  were  deaig- 
nated  by  the  same  name,  as  well  as  a 
largess  made  to  the  soldiery  (Oic. 
Att.  xvi.  8.),  though  the  proper  name 
for  that  is  donatiuum.  The  manner  , 
of  diatribating  thcae  iSiTonra  waa  aa 
IbUows  ; — the  ddunr  aat  upon  an  ele-  f 
rated  tribunal  (su^estum),  which  the 
recipients  approached  one  by  one,  and 
were  presented  with  a  token  (tes.seraX 
upon  which  the  amount  to  be  received  ' 
was  written,  and  made  payable  upon  : 
presentment  at  the  magaaine  of  the 
ipver;  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  baa-relief  on  the  arch  of  , 


Conatantme  at  Room;  or,  in  some 
eaiea,  the  tokeoa  were  thrown  down 


promiscuously  amongst  the  crowd  to 
be  aerambled  ibr,  when  th^  were 

expressly  called  mUnlia. 

C  O  N'  G  lU  S.  A  Roman  liquid 
measure,  containing  six  sertarii,  or 
twelve  hemina:  (Rhemn.  Fann.  de 
Pond,  et  Mau.  70.  Cato,  57.^, 
the  ibnn  and  character  of  which  la 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraTing, 


from  an  original  of  the  age  of  Vespa- 
sian, now  kaown  aa  me  Famese 
Congius.     The  large  lettera  P.X. 

stand  for  pondit  demn. 

CONISTE'RIUM  (/coviVrpa).  An 
apartment  in  the  palcestra  or  ffipnua^ 
sium,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
orer  with  line^  land  {k6vis\  or  in 
which  the  bodiea  of  the  wrestlers 
were  rubbed  over  with  sand  after 
being  anointed.    Vitruv.  v.  11. 

CONO'PEUM  or  CONOPFUM 
{KtavtoKtutv,  or  Ktavwwuov).    A  tniui(juitu 

net,  suspended  over  a  sleeping  couch, 
or  over  persons  repoaing  out  of  doors, 
to  keep  off  the  gnata  and  other  trou- 
blesome insects;  the  use  of  whieh 
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originated  in  Egypt.  Hor.  Epini.  ix. 
16.  Prop.  iii.  11.  45.  Varro,  R,  R. 
ii  10.  8.  Jqt.  tl  80.,  in  which  pas- 
sage the  penaltimate  is  long. 

COMQUISIT(yR£a  Press- 
masters,  or  recruiting  officers;  who 
were  appointed  to  go  and  sock  out 
certain  citizens,  selected  hy  the  consul 
Ibr  conscripts,  and  compel  them  upon 
his  anthori^  to  take  the  military 
oitfi»  and  enter  the  setrioe  \  whereas, 
on  common  occasions,  the  citizens 
presented  themselves  voluntarily  to 
be  enrolled  Cic  Mil.  25.  Liv.  xxi. 
11.  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  2.  Compare  Cic. 
Pno.  OmM.  S.  Lit.  xziiL  9S.  xzr.  6. 

CONSECRA'TIO  (a>o««wrij , 
i^iiptaais).  The  act  of  deification, 
or  canonisation  ;  hy  which  cere- 
mony a  mortal  was  enrolled  amongst 
the  gods,  and  admitted  to  a  partici- 
patioii  in  diTUie  honours,  a  disonctioD 
usually  conferred  apon  the  Roman 
Emperors,  but  unknown  under  the 
republic.  The  chief  part  of  this 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  a  pyre  of 
faggots  and  rough  wood  was  raised, 
eovered  externally  by  an  ornamental 
design,  resembling  n  tabernacle  of 
three  or  four  stories,  each  of  which 
lessened  as  they  pot  higher,  and  were 
ornamented  with  statues,  drapery, 
and  other  decorations.    In  the  se- 


cond story,  a  splendid  couch,  with 
a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  lying 
on  it,  was  deposited,  and  surrounded 
with  all  kincls  of  aromatic  herbs. 

The  whole  mass  was  then  ignited 
and  an  eagle  let  loose  from  the  top 
Story,  which  was  believed  to  carry 


the  soul  up  to  heaven,  as  seen  in  the 
subjoined  wood-cut,  from  a  bas-relief 


on  the  arch  of  Titus,  representing 
the  deification  of  that  emperor.  The 
first  wood  cut  shows  the  tabeniacle, 
from  a  medal  of  Caracalla,  which 
bean  the  inacription  GoNsncnATio  at 
a  legend.  Tac.  AniL  xiiL  2.  Suet 
Ihm,  2.  Herodian.  iv.  2. 

CONSTR  A'TUM.  In  general, 
any  flooring  made  of  planks  :  as,  1. 
Constratum  navis  (Pet.  Sat,  100.), 
the  dSecA  of  a  thip^  which  is  Tery 
dearij  expreased  in  the  annexed 
engraTing,  from  a  bas-relief  on  the 


tomb  of  Munatius  Plane  us  at  Pom- 
peii. S.  OmglratMm  ptmii*  (Lir. 
XXX.  10.\,  the  flooring  which  affinds 
a  gangway  over  a  hri^  of  boats,  as 


in  the  annexed  example,  from  the 

Column  of  Antoninus,  or  over  a 
wooden  hridge,  as  in  the  illustration 
to  Pons  Sublicius. 
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CONSUL  (uTOToy).  A  consul  ; 
one  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  an- 
Dually  elected  by  the  Roman  people 
during  the  republican  period,  and 
nominally  retained  under  the  empire, 
though  with  reey  diffeient  and  limited 
powers.  The  outward  ijmhols  of 
their  authority  -wrere  the  fasces,  which 
were  carried  before  them  by  twelve 
lictors ;  an  ivory  sceptre  (sceptrum 
ehurmeum^  or  scipio  ebumeus),  with 
the  image  of  an  eagle  on  iti  top ;  and 
the  embrmdered  toga  (ioga  pieftt), 
which,  however,  was  only  worn  upon 
certain  occasions  :  their  ordinary 
civil  costume  being  the  toga  and 
tunica,  with  the  laius  clavus ;  their 
MiKtfyy  onOi  the  pobtduMtMhBKtf  hricOf 
and  paranmwm,  Conaeqnently,  on 
works  of  art,  <hey  are  represented 
without  any  very  distinctive  marks  ; 
either  simply  draped  in  the  toga,  or 
in  the  same  military  costume  as  other 
saperior  officers;  as  on  the  consular 
eoma  of  Cn.  Pisov  and  of  Cinnat  in 
Spanheim,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88.  91. 

CONTABULA'TIO.  The  lone- 
parallel  folds  in  a  loose  garment,  such 
as  the  toga,  paUa, 
pallium^  &C.,  which 
naag  down  ftom 
the  ahonlderB»  and 
present  the  appear- 
ance of  folding  or 
lapping  over  one 
another,  like  a 
boarding  of  planka 
iaawooiden  hnild- 
ing,  as  is  plain- 
ly demonstrated  by 
the  lines  at  the  back 
of  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, from  a  fletlio 
▼aae.  ApaL  Met 
zL  p.  240.  Compare  Tertall.  d»  PaU. 
5.  and  Corrugis. 

C  O  N  T  A  R 1 1,  and  €  O  N  T  A' T  T 
(^Koyr6<popot).  Soldiers  armed  with  the 
long  pike  styled  coafar.  Inscript 
A.  Omt.  40.  S.  and  8.  Y^get  InL 
iB.  6.  Arrian.  Tact  p.  15.  See  Goir- 

TUfl.  3. 

CONTIGNA'TIO.     The  wood- 


work of  beams  and  joists  which  sup- 
ports the  floorinjr  in  a  building  of 
several  stories  (\  itruv.  vi.  U.  Pallad. 

i.  9.);  whence  also  used  to  designate 
the  floor  or  story  itselt    Csbs.  B,  C. 

ii.  9.  \Ay,  xzt  62* 
CONTOMONOB'OLON.  A 

game  in  which  feats  of  leaping  were 
displayed  by  men  who  made  use  of  a 
pole  {cinitus)  to  assist  their  exertions. 
Imp.  Justin.  Cod.  3.  43.  3.  Com- 
pare MowraoLcnf. 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (vtffW|Pe«). 
Comrades  or  mrs«*aMileff;  Le.  soldiers 
who  shared  the  same  quarters,  and 
lived  tofiether  under  the  same  tent ; 
each  tent  being  occupied  by  ten  men, 
with  a  snhaltem  (dmmas),  something 
like  onr  sergeant  or  corporal,  at  their 
head.  Festus.  t.  v.  Veg.  Mil.  ii.  8. 
and  13.  Cio.  Ligar,  7.  Hirt  BtU. 
Alex.  16. 

2.  Young  men  of  distinguished 
families,  who  accompanied  a  general 
in  hia  military  expeditiona,  for  the 
porpoae  of  learning  the  art  of  war, 

were  also  termed  his  contubcmnies, 
or  on  his  staff.  Cic  Cac/.  30.  Suet 
Jul.  42. 

3.  Hence,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
any  eloae  or  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintanoee.    Plin.  Ep.  iy.  27.  5. 

4.  Persons  living  together  aa  man 
and  wife,  without  being  legally  mar- 
ried ;  as  slaves,  or  a  freed  man  and 
a  slave.  Pet.  SaL  96.  7.  Id.  57.  6. 
ColamelL  t  8.  5.  Id.  idL  S.  7. 

CONTUBER'NIUM  (<ni«nnn4«> 
A  military  tent  in  which  ten  soldiers 
and  their  corporal  (dvcnnu*,  or  caput 
contxtbernii)  are  quartered  together 
(Cajs.  B,  C.  iiL  76.  Tac.  Hist  i. 
43.};  whenee,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  an^  dwdling  in  which  several 
persons  live  together  (Suet.  CaL  10. 
Tac.  Hist.  iii.  74  )  ;  and  especially, 
the  abode  of  a  pair  of  slaves,  male 
and  female.    Columell.  xii.  1.  2. 

CONTUS  (kokt^s).  a  long  and 
strong  pole,  shod  with  iron,  employed 
for  pmiting ;  i.  e.  for  poshing  on  a 
boat  against  the  stream,  instead  of 
rowing,  like  oar  puni-poU;  as  shown 
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in  the  annexed  en«^avinp,  from  the 
Terjr  ancient  mosaic  pavement  in  the 


temple  of  Prenette  (now  Palestrtna), 
Virg.  Mm.  TL  808.  Eurip.  Akmt 

262. 

2.  A  pole  of  similar  character,  em- 
ployed on  board  ship  (Virg.  jfln.  v. 
SOS.)  for  various  purposes ;  to  keep 
(he  ytmtX  off  the  roekt  or  shore 
(Horn.  Od,  ix.  487.);  for  Uking 
soundings  (Festns.  a.  Percunctatio. 
Donat  ad  Terent  Hec.  i.  2.  2.)  ;  and 
similar  uses.  Every  trireme  was 
fUmished  with  three  such  poles,  of 


different  sizes  (Bockh.  Urk.  p.  12.').); 
and  in  the  illustration  at  p.  91.  («. 
Bucinator),  one  of  the  sailors  is 
observed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Tessel*  which  is  Just  about  to  enter 
the  port»  with  a  contut  in  his  hands. 

3.  A  cavalry  pike  of  very  great 
weight  and  length  ( Non.  s.  v.  p.  5.55. 
Arrian.  Tact.  p.  15.,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  juxta-positiou  from 
the  lance,  A(^7x^,  Ameea),  and  resem^ 
bling  the  Mseedonian  JonMo,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  not  quite  so  long. 
(Veg.  Mil.  iii.  24.)  It  was  the  na- 
tional weapon  of  the  Sarmatians 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  35.  Stat  Ackill.  ii. 
418.  SiL  ItaL  XT.  684.);  though 
oceaskmall J  adopted  by  the  Greeks* 
and  some  of  the  Roman  cavalry  (Ar« 
rian.  p.  16.);  and  was  likewise  em- 
ployed by  sportsmen  in  hunting  wild 
beasts.  (Graf.  Cyneg.  117.)  The 
length  and  strength  of  the  weapon 


in  the  illostration,  which  represents 
Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Issns, 
from  the  great  mosaic  of  Pompeii, 
favours  the  belief  that  we  have  in  it  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  contus.  It  may 
be  remarsed  that  only  one  half  of  its 
enthre  length  is  presented  to  the  view, 
as  fhe  portion  behind  the  hand,  which 
is  placed  at  the  centre  of  ^avity,  has 
perished,  from  the  mutilation  of  the 
original  ;  and,  likewise,  that  it  is 
erroneously  instanced  as  an  example 
of  the  saftMo,  an  arm  whieh  belonged 
to  the  mfamirjff  and  was  stfll  more 
ponderous. 

CO'yVS  (K&fot).  Generally,  any- 
thing of  a  conical  figure ;  whence,  in 
a  more  special  sense  :  — 


1.  The  metallic  ridge  on  the  scoll 

piece  of  a  helmet,  to  which  the  crest 
was  affixed  (Plin.  H.N.  x.  1.  Virg. 
y^n.  iii.  468.)  ;  for  M  hich  the  genuine 
Latin  word  is  Apex  ;  which  see. 

S.  A  partienlar  kind  cf  snn-dial ; 
from  its  designatioD,  supposed  to 
have  been  described  upon  an  eleva- 
tion of  conical  form.  Vitruv.  ix.  8.  1. 

CONVIV'lUM  ( 
aair).  A  feast,  or  banquet ;  but  at 
regular  and  proper  hours,  and  with- 
out any  implied  notion  of  debancherj 
or  excess ;  in  which  respect  it  dilliers 
from  rfmf.<!:f!nflo,  wliich  was  a  pro* 
tracted  revel  after  the  canriviitm, 
Cic.  Snicrt.  13.  Id.  Verr.  ii.  4.  27. 
Id,  OJic.  iii.  14. 
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COOPER'CULUM.   Same  as 

COOPERTO'RIUM.  Look  cloth- 
ing^ as  a  covering  for  animals,  ob- 
jects, or  persons.  Veg,  VtL  ilL  77. 
SCSBV.  Dtg.  34.  2.  39. 

C(yPA.  A  girl  who  frequents 
the  tarernt,  where  the  gaim  a  liTeli- 
hood  by  daneiog;  shigiiig,  and  play* 
ing  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany. Suet.  Nero,  27.  Virg.  Copa^  1. 

COPA'DIA.  Delicacies  for  the 
table,  or  dainties  for  gourmands. 
Apie.  tL  1.  tIL  6. 

COPH'INUS  (mffiMt).  A  large 
kind  of  basket  or  hamper^  yerj  gene- 
rally employed  in  gardening  and 
husbandry  (Columell.  xi.  3.  51.),  as 
well  as  lor  other  purposes.  (Juv. 
Sat  ill  14.  Id.  tL  542.)  The  iJlus- 
tratkm  anaescd,  which  u  eopied 


COPO.    See  Cal  po. 
COPCNA.    See  Caupona. 
COPREA  (Kowpias).   A  jetier  or 
buffoon;  a  word  firat  introduced 

under  the  Roman  emperors  (Snet 
Tib.  61.  Oaud.  S.  Diu  Cass.  XT. 
28.) ;  in  whose  palaces  such  charac- 
ters were  kept,  like  the  kings'  jesters 
of  the  middle  ages. 

COPTA  (ifo»Ti|).  A  tort  of  hard 
cake  or  biscuit^  which  would  keep 
for  a  long  time,  and  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  great  distances.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  was  famed  for  its  manufac- 
ture.  Mart  xiv.  68. 

COPTOPLACEN'TA  (irermA». 
Kovs).  Same  as  the  preceding.  Pet. 
Sat.  40.  Poet.  Lat.  Min.  op.  Wema- 
dorf.  toTTi.  ii.  p.  234. 

COP'L'LA.  A  leash  for  coupling 
sporting  dogs,  as  in  the  example, 


from  an  engraved  gem,  probably  re- 
preaenta  a  haaket  of  tiiia  deseription ; 
die  flowers  placed  in  it  indicate  its 
Qse,  and  t]i«  sixe  is  dedared  by  there 

beinc  two  persons  to  8upj>ort  it. 

COP'IS  (Kd^t^).  A  scimitar;  a 
sword  with  a  convex  edge  (leniter 
eurvatut.  Curt  viii.  14.),  and,  conse- 


from  a  bas-relief,  representing  the 
funeral  of  Meleaper.   ()v.  Trist.y.9. 

2.  A  breast-collar  attached  to  the 
traces,  by  which  drangfat  horses  or 
mules  drew  their  loads^  as  in  the 


qoently,  better  adapted  fbr  catting 

than  thrusting.  It  was  more  espe- 
cially peculiar  to  the  Eastern  nations 
(Xen.  Cyr.  ii.  1.  9.  vi.  2.  10.);  and, 
accordingly,  the  example  here  given 
ia  lying  on  the  ground  beside  a 
wounded  Phrygian,  in  a  statue  exa^ 
vated  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  hunting  knife  (culter  vena- 
tortus)^  in  consequence  of  its  having  a 
convex  edge  (see  the  illustration  «. 
CuiffXB,  3.),  is  called  hr  the  same 
name  fai  Apuleina,  Met  tlL  p.  S48. 


example,  from  a  painting  at  Hercn- 
laneum,  after  Ginzrot.  ApuL  Mu, 
ix.  p.  185. 

COQUUS  (jidyttpos),  A  cook 
(Mart  ziT.  ssa  Lit.  xndz,  6.); 
and  in  early  times  a  aioilsr  qfhnad 
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(F«tiif,  «.  V.  Plin.  H,  N.  xviiL  28.) 
It  was  not  nntU  u.c.  568.,  thai  the 
haker^s  became  a  distinct  trade  at 
Rome  ;  and  previously  to  this  period 
each  family  ground  their  own  flour, 
the  cook  making  and  baking  the 
bread.  (Plin.  Lc.)  The  Greek 
7«ipor  was  also  originally  employed 
in  making  bread  for  the  family. 

COR'  A  X  iKdpa^).  A  Greek  word, 
-which  occurs  in  a  Latin  form  in 
Vitruviiis,  but  only  as  a  translation 
from  Diades,  who  merely  mentions  it 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  military 
engines  employed  in  the  attack  of 
fbrtifled  places,  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  very  inefficient, 
and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  de- 
scribing. (Vitruv.  X.  13.  8.)  Po- 
lybios  also  gives  the  same  appellation 
to  an  engine  employed  the  Romans 
on  boaid  shi^and  describes  at  lenprth 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed and  applied.    Polyb.  i.  22. 

CORBIC'ULA.  (Pallad.  ii.  10. 
6.)    Diminative  of 

COR'BIS.  A  haskel  of  wicker- 
work,  made  in  a  pyramidical  or 
conical  shape  (Varro, 
L.L.  V.  139.  Id.  It  R.  i. 
22.  I.  Isidor.  Orig.  xx. 
9.  Compare  Arrian.  AmJt, 
T.  7.  8.  «XlyM«  ^^Tw 
vifsiieciSIt),  and  used  for 
a  variety  of  apncultural 
purposes,  the  particular  application 
being  generally  marked  by  a  charac- 
teristic epithet,  as :  — 

1.  CtM§  mmona  t  a  hasket  vsed 
Ihr  measuring  com  in  the  ear,  as  op- 
posed to  the  modius,  in  which  it  was 
measnred  after  it  had  been  threshed 
ont  (Cic.  Scxt.  38.  Cato,  B.  It  136.) ; 
or  in  which  the  ears  of  com  (spicas) 
were  collected  hy  the  reaper,  when 
eadi  ear  was  nicked  off  from  the  top 
of  the  stalk  by  a  serrated  instrument 
(Isee  the  illustration  and  description 
«.  Fah  denticuJata),  instead  of  being 
cut  with  the  straw.  Varro,  i?.  R.  l 
50.  1.  Propert.  iv.  11.  S8.  Or.  Met 
648. 

%.  CorbiM  paMUonuBi  a  hasket 


of  the  same  character,  which  con- 
tained a  certain  measure  of  green 
food  for  cattle.   ColunelL  fl  3.  5. 

Id.  xi.  2.  99. 

3.  Corbis  comtricta  ;  a  basket  of 
similar  character,  employed  as  a 
mussle  for  horses  (Veget  Jfdbm. 
iiL  28.  2.),  but  here  the  reading  is 
doubtftil ;  8cfandder  has  curcuma. 

The  example  introduced  above  is 
copied  from  a  fresco  painting  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Nasonian  family  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  near  Rome, 
where  it  ^mears  sereral  tamea  in  Uie 
hands  of  figures  engaged  in  mral 
occupations  ;  and  is  pven  as  a  genu- 
ine specimen  of  the  Roman  corbis  or 
cvrbula^  on  account  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  there  applied,  its  affinity 
in  form  to  the  descriptions  cited  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  becanae 
a  basket  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  materials  is  now  employed  by 
the  Neapolitan  peasantry  for  similar 
purposes,  and  called  by  a  diminutive 
of  die  same  name,  Is  eorbelku 

COR'BITA  (vXoTov  trtntymy^  or 
<nrnty6y),  A  merchantman;  but 
more  accurately,  a  ship  employed 
solely  for  the  transport  of  corn,  and 
so  termed,  because  it  carried  a 
corhU  at  die  mast-head.  (Festoat 
s,  0.)  These  were  large  and  heavj 
sailing  vessels  (Plant  iVn.  iii.  1.  4. 
Lucil.  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  533.  Com- 
pare Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.),  with  two 
masts,  as  proved  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  medal  of  Commodns» 


struck  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  chartered  a  number  of  vessels 
to  hrmg  com  to  Rome  from  AMat, 
and  Egypt,  as  narrated  by  Lam- 
pridina  w  his  lifo.    The  eorbm  is 
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seen  at  the  lop  of  the  main  maat ; 

and  it  nay  be  femarked  that  the 
modern  name  eortelte  originated  in 
thia  word. 

C  O  R'  B  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
C0BBI8;  a  small  basket  employed 
in  frnit  gathering  (Cato,  B.  B.  H 
&.) ;  aa  a  bread  ba^et  (CaeiL  op. 
Nod.  «.  V.  p.  197.)  ;  and  for  canying 
op  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining  room.    Flaut  AuL  i'l.  7.  4. 

CORDAX  (Kop^a^).  A  dance  of 
the  old  Greek  comedy,  at  once  highly 
ridScnloua.  and  ao  indeeent  that  it  was 
cooaidered  a  mark  of  dmnkenneaa  or 
great  want  of  self-respect  to  dance  it 
off  the  stage.  (Pet.  Sat.  52.  9.  He- 
sych  V.  Aribtoph.  Aub.  540.)  A 
dance  of  this  kind  is  represented  on 
a  marble  taxza  in  the  Vatican  (Vis- 
eonti,  Mw»,  PkhClm.  99. )»  where 
it  ia  performed  by  ten  figures,  five 
Fauns,  and  five  Bacchanals ;  but  their 
movenK'nts,  though  extremely  lively 
and  ener^^etic,  are  not  marked  by  any  I 
particular  indelicacy  ;  certainly  not 
eo  mneh  aa  la  eiMbiled  in  the  Nea- 
polimn  taraatefla,  which  la  thought 
to  preaerre  the  Teatigea  of  the  Greek 

COTfiar. 

C  O  R  I  A'  R I  r  S.  One  who  pre- 
pares hides  and  skins  ;  a  tanner  or  a 
currier.  Plin.  H.  A',  xvii.  6.  In- 
aeript  ap.  Gmt  648. 8.  and  288.  1. 

COR'NICEM  (KtpmmiKnf  or  irt- 
fmi9di$y,  A  A^aa^pcferiiOi  whoblowa 


the  large  circular  horn  called  cornu, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 


tnm  the  arch  of  Cooalantrae  at 

Rome.    Liv.  ii.  64.  Juv.  x.  214. 

CORNICl  LA'RIUS.  Strictly,  a 
soldier  who  had  K'cn  presented  by 
his  general  with  the  comtculum  ; 
whence  the  name  was  given  as  a  title 
to  an  aiaittant  officer,  or  adjutant, 
who  acted  for  the  conaol  or  tnbnne } 
probably  beeauw  the  pemn  ao  pro* 
moted  waa  always  selected  from 
amongst  those  who  had  received  the 
above-named  reward.  Suet.  Donu  17. 
Val.  Max.  vL  1.  11. 

9.  Henee  the  word  came  alao  to 
be  applied  in  eiYil  mattera  to  a 
clerk  or  secretary,  who  acted  as 
the  assistant  of  a  magietrate.  Cod. 

Theodos.  7.  4.  32. 

CORNIC'ULUM  Diminutive  of 
CoBNU,  any  small  horn ;  but,  in  a 
more  special  aenae,  an  ornament  be> 
stowed  upon  meritorious  aoldiera  bjr 
their  commanding  officer,  as  a  marn 
of  distinction  (Liv.  x.  44.),  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  horn, 
and  worn  upou  the  helmet,  either  as 

a  support  for  the  creat,  like  the  left- 
hand  figure  in  the  engraving  an- 


nexed, from  a  has  relief ;  or  affixed 
to  the  sides,  like  the  one  on  the 
right,  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

CaRNU,  CX>RNUa  or  CORlf  UU 
(jc^pof),  originally,  an  animal*a  horn ; 
whence  specially  applied  to  Tarioua 
other  objects,  either  because  they 
were  made  of  horn,  or  resembled 
one  in  form  ;  for  instance  : 

1.  A  horn  lantern.    Plant  Amph, 

i.  1.  188.   See  LATsaNA. 

S.  An  oS  cruet,  either  made  of 
horn,  or  out  of  a  hoHk   Uor.  SaL 

ii.  2.  Gl. 

3.  A  funnel  made  out  of  a  horn. 
(Virg.  Geory.  iii.  5U».)    See  Infon- 

DIBULUN. 

DDI 
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4.  A  drinkiny-hom  (Calpurn.  Eel. 
X.  48.  Plin.  H.  N,  xL  46. )»  origi- 
nally made  out  of 
A  simple  horn, 
bot'tnbseqiieiitly 
of  different  me- 
tals modelled  in- 
to that  form. 
When  drinking, 
the  horn  was 
beld  a1x»¥e  the 
head,  and  the  liquor  permitted  to 
flow  from  it  into  the  mouth  through 
a  small  orifice  at  the  sharp  end,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration,  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii. 

5.  An  omamental  part  of  the  hel- 
met (Liy.  xzriL  S3.  Virg.  jEh. 
xii.  89.)   See  Corniculuv. 

6.  ((r<£Air(7f  (rrpoyyvXTf).  A  very 
large  trumpet;  originally  made  of 
horn,  but  subsequently  of  bronze 
(Varro^  L.L,  y.  117.  Grid.  MtL  I 
98.x       *  eroM-bar,  which  lenred 


tented  in  the  annexed  ezaniple»  tnm 

a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

8.  A  bow;  in  like  manner  made 
with  the  horns  of  animals,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  centre  piece,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  a  fic- 


tile vase.  In  this  sense  both  the 
singular  and  plural  are  used.  Ovid, 
MeL  383.  Virg.  Eel  x.  69.  Suet. 
Nero^  39. 

9.  The  extreme  ends  of  a  ^ard- 
anui  to  which  a  aqoare  tail  if  at- 


the  double  purpose  of  keeping  it  in 
shape,  and  of  assisting  the  trumpeter 
to  hold  It  steady  while  in  use,  as 
shown  by  the  illastration«.  Cornicen. 
The  example  is  copied  ftom  the 
Column  of  Trajan. 

7.  The  horn  of  a  lyre  {Uatudo) ; 
and  as  there  were  two 
of  these,  one  on  each 
tUle  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  plural  is 
more  appropriately 
osed.  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii. 
59.)  They  were  some- 
times actually  made 
with  the  horns  of  cei^ 
tain  animals,  as  of  the 
wild  antelope  (Herod, 
iv.  192.),  which  appear  to  be  repre- 


tached ;  used  in  the  plural,  because 
there  were  two  of  them.    Virg.  JSk, 

iiL  549.  lb.  832. 

10.  Also  in  the  plural.  Orna- 
ments affixed  to  each  end  of  the 
stick  upon  which  an  ancient  book  or 
volume  was  rolled,  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  practised  for  maps, 
and  projecting  on  either  side  be- 
yond the  margin  of  the  roll.  The 
precise  character  of  these  horns  is 
not  ascertained,  nor  in  what  respect 
they  ditFered  from  the  umbilici;  nor 
have  any  appendages  appearing  to 
correspond  with  the  name  been  met 
with  amongst  the  numeroos  MSS. 
discovered  at  Herculaneum.  It  is 
clear,  however  (from  Ov.  Trial,  i.  1. 
8.  and  Tibull.  iii.  3.  13.),  that  all 
books  were  not  decorated  with  them, 
but  only  snch  as  were  fitted  op  with 
more  ^an  ordinary  taste  and  ele- 
gance. As  the  cylinder  to  which  the 
horns  were  attached  was  fastened  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  roll,  the  expres- 
sion ad  comua  is  used  to  signify  the 
end.    Mart  xi.  107.  Compare  Um- 

BILICIS. 

CORNU  CO'PIiE  (ir^pof  'A/ioX- 
0f /ar).  The  horn  of  plenty ;  a 
symbol  composed  of  the  primitive 
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drinking-horn  (CoBMir,  4.^  filled 
irith  corn  and  fruit,  to  induHite  the 
two  kinds  of  nooriah- 

ment  essential  to  man- 
kind, whence  commonly 
emjpioyetl  by  poets  and 
artists  as  a  symbol  of 
Happiness,  of  Concord, 
and  of  Fortune.  (Plant 
Pseud,  ii.  3.  5.  Compare 
Hor.  Epist.  i.  12.  29. 
0(/.  i  17.  15.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp,  where  it  accompanies  an 
image  of  Fortune. 

COROL'LA  (<rr€iparl<ritos).  As  a 
general  diminutive  of  Corona,  means 
any  kind  of  small  chaplet  or  garland 
(Prop.  ii.  34.  59.  Catull.  f.3.  66.)  ; 
but  the  word  i&  used  lu  a  more 
special  sense  to  designate  a  wnath  of 
artificial  flowers  mi^e  out  of  thin 
horn  shavings,  tinged  with  different 
colours,  to  imitate  tiie  tints  required, 
and  worn  in  the  winter  season.  Plin. 
H,  iV  XX i.  3. 

COROLLA'RIUM.  Also  a  di- 
aunntive  from  Coboma;  hut  more 
qweially  applied  to  a  light  wreath 
made  of  Tcrv  thin  leaves  of  metal 
plated  or  gilt,  which  the  Romans 
used  to  give  away  as  a  present  to 
favourite  actors.  Plin.  H,  iV'.  xxi.  3. 
YurrOf  L,L,r,  178. 

CORCMA  (<rrtf^ff,  KPpmAt), 
A  wreath,  garland,  or  chaplet^  made 
of  real  or  artificial  tlowers,  leaves, 
&c.,  worn  as  an  ornament  upon  the 
head ;  but  not  as  a  crown  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  as  an  emblem 
of  royalty  ;  for  amongst  the  andents, 
a  diadem  {diadma)  occupied  the 
place  of  the  modem  crown.  Of  these 
there  were  a  great  many  varieties, 
distinguished  by  the  different  mate- 
rials or  the  designs  in  which  they 
were  made,  and  chiefly  employed  as 
rewards  for  public  virtu^  or  oma* 
flMnts  for  festive  occasions.  Under 
these  two  divisions,  the  principal 
corona  are  enumerated  in  the  folio w- 
ing  paragraphs  :  — 

I.  Corona  triumphahs.     The  Ui' 


umphal  erowm;  of  whieh  tiiere  were 
three  sereral  kinds.  (1.)  A  wreath 
lawrtl  leaves  without 

the  berries  ( Aul. 
Gell.  V.  6.  1.  Plin. 
H.  N.  XV.  39. ),  worn 
b^  the  general  during 
his  tnnmph  in  the 
manner  diown  by 
the  annexed  bust  of 
Antoninus,  from  an 
engraved  gem.  This 
being  esteemed  the 
most  honooTBhie  of  the  three,  was 
expressly  designated  Isarsa  tas^^aif; 
(Liv.  viL  13.)  (2.)  A  croum  of  gM 
made  in  imitation  of  laurel  leaves, 
which  was  held  over  the  head  of  the 
general  during  the  triumph  by  a  public 
officer  {aervus  publicus^  Juv.  x.  41.) 
appointed  for  fhe  purpose,  and  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  illnstration, 


from  a  bas-relief  on  the  Arch  of 
Titns,  representing  that  emperor  in 
his  triumphal  car  at  the  procession 

for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  a  winged  figure  of  Victory 
poeticiiilv  performs  the  part  of  the 
public  officer.  (3.)  A  crown  of  gold, 
and  of  considerable  value,  but  merely 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  general  who 
had  obtained  a  triimiph  (Plat  PauL 
JEmiL  34.),  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces, whence  it  is  expressly  called 
provincialis.    Tertull.  Coron.  Mil.  13. 

2.  Corona  ovalis.  A  chaplet  of 
niyrib  worn  by  a  general  who  had 
obtained  the  honour  of  an  ovatioo. 
Aul  Gell.  T.  6.  Festus,  a.  «. 

3.  Corona  oleagina.  A  wreath  of 
olive  leaves,  which  was  conferred 
upon  the  soldiery,  as  well  as  their 
commanders,  and  was  appropriated 
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as  a  reward  for  those  through  whose 
couiuelt  or  instmmeiitalltj  a  triumph 
luid  been  obtained,  thoiip;ii  they  were 
not  themselves  present  in  Hbt  aetkm* 

Aul.  Gell.  V.  6. 

4.  Corona  ohsidionali^.  A  garland 
of  gras^  and  wild  Jiowers,  whence  also 
tenned  gnmiMea  (Liv.  yii.  37.)> 
gathered  on  the  spot  where  a  Roman 
army  had  been  besieged,  and  pre- 
sented by  that  army  to  the  com- 
mander who  had  come  to  their  relief, 
and  broken  the  siege.  Though  the 
least  in  point  of  value,  this  was  re- 
garded  as  the  most  bonoonkUe  idl 
the  military  rewards,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  be  obtained.    Aul.  Gell. 

6.  Festus,  s.  V.  Plin.  xxii.  4. 

5.  Corona  civica.  Tlie  civic  crotvn ; 
a  chaplet  of  oak  leaves  with  the  acorns^ 
presented  to  the 
Roman  soldier 
who  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  com- 
rade in  battle, 
and  slain  his  op- 
ponent It  was 
originally  pre* 
sented  by  the 
rescued  comrade, 
and  latterly  by  the  enjperor.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvi.  3.  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6.  Tac. 
Ann,  XT.  18.)  The  illustration  is 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii*  repre- 
senting a  yoong  warrior  withUie  oiTic 
wreath. 

6.  Corona  muralis.  The  mural 
crown ;  decorated  with  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  a 
battlement,  and 
given  as  a  re- 
ward of  valour 
to  the  soldier 
who  was  first  in 
scaling  the  walls 
of  abesiegedelty, 
(Ut.  ml  48. 
AoL  GelL  ▼.  6.) 

The  character  of  this  crown  is  known 
from  the  representations  of  the  god- 
dess Cybele,  to  whom  it  was  ascribed 
by  poets  and  artists,  in  order  to  tvpify 
the  cities  of  the  earth  orer  which  she 


presided.  (Lucret.  ii.  607 — 610.  Ov. 
Fait  It.  219.)  The  example  is  ftooa 
a  bas-relief  found  in  a  sepulelife  near 

Rome. 

7.  Corona  castrensis^  or  vaUariM, 
A  crown  of  gold,  ornamented  with 
palisades  {vaUum)^  and  bestowed  upon 
the  soldier  who  first  sonnoanted 
the  stockade,  and  forced  an  entrance 
into  an  enemy's  camp.  (Aul.  GelL 
V.  6.  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  6.)  Of  this  HO 
authentic  specimen  exists. 

8.  Corona  classica^  navali*,  or  ros- 
trala,  A  chaplet  of  gold  designed 
to  imitate  the 
beaks  of  ships 
(^rostra\  and 
presented  to  the 
admiral  who  had 
destroved  a  hos- 
tile nset,  and, 
perhaps,  also  to 
the  sailor  who 
was  the  first  to 
board  an  ene- 
my's vesseL  (Paterc.  ii.  81.  Virg. 
^N.  tUL  684.  Plin.  B.N.  ml  S. 
and  4.  AuL  GelL  t.  6.)  ft  is  repre* 
sented  in  the  annexed  wood-cut,  oo 
the  head  of  Agrippa,  from  a  hronae 
medal. 

9.  Corona  radiata.  The  radiated 
crown i  set  round  with  projecting 
rays,  and  pro* 
perly  assigned 
to  the  gods  or 
deified  heroes ; 
whence  it  was 
generally  as- 
sumed by  the 
Roman  empe- 
rors, and  by 
some  other  per- 
sons who  atffcted  the  attributes  of 
divinity.  (Stat.  Theb,  1.  28.)  lu 
character  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration,  on  the  head  of  Augnstoa, 
from  one  of  the  Marlborough  gems. 

10.  Corona  pactilis,  plectififi,  or 
plcjcUis.  A  festive  garland  worn 
merely  as  an  ornament  round  the 
h€»d,  and  eomposed  of  natural 
flowers  with  their  leafus  adhering  to 
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the  Htlki,  by  whieb  tbey  were  twisted 
end  twioed  toge- 
gether,  as  in  the 

annexed  illustra- 
tion, representing 
a  person  ifi catioo 
of  Spring,  tnm  m 
marble  bai-relief. 
Plin.  H.N.  xxl 
8.  AuL  GelL  zriii.  2.  Plant  Baech. 
1.  I.  37. 

11.  Corcma  sutilis.  An  ornamental 
garland  for  the  head,  made  of  flow- 
ers phieked  from 
their  stalks,  and 
sewed  together. 
It  was  the  one 
worn  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals  ; 
sad  was  original- 

§r  eompoeed  of 
owers  of  any 
description,  but 
gub&equrntly  of 
the  rose  alone,  the  choicest  leaves 
being  seleeled  from  each  bkMom, 
and  then  sewn  together.  (Plin. 
JO.  JVL  zzL  8.)  It  ti  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  on  the  head 
of  a  Roman  empress,  from  an  en- 
graved gem. 

12.  Corona  naiaUtia,  A  wreath 
of  lanreU  ivy,  or  parsley,  which  the 
Bomans  were  in  the  custom  of  sos* 
pending  over  the  door  of  a  house  in 
which  a  birth  had  taken  place,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natives  of  Holland 
pat  up  a  rosette  of  lace  upon  similar 
occasions.  Bartholin,  de  Pmrp.  p. 
1S7.  Compare  Jut.  Sat,  ix.  85. 

13.  Corona  longa  (Antfuyiis,  A«o» 
9v^ds\  A  long 
wreath  or  frstoon 
of  flowers  hung 
Offer  the  neck  and 
ehcst,  in  the  ssme 
way  as  the  ro 
/tan/,  of  which  it 
was  the  probable 
original,  the  ro- 
sary being  still 
cnlled<«lBoanina'' 
by  the 


Itslians ;  but,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  appears  to  haire  been  more 
particularly  employed  as  a  festive 

decoration,  and  was  used  to  ornament 
buildings  as  well  as  persons.  (Ovid. 
Fast  iv.  738.  Cic  Leg.  ii.  24.)  The 
illofltration  is  from  an  ivory  earring 
in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  sopposed 
to  represent  M,  Antony  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  follower  of  Hacchiis,  and 
resembles  exactly  the  description 
winch  Cicero  gives  of  Verres,  with  a 
chaplet  on  his  head,  and  a  garland 
round  his  neck  —  ipse  autem  conmam 
/idhthdt  unam  in  capUe^  alttram  m 
collo.     Verr.  ii.  5.  1 1 . 

14.  A  cornice^  or  projecting  mem- 
ber, used  to  decorate  walls,  eitlier  as 
a  finish  on  the  top  (see  the  next  il- 
lustration), or  for  the  purpose  of 
iwirtng  ornamental  divisions  on  any 
part  of  the  surface.  Vitmv.  v.  2. 
Id.  vii.  3.  4.  Plin.  //.  N".  xxxvi.  !\9. 

15.  A  particular  member  of  the 
cornice  which  crowns  an  entablature 
under  the  roof,  still  called  by  oar 
architects  the  eorom|.  It  is  that  par* 


ticular  member  which  has  a  brosd 
flat  face  situated  between  the  cyma 
recta  above,  and  the  cymatium^  or  bed 
moulding,  below,  from  which  it  has 
a  bold  projection.  (Vitruv.  iv.  3.  6.) 
The  Eoimm  srehitccts,  onlike  oars, 
do  not  appear  to  hsTe  appropriated 
any  distinct  word  to  express  collec- 
tively all  the  members  of  which  a 
cornice  is  composed  ;  consequently, 
they  did  not  regard  the  cornice  as 
an  entire  portion  of  an  entablature, 
bat  as  sereral  distinct  members, 
which  sre  always  enumerated  sepa- 
ntely :  vis.  the  mma ;  eynurfiiMi  in 
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tummo ;  corona ;  ajmatium  in  into. 
Hesychius,  however,  uses  the  Greek 
Kopmvlf  in  a  ooUectiTe  sense,  u  eqni- 

Talent  to  our  cnmice. 

CORONA'RIA.  A  female  who 
makes  garlands  and  chaplets.  Plin. 
H.N.  xx'i.  3.    See  next  illustration. 

CORONA'RIUS  iar*<lHutriw\6tcoi, 
rr«^ayomlXi|t).  One  who  makes  and 
sells  garlands,  wreaths,  chaplets,  or 
erowns,  of  real  or  artificial  flowers. 


(Front,  ad  M.  Css.  Ep,  i.  6.  Plin. 
H,N.  xxxiv.  26.)  The  illustration 
is  from  a  Pompeian  painting,  and 
represents  male  and  female  genii  en- 
gaged in  this  operation. 

S*  Amb^um  contumtouL  A  snni  of 
gold  sent  hj  the  prorinoes  to  a  com- 
mander, for  making  a  golden  tri- 
umphal crown.  (Cic  Pit,  37.)  See 
Corona,  1.  (3.). 

3.  Opus  coronarium.  Stucco-work 
omployed  in  the  decoration  of  cor- 
nices. VitroT.  Tit  6.  CoBOiiA,  14. 
and  15. 

rORONA'TUS  (<rT«pavn4>6po$). 
Wearing  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown. 
See  the  illustrations  to  Corona. 

2.  Also,  decorated  with  garlands 
or  festoons ;  applied  to  things,  as 
to  ships  (Ov.  Fast.  W.  385.);  to 
altars  (Prop.  iii.  10.  19.)  ;  to  <sMe 
(Prop  iii.  1.  10.  Id.  iv.  1.  21.). 

CORRKJ'IA  (I'M*.  (Trpatpwr-hp). 
A  shoetiriny  and  boot-lace  ( Cic.  Div, 


11.  40.) ;  which  were  sometimes  made 
of  dog*8  skin.    (Plin.  JS.N:  xxx. 

12.  )  The  examples  are  from  Pom* 

peian  paintings. 

CORRU'GIS.  Literally  wrinkled; 
but  it  is  applied  to  the  plaits  of  a 
loose  garment  (^smus  corrngisy  Nemes. 
Cyneg,  93.),  produced  by  tieiug  a 
girdle  round  it  (see  the  figures  in 
the  opposite  column ;  or  to  the  ir- 
rcLTular  and  transverse  folds  created 
by  throwing  up  a  portion  over  the 
shoulder,  instead  of  leaving  it  pen- 
dant, as  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the 
figure  9.  CoNTABULATia 

C0RS;E.    Fillets  or  mouldinga 

employed  to  decorate  the  external 

face  of  a  marble  door-post.  (Vitruv. 
iv.  6.)    See  the  illustration  «.  Ants- 

PAGMEMTUM. 

CORTFNA.  A  deep  cireolw 
vessel,  or  eoUnm^  employed  for  hott- 
ing meat,  melting 
pitch  (Plin.  H.N. 
xvi.  22.  X  making 
paint  (Id.  xxxv. 
42.),  and  a  vari* 
ety  of  Other  pur- 
poses, for  -which 
its  form  and  cha- 
racter rendered  it  convenient,  and 
which,  when  placed  over  the  fire, 
was  either  raised  upon  a  trivet,  or 
supported  upon  large  stones  put 
under  it  (Plin.  H.N  xxxvi.  65.) 
rhe  example  is  copied  from  a  hrooM 
original  found  at  Pompeii. 

2.  (SA/405,  KwAoy,  l-wiOrifxa  top  rpU 
voSor).  The  lid  or  covering  placed 
OTer  the  eaUhmi 
or  hollow  part  of 
the  Delphic  tri- 
pod (Virg.  jEn. 
y\.  347.  Prudent, 
Ajwih.  506.  tripO' 
da§  eortma  tegitj 
Jul.  Pollux*  X. 
81.),  upon  irhkh 
the  priestess  sat 
to  receive  the  di- 
vine afflatus,  and  pronounce  her  re- 
sponses. It  had  the  form  of  a  half 
glo1)e»  and  it  fireqpentty  reprsaentad 
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in  that  raanoer  bjr  leolptors,  lying 
by  itself  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet 
of  Apollo;  but  v,\u'T)  placed  upon  the 
caldron,  the  two  together  made  a 
complete  globe ;  afi  bhowu  iu  the  il- 
InstntioD,  from  ft  bas-relief  upon  an 
altar  in  the  Villa  Boighcie.  In  the 
ori^:inaI,  the  raveB,  aamd  to  Apollo, 

is  sitting  on  its  top  ;  in  one  of  Hamil- 
ton's vases,  Apollo  himself  is  seen 
sitting  upon  the  cup,  \rilhout  any  lid, 
and  in  another,  upon  a  lid  like  the 


3.  An  altar  in  the  form  of  a  tripod, 
made  of  piarble,  bronze,  or 

the  precious  metals,  often 
intended  to  be  dedicated  as 
an  offering  in  the  temples 
of  the  godA,  and  Ukewiae 
pmenred  as  a  piece  of  or- 
namental fbmitore  in  the 
hotises  of  great  and  wealthy 
persons.  (PI in.  //.  N. 
xxxiv,  8.  Suet.  Atuj.  r)2. 
Compare  Mart  xii.  66.) 
The  innstiation  is  fWmi  an  original 
of  marble  in  the  Vatican. 

4.  The  'vanlt  or  ceiling  over  the 
stage  in  a  theatre,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  covering  of  the  tripod. 
No.  2.    Sever.  jEtn.  294. 

CORTINA'LE.  A  cellar  in 
vhich  new*made  wine  was  boiled 
down  in  caldrons  (eeriuut).  Coln- 
mell.  i.  6.  19. 

CORTIN'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
CoBTiNA.     Ammian.  xxix.  1. 

COR  V  US  (Ko/>a^).     The  name 

g'ven  to  sereral  machines  employed 
nnval  and  military  operations,  and 
in  the  attack  or  defence  of  fortified 
places ;  each  of  -which  was  so  called 
cither  from  its  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  raven's  beak,  or  from  the  man- 
ner of  its  application,  like  the  raven 
darting  dowD,  and  carrying  off  its 
mj  i  conseqnently,  the  word  may 
he  trandatsd  a  crane,  %  grapplmg-iro»t 
a  crow-bar,  as  best  suits  the  context 
in  the  {)assagcs  where  it  occurs. 
Quint.  Curt  W.  2.  Id.  iv.  4.  Vitruv. 
X.  19. 

2.  A  cvtting  instrument  need  in 


surgical  operations,  because  the  blade 
was  shaped  like  a  raTen*s  beak.  Cel- 

sus,  vii.  19. 

COIlYCiT'/ITM.  An  apartment 
iu  the  gyumu&ium,  and  in  large 
bathing  establishments,  such  as  ue 
Roman  Themus,  appropriated  for 
playing  ft  particular  kind  of  game, 
which  consisted  in  buffetting  back- 
wards and  forwards  a  large  sack 
(Ku'pvKov),  filled  with  fig  grains,  olive 
bubks,  bran,  or  sand,  suspended  from 
the  ceilinflr.  Anthyll.  ap,  Oribas.  Cbfll 
Med.  6.  Vitruv.  v.  1 1. 

CORYM'BIUM.  A  wig  of  ihlse 
hair,  dressed  in  imitation  of  the  co- 
rymbua  (Pet  Sat.  110.  I.  and  5.), 
— a  fashion  which  is  explained  in  the 
next  article.  No.  2. 

CORYM'BUS  (KlfwvSnt).  A 
hunch  of  ivy  herrieM^  and  likewise  of 
other  kinds  of  fruit  which  grow  in  the 
same  conical  shaped  clusters;  after- 
wards, a  wreath  or  chaplet  made  with 
the  ImvcH  and  clusters  of  the  ivy^  which 

the  ancients  used  as  a  fostiTe  oma* 
ment  on  many  oc- 
casions, but  espe- 

cially  as  an  appro- 
priate decoration 
lor  Bacchus  and 
his  followers,  as  iu 
the  annexed  illos> 
tratiMi,  fWmi  n  ^ 
marble  bust,  sup- 
posed  to  represent 
Ariadne.  Tibull.  i.  7.  45.  Prop.  ii. 
30.  39.  Juv.  vi.  52. 

3.  A  peculiar  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair,  more  especially  cha* 
racteristic  of  the 
early  population  of 
Athens  (Heraclid. 
ap.  Athen.  xii.  5. 
Compare  Croby- 
LvsX  nd  of  the 
female  sex  amongst 
them.  (Schol.  ad 
Thucyd.  i.  6.)  It 
was  produced  by 
turning  the  hair 
backwards  ail  round  the  head,  and 
drawing  it  np  to  a  point  at  the  top, 
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where  it  was  tied  with  a  band,  so 
as  to  have  a  sort  of  resembhmce  in 
general  form  to  a  cluster  of  ivy  ber- 
rief,  M  ihowii  by  the  example,  ftx>m 
A  baf-relief  in  Greek  marUe.  When 
the  hair  was  too  long  or  too  abundant 
to  be  tied  thus  simply,  it  %^as  fastened 
in  a  double  bow  across  the  top  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  well-known  statue  of 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  a  bust  of  Diana 
in  the  Britbh  Mnaenm.  In  Cicero 
(E^  AtL  xiy.  3.)  Corymbus  ia  a 
proper  name,  arising  out  of  the  cus- 
tom of  arranging  the  hair  in  the  man- 
ner described.  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.s.v. 

8.  The  elevated  omameDt  on  the 
stern  of  a  ship  (VaL  Place,  i  272.) ; 
Ksr  which  the  special  name  Is  Aflus- 

TKT. ;  wliioh  see. 

CORY'TUS  (7«puTjy).  Properly, 
and  accurately  a  bow-case  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  JSn,  x.  168.), 
as  contradistittgaiihed 
from  the  quiver  for 
arrows  (pharetra)  ;  al- 
Ihoagh  the  same  case 
was  sometimes  used 
to  carry  both  the  bow 
and  arrows,  when  it  is 
distinguished  by  a 
charaeterisUc  epithet 
(sagittiferi  corytij  Sil. 
Ital.  XV.  773.).  An  example  of  both 
kinds  is  given  in  the  engraving,  the 
simple  how*oaae  ftom  a  lleUfo  Tase, 
Uie  one  containing  Urn  bow  and  ar^ 
rows  from  an  engraved  gem. 

COS  {iLHSvT}).  A  hone,  whetstone, 
or  grindstone;  worked  with  water  and 
oil  (Plin.  h.  A'.  XXX vi.  47.),  and  by 


engraved  gem,  represents  Cupid 
sharpenincr  his  arrows  on  a  grind- 
stone, exactly  as  described  by  Horace 
(OdL  iL  8.  15.  ardaUu  aemau  mptku 
Cote  cnunta. 

C  OS  M  T  ^.  Zoi/te**  maidM; 
slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
the  toilet  of  the  Roman  Indies,  and 
assist  in  dressing  and  adorning  their 
mistresses.  Jut.  StU,  ti.  477.  Hein- 
dorf.  ad  Hor.  Sat  L  2.  98. 

COTHURNATUS.  Wearing  the 
cothurnus,  as  explained  and  illustrated 
in  the  next  word. 

COTHUR'NUS  {K6Qopvos).  A 
high  boot  of  Greek  original,  usually 
worn  by  huntsmen,  and  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  sports  of  the  field.  It 
was  a  leather  boot,  enveloping  the 
entire  foot  ( vfhence  cothumo  cnlceatiis, 
Plin.  H.  A',  vii.  19.)  and  leg  as  far  as 


the  same  sort  of  niachiruTy  ns  now 
employed.    The  illustration,  from  au 


the  calf  fServ.  ad  Virg.  A^n.  I  337. 
Herod,  vi.  12.').),  was  laced  up  the 
front,  and  turned  over  with  a  fall 
down  at  the  top,  besides  possessing 
the  characteristie  peculiarity  cf  not 
bdng  made  right  and  1^,  as  the  Iboi 
coverings  of  the  ancients  usually 
were,  hut  with  a  straight  sole  (soh 
perjfctno,  Sidon.  Apoll.  (\irm.  ii. 
400.),  so  that  each  boot  could  be 
worn  indiffinrently  on  eitfier  Ibol 
(utroque  aplait  peaif  Serv.  ad  Virg: 
DucoL  vii.  .'i2.);  hfttcc  the  frequent 
application  of  the  word  in  the  sin- 
gular, whilst  the  calcei  and  other 
coverings  made  in  pairs  mostly  occur 
in  the  pluraL  AU  these  peonliarittea 
are  distinctly  ajpparent  in  the  illnslm- 
tion,  representing  on  a  larger  snle 
the  boots  worn  by  the  fowler  ex- 
hibited at  p.  67.  AucKPS. 

2.  A  boot  of  the  same  description. 
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but  more  eluboratelj  ornamented, 
and  commonly  translated  l/ttskin,  is 
occasionally  assigned  by  the  Greek 
artists  to  some  [  ' 
of  their  divinities, 
especially  to  Di- 
ana, Baochns,  and 
Mercury ;  and 
by  the  Romans, 
in  like  manner, 
to  the  goddess 
Roma,  axid  to  their  emperors,  as  a 
mgn  of  divinity.  Thus  tbej  were 
assumed  by  M.  Antony,  when  be 
affected  the  character  and  attributes 
of  Bacchus  (Veil.  Pat,  ii.  82.)  ;  but 
they  were  not  worn  hv  the  Roman  as 
a  part  of  his  ordinary  cubiumu  ;  for 
Gieero  {PkU.  iii  6.)  reproaehes  the 
intolenee  of  one  Tnditanas  who  a^ 
paired  in  public  cum  palla  et  oo> 
tkumis.  The  illustration  affords  a 
specimen  ot'  a  cothurnus  of  this  nature, 
from  a  marble  figure  of  the  goddess 
Roma. 

8.  The  Romn  poets  alto  mike 
Hie  of  the  word  coUtunrnf^  it  i  trana- 
litiOD  of  the  Greek  iv^^^idt  (tee  En- 

DBONis,  3.).  In  this  manner  it  is 
applied  by  Virgil  (/i;>i.  i.  341.),  Ne- 
mesian  ( Ctpieg.  90.),  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  {Carm.  ii.  400.),  which 
list  passage  mbotely  deseribes  the 
IvIjpofJt,  but  not  the  eolltiniiM; 

4.  A  boot  worn  by  tragic  actors  on 
the  stnjre  (Virg.  JScL  viii  10,  Ser- 
trius  ad  I  ).  hav- 
ing a  cork  sole 
several  inches 
tiiiek,  for  the 
purpose  of  in- 
creasing their 
stature  (compare 
Jnv.  Sat.  vi. 
633.),  and  giving 
them  a  more  im- 
posing ippeir* 
■nee ;  whcneethe 
word  also  came  to 
signify  a  grand 
and  dignified 
Style.  It  was  in  order  to  conceal  the 
onsightly  appearance  of  sneh  i  chins- 


I  sore,  that  the  tragic  Mtors  always 

wore  long  robes  reaching  to  the 
ground,  as  seen  in  the  illustration 
annexed,  from  a  marble  bas-relief  of 
the  Villa  Albani,  representing  a  com- 
pany of  itsge-players,  though  hers 
the  irtist  has  left  the  eollainit  un- 
coTcred,  in  order  to  identify  the 
character  of  the  actor. 

COTIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Cos ;  a  touch-stone  for  assaying  gold 
and  silver.    Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  43. 

8.  A  small  mortar,  mide  of  the 
same  hard  kind  of  stone  as  that  need 
for  hones  and  grindstones.  Plin. 
I/.N.  xxxi.  45.  ld.uxTii.  64.  Xsi- 
dor.  Orio.  iv.  11. 

COT  T' A  BUS    (KdrraSos).  A 

ffame  of  Sicilian  origin,  and  i  very 
mTOorite  ifter-dinner  imosement 
imongst  the  young  men  of  Atheu. 

It  was  played  in  various  ways, 
more  or  less  complicated ;  but  the 
simj)le  and  ordinary  manner  con- 
sisted m  casting  the  heel-tap  of  a 
wine  cnp  into  i  urge  metil  Tessel,  or 
upon  the  floor,  whilst  the  player 
aifected  to  discover  the  sincerity  of 
his  mistress's  affections  by  the  par- 
ticular sound  of  the  splash  produced 
by  the  wine  in  its  fall;  hence  the 
word  is  applied  to  sounds  of  a  similar 
kind,  bat  prodvced  by  other  meiDi, 
as  the  lash  of  i  whip.  Flint  THs. 

iv.  3.  4. 

COTTL  A  or  TOT'YLA  (KordKri). 
A  small  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
tainm^the  half  of  smcjctarius.  (Mart. 
Ep,  viii.  71.)  It  was  especially  em- 
ployed by  medical  pnetltionen,  ind 
had  a  graduated  scale  marked  nptm 
the  sides,  like  those  used  by  our 
apothecaries,  dividing  it  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  was  termed 
an  uncia,  I  oz. 

COVIN A'RIUa  Onewhoflghti 
flrom  1  war-car  of  the  kmd  called 

covinwt.    Tac.  Agr.  35.  ud  36. 

COVI'NUS.    A  war-car  employed 
by  the  Belgce  and  ancient  Britons, 
the  precise  character  of  which  is  not 
ascertained,  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
,  wii  irmed  wKh  scythes,  and  pro* 
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bably  l)ad  a  covering  over  head. 
Mela,  ni.  6.  Lucan.  i.  42<i.  Sil.  ItaL 
ZTii.  417. 

2.  A  trft'rellmg  carriage  adopted 
by  the  later  Rmnans,  after  the  model 
of  the  Belgian  car  ;  and  which,  from 
a  passage  of  Martial  (Ep.  xii.  24.),  it 
is  inferred,  was  driveu  by  the  owner, 
who  sat  inside,  and  not  by  a  coach- 
man. In  the  same  passage,  it  is  alao 
distinrruisbed  from  tbe  earruca  and 
esseduiit,  bat  wiiliout  any  particulars. 

A'TER  (npaT-hp).  A  capacious 
h'>\\  \  ov  vessel,  containing  wine  and 
Mater  mixed  together,  out  of  which 
the  drinking  goblets  were  filled,  and 


handed  roond  to  each  individual  at 
table ;  for  the  ancients  seldom  drank 

their  wine  neat  (Non.  v.  p.  545. 
Ovid,  Fast.  V.  'i'22.  Virp-.  ^En.  i. 
728.)  It  was  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, from  earilieuv%are  up  to  the 
preeioos  metals ;  and  in  dilforent 
forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
designer,  bat  always  with  a  wide 
open  mouth,  as  in  the  example,  from 
a  bronze  original  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii. At  meal  time  it  was  brought 
mto  the  eating^wtm,  and  phiced  upon 
the  gfonnd,  or  on  a  stands  and  the 
cnp-bearer  (pincema^  pacUlator)  took 
the  mixed  li<juor  from  it  with  a  ladle 
(cya/A«jr),  out  n{"  wfiii  h  lie  replenished 
the  cups  (pfxnld,  cliiti'f.i,  Sic),  and 
handed  tiiem  to  the  guests.  lu  the 
representations  of  Greek  hanquets 
(see  the  examples  quoted  «.  CoMis- 
SATIO),  the  rniter  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  tables  ;  in  an 
ivory  cnrvirr  of  a  Bacchanalian 
scene  (Buonaiotii,  Med.  p.  451.),  it 
itandiiJttfcwrise  opon  the  ground, 


while  a  winged  geniu*?  pours  the 
wine  into  it  from  an  amphora  i  and 
in  a  marble  bas-relief,  representing  a 
similar  sabject  (Baitoli,  Adm,  p. 
45.x  ft  ^ann  fills  it  in  like  manner 

from  a  wine  skin  (uter). 

2.  'J'he  crater  of  a  volcanic  moun« 
tain  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  14.  Lucret  vi. 
702.)  i  which  is  produced  by  the 
cinders  and  other  matters  discharged 
into  the  air  from  the  month  of  the 
volcano,  falling  down  again  all  round 
the  top,  \*hen  they  naturally  form  a 
deep  circular  basin,  thrrmgh  which 
the  eruption  finds  its  vent. 

CRA'TES  {rapaSs),  OuT  cmli; 
a  stand,  ftame^  or  basket,  made  with 
'  hurdles,  or  like  a  hurdle  ;  also  a  hur« 
I  die  itself ;  all  of  which  were  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  many  different 
ways,  as  the  same  objecU  still  are 
amoo^  onrselTes.  VarrOk  Cato, 
Colnmell.  Virg.  Hor.  Caaa.  &o. 

2.  Same  as  Cabmabiuii.  Jn^en. 

Xl  82. 

3.  Sufj  crate  iwcari.  To  be  ex- 
ecuted under  the  hurdle  ;  an  unusual 
method  of  punishment,  sometimes 
adopted  by  the  Romans  (Lir.  L  51. 
Id.  IT.  50.),  in  which  the  condemned 
was  laid  under  a  hurdle,  and  crushed 
by  a  wei(Tht  of  stones  thrown  upon  it* 
Plant,  /'avi.  V.  2.  65. 

CRATIC'IUS.  Made  with  hur- 
dies,  or  hnrdle-wise.  See  Pabies,  1. 

CR ATFCULA  (to^X  0imia. 
aUve  of  Cbatbs  ;  whence,  in  a  more 
special  sense^  a  gridirm*  (Cato» 


U,  R.  13.  2.  Mart.  Ep.  xlv  '221.) 
The  example  is  taken  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  bronze  ibund  m  a  tomb  at 
PiBStum,  bnt  without  the  handle^ 
which  b  restored  in  the  engraving, 
from  a  similar  specimen  painted  in  a 
sepulchre  of  the  Christian  era  on  the 

Via  Til)urtina. 

CHEAG'RA  (*c^ea7f»a>  A  Gretfk 
word  Latinised  (Mijre.  Cap.)*  for 
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whieh  the  poper  Latin  term  is  II  a  r- 
PAoo;  which  lee. 

CRBM'IUH  (0p(ryayoy).  gnull 
wood,  or  underwood^  for  burning ;  e«- 
pet  ially  employed  in  bakers*  ovens. 
ColumelL  xii.  19.  3.  Ulp.  Dicf.  32.  35. 

CREPieULUM,  CREPliy- 
ULUM,  or  CREPITULUM.  An 
orattnieiit  fat  the  head  worn  hj  fe- 
males, supposed  to  have  acquired  ita 
name  from  the  jingling  sound  it  made 
with  every  motion  of  the  wearer  ; 
but  nothing  definite  is  known  respect- 
ing it,  and  the  readings  are  doubtful. 
Festus,  «.v.  TeitnlL  di 4» 

C REP  IDA  (Ninrr/s).  UsoaUy 
translated  a  slipper,  which  givea  a 
very  imper- 
fect, as  well  \ 
aa  incorrect,  I'^fji/^ 
notion  ot  ihe  I  ^^^^ 
word.  The 

creptda    con-  ^-  —  

sisted  of  a  thick  sole  welted  on  to  a 
low  piece  of  leather,  which  only 
covered  tiie  side  of  the  foot,  but  had 
a  nnmber  of  eyes  {ansa)  on  ita  npper 
edge,  throngh  which  a  flat  thong 
{amentvm)  was  passed  to  hind  it  on 
the  foot,  as  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut from  a  Greek  marble ;  or  some- 
limes  loops  (onset)  only  were  welled 
to  the  sole,  as  in  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, also  from 
a  Greek  sta- 
tue, through 
which  the  ti- 
mentum  was 
interlaced,  in 
different  and 
fhnciftd  patterns,  across  the  inatep, 
and  as  high  as  the  anklo.  It  was 
properly  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
national  costume,  was  adopted  by 
both  sexes,  and  considered  the  proper 
duuMsore  to  he  worn  with  the  paOhim, 
and  with  the  Mui^t  consequently, 
on  the  fictile  Tasea  and  other  works  of 


introduced  above.     Hor.  Sat,  i.  3. 
m.   Pers,  I  127.   Liv.   xxix.  19. 
Snet  m  la.  AnL  OelL  xilL  SI.  8. 
8.  Crtpida  earhaima.    See  Cam^ 

BATINA. 

CREPIDA'RUJS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  making  creptda. 
Avd.  Gell.  xiii.  21. 

CREPIDA'TUa  Weanng  shoes 
of  the  kind  fstlkd  erepukt ;  properly 
characteristic  of  the  Greeka.aod  used 
with  the  chlamys  or  the  pallium. 
(Tic.  P,s.  38.  Snet.  iJotn.  4.  Ckk- 
i^iDA.)  The  well-known  statue  of 
the  BelTedere  Apollo,  which  has  the 
chlamj^  on  ita  left  arm,  will  ftamidi 
an  example. 

C  R  K  P I  ly  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
Cbepida  ;  whence  especially  applied 
to  those  worn  by  females.  Plant. 
Pers,  iv.  2.  3. 

CREPFDO  (K/npris).  Any  raised 
basement  npon  which  other  things 
are  built  or  supported,  as  of  a  temple, 
altar,  obelisk,  &c.  Plin.  H.N.  xzxtL 
14.  Compare  Cic.  Oral.  67. 

2.  A  wall  built  as  a  margin  or 
emhanhment  along  the  nde  of  a 
rirer,  port,  or  hasin  of  water,  to  form 
a  qnay,  against  which  ahipa  were 
moored,  and  passengers  or  merchan- 
dise landed  or  embarked.  Cic.  I'err. 
ii.  5.  7.  Quiut.  Curt,  iv.  5.  Id.  v.  1. 

S.  The  troUoiry  or  raised  cauaeway 
ihr  ibot  passengers  on  the  side  of  a 
Roman  road  or  street.  (Jav.  8. 
Pet.  Sat.  9.  2.)  The  illustration  re- 
presents a  street,  with  its  road-way 


art,  when  fijrnres  are  clad  in  the 
a^>ove-named  garments,  and  not  bare- 
footed, as  in  the  heroic  style,  their 
feet  are  commonly  protected  by  cover- 
ings of  a  similar  description  to  those 


and  toot-pavement,  io  the  city  of 
Pompeiu 

4.  In  awhiteetare,  the  projecting 
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members  of  a  ooniioe,  or  other  orna- 
ments in  a  huildinp. 

CREPITAC'ULUM.    A  Uul« 
ral(h\  wiffi  bells  ntt^scbed, 
to  make  u  jinglinj^  bound;    A'^  K 
especially,  a  child's  raUle    f    !  f 
(Quint,  ix.  4. 66.  Capell.  14.  V  UT 
Compare  Lacret 
-where  the  diminutive,  cre- 
pUarilhtm,  is   used.)  The 
example  rcpre'^onts  an  ori- 
ginal Ibuud  ut  i^mipeii. 

%,  Martial  (JE*^.  ziv.  54.),  and 
Apnleiot  (ifel.  xi.  p.  240.),  giye  the 
lame  designation  to  the  Egyptian  sis- 
trttm,  which  was  only  another  kind 
of  ratrle ;  see  that  word  and  the  il- 
lustration. 

CRKP'ITUS,  sc.  digitorum;  or 
cancrepare  digitit,    A  snapping  of  the 


fingers  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  (liCDce  pollex  aryutus.  Mart. 
Ti.  89.)  firmly  against  the  middle 
finger,  a  gesture  employed  by  the 
aneients  for  making  a  si^  to  attnet 
observation  (Cie.  A(jr.  it.  HO.);  par- 
ticularly as  a  suQiinous  to  tb<'ir  slaves 
(Pet.  Sat.  27.  5.  Mart  Ep.  xiv.  19. 
Id.  iii.  82.)  ;  and^  in  general,  as  a 
mark  of  contemptuous  indiflBBrenee ; 
which  latter  expression  is  implied  by 
the  fignre  in  the  engraving,  repre* 


senting  a  drunken  Faon,  fypom  a  statue 
foand  at  Herculancum,  as  it  were  in 

the  act  of  exclainiinir,  "  Eat,  drink, 
and  be  merrv  ;  all  else  is  not  worth 
this  snap  of  the  fingers.** 

CREPrN'DIA  {airdfiyaya).  Chtl- 

dren's  plui/things ;  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  miniature  objects,  such  as 
rattles,  dolls,  little  swords,  hatchets, 

t*s:e  ,  and  other  toys  similar  to  those 
given  to  children  at  the  present 
day.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
also  included  under  the  same  name 
little  tokens  of  the  same  description 
which  they  used  to  tie  round  their 
children's  necks  (Plant.  v.  fi,)for 
ornaments,  or  annilcts,  aud  also  to 
serve  as  a  means  oi  recognition  for 
those  who  were  exposed,  or  put  out 

to  nufse.    (Plant  CUi,  iv.  1.  18. 


Cic.  Brut.  91.  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  1035.) 
Several  of  the&e  are  enuuieratcd  by 
Phratns  (RiuL  iv.  4.  111—186.  Ep, 
v.  i.  34  ),  and  are  seen  round  the 
neck  of  a  child  in  a  statue  of  the  Pio- 
Clementine  Museum,  copied  in  the 
preceding  engraving,  of  the  same 
character  as  he  mentions viz.  a 
half  moon  (Ittiidb),  on  the  top  of  the 
right  shoolder;  then  a  double  ax6 
(securicula  ancipes)  ;  next  a  hocket 
(situlu  (irgenteofa  )  ;  n  «?(>rt  of  flower, 
not  mentioned  ;  a  little  swoid  (frvi- 
cuius  aureolas)  \  a  little  hand  {tiutni' 
cula) ;  then  another  half- moon  ;  a 
dolphin,  instead  of  the  little  soiw 
{meida)  mentioned  by  Plant  us  $  with 
;  a  recurrence  of  the  same  ol^ects. 
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CRE'TA.  The  same  as  Calx  and 
LiKEA  ALBA.    Plin.  H  N.  viii.  65. 

CRiatLLUM  {ttocKiWioy).  Di. 
mioiitiTe  of 

CRI'BRUM  imntvw).  A  dm; 
made  iif  parchment  peif»rtted  with 
holes,  or  of  Jiorse- 
hair.  thread,  papy- 
rus, or  rushes,  in- 
terwoveo,  so  us  to 
ItKft  intentieet 
between  cteh  plat 
The  Romans  siAed 
their  flour  throagh 
two  kinds  of 
tieres,  called  respectively  excussoria 
and  poBimana,  the  latter  of  which 
ga^e  the  duett  flour,  termed  poOm, 
Siefee  of  hoiee*heir  were  first  made 
by  the  Gaols  i  tho«e  of  linen  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  of  papynis  and 
rushes  by  the  Epvptiaiis.  (Plin. 
H,  iV.  xviii.  28.  Ca'to,  ii.  II.  76.  3. 
Pert.  SaL  3.  112.)  The  example  is 
from  0  bas-relief  on  the  Colnmn  of 
Trajan. 

fM  N  A'  L  E.  A  large  comb  of 
convex  form  (curtmm^  Ovid.  Met' 
52.),  made  to  fit 
the  back  of  the 
hood,  where  it  wis 
placed  to  keep  the 
back  hair  close 
down  to  the  head, 
as  shown  by  the 
annexed  engrav- 
ing, from  a  small 
hmie  figure,  ro- 
pwissntiHg  -one  of  the  Sohme  women 
m  the  arms  of  a  Roman  soldier. 
(Guasco,  (It'Ue  Omatrici,  p.  r>9.)  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  hm<i  ends 
of  the  hair  have  fallen  from  their 
place  by  the  Tiolence  of  the  struggle 
to  which  the  figores  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  and  it  maj  be  remarked,  that 
the  women  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood still  wear  a  comb  of  the 
same  kind,  which  they  call  **/o 
tpicciatojo.** 

CRPNIS  (dpi^).  Any  hair  (  then 
espoolally  the  hab  of  the  head;  more 
partienlarly  implying  a  head  of  hair 


in  its  natural  state  and  growth  ;  L  0. 
not  cut,  nor  artificially  dressed. 
Hence,  crinis  passus^  dishevelled  hair, 
which  is  left  to  hang  down  to  its  full 
length,  as  was  nsoal  with  the  women 
of  antiquity  when  afflicted  with  any 
great  calamity  (Li v.  i.  13.  and  seo 
the  illustration  s.  Ph.eficje)  ;  crhUg 
gparsus^  hair  which  streams  wildly 
from  the  head,  characteristic  of  per- 
sons QDder  violent  exertimis,  or  pos- 
sessed by  any  ftuioos  psivion  or 
impulse.  Grid.  Met  i.  MS.  and  the 
illustration  s.  Baccha. 

CRINPTUS.  Having  long  and 
flowing  hair,  which  is  suffered  to 
hang  down  at  its  natural  length,  such 
as  the  fignrss  introdnesd  t.  Acbrsb- 
COME8  and  Camuxus.  Ennins  op, 
Cic.  Arml  ii.  28.  Mart.  Ep.  xii.  49. 

CRISTA  (Ao>oj).  The  rrr.'it  of  a 
helmet;  which  was  affixed  to  an  ele- 
vated ridge  (apex)  on  the  top  of  the 
sculUcap.    (Virg.  xii.  89.  Liv. 

X.  39.  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  57.)  Both  the 
apex  and  cruta  are  often  inclnded 
under  the  latter  term ;  but  the  real 
difference  betweei^  the  two  words  is 


that  given.  The  illustration  here 
introduced  affords  an  example  of 
three  Roman  helmets,  with  their 
crests  composed  of  feathers,  from  a 
group  originally  belonging  to  the 
Areh  of  Tnjan,  hot  now  inserted 
on  the  Areh  of  Constantine,  near 
the  Coliseum.  The  (Jreek  crests 
were  more  usually  made  of  horse- 
hair, with  the  entire  tail  falling 
down  l)ehind,  as  a  protection  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  book,  like  the 
left-hnnd  flgnre  in  the  following  eo- 
graTing,  from  a  fictile  vase;  and 
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tTiey  sometimes  added  as  many  as 
three  cresU  to  one  helmet,  like  the 


right-hand  figure  in  the  engraving, 
ftom  ft  ftatae  of  Minerva. 

CRIST A'TUS.  Applied  to  hel- 
mets, distinfniishes  those  which  were 
fitted  with  a  crest  (rristd)  from  the 
mere  scull-cap  (cudu)^  which  had 
neither  ridge-piece  nor  crest.  (Liv. 
Ix.  40.  Otm.  Met  Tui.  25.)  Com- 
pare the  preceding  wood-enta  with 
the  illustration  to  CuDO. 

CRCVBYLUS  (Kpo}€v\ot  or  icp<6. 
€vkos).  Designates  a  particular 
manner  of  arranging  the  hair,  which 
waa  eharaeteristie  of  fhe  earliest  in- 
habitanta  of  Athens  (Thucyd.  i.  6.)« 
and  some  nneivilized  nations  (cro- 
bylos  barbarorum,  Tertull.  Virg.  Ve- 
land.  10.).  It  was  effected  by  draw- 
ing buck,  the 
hair  from  the 
roots  all  round 
the  head,  and 
fastening  it  in 
a  knot,  or  with 
a  tie  at  the 
top ;  and  the 
same  ftahion 
prevailed  a- 
mongst  both  sexes  of  the  Greeks : 
but  the  term  rrobylus  had  an  especial 
reference  to  the  men  ;  con/mbus,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  women.  (Schol. 
ad  Tbnejd.  /.e.)  Tet  Thneydidet 
and  Heradidea  of  Pontus  (up.  Athen. 

5.)  use  the  two  words  KpwSvKot 
and  KopvfiSos  as  convertible  terms, 
and  both  descriptive  of  the  male  ad- 
justment.   It  is,  moreover,  an  un- 


founded statement  to  say,  as  some  of 
the  interpreters  have  done,  that  the 
fashion  was  peculiar  to  "  elderly  per- 
sons.** Thucydides,  in  narrating  the 
prof^ress  of  the  Greeks  towarda 
civilization  in  dress  and  manners, 
remarks  that  certain  antiquated 
customs,  and  aniongst  them  that 
of  the  crobi/luSf  had  but  lately  been 
giyen  up  by  soma  of  the  oA  peo- 
ple. But  age  is  always  the  moat 
averse  to  change^  and  the  last  to 
adopt  new  fashions ;  and  many  will 
remembiT  a  similar  instance  in  mo- 
dern Europe  to  that  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  where  some  few  of  the 
oldest  people  eontinned  to  wear  their 
pig^tails  long  after  they  had  been 
generally  laid  aside  by  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community.  Besides, 
the  Greek  artists  frequently  give  a 
coiffure  of  this  kind  to  Apollo,  Bac- 
chus, and  youthful  persons,  as  in  our 
example,  from  a  bronze  figore  of  a 
boy  discovered  at  Uerculaneum.  The 
precise  set  of  the  hair  is  not  given 
with  sufficient  distinctness ;  but  in 
the  original  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be 
tnmed  back  and  tied  np  in  the  tame 
manner  as  that  more  plainly  shown 
by  the  head  of  the  female  illostrating 
the  word  Corymbds. 

OROCO'TA  (KpoKaT6i').  A  rich 
saffron-coloured  robe,  or  gala  dress, 
worn  by  the  Greek  women  at  the 
Dionysiae  tetivala ;  and  from  them 
adopliBd  by  the  ladies  of  Rome  (Non. 
8.  V.  p.  549.  Plaut.  Froffm.  ap.  Non. 
8.  Strophiurn,  p.  538.);  bv  the  priests 
of  Cybele  (Apul.  Met  viiL  p.  172.)  ; 
and  also  by  some  individuals  who 
affected  a  feminine  and  foppish  style 
of  dress.    Cic  Hanup,  Resptms.  2 1 . 

CROCOTULA  {KpoK^toi^).  Di- 
minutive of  the  preceding.  Plaut. 
Epid.  ii.  2.  49.  Virg.  Catalcct  v.  21. 

CROTAL'IUM  {KporiXiov).  Li- 
terallj,  a  email  tatde ;  a  aort  of  pet 
or  fancy  name  by  which  the  Roman 
ladies  designated  a  pendant  to  their 
ear-rings,  when  formed  by  two  or 
more  drop  pearls  (e/encAi),  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  a  sharp  crackling 
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A  female 


sound  (like  that  of  the  croUiiuiH), 
when  shaken  against 
each  other  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wearer. 
(Pet.  Sat.  67.  9.  Plln. 
//.  .v.  ix.  56.)  The 
example  represents 
an  orifjina]  ear-ring 
found  at  i'umpeii. 

CROTALIS'TRIA. 
performer  on  the  croieJa.   Prop.  ir. 
8.  .39.    See  the  next  wood-cut. 

('ROT' ALUM  (KpSraXoy).  A 
sort  of  musical  instrument  especially 
employed  in  the  worship  of  (Jybele 
(ApuL  Met  viiL  p.  170,),  and  fre- 
qnently  need  to  foim  an  aoeompani- 
ment  for  dancing.  (P.  Scipio  ap» 
Blaerob.  Sat.  ii.  10.  Virg.  Copa,  2.) 
It  consisted  of  two  split  canes,  or 
hollow  pieces  of  wo<kI  or  metal,  joined 
together  by  a  straight  handle,  as  in 
(he  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed 
engraTingi  lirom  a  moeaie  pavement 


l  UUCIFIXTS.  Or,  separately. 
cruet  JixMM ;  nailed  to  the  cross,  in 
the  n»mier  we  onderstand  by  the 
term  crucified^  Qohit  Tii.  I.  8.  Plin. 
//.  A',  viii.  18. 

V  R  T'  M  E'  N  A  (jBoAdKTioi/).  A 
leathern  pouch  for  carryinp:  money, 
slung  over  the  neck  by  a  strap  (Plaut. 
I  AMin,  ill.  3.  67.  Id.  True*  iiL  1.  7.), 
'  fo  as  to  hang  in  Iront  of  the  penon, 
or  at  bit  bade;  whence  BaUio,  in 


in  a  tomb  excavated  in  the  Villa 
C'orsini.  When  played,  one  of  these 
was  held  in  each  hand,  and  buupped 
together  with  the  fingers,  to  aa  to 
produce  a  crisp  rattling  sound,  like 
the  castanets,  as  shown  by  the  female 
figure  in  the  illustration,  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Villa  Ror^jhese. 

CRI  CIA'RIUS.  A  criminal  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  cross  (crux)  by 
hanging  (Petrol.  1  IS.  5.  erweiarii  pa* 
remttM  detraxerunt  pendentem)  ;  hence, 
a  worthless  fellow,  like  our  tfoOowB' 
bird,    Aput  Met  x.  p.  Si 5. 


Plantns  (IWari/.  i.  S.  88.),  tells  the 
slare  to  walk  in  front,  that  he  mi^ht 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  cmmenuy  which 
was  slung  Inihind  him.  It  was  from 
the  practice  of  carrying  money  about 
in  this  manner,  that  the  Greek  ex- 
pression ^aXaMrrt6rofutSf  equlralent  to 
oar  cut-jmne^  deriTCd  its  origin  and 
meaning.  The  illnstration  is  firom  a 
figure  on  a  bronze  lamp. 

(^RI  PPELLA'RIUS.  A  Celtic 
word  employed  by  the  Gauls  to  de- 
signate a  particular  class  of  men  who 
fought  as  gladiators,  clothed  from 
head  to  fool  m  an  enture  soil  of  ar- 
mour. (Tac.  Ann.  i.  43.  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  56.)  Men  thus  accoutred 
were  tenned  cataphracti  or  clibannrii 
by  the  Persians,  and  cruj)peUarii  by 
the  Gauls.     See  the  illustration  «. 

Cataphracti. 

CRUraATA  or  CRU'MAT^ 
(KpoCfiara  or  KpoAapmu),  Catiimeitt 

in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  our  own, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  nation  (Mart.  I'Jp.  vi.  71.), 
though  the  same  instruments  were 
also  played  by  the  women  of  Chneeoe 
and  Italy,  as  is  proved  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration,  from  a  fictile  vase ; 
and  by  abas-relief  of  the  Capitoline 

F  r 
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Mnaemn  (iii.  IC.)*  in  which  a  female 
it  represeoted  with  the  same  instni- 


Tnent  in  hor  right  hand,  and  thc 
LUlum  tinder  her  left  foot. 

CRUS'TiE.  Figures  or  i manges 
in  lotO'ttlief,  embossed  upon  plute,  as 
cmitndistingmshed  tnm  mtUtUmaia^ 
which  were  in  high -relief.  Cic. 
Verr  u.  4.  23.  Paul  Dig.  34.  2.  33. 

CRUSTA'RIUS.  An  nrtist  who 
designed,  and  modelled  crmtm  for 
gold  and  silver  plate.  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xziiil  65.)  They  were  sold  at 
Rome  in  shops  appropriated  for  that 
particolar  branch  of  trade,  called 
crwttaritf  iahernfp.    Festus,  a.  r. 

CRUSTULA  Rll'S.  One  who 
makes  and  selb  crustula,  Senec 
En  56. 

CRUS'TULUM.    Diminutive  of 
CitnSTtnf.   Any  small  piece  of  pastry 
or  cake,  such  as  a  pastrycook's  tart ; 
especially  given  to  children.  Tfor. 
SaL  \.   1.  25.  Juv.  Sat,  ix.  o.  uud 

Scbol.  Vet  ad  I 

CRUS'TUBl  A  fragment,  or 
broken  pieee  of  bread,  cake,  or 
pastry.  Hence  the  English  rruat. 
Hor.  Ep,  i.  1.  78.  Virg.  AUn.  vii.  1 14. 

(.'RUX.  One  of  the  machines  or 
contrivances  employed  by  the  ancients 
for  inflicting  capital  punishsient  npon 
eriminals  and  slaves.  It  waf  made  and 
applied  in  two  difforpnt  ways.  Ori- 
ginally, it  waf!  nti  upright  pole  with  a 
sharp  point  at  the  top  (Greek  (rrav- 
po'y,  oK^Ko^X  upon  which  the  victim 

was  impoM^  as  still  praetiied  In  the 

East;  a  mode  of  punishmeDt  indicated 
hv  the  expression  in  crucem  sniffigere 
xviiL  7.  iiirt  B.  Afr,  66.X 


or  in  crucem  sedere  (Hneen* 
Seneo.  E//.  KH.);  hut.  subsequently, 
it  wa.s  fitted  with  a  tran?vprs(>  piece 
of  wood,  like  our  crov.v,  upon  which 
the  condemned  was  fastened  with 
nails,  or  hound  with  ropes,' and  then 
left  to  perish ;  a  mode  of  ezeeatioa 
expressed  by  such  phrases  as  cruet 
fiqerc,  or  ajfigere^  and  the  like.  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  44.  Pet.  Sat.  iii.  5.)  It 
would  also  appear  from  other  passages 
(Plin.  H.  if,  ziT,  3,  pmdtn  in  ermee. 
Pet  Sat  112.  that  crimmala 
were  likewise  hnng  upon  it  as  npon 
a  gibbet^  or  gallows. 

CRYP'T  A    ( KpvTmj,    or  KpwrrTi), 

The  original  of  our  word  cr^t; 
which,  however,  gives  a  very  inoor- 
rect  notion  of  the  oljeet  conveyed 
to  the  Qreefc  and  Roman  mind  by 

the  <!nme  term.  The  rineietit  rnrpta 
comes  nearest  to  our  cloister,  which  it 
closely  resembled ;  being,  in  fact,  a 
long  narrow  gallery,  on  the  level  of 
the  ground  (not  suhterranean,  as 
commonly  supposed),  inclosed  by 
walls  on  both  sides,  and  receiving  its 
light  from  rows  of  Tvindo^?;,  in  one 
or  both  of  the  side  walls  which  in- 
closed it.  Structures  of  this  kind 
were  fireqaeatl  j  hoilt  as  public  edifloes 
for  the  oonvemence  of  the  population ; 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  wealthy 
individtKils  (Seneca,  Ira,  111,  18.); 
as  adiunct^  to  jrreat  mansions  ;  to  the 
promenades  connected  with  a  theatre 
(Suet.  Ctti,  58.)  ;  and  Tory  commonly , 
as  we  learn  from  numeroos  tnserip- 
tions  (Mnratori,  Imter^  p.  481.  4. 
Rheinef.  S^tprfrrgm.  Inacrrpt.  ii.  28.) 
were  attached  to  the  side  of  a  porticu.^ 
or  Qpat  colonnade ;  being  intended  as 
agreeable  places  of  resort,  when  the 
heat  of  the  season  or  indemeney  of 
the  weather  rendered  shelter  aoeept- 
able  to  an  idle  and  luxurious  popula- 
tion. Even  the  Praetorinn  pnnrds  had 
a  cryptn  adjacent  to  their  pt  rmnnent 
caiDp  at  Rome,  which  was  deuuli&hed 
by  die  oNtors  of  Hadrian,  when  he 
attempted  to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  corps.  (Spart  Haclr.  la)  The 
annexed  illustration,  compared  with 
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the  one  which  foUowtiwiU  afford  a 
idea  of  the  real  iiatnre  of  the 


a  H  A  L  e  I  Die  u  M 


aocient  crypt.  It  represents  the 
groniid-plan  of  a  pohlic  edifioe  con- 


structed by  the  priestesi  Emaehia  at 

Pompeiit  consisting  of  a  aypta,  por- 

ticus^  and  chalciatcum,  all  which 
members  are  enumerated  in  an  in- 
scription affixed  to  the  outfiide  wall 
over  the  principal  entrance.  The 
three  corridors  or  cloisters  marked 
AAA  constitute  |the  crypia.  They 
are  surrounded  on  three  of  the  sides 
by  a  blank  wall,  decorated  with  fresco 
paintings  ;  on  the  inside  are  observed 
the  windows  which  opened  upon  an 
adjoining  colonnade  {porticus)^  marked 
BBBB,  irhieh,  in  its  torn,  snrronnds 
a  larp  central  area,  c.  Considerable 
remams  of  a  simiUur  stmcture  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Capua,  contiguous  to  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  and  an  example  of  these  clois- 
tersi  annexed  lo  a  theatre,  is  shown 
in  the  flragment  containing  the  plan 
of  Pompey's  theatre,  »,  Theatbum. 

2.  Enclosed  cloisters  of  the  same 
description,  as  far  as  relates  to  design 
and  locality,  were  usually  constructed, 
instead  of  open  colonnades,  round  the 
inner  eonrt-yards  of  Roman  TiUas 
and  farm-houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  ^in,  fruits,  and  such  produce 
as  required  to  be  kept  free  from 


dampb  and  yet  not  altogether  ex- 
elnded  from  wot,  VitniTins,  there- 
fore, in  giving  a  design  for  a  model 
villa,  very  wisely  recoinmends  covered 

galleries  (cn/pta)  to  be  constructed 
in  the  interior  of  farm  buildings  for 
such  produce  ;  and  the  stabling,  as 
well  as  magasines  for  less  perishable 


commodities,  to  be  situated  in  the 
open  fhmt  eonrt  (vetHhuhm),  (VI- 
tmv.  vi.  5.  2.  Compare  Vsrro^ 
L  57.)    The  illustration  represents  a 

view  of  the  remains  of  the  suburban 
villa  of  L.  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pom- 
peii, and  shows  very  clearly  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  these  appnrte- 
vr  a 
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uunces.  On  the  left  hand  onl^  a  por- 
tion of  the  foundations  remain  ;  bnt 
the  right  wing  and  centre  are  nearly 
entire,  with  a  part  of  the  first  story 
of  the  villa  behind  it  From  this 
there  is  a  staircase,  still  entire,  lead- 
ing down  into  the  crypta,  which,  it  ^ 
wUl  not  ftil  to  be  oheenred,  is  not  a 
sabterranean  cellar,  but  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  with  windows  open- 
ing into  a  square  court,  originally 
surrounded  hy  the  other  stories  built 
over  the  cloisters. 

a.  When  the  windows  were  doeed 
with  their  wooden  shutters,  the  whole  , 
corridor  would  foim  a  longt  narrow* 
dark  vault;  whence  the  word»  in 
poetical  and  metaphorical  language, 
was  transferred  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  subterranean  passages  of  various 
kinds :  thus  the  main  mwet^  which  j 
passed  down  the  Suburra,  in  continu- 
ation of  the  cloiica  Maxima  at  Rome, 
is  tenned  crypta  vSuburrcc  (Juv.  v. 
106.);  the  tunnel^  which  passes  under 
the  cliffs  between  Naples  and  Pausi- 
lippo,  now  the  Grotto  of  Pknsilipo,** 
is  designated  cfwpto  N&^^tama  \ 
(Pet  Fragm.  13.  Seneca,  Ep.  57.)  ; 
and  the  crypta^  in  front  of  M'hich 
Quartilla  offers  her  sacrifice  (Pet. 
Sat  16.  3.)  may  refer  to  this  same 
grotto,  or  to  a  cloister  attached  to 
her  house  and  gardens,  like  those 
described  above. 

4.  The  stalls  for  the  horses  and  . 
chariots  in  a  circus  (Sidon.  Cann.  ^ 
zxiiL  319.)  See  the  illustration  and  ; 
artiele,  Cabceb,  S. 

CRYPTOPOR'TICUa  The  term 
always  employed  by  the  younger 
Pliny  when  speaking  of  a  structure 
similar  to  what  is  described  under  the 
last  word.    It  appears  to  have  been 
onlv  another  name,  more  fully  de-  | 
scnptive,  for  Cbtptai  or,  if  there  | 
was  any  real  distinction  between  the  | 
two,  it  may  be,  that  M-hen  the  gallery 
had  windows  on  both  sides,  as  was 
the  case  with  those  in  Pliny's  villas, 
it  possessed  a  considerable  resem-  , 
blanee  to  the  colonnade  {portkuM)^ 
and  was  consequently  distinguished 


by  the  name  of  crypto-porticua ;  when 
diere  were  windows  only  on  mie  side, 
and  a  blank  wall  on  the  other,  such  as 
those  represented  in  the  two  preceding 

illustrations,  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately designated  by  the  name 
of  cry  put  simply.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17. 
16.  seqq.  Id.  T.  6.  27 — 28.  Id.  til 
21.  2.  Id.  ix.  36.  3. 

CTESIB'ICA  MACH'INA.  A 
double-act ioned  forcing-pump.,  invented 
by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  (Vitruv.  ix.  8.  2.  Plin.  J?.  N. 
viL  38.),  and  constructed  upon  the 
principle  now  employed  for  our  fire- 
engines.  The  machine  is  described 
at  length  by  N'itruvius  (x.  7.),  from 
the  writings  of  its  inventor,  which 
are  now  lost ;  and  a  pump  of  similar 
character,  but  improved  constructioB, 
probably  after  a  model  of  Hero,  tlie 
pupil  of  Ctesibius,  was  discovered 
near  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  but  as  that  does  not  contain 
all  the  parts  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  a 
representation  of  it  is  inserted  under  its 
Greek  name  Sipho,  where  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  it  consists  are 
explained  from  the  description  of  Hero. 
In  this  i)lace,  only  a  conjectural  dia- 
gram of  the  machina  Ctesibica  is  intro- 


duced, designed  by  PenauU  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  account  of  Vitru- 
▼ius;  but  it  will  enable  the  reader, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  to- 
gether, to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  tliese  machines,  and  the 
differences  betw  ceu  them.  The  parts 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  are  : — cati^ 
auf,  the  cup,  a,  which  was  not  em- 
ployed by  Uero^  who»  instead  of  it. 
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uses  an  upright  tube  (9«A^  Sp0Mr); 
mudioii  yemelu,  b  b,  the  two  boxes,  or 
cases,  in  which  the  pistons  (rajuhr) 
act,  corresponding  Mith  the  Bvo 
vv(i5cs  of  Hero ;  emboli  nuucuii^  two 
•ufiken  (oc)»  mum  m  ifiM^ktis^ 
Hero;  JttitUet  m  JvniOm  Jtgimtt  two 
connecting  pipes  in  the  form  of  a 
fork,  which  in  the  pump  of  Hero  are 
supplied  by  a  single  liorizontal  tube 
(<rarA'^i');  and  juntula,  the  courl  (d), 
placed  over  the  cup  to  compress  the 
water  at  the  fbot  of  the  hoee;  not 
lued  by  Hero.  The  operation  the 
machine  is  easily  undenlood.  It 
was  placed  over  the  reservoir,  and 
both  pistons  worked  together,  the  one 
b^ing  depressed  while  the  other  Mas 
drawn  up ;  as  the  sucker  (c)  rides,  it 
draws  np  a  supply  of  water  through 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  cy- 
linder (n),  which  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  lid  (marked  by  dotted  lines 
in  the  engraving),  that  opens  as 
the  water  flows  in,  but  closes  of  its 
own  aooord  immediately  that  the 
piston  is  pressed  down  again  ;  and 
this  pressure  forces  the  water  through 
the  forked  pipe  into  the  catinus  (a), 
the  bottom  of  which,  in  like  manner, 
is  furnish^Ml  with  movable  lids  over 
each  pipe,  alternately  opening  and 
ahotting  with  each  strolte  of  the  pis- 
tons^ which,  aa  they  more  alter- 
nately op  and  down,  force  np  Uie 
water  in  a  continuous  stream  through 
the  pttnula  (d)  into  a  pipe  or  hose 
affixed  to  the  top  of  it,  and  made  to 
any  length  reuuired. 

CUBICULA'RIUa  A  slaTc 
whose  service  was  confined  to  the 
sitting  and  dwelling- rooms  (cubicula) 
of  a  Roman  house ;  he  waited  in  the 
antechamber,  and  announced  his 
master  8  visitors,  &c.  Cic.  Verr,  li. 
a  4.  Id.  Att,  tI  2. 

CUBICULUM.  Litendlr,  a 
room  fhmished  witii  a  solk  or  toed ; 
whence  it  became  a  general  term 
for  any  such  room  in  a  private 
house,  whether  used  as  a  sitting  or 
sleeping-room  (Plin.  £p.  i.  3.  1.  cu- 
biema  neclama  et  diurnot  Id.  iL  17. 


,  21.  Phot  Mott,  iit.  2.  7.)  ;  for  the 
Romana  were  much  in  the  habit  of 
reposing  upon  sofas  in  the  day-time 
nt  their  studies,  meals,  siestas,  and 

.  receptions. 

I  2.  The  emperor*s  box  at  the  Circus 
1  or  amphitheatre,  wherein  he  reclined 
I  in  state  to  view  the  games  (Suet 
;  Nero,  12.  Plin.  Pameg,  5\.\  instead 
of  sitting  on  the  open  /Kx/tioR,  as  was 
usual  in  more  simple  times. 

C  U  B 1'  L  E  (KoiTTj ).     In  general, 
j  any  place  to  lie  down  in,  as  a  bed,  or 
the  room  in  which  the  bed  ts :  whence 
'  more  especially  used  to  designate  the 
marriage-bed  (Virg.  JEn.  viii.  412. 
Eur.  Sfcd.   151.);   a  sleeping-room 
(Cic.  (Mt.  iv.  8.   Siu't.   A>;o,  '25.); 
and,  indeed,  like  cubiloriumy  any  one 
j  of  the  small  apartments  in  a  priTate 
house  ttsually  occupied  by  the  master 
or  his  family.    Plin.  //  N.  xv.  10. 
mlututiiriinii ;  Plin.  Paney.  63.  .3. 

i2V\m  \\J  {(rnayKfliviov).  A  bol- 
ster or  cushion  for  the  elbow  to  rest 
upon,  when  the  figure  is  otherwise  in 
a  recmnbent  poaition,  such  as  was  used 


1  for  the  convenience  of  invalids  (Ilor. 
I  Sat,  ii.  3.  255.),  or  by  persons  when 

reclining  at  their  meals  (see  Accuno ). 

The  illustration  ia  from  a  figure  on 

the  top  of  an  Etruscan  tomlK 
!     CUBITO'RIA,  sc.  vestimenta* 

(Pet.  Sat.  30.  11.)  Same  aa  CcBMA- 
i  iori.t:  res  tea. 

CUCUL'LIO  or  (  UCU'LIO. 

Diminutive  of  Cuclllus  ;  the  dimin- 
'  ntive  expressing  inferioritj  of  quality, 
I  rather  than  of  dimensions.  Lamprid. 

Elag.  32.  mulionico;  Capitol.  Ver.  4. 

vulyari  vinturio;  Cato,  /?.  It.  ii.  3. 
ClICni/MIS.     A  lurce  of  paper 

rolled  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  in 

which  the  chemista  and  other  tradea* 
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people  of  Rome  used  to  wrap  the  | 
powders  and  drugs  bought  by  their 
ctistomers  (Mart.  Ep.   iii.  2.),  pre- 
cisely as  the  grocer  and  chandler's 
shopkeeper  do  at  the  present  daj. 

8.  From  similarity  in  Ibrm  to  the 
preeeding,  a  hood  or  cinol  attached  to 
some  other  garment,  such  as  the 
lacenui,  sayum,  panitla^  &c.,  which 
could  be  drawn  up  over  the  head,  to 
serve  instead  of  a  hat ;  and  was  com- 


monly worn  by  slaves,  rustics,  fisher- 
men, and  persons  whose  occupations 
exposed  them  to  the  weather  at  all 
seasons,  like  the  eowl  of  the  Capa- 
chin  fHars,  and  modern  Neapolitan 
fishermen.  (Columell.  xi.  1.  21. 
Mart.  Ep.  xi.  98.  10.  Juv.  vi.  118. 
Pallad.  i.  43.  4.)  Tlie  above  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  re- 
presenting a  group  of  common  people 
drinking  m  a  ta?em(eat9NMa).  When 


on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  second  en- 
graving, representing  another  of  the 
figures  in  the  same  group.  The  first 
of  these  illustrates  Cicero's  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Antony  (PAi7.  ii.  31.), 
dumum  venit  capite  involuto;  the  latter 
one,  the  caput  tiperuit,  of  the  same 
passage. 

3.  CueidUu  BardakuB  (JnL 
Arffmur,  8.)  (  aame  as  Baboocu- 

CULLUS. 

4.  (Mvtllus  Libumicus  (Mart,  im 
Lenunate,  xiv.  139.)  }  same  as  Bab- 

OOCUCULLUS. 

5.  CtttmlluM  Saniomait  (Jnv.  Tiii. 
145.) ;  same  as  Bardocucullto  ; 
fVom  the  town  of  Saintes  in  France, 
where  the  manufacture  of  these  arti* 
cles  was  introduced  from  lUyria. 

CUC'UMA.  A  vessel  employed 
for  boiling  water,  making  deccctioos, 
and  similar  purposes,  the  predae 
fyna  and  frharifftftr  of  which  there 
are  no  materials  for  determining. 
(Pet.  Sat  135.4.  Id.  13G.  2.)  The 
word,  however,  is  still  retained  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  modem 
Romans,   in  which 


it  was  desired  to  uncover  the  head, 
the  cowl  was  pushed  back,  and  rested 


a  vessel  for  boiling  water. 
CUCUR'BITA  and  CUCUR- 
B I T'  U  L  A  (KoKoK^ofeih  «rattfa>  A 
pumpkin^  or  gourd; 
thence,  a  cupping 
giast,  which  the 
andents  made  oat 
of  those  fruits  (Jut. 
Sat.  xiv.  58.),  as 
well  as  of  horn  or 
bronze.  (Celsus, 
ii.  11.)  The  example  represents  an 
ancient  original  made  out  of  a  pomp- 
kin»  now  preserved  in  the  Vaticao 
Library,  and  published  by  Rhodins. 

CU'DO  or  CU'DON  (itmuhv^* 
Ait  wtpiKftpdkaios). 
The  simplest  form 
of  hdmet,  oon> 
sisting  of  a  mere 
jcuff-cfl^N  without 
any  ridge- piece 
{apex)  or  crest 
Ic-rufla)  (hence,  6^aAos  re  kcu  &Aoipos, 
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Horn.  //.  X  258  )» made  ont  of  leather 
or  the  skin  of  wild  animals  (Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  493.),  and  fastened  under  the 
ehin  bj  a  tboDg  (ox'uO-  ^s* 
worn  1^  tome  of  the  Roman  light- 
armed  troopi  (Polyb.  vl  22.);  « 
ascribed  to  Diomedes  by  Homer,  and 
is  frequently  seen  in  Greek  repre- 
sentations of  that  hero,  from  one  of 
wliicli  in  bronxe  the  annexed  ex- 
ampla  it  taken. 

Cm/CITA  (t^A%  otyii^}.  A 
flsattfan  for  a  ioA^  ooncb,  or  bed. 


stufled  with  wadding,  wool,  or  fea- 
thers (Varro,  L.L.  v.  ir,7.  Pet.  Sat, 
38.  Cic.  TvLsc.  iii.  19.  Seneca,  Kp. 
87.) ;  which,  consequently,  was  some- 
times Tery  soft.  Kite  <mr  foather  beds, 
and  at  others,  like  our  wool  uid  bair 
mattnoies,  sufficiently  hard  not  to 
take  an  impression  from  the  body 
resting  upon  it.  (Seneca,  Ep.  108.) 
The  Illustration  is  from  a  painting  at 
PompeiL 

CU'LRUS  or  CUI/LEUa  A 

▼ery  large  sack  made  of  a  pigVskin 

or  leather,  and  employed  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  transport  of  wine  or 
oil  (Nepos.  A'j/m.  8,  Plin.  H.N.  vii. 
19.  Cato,  RAi.  xi.  1.),  as  represented 


painting  at  Pompeii,  which  shows 
the  manner  of  transporting  it  on  a  cart 
frame,  of  emptying  its  contents  into 
smaller  Teiaels  {amphorct\  ^nd  how 
it  was  filled ;  Tis.  bj  the  neck  at  the 
top,  which  was  then  tied  np  with  a 
cord.  A  contrivance  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  is  still  employed  in  Italy 
for  the  transport  and  sale  of  oil.  The 
size  of  this  will  likewise  aocoiuit  for 
another  vse  to  wbieh  it  was  affiled 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  for  sewing 
parricides  in.    Cic.  Q.  Ft.  i.  2.  2. 

2.  Also  a  liquid  measure;  the 
largest  used  by  the  Romans,  contain- 
ing twenty  amplujrct^  or  118  gallons, 
and  partienlarly  employed  in  eati- 
mating  the  pfodnee  of  a  Tineyaid  or 
olive  ground.  Rhemn.  Fann.  de 
Pond,  et  Mens.  86.  Varro,  B.  R.  1.2.  7. 

CULIG  NA  {Kv\ix*rn).  A  vessel 
for  wine,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is 
not  ascertained.    Cato,  R.  R.  132. 

CULI'NA.  K  kitchen.  (CSe. 
Fam,  XT.  18.  Pet  2.  1.  Seneca, 
Ep.  114.)  The  illustration  repte- 
aenta  a  kitchen  stove  in  the  honae  of 


V 


lri| 

j1j..1l..lF 

by  the  annexed  illostration,  from  a 


Pania  at  Bompeii,  with  aome  cooking 
ntenaila  npoo  it,  aa  diaoovered  when 

first  excavated ;  viz.  a  strainer  (co- 
fum),  a  kitchen  knife  (culfcr  roquinn- 
ris),  and  an  implement  for  dressing 
eggs  (supposed  apalare)  ;  below  is 
the  ground-plan  of  a  kitchen  in  the 
aame  city,  from  the  hooae  of  the 
QusDftor,  diatribnted  into  the  fol* 
lowing  parte.    Immediately  on  the 
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U'ft  hand  of  the  entnince  there  is  a 
isenucircular  sink  (1),  and  on  the 
right  a  staircase  (2),  which  probahlj 
led  up  to  the  store-rooms ;  fronting 
the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  the 
brickwork  which  formed  the  stove 
(o),  similarly  constructed  to  the  ele- 
Tation  above ;  and  adjoining  this 
is  another  small  chamber  (4),  which 
we  might  call  the  hack  kitchen,  with 
a  priTy  (5)  at  its  ftirthest  extremity  ; 
a  convenience,  which,  singularly 
enough*  is  generally  found  adjacent 
to  the  kitchens  in  the  bouses  of 
Pompeiu 

CUtTEI/LUS  (naxcupis,  fMxal- 
ptw),  Duuinative  of  CiriirBR;  and 
employed  in  nearly  the  same  senses, 

only  dcsMjnnting  a  lesser  description 
of  each  kind.  But  tlie  cnltelfujs  is 
never  so  small  as  our  pocket  and 
pen-kosfb  (ma^rum) ;  for  Juvenal 
designates  a  carving-knife  by  the  di- 
minative  (Sat.  v.  122.);  Ulpian 
(D}(j.  9.  2.  11.),  a  barber's  razor} 
and  the  cultelhts  of  Horace  {F.p.  i.  7. 
51.),  which  people  used  to  clean  and 
pare  their  nails  with,  w  as  the  same  as 
the  harher's  instmment,  which  is  ez<> 
pressl^  named  for  ^t  purpose  bv 
Valerius  Maxim  us  (iiL  S.  15.),  em- 
telium  ton^orium  qua  in  tmguWM  refS* 
candor nm  cdusd  poposciL 

2.  Culiellus  li^neus,  A  wedge  of 
wood ;  which  is  sharper  at  the  edge 
than  at  the  back,  like  the  hlade  of  a 
culter.    Vitruv.  vit.  3.  2. 

CrL'TER  (uaxaipa).  The  name 
given  by  the  aucieats  to  several  diflPe- 
rent  implements  employed  in  cutting, 
which  were  made  with  a  single  edge, 
broadish  back,  and  a  sharp  point ;  all 
of  which  were  used  fbr  domestic  or 
aprricultiirnl.  nnd  not  military,  pur- 
poses, excepting  when  descriptive  of 
the  barbarous  apes,  or  to  characterize 
the  assassin  rather  than  the  soldier. 
Oar  kmift  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
translation,  but  the  ancient  euUet  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  largest  cla!5s 
of  instrniTu  Tit««,  which  pass  by  the 
name  of  knives  amongst  us.  The 
several  kinds,  with  the  epithets  which 


distinguished  them,  are  enumerated 
below. 

1»  Cyiier  eoquinartM,  A  eooAV 
knife  or  kUekm-knife  (VarriH  op. 

Non.  8.  i\  p.  195.),  for  cutting  up 
meat    The  lilostration  is  from  an 


original  discovered  in  a  kitchen  at 
Pompeii.  Butchers  also  made  use  of 
a  similar  implement  for  the  fame 

purpose.    Liv.  iii.  48.  Herod,  iu  61. 
2.  The  knife  employed  by  the  ntf- 

trarius  at  n  sacrifice  for  cutting  the 

victim's  T]ii<»ut  (Plant.  liuH.  i. 

2.  40.)  ;  and  by  the  butchers 
I  in  the  slaughter-house  (Varro, 

R,E»  ii.  5.  11.);  frequently  re- 
{  presented  on  sepulchral  bas- 

relirfs.  from  one  of  which  the 
,  annexed  specimen  is  taken, 
I  where  the    inscription  CuL- 

TBABt  Ot^k  identifies  the  instrument. 

Compare  the  engraying  a.  Cui«iva* 
!  Rius,  in  which  it  is  seen  in  use. 

,'L  ("uldr   rcnatorins.       A  ftuntt^ 

man's  /mife^  carried  from  a  belt  round 


the  waist,  with  which  he  despatched 
his  prey  at  close  quarters  (Pet  SaL 
40.  6.  Suet  Aug,  19.) ;  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  men  who  fought 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  ; 
see  the  first  illustration  to  Rfsti- 
ARTr5«.  The  example  is  copied  £rom 
an  engraved  gem. 

4.  The  sharp  edge,  or  Hal  part  of 
the  hlade  in  a  Tine-dresser^s  pmiuiig- 


hook  ifuLc  viniio/ia)f  which,  m  the 
annexed  engraTmg,  fhmi  an  old 
MS.  of  Columella,  lies  between  the 

handle  and  the  hook  at  the  top  (Co- 
luniell.  iv.  25.  3.),  and  which  was 
particularly  brought  into  use  for 
lopping  and  cutting  off. 

5.  Culter  Umsoriut,     A   sort  of 
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knife  or  razor  which  barbers  used 
for  shaving.    (Cic.  Off.  ii.  7.  Pet 
Sat  108.  U.  Plin.  H.N.  vii.  59.) 
Also  dengnated  by  the  dimrootive  1 
culteUus,  and  probably  baTUig  a  blade 
'with  a  point  shaped  like  the  hants- 
man'fi  knife  (No.  3.),  for  it  was  used  | 
for  keeping  the  nails  clean.    Hor.  , 
Ep.  i.  7.  51.  compared  with  Val. 
Max.  iiL  S.  15. 

6.  A  knUb  made  of  bone  or  ivory, 
for  eating  fhiit  with  (ColumelL  xii.  | 
45.  4  );  also  termed oil^iAbM.    PUn.  \ 
H.  N.  xii.  54. 

7.  The  couiter  of  a  plough  ;  formed  I 
like  the  blade  of  a  large  knife,  and 
inaerted  vertically  in  front  of  the  { 
ahare  (aoaier.  Plin.  H,N.  xviii.  48.), 


as  is  clearly  shown  hy  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gem. 

8.  In  euMnm  eoAwateff.  A  tech- 
nieal  expremon  in  use  amongat  Ro- 
mati  architects  and  mechanioa,  wben 
speaking  of  objects  placed  upon  their 
smallest  sides  or  narrowest  edges ; 
as  of  bricks  or  stones  in  a  building 
let  upon  their  sides,  instead  of  laid 
in  the  nmal  manner,  witii  their 
bioadeat  anrlbces  upwards.  (Vitmv. 
X.  5.)  The  modern  Italians  make 
use  of  a  similar  metaphor,  per  col- 
te//o,"when  they  wish  to  express  the 
same  kind  of  arrangement. 

CULTRA'Rnja  The  miniiter 
or  iervantof  an  officiadng  priest,  who 
deapatdied  the  yictim  at  a  sacrifice, 
by  cutting  its  throat  with  a  knife 
(culter\  as  contradistinguished  from 
popa^  who  knocked  it  down  with  a 
blow  of  the  aie  {aecuris)  or  mallet 
(awantf>  (Suet  CaL  89.  Inieript 
op,  Omt.  640.  11.)  The  illustration, 
from  a  very  beautiful  marble  bas- 
relief  discovered  at  Pompeii,  repre- 
sents an  old  woman  and  a  Fann 


about  to  offer  up  a  pig  in  sacrifice, 
the  former  in  the  character  of  a 


priestess,  the  latter  as  a  cultrariut, 
cutting  its  throat. 

CULUL'LUS.  According  to  the 
Scholiasts  on  Horace,  an  earthenware 
caHx  employed  by  the  pontiflces  and 
Veatala  m  their  saorificul  rites;  bot 
commonly  used  in  a  general  sense 
for  any  kind  of  drinking-ctip  Acron, 
and  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  0(L  L  31.  11. 
Hor.  A,  F,  434. 

CUH'ERA.  A  aort  of  tub,  pan, 
or  baakel  with  a  convex  lid,  used  by 
the  country  people  for  keeping  corn 
in.  Festus,  *.  Cumenim.  Hor  Sat.  i. 
1.  53.  Id.  Epist.  i.  7.  30.  Acron.  ad  U. 

CUM'ERUM.  A  covered  vase, 
or,  perhaps,  basket,  carried  by  the 
eamubu  m  a  marriage  procesaion 
(Varro,  Xi.X.  vii.  34.),  and  contain- 
ing the  necessaries  (ntamUa)  of  the 
bride.    Festus, «.  v. 

CUNA'BULA.  A  chiUr^  cradle 
(Cic.  JJiv  i.  36.  Plaut.  Ampk,  v.  1. 
55.  Serv.  od  Virg.  £dL  iT.  28.  Ar- 
nobw  adv*  OmL  iv!!)  The  esample  ia 
from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Gene- 
sis, published  b;  ,  'in 
Lambeccius  (  Cum-  ~  tz^i 

ment.  Bibl.  Go's.  j^  »^^:rn'pTJ 
iii.  29.);  but  an- ^U-^mpJ|gi^ 
eient  cipidlea  were  ^5^^^^  V5^^^ 
also  commouly  made  in  the  ahape  of 
a  trough  or  boat,  as  in  the  next  illus- 
tration ;  whence  a  Greek  name  for 
the  same  is  ^irdi^.    Athen,  xiiit  85. 

o  q 
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8.  Henoe  the  plaoe  in  which  any 
liTiog  thbg  if  Dorn:  a  birth-place 

(Prop.  iii.  1.  27.);  a  bird's  nest 
(Plin.  11.  N.  X.  51.);  a  bee-hiTe. 
Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  66. 

CUN/E.  Same  as  Cunabula. 
Cic.  Div,  i.  36. 

CUNA'RIiL  A  Mine,  who 
rocked  an  in&ot  in  its  eradk,  washed 
it  at  its  birth,  wrapped  it  in  swaddling 
clothes,  Sec.  (Inscript.  ap.  Grut. 
311.  7.  Compare  Mart.  Ep,  xi.  39.) 


The  illustration  is  from  a  marble 
has-velief  at  Boma 

CUN'EUS  (a^y  A  wedge  -,  a 
bodj  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  suh- 
stances,  with  a  thin  edge  gradually 
thickening  upwards,  employed  for 
splitting  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  144.),  tight- 
ening, and  ftstening.  Gie.  TViie.  iL  10. 

9.  When  applied  to  ahipe  (Orid, 
Met  xi.  5140,  the  exact  meaiUDg 
of  the  term  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  used  to  designate 
projecting  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  teasel 
to  proteot  it  team  rocks;  others, 
the  timbers  themselves  pnt  together 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  like  what  is 
now  called  "  diagonal  trussing  ;  "  or 
thin  wedges  of  wood  driven  in  toge- 
ther with  the  tow,  bv  which  the 
seams  are  canlked.  Seheffer,  Mil 
Abo.  L  6. 

3.  (Ktpicis).  A  compartment  of 
seats  (gradus^  gedilioy  aubsellia)  in  a 
theatre  or  amphitheatre  (Vitruv.  v. 
6.  2.  Suet  Aug,  44.),  comprising  the 
•eferal  rows  contained  in  eiseh  tier 
(sHCittiMiim)  between  a  pair  of  stair- 
eases  (sccUa).  The  ilhistration, 
which  represents  a  portion  of  the 


.  hiterior  of  the  larger  theatre  at  Fom* 
I  peii«  ahows  stz  of  these  eimei;  or 
i  compartments  of  seats,  three  in  the 

lower  tier,  and  three  in  the  one  above, 
with  two  flights  of  stairs  in  each, 
down  which  the  spectator  walked 
when  he  entered  the  theatre  through 
either  of  the  doors  (vomtlorta)  at  the 
top,  until  he  arriYed  at  the  particidar 
row  in  the  cunevs  on  which  his  seat 
was  situated.  These  compartments  of 
seats  were  termed  wedges  on  account 


of  their  cuneiform  appearance,  being 
narrowest  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
expanding  upwards  as  the  circuit  of 
the  theatre  increases;  see  the  parts 
marited  b  on  tiie  genml  plan  a. 
Thbatruii,  1.,  where  the  num  is 
more  cliaracteristicaUy  displayed. 

4.  A  wine  hin,  constructed  with 
rows  of  shelves  rising  one  over  the 
other,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  and 
upon  which  the  wine  was  deposited 
to  ripen,  after  it  had  been  drawn  olf 
from  the  balk  into  amphora^  or,  as 
we  should  say,  bottled.  Cato,  i?.  R, 
ii.  3.  2.  Pontcdera,  Curo'  Posth.  ad  I. 

5.  A  body  of  soldiers  drawn  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  wedge^  Lit. 
xziL  47.  V^.  Mil  ill  19. 

CUNICULA'RIL  Sappers  and 
miners;  or  soldiers  who  cflfect  an 
entrance  into  a  town  from  a  mine 
(jcuniculusy  Veg.  Mil  ii.  11.  Am- 
mian.  xxiv.  4.  S2. 

CUNICULATOlUSa  Same  as 
the  preceding.  Laetit  tn  Stat  3Mi 

ii.  418. 

CUMIC'ULUS  (^o«^f>.  Any 
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5'ihterranean  passag"e,  but  more  espe-  , 
ciaiiy  a  rniae  in  military  operations.  ' 
Veget.  L  6.  Liv.  t.  21.  Ammian.  ! 
xxiY.  4.  21. 

CD'NUL^.  IHminatiTe  of  Co- 
M;  A  small  or  common  sort  of 
endle.  Prudent  Caihem.  yiL  164. 
Id.  xi.  98. 

CU'PA   [yaCAos).     A   cask,   or  ' 
IfuU ;  made  witli  wooden  staves  {ta- 
Imlttt  Pallad.  i.  38.  1.),  and  bound 
round  with  iron  hoops  {circuUj  Pet. 


Sst  6a  3.  Plin.  Ji,  N.  xiv.  27.).  » 
which  wine*  Yinegar«  snd  other  arti- 
cles were  kept  and  transported  from 

place  to  place  ;  whence  vinian  de  cupa 
(Cic.  27.)  is  equivalent  to  our 
expression  out  of  the  wfufd.  The 
example  is  copied  from  the  (Joiuiiiii 
cClV^an. 

2.  {n^rrn).  An  oblong  block  of 
wood,  ibnning  one  of  the  component 
parts  in  a  trapetum,  or  machine  for 
bruising  olives.  It  was  made  of  elui 
or  beech,  and  perforated  through  its 
centre,  in  order  to  be  slipped  on  to  a 


thick  iron  pivot  (eoAoMefib  ferreay, 
which  projected  from  the  top  of  the 
stone  cylinder  (jmSkwium)  in  that 

machine.  The  object  of  it  -wok  two- 
fold :  to  form  a  block  for  receiving 
the  ends  of  the  axles,  whicli  arc  in-  * 
serted  in  it  in  the  engraving,  and  on 
which  the  wheels  {orbes)  were  sus- 
pended, whDe  at  the  same  time  it 
enabled  them  to  move  in  a  circular 
direction  round  the  bruising  vat 
{mortar lum)  by  tuminfr  round  the 
pivot  passing  throu^rli  its  ceutre  from 
the  top  of  tibe  upright  stone  cylinder 
on  which  it  was  placed.  It  was, 
thcsrefore,  cased  with  plates  of  metal, 
to  preTcnt  friction.    (Cato,  i7.  M,  I 


xxi.  1 — 4).  The  specimen  here  in- 
troduced is  restored  from  the  fra;^- 
ments  ot  a  trapetum  discovered  at  the 
ancient  Stabia,  the  wood-work  of 
which  had  perished,  hot  the  iron 
pktes  remained  entiiv,  as  well  as  the 
portions  of  the  two  axles  inserted  in  it. 

The  figrire,  however,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  mean  Hi  ">f  ilu-  umimc  add 
why  it  was  so  called  ;  tor  the  -word,  in 
its  literal  sense,  si^ifies  die  handle  of 
cm  oar  (Diodor.  iSie.  iii  3.  and  Agath. 
quoted  by  Wesseling  od  il ),  to  which 
the  cupa  of  a  trapetum,  as  shown  by 
the  engraving,  beans  a  (>ln«;e  resem- 
blance. The  sitnation  o(  rupied  by  it 
ou  the  maciiiiic,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  acted,  will  he  better  nnder^ 
stood  by  rf>feTring  to  the  illostration 
8,  Trapetum,  where  it  is  marked  5. 

rrPE'DIA  or  CTTPE'DT.T:.  De- 
licacies for  the  table.  Festus,  «.  v. 
Plaut.  Stick.  V.  4.  32. 

CUPEDINA'RIUS  and  CUPE- 
DIA'RIUS.  A  general  term,  in- 
cluding all  dealers  in  provisions  of 
the  choicer  kinds,  such  a.s  poultry, 
game,  fi*;h.  &c.  (Terent.  Eun.  ii.  '2 
25.  Lamjirid.  EUuj.  30. )  The  mar- 
ket where  they  had  their  stalls  was 
called  FonoR  cu/>6<imtf.  Varro,^X. 
V.  146. 

CUPEL' LA.      Diminutive  of 
Cupa,  1.  Pallad.  iii.  25. 12.  Apic  i.  2. 
CUTULA.    Diminutive  of  Cupa, 

1.  (Ulp.  Via.  33.  6.  3.)  ;  of  CuPA, 

2.  Varro.  /C.  R,  xxl  3. 
CURCU'MA.   A  kind  of  halter. 

(Veget.  iii.  33.  1.)  See  Dncang. 
Gloss.  Grac.  et  Lat.  s.  v. 

CTT'RIA.  A  nmmon  hall,  or  place 
in  which  any  corjM>rate  body,  such 
for  instance  as  the  curite  of  the 
Roman  burghers,  met  to  transact 
matters  connected  with  their  body, 
or  to  perform  religious  duties; 
whence  tbf  word  came  to  hr  applied 
more  sfiecially  to  tlie  >)uilding  in 
which  the  Roman  senate  met  to  carry 
on  their  deliberations.  There  were  se- 
Teral  of  these  in  the  city  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  names  of 
the  indiTidnals  who  dedicated  them  $ 

QG  2 
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as  the  curia  Hostilia^  Julia^  Pompeia^ 
but  the  former  was  the  one  mostly 
Hied  for  the  senate  bowe.  Varro, 
JL  L.  V.  155.  fcL  46.  Beneeke 
od  Cic.  Cat,  iv.  1.  2. 

C 1 1' RIO.  The  priest  of  a  corpo- 
rate bo<iy  (Cttn'a),  who  was  appointed 
to  perform  the  rites  of  religion  oa 
liehalf  of  the  eorporatioo.  (Yam, 
X.  X.  T.  88.)  Each  of  the  thirty 
Roaian  cwria  had  one  carNX,  who 
acted  as  the  chief  of  his  own  corpo- 
ration ;  but  from  these  one  was  ap- 
pointed as  president  over  the  whole, 
with  the  title  of  Curio  Maximum, 
FmiIiu  op.  Feat  a.  Bfazimns.  Ut. 
zxyil  8. 

2.  A  puiHic  crier.     Mart.  EfuL 
Pr<rf.  ii.  Trebell  GalUen.  12. 

CURIS.  A  Sabine  word  for  a 
spear.    Orid.  FaaU  ii.  477.  Hasta. 

CURRICULUM.  DinimotiTe  of 
CuRRUS.  Cic.  Har.  resp.  10.  Suet 
Col.  19.  Ovid.  Trist  iv.  8.  36. 

2.  The  course  or  space  run  over 
by  each  chariot  at  a  race  in  the  Greek  i 
Hippodrome,  or  Roman  Circus.  Hor. 
Oii  L  1. 8.  Plant  TVm.  it.  4. 11. 

CURRUS.    A  Roman  chariot,  or  j 
carriage  upon  two  wheels,  which  was  j 
entered  from  behind,  but  was  close  in 
front,  and  open  overhead.    It  was  , 


also  const ruct<»d  to  contain  two  per- 
sons, the  driver  and  another,  both 
stauding,  and  was  drawn  by  two, 
three,  or  four  honea»  aod  oeeaaioo- 
alljeTenhj  a  greater  nmnher.  (Cie. 

X 

W 


Ovid,  Virg.  &c.)  Tlie  example  is 
from  an  original  now  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  made  of  wood,  hut 
covered  with  piatea  of  hroDie.  When 
fonnd,  it  was  broken  into  many 
pieces,  which  have  since  been  put 
together.  A  front  view  of  the  same 
is  given  ut  p.  72. 

S.  {Spua),  The  loar  ekariti  oaed 
by  the  Greeka  of  the  heroie  agea; 
which  was  of  a  a&milar  construction 
to  the  one  last  mentionedt  bat  of  a 


lighter  character,  being  partially 
formed  with  open  rail-work  instead 
of  close  pannelling,  as  shown  by 
numerous  examples  on  fictile  vases, 
from  one  of  which,  found  at  St. 
Agatha,  formerlj  SaHeola,  the  an- 
nexed engraying  is  copied. 

3.  Cuma  vduaru  (imirhv  &pfui\ 
A  chariot,  with  winga  attaohed  to  thio 


'  extremities  of  the  axle- tree,  fancifully 
I  attribnted  by  poets  and  artists  to 

the  cars  of  Jupiter  and  A  poUo  (Hor. 
I  Oil.  i.  34.  8.  Plato,  Phced,  torn.  is. 
p.  321.  Bipont),  and  frequently  re- 
presented on  fictile  vases,  from  one 
of  which  the  annexed  illustration  is 
copied. 

4.  Oomf  trivmpkalU.    A  tritm* 
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phal  car,  in  which  the  Romaa  general 
was  carried  at  hifl  triumph.  This 
was  not  open  tl  tlie  btck,  like  the 

ordinary  currus,  but  was  completely 
circular,  and  closed  all  round  ( Zonar. 
▼L  21.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed  en- 
graTing,  from  a  medal  of  Vespasian, 


and  in  the  wood-ent  «.  Corona,  1., 
which  shows  the  persons  in  it  Its 
pannels  were  also  deooratod  with 
carvings  in  ivory,  which  are  apparent 
in  the  present  example,  whence  it  is 
deeignaled  at  the  wntj  ear  (etarus 
efamois,  Pedo  Albin.  £/.  i.  833.). 

5.  A  plough  with  wheels,  or  the 
carria<re  part  of  such  a  plough. 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  174.)  See  the  iUufi- 
tration  «.  Culter,  7. 

6.  Cumu/alcatuM.  A  war  chariot 
finrnidied  with  sbarp  Uades  ef  iron 
or  eeythes  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
pole  and  of  the  axle  tree,  chiefly 
employed  by  foreign  nations.  Several 
descriptions  of  these  carriages  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  no  represent- 
atiooa  of  any  one  on  woilta  of  art ; 
eonseqnently,  the  ezaet  manner  in 
which  the  offensive  weapon  was  at- 
tached has  not  been  ascertained.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  41.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Hirt 

75.  Val.  Flacc,  vi.  105. 

CURSOR  (m5i«^f,  mZuip6tMs), 
A  runner,  wlio  runs  a  rsoe  in  tbe 
stadinm.  (Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  23.  Nepos, 
3Iiit.  4.)  The  female  figure  intro. 
duced  9.  Strophium,  1.  is  believed  to 
represent  a  Spartan  damsel  equipped 
for  the  foot-race. 

S.  A  racing  jockey.  (Ovid.  Pmt 
U19.S6.>  SeeCsLM. 

8.  A  private  postman  or  messenger 
who  carries  letters  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback  (Mart.  iti.  100.  Soet.  NtrOf 


49.) ;  more  specially  termed  Tabel- 
which  see. 
4.  A  ilare  kept  by  gnsat  people  to 
precede  their  carriages  on  foot,  simi* 
lar  to  the  running  footman  of  modem 
Europe.    Seneca»  EpiMt  126.  Mart. 
£p.  iii.  47.  14. 
I     GURU' LIS.     An  epithet  very 
'  generally  applied  to  anytliing  re* 
uttinff  to  a  Miariot  (currvs) ;  as  egmtt 
'  ewn&f  a  €arriage*horae  (Festos, 

8.D.);  triumphus  ruruh\  a  regular 
triumph,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
ovation,  because  at  the  former  the 
general  entered  the  city  on  a  car,  but 

I  at  the  latter  on  ibot  or  on  horseback 
(Suet.  Aug,  22.  Compare  7Vi6.  9.)  i 
ludi  curules^  the  Circensian  games,  at 
which  the  chariot  races  took  place 
(Minucius  Felix,  37.)  ;  sella  rj/rf//i>, 
a  portable  chair  which  the  magis- 

I  tnrtes  of  Rome  carried  ahoot  with 
them ;  described  and  illnstrated  under 
Sella. 

CUSPIS  (a/xM^).  A  point;  of 
anything  generally  which  is  pointed  ; 
but  more  especially  used  to  designate 
the  pointed  bead  of  a  lance,  spear,  or 
jaTelin,  when  made  without  borba,  at 


contradistinguished  from  spicnlttmf 
which  expresses  a  barbed  point, 
(Virg.  jEn.  xii.  510.  Sil.  Ital.  xiii. 
167.)  The  illostration  rmetents 
two  Roman  spear-heads  of  the  most 
usual  formsi  from  originals. 

2.  A  sharp  point,  or  spear -head, 


A 


affixed  to  the  top  of  the  Ro- 
man ensigns  ( Suet.  J ul.  62. ), 
which  the  standard-bearers 
concerted  into  a  weapon  of 
offence,  when  hard  pressed 
at  close  quarters.  It  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  Trajan's 
1  Column,  above  the  eagle. 

8.  A  sharp  point  or  spear-head, 
projecting  fimn  the  top  of  the  AffnuM 
(CatulL  64.  257.)*  which  is  promi- 
nently visible  in  the  next  engrav- 
ing, from  a  paintiog  at  Fompeii; 


m 
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where  it  ie  represented  above  the 
leaTet,  which  usually  termi- 
nate the  shaft,  in  order 

to  show  that  the  painting 
Mas  intended  to  bear  an 
allusion  to  the  fable  which 
relates  that  Bacchus  and 
hie  followers,  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  converted 
their  thyrsi  into  offensive 
weapons,  by  concealing  a 
lance- head  in  the  leaves. 
Sat.  I  19. 

4.  The  point  of  a  spit  for  roesting 
meat ;  and  thencethespttttielf  (mtu). 
Mart.  £p.  xiv.  221. 

5.  The  pointed  end  of  Neptune's 
trident ;  and  thence  the  weapon  itself 
(Jugcina^  Inde/is),  Ovid.  Met.  xiu 
MO. 

6.  An  earthenware  tabe  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  vineyaMs,  so 

called  Iwcause  it  was  made  sharp  and 
pointed  at  one  extremity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Vam^  R,  R,  1.  8. 4. 

CUSTCyDES.  A  general  name 
gifen  to  those  who  haTe  the  oare  or 
guardianship  of  other  persons  or 
things;  hut  employed  in  a  more  spe- 
cial sense  to  designate  the  officers 
who  acted  as  scrutineers  at  the  Couii- 
tia.  Their  datj  consisted  in  receiving 
the  votes  (tuf/elltE)  as  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  balloting  basket  {cista)  by 
the  Dirilntores,  and  in  pricking  off  the 
result  upon  a  tablet ;  whence  the  al- 
lusion of  Horace,  omne  tulit  jmuctum^ 
ftc  Cic.  m  ^enot  7.  Id.  Ayr.  it 
9.  Varro,  /?.  R.  iii.  5.  18. 

CY'ATIIUS  {KWiBos). 
with  one  hamlle,  employed 
by  the  (JpltUs  as  a  ladle 
for  filling  the  wine -goblets 
ipoeida^  ealieea)  dt  eaeh 
person  at  uble  oat  of  the 
common  bowl  (crater) ;  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  a  similar  object.  In  very 
early  davs  the  simpulum  was  the  only 

Teasel  nsed  for  this  purpose  at  die 
domestic  taUe^  and  at  the  sacrifice ; 
hut  as  liiznry  and  refinement  in- 


A  cup 


creased,  the  latter  came  to  he  appro- 
priated for  malung  lihatiooi  to  the 

Gods,  and  the  tyamuM  confined  to  the 

feasts  of  men.  (Varro,  L.  v. 
124.)  The  example  is  from  an  ori« 
ginal  of  eartlieuware. 

2.  A  small  measure  both  of  liquid 
and  dry  things,  containing  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  settariua.  Rhemn.  Fann. 
<le  Pond,  et  Mtm.  90.  Compare  Piinj* 
xxi.  lO'J. 

CYBvE'A.  A  son  of  transport 
ship,  or  merchantman,  of  consider- 
able  siae  (Cic  For.  iL  4.  6.  /6.  ii. 
5.  17.),  the  distinctive  properties  of 
which  are,  however,  unknown. 

CYUIAailUS.  A  dealer  in  salted 
fish.    Arnob.  ii.  70. 

CYBIOSACTES  (icu^ioaciicTijs). 
A  dealer  in  sdt  fish ;  a  nieknmne 
given  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
(Suet.  Vesp.  19.),  and  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Ptolemy.    Strabo,  xvii.  1.  11. 

CYCLADA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
cyclas',  an  article  of  female  attire,  and, 
therefore,  indieative  of  great  effe- 
mina^  cf  manners  when  adopted  by 
men,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  with 
the  Emperor  Caligula.  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

CYCLAS  (KUKAtts).  One  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  female  apparel,  consisting  of 
a  long  and  loose  piece 
of  drapery,  generally 
made  of  a  very  fine 
texture,  and  wrapped 
round  the  body  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  ILV  V  y^^j 
pttUium^  being  sutti- 
cientlj  ample  to  en- 
velope the  whole 
figure,  if  required, 
and  having  a  border 
of  purple  colour  or 
gold  embroidery  all 
round  its  edges,  firom 
which  peculiarity  the  name  is  he> 
lieved  to  have  arisen.  (Serv.  ad 
Virg  jEn,  i.  282.  Juv.  vi.  259. 
Prop.  iv.  7.  40.  Lamprid.  Alvr.  Sev. 
41.)  All  these  particulars  are  dis- 
tinctly Tisihle  hi  the  illostration  an- 
nexed, representing  Leda  in  her  cy- 
ciSos,  from  a  painting  at  Pbmpeii. 
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CYLIN'DRUS  (ici?Air«pof).  A 
roller,  for  leTelliog  and  condensating 
the  groood  in  agrioaltiml  and  other 
OpentioDS.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  178.  Vi- 
trnr.  x.  6.)  The  illustration  here  in- 
troduced from  Fellows*  Journal  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.  70.,  represents  a  roller 
made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  in- 
tended to  he  drawn  by  cattle.  When 
lued  it  docs  not  revoHa*  heing  aimply 
dragged  over  the  ground,  and  lome- 
times  "weighted  by  the  driver  stand- 
ing: upon  it  ;  but  as  so  many  of  the 
agricultural  implements  now  used  in 
tte  Eaat  an  found  to  preaenre  the 
eiaet  character  of  their  ancient  ori- 


hollow  in  the  centre,  whence  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  adunca  (Orid. 


ginals,  it  is  probable  that  rollers  of 
thia  deacriDtum  were  tometimes  em- 
ployed hou  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 

mana  %  thongn  n  volvnuj  cylindt  rg, 
like  our  own  (Columell.  xi.  3.  .34.)f 
were  certainly  not  unknown  to  them 
CYMAT'IUM  {Kv^iAnov).  An 
architectural  moulding,  employed  in 
eomicea,  friesea,  and  architraTCS 
(Yitmr.  iii.  5.  10 — 18. )»  having  at 
the  top  a  full  and  swelling  ontUne, 
which  sinks  into  a  hollow  be-  tc— — 
low,  without  making  any  an-  — 
gle,  like  the  undulation  of  a  wave 
(ir^Mo,  cyma),  flnom  which  resem- 
bhmce  the  name  arose.  It  ia  called 
an  **ogee"  by  our  workmen,  and 
**  cyma  reversa  '*  by  modern  archi- 
tects, to  distinguish  it  fn)in  the  "cyma 
recta,"  the  contour  of  which  is  hollow 

abore  and  foil  below.   See  Sima. 

CTH'BA  (kM^).  a  small  boat 
used  upon  rivers,  and  by  fishermen, 
rising  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  form  a 


Met.  \.  293.),  or  cvncava.  (Ovid. 
Am.  iii.  G.  4.)  It  was  usually  rowed 
by  one  man,  as  in  the  exauiple,  from 
an  ancient  Roman  painting,  or  by 
two  at  the  moat;  and  is  the  name 
especially  given  to  Charon's  bark* 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  3.  28.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  303. 

C  Y  M  B  A  L I S'  T  A  ( Kv^i€a\i(Tri)s ). 
A  man  who  plays  u|>on  the  cymbals, 
{cj/mbala),  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  next  lllnstration.  Apal.  Iho 
Socrat,  p.  685. 

C YMB  A  LIS'T  R I A  (ini|if  oA/rr . 
rfiim),    A  female  player  npon  the 


cymbals,  as  shown  by  the  example, 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.  Pet 

Sat.  22.  6.  Inscnpt  ap.  Grut.  318.  12. 

CYM'BALUM  (Kt'u§a\oy).  A 
cymbal;  a  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  two  hollow  half  globes 
(Senr.  €id  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  64.  Lu- 
cret  ii.  619  )  of  bell  mefal,  with  a 
ring    at  the 

top,  by  wliich 

they  were  hold  |L  tm  J 
between  the  :m"^.'^ 
fingers,  and 
clashed  toge- 
ther with  both  hands,  as  represented 
in  the  preceding  illustration.  They 
were  especially  adopted  by  the  vote- 
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ries  of  Cybele  (Virg.  /.  c),  and  of 
Bacchus  (Liv.  xxxix.  8.  and  10.); 
and  being  always  naed  in  pairs,  as 
in  the  example  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  the  wonl  ia  moetlj  naed  in 
the  plural. 

CYM'BIITM  (KVfi€ior).  A  drink- 
ioff  bowl,  with  two  handles  (Apul. 
MeL  zL  p.  8d9.),  an  called  from 
a  certain  reaemhlaiice  in  its  mitline 
to  the  hark  termed  cjfmba  (Fcatus, 
a.v.  Macrob.  Snhim.  v.  21.),  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  bronze  original  found 
at  Pompeii.  It  ^ 
was  aometimes  ^ 
emplojed  for 
contain!  njj  milk 
(Virg.  yEn.  iii. 
66.),  and  was 
also  made  of  the  precious  metals 
(Virg.  J5k.  T.  S67.>  ai  well  at  of 
earthenware.    Mart  Ep.  viii.  6. 

CYNOCEPH'ALUS  (ifw«r<- 
<pa\os).  A  species  of  ape,  with  a 
head  like  a  dog's  {Simia  Inuust.  L.); 
kept  us  a  sacred  animal  in  the  tem- 
plea  of  Ilia,  and  frequently  repre- 
aented  in  the  Egyptian  scolptores  and 
paintings.  Cic  AU»  vi  I.  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  80. 

2.  Dog-headed ;  an  epithet  given 
to  the  Egyptian  deity  Anubis,  who  is 
represented  with  a  dog^a  head.  Ter- 
talL  Aptl  6.  Minneioa  FeKz  ta 
Oelav.  88. 

D. 

DACTTLIOTHE'CA  (teraJUe- 

Hirri),  In  general,  a  ccUectkm  jftmt, 
which  the  ancients,  like  ourselves, 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  and 
preserving  in  cabinets  for  their  value 
and  beauty.    Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxvii.  5. 

8.  A  case  or  box  fbr  finger-ringM, 
in  which  they 
were  deposited 
when  not  in 
use,  or  when 
removed  from 
tlia  fingeti  at 
nightCltet  Ep.  xi.  59.  U.  xIt.  183.) 


The  illustration  represents  an  ivory 
case  of  this  kind,  from  an  original 
found  in  Pompeii,  with  an  upright 
stick  on  the  top  of  the  lid  for  string- 
ing the  rings  upon,  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  practised  on  a  lady's 
toilette  table. 

DADU'CHUS  («95ouxoO-  Pro- 
perly,  a  Greek  taroiy  meaning  a 
toreh'hearer ;  but  it  is  spedaUj  used 
to  designate  the  petaon  wIkh  on  the 

fifth  day  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
conducted  the  initiated,  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  to  the  temple  of  Demeter 
at  Eleosis,  in  commemoration  of  her 
wandering  about  with  a  lighted  tonA 
!  to  seek  for  her  daughter  Persephone. 
Pronto,  ad  \'erum  Imp.  Ep.  1.  In> 
script,  ap.  Fabretti,  p.  67ri.  n.  29. 

DiEMON  {hoitmv).  Properly,  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  good  spirit^ 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
every  individual  during  his  life  time ; 
translated  by  the  Latin  words  Lab 
and  Genius  ;  which  see.  ApuL 
Deo  Socrat,  p.  674.  Cic.  Univerg.  11. 

2.  By  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  Christian  era,  always  in  the 
sense  of  an  evil  gpirit,  or  deviL  Lao- 
tant  ii.  14.  Tertull.  ApoL  22. 

D/EMON'ITTM  (^aifi6vioy).  Di- 
minutive of  L).*:mon  ;  and,  like  that 
word,  employed  by  the  heathen 
writera  to  signify  a  good  spirit;  by 
the  Christians  for  an  evU  one.  Cic 
J)w.  i.  24.  Tertnll.  Apol.  21. 

D  A 1.  .M  A  T I  ( '  A' T  Ua  Wearing 

the  Dalmatic  robe, 
which  was  a  long 
ftttck  made  of 
white  Dalmatian 
wool.  It  reached 
as  low  as  the  feet, 
was  decorated 
with  purple  stripes 
down  the  Imt, 
and  had  a  pair  of 
rery  long  and 
loose  sleeves, 
which  covered 
the  whole  arm  as 
far  as  the  wrists. 
It  was  not  worn  by  the  Romana  in 
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early  tiiiiei»  and  nerer,  peiliaps,  eune 

into  general  use ;  hut  was  always 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  singularity  or 
luxurious  habits,  even  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  until  it  came  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Roman  Callidlie 
deigy,  under  the  early  popes.  (Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  xix.  22.  9.  Lamprid.  Cbn- 
mod.  8.  Id.  HeluHj.  26.  and  Alcninus, 
De  Divinia  Officiis.)  The  illustra- 
tion, which  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  above  description  firom  Origen,  is 
eo|Hed  from  one  of  the  mimatoFea  id 
Uie  Vatican  Virgil,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  daring 
the  reign  of  Soptimius  Sevenis. 

DAHDANA'RIUS.  A  regrater 
or  monojpolist,  who  bays  and  stores 
np  any  kmd  cf  raw  or  mano&cttired 
prodoee,  with  the  oljeet  of  rairing  the 
market  price  by  creating  a  scarcity. 
Ulp.  Dig.  47.  11.  6.  Pant  Dig.  48. 
19.  37. 

bARI'US  or  DARrCUS  («ap«. 
•rfi).    A  gold  coin  of  Persian  cur- 
lency      i  Avaoo. 
EnisL  28.), 
whieh  bore  the  ^^Xtm\i 
impress  of  a  man      f^WvfeH  J 
kneeling,  with  a  ^'^^/jJ^mM 
bow  and  arrows.  >4s^|^jRi|Br 
It  contained  about  '^■liliF' 

1S8"7  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  oonae* 
^[Qently  was  ecioal  in  value  to 
\L  1«.  lOd  of  our  money'.  (Hussey, 
Ancient  Weights,  &c.  rii.  3.)  The 
example  is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  the  actual 
nse;  but  the  reverie  is  <^aite  nnin- 
tdligible.  The  olver  eoua  which 
hear  the  same  figure  of  a  kneeling 
archer,  and  go  by  the  same  name  in 
modern  numismatics,  were  not,  bow- 
ever,  so  called  in  ancient  times. 

DATA'TiMLUDERE.  Aphrase 
expreadfe  of  the  simplest  kuid  of 
game  at  ball ;  in  whieh  the  players 
standing  at  rsspective  distanees, 
severally  throw  the  ball  fVom  one  to 
another.    Plaut.  Cure  ii.  3.  15. 

DA'TOR.  In  the  game  of  ball  ; 
the  person,  or  the  Rlave,  who  supplied 
the  halls,  picked  up  those  whidi  ftll 


to  the  groond,  and  brooght  them  to 
the  players.  Plaut.  Cure,  iL  8.  18. 
Compare  Pet,  Sat.  27.  2. 

DEALHA'TUS  (KoviarSs).  Co- 
vered with  a  coating  of  white  ce- 
ment, or  stnoeo  (opus  dMrasiX 
which  the  ancients  employed  eiien- 
sively  both  in  the  interior  and  ex* 
tenor  of  their  buildingB»  as  an  orna- 


mental facing  to  conceal  the  rough 
stone  or  brick-work.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
1.  55.  Id.  Fam  vii.  29.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  oity  gates,  at  Pompeii,  partially 
covered  with  oement,  and  showing 
the  brick-work  ondemeath  the  parts 
which  have  broken  away.  The 
whole  city  was  coated  with  cement  of 
rustic  work  in  this  manner,  and  fre» 
quently  tinted  in  brilliant  colours, 
sueh  as  red,  bhie,  and  yellow. 

DEA8CIA/TU&  Chopped  oat  or 
off  with  an  adze  {ascia).  Pro* 
dent  Uipl  (rrtip.  10.  381.  Inscript. 
ap.  Murat.  1203.  9.  AsriA,  Asrio. 

DECA'NUS.  A  sulK3idinate  offi- 
cer in  the  Roman  army,  who  had  the 
oommand  over  ten  orderlies  qnar* 
tered  with  him  in  the  same  tent  (con- 
tubemium)  ;  whence  he  is  also  called 
caput  contMbentiL  Veg.  MiL  ii.  8. 
and  13. 

DECAS'TYLOS  (8«ic«i<rTwAof). 
Having  a  poreh  supported  vpon  ten 
eolmnns  in  a  row.    Vitmv,  iii.  1. 

DECEM'JUOIS.  sc.  cwrmM,  A 
chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  all  of 
which  were  yoked  abreast  of  one 
another,  and  not  attached  as  leaders 
and  wheelers,  according  to  our  prac- 
tiee.   Nefo  is  sidd  to  have  driven  a 
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t  who  tlA«l 
wtth  the  dbeiM- 


ten-horeed  car  nt  the  Olympic  games 
(Soet.  Aero,  24.), 
and  Tnjaa  bad  R 
Uie  Hune  number  jff\ 

of  horses  attached 
to  his  triumphal 
car,  which  re- 
presented by  the 
iUastrmtion,  from 
a  modal  of  that  emperor. 

DECEMTEDA.  A  ten-lbot  rod 
employed  by  architects  and  sorveyors 
for  taking  measurements.  Cio.  Mii. 
27.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  ITi.  U. 

DECEMPEDA  TOR.  A 
veyor,  or  hmd 
his  measarements 
peda.    Cie.  Phil.  xiii.  18. 

DECEMRE'MIS  (^(K^frns).  A 
vessel  with  ten  banks  of  oars  (or- 
dines)  on  a  side.  (Plin.  H.N,  vii. 
57.)  The  manner  of  arranging  the 
oan,  or  of  oonnting  the  hanks,  in 
yessels  of  so  large  a  siae,  is  still 
involyed  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity. 
But  see  the  article  Hexiremis  ;  m 
which  a  possible  methml  is  suirgested; 
and  if  that  be  admitted,  it  will  only 
he  requisite  to  add  four  oar-ports  to 
each  tier  hetween  stem  and  stem*  to 

Oonstitute  a  deanir, mis. 

DECEM'VIRI.  The  members  of 
a  commission  composed  of  ten  per- 
sons, and  appointed  for  particular 
purposes,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Legihiu  ieribmdit.  Ten  eom- 
missioaers  appointed  soon  after  the 
expolsion  of  the  kiqgs*  in  place  of 
the  consuls,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  state.    I/iv.  iii.  '.\2.  seqq. 

2  Sacrorum^  or  sucrig  Jcwiundis, 
A  body  of  commissioners,  originally 
ten  in  nomher,  hut  snhseqnentlj  in- 
creased by  Sulla  to  fifteen,  who  were 
appointed  for  life  to  take  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  inspect  them  when 
required.    Li  v.  x.  8.  Id.  xxv.  12. 

3.  Litibus  Judicandu,  Ten  com- 
missioners, five  of  whom  were  sena- 
tors,  and  ftve  e^nestrians,  who  aeted 
as  judges  m  private  dispotes  instead 
of  the  prator  urbantis,  when  his 
military  duties  compelled  him  to 


quit  the  city.  Cic  Or.  46.  Suet. 
>  Aug,  36. 

I    4.  AffHs  ^vidmdii.    Ten  com- 

missioners  appointed  to  direct  the 
division  and  allotment  of  lands 
amongst  the  people.  Cie.  Agrmr*  8. 
passim.  Lit.  xxxi.  4. 

DECERIS  (iftHifnis),  Same  as 
Dbcbmrxmis  (Suet  CaL  37.);  bat 
the  reading  is  not  certain. 

DECIMA'NUS  or  DECUMA'- 
NUS.  A  contractor  who  leased 
from  the  government  the  right  of 
farming  and  collecting  the  public 
tithes  i  a  sort  of  land  tax,  consisting 
of  a  tenth  part  of  the  prodooe  leviea 
upon  the  satjects  of  all  ooontriea 
which  had  become  the  propeitj  of 
the  state,  either  by  voluntary  sur- 
render, or  by  conquest  A  scon,  m 
Verr,  i.  2.  .').  Cic.  ib.  ii.  3.  8.  and  33. 

2.  Aytr  decutnanus.  Land  subject 
to  the  tithe  of  land  tax,  as  Jnst  de- 
serihed.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  8.  ft. 

3.  Frtoaai/aiai  decumanmm  The 
tithe  of  com  ;  viz.  one  tenth  of  the 
produce,  paid  as  the  above  tax.  Cic 
fVrr.  ii.  3.  5.  and  81. 

4.  Miks  decumantu.  A  soldier  of 
the  tenth  legion.  Hart  B.  4/r.  Ift. 
Tac.  Hist  V.  80. 

5.  Porta  Deeumana,  The  princi* 
pal  gate  of  entrance  to  a  Roman 
camp,  which  was  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  enenoy's  front  marked  ▲ 
on  the  plan  a  CAarmA.  Veget  MiL 
i.  83. 

DBCU^RIO.    A  cooimaDder  of 

ten  men  in  a  cavalry  rcfriment,  three 
of  whom  were  appointed  to  each 
ttirma^  or  troop  of  thirty  men  ;  but 
the  one  who  was  first  appointed  out 
of  the  three  held  the  rank  of  aenior 
captain,  and  had  the  command  over 
the  whole  troop.  Festus,  a.  v.  Var» 
ro,  L.  L.  V.  91.  Veget.  Mil  ii.  14. 

2.  A  senator  in  any  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns  or  colonies,  who  held  a 
corresponding  rank,  and  discharged 
simQar  Amotions  in  his  own  town  to 
what  the  senators  did  at  Rome. 
Cic.  StxL  4.  Bfaant  ad  Cic  Foat 
vi.  18. 
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8.  Under  the  empire,  an  officer 

attached  to  the  imperial  palace,  somc- 
wbat  io  the  nature  of  a  high  chamber- 
lain^  was  styled  Decurio  dUfictdaria- 
rum.  Suet.  Vom.  17. 

DECUB'SIO  and  DECURSUa 
A  «itliitaf3f  rwiew;  al  irhich  the 
floldicn  irere  put  thfongh  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  sham  fight,  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline  and  regimental 
exercise  (Suet  AVo,  7.  Li  v.  xxiii. 
35.  Id.  xzTL  51.  Id.  xl.  6.  Tac 
Jbm,  il  5&X  or  at  a  pageant  dif- 
played  at  the  funeral  of  a  deeeased 
general,  when  a  body  of  troops  per- 
formed their  evolutions  round  the 
burning  pile.  (Virg.  jEn.  xi.  188. 
Tac.  Ann,  u.  55.)    The  iilustration 


la  copied  from  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
of  NerOp  whfeh  hat  the  interiptkm 
Dacnnaio  underneath.   Of  eoofte  it 

b  not  to  be  taken  at  a  perfect  repre- 
sen  tat  ion  of  such  scenes,  but  only  as 
a  conventional  mode  of  expressing  the 
subject  in  a  small  compass.  One  of 
the  tUbt  which  formerly  covered  the 
bate  of  the  Antonine  Ciuomn  affordt 
n  more  complete  repreaenlation  of 
the  pageant  ;  but  the  numerous  bo- 
dies of  infantry  and  cavalry  there 
introduced  could  not  he  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  drawing  suitable 
to  theae  pages. 

DECuSSia  A  piece  of  money 
of  the  value  of  ten  auetf  which  was 
marked  with  the  letter  x.  Varro, 
l0,L.  V.  170.  Stat  Si/lv.  iv.  9.  9. 

DKDOLA'TUS.    See  DoLA'Trs. 

D  E'  F  R  U  T  U  M  (?»/^Aia,  aipcuoy). 
New  wine  boiled  down  to  one  half  itt 
original  qnantity  (Plin.  sir. 


1 1.),  in  order  to  increase  itt  ttrength ; 

and  employed  by  the  ancient  wine 
growers,  us  the  **  dtxrtor  "  is  by  the 
moderns,  in  giving  body  to  poor  wine. 
ColumelL  zii.  37. 

DELA'TOR  Qm^sy.  A  pMt 
s])y,  or  coaHMn  M/brmtr,  who  Hired 
by  denouncing,  and  getting  up 
charges  against,  his  fellow-citizent. 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.  Suet,  Nero,  10. 

DEL'PUICA,  sc.  mensa,  A  table 
made  of  marble  or  bronse,  in  imi* 
tation  of  a  tiipod, 
which  wat  em- 
ployed as  a  drink- 
ing table,  and 
valued  as  a  piece 
of  ornamental 
ftumitare  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy 
individuals.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  4.  59. 
Mart.  Ep.  xii.  66.)  The  example  is 
copied  from  an  original  of  white 
marble. 

BEI/PHIN  and  DELPHraUS. 

A  dolphin.  Delphinonm  cdumnm 
(Juv.  vL  589.),  the  columns  of  the 
dolphins.  These  were  columns 
erected  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus,  to 
support  tt  number  of  marble  dolphins 
in  an  elerated  pe- 
tition, to  as  to  be 
readily  teen  by  the 
concourse  of  spec- 
tators ;  their  ob- 
ject being  to  give 
notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  tnmt  roond 
the  goalt  which 
had  been  ran  in 
each  race.  Seven 
courses  round  the 
spina  constituted  a  single  race ;  and, 
consequently,  one  of  thete  dolphint 
was  put  up  at  one  end  of  the  coone 
upon  the  completion  of  each  circuit, 
and  an  egg  {ova  curriculvrum)  at  the 
other,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  or  dispute.  The  figure 
of  a  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour 

of  Neptune,  the  egg,  of  Castor  and 
PoUoz.    The  illnttration  it  taken 

B  H  S 
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from  a  sepulchral  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting a  race-coarse. 

DELU'BRUH.  That  part  of  a 
tamiiAe  (templum)  in  which  the  altar 

or  statue  of  the  deity  was  erected; 
and  thence  any  temple  \vhich  contains 
an  altar  or  an  image  of  a  god.  Cic. 
N,J).  iii  40.  Id.  Arch,  11.  Virg. 
Aim,  Iy,  56. 

DEMAR'CHUS  mfiapxos).  An 
officer  amongst  the  Greeks  (Plant 

Cure.  ii.  3.  7.\  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  Tribune  of  the  people 
amongst  the  Konums,  particularly  in 
the  power  he  poaieised  of  oonTening 
meetings  of  tne  demos  (d^tMs\  and 
of  taking  the  rotes  on  all  questions 
submitted  to  the  assembly ;  whence 
the  word  is  employed  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  translation  for  the  Latin  tribunus 
pkbU,    Plut  Cor.  7. 

DENA'RIUa  The  principd  stf- 
ver  coin  of  the  Romans*  which  ori- 
ginally cnnfaiiied  ten  asses,  subse- 
quently increased  to  sixteen,  when 
the  weiL'ht  of  the  cm  had  been  re> 


diiilii  worth  about  8)dL   of  oar 

money.  It  bore  various  derioes : 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  of  the  twin 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the 
goddess  Roma,  with  a  helmet,  and  a 
two  or  four-horse  chariot  on  the  re- 
Terse,  similar  to  lliii  <iij1|ilii  annexed, 
fkwn  an  original  ^ tfM  actnal  size. 
S.  Deuariua  ai0tm  A  ^old  coin 


xxziii.  13.)  This  piece  was  not  of 
Tery  common  use;  but  a  specimen 
stmck  onder  Angnstna  is  here  intro* 

duced  in  its  actual  state. 

DENS  (o5ot;j).  A  tooth  ;  whence 
specially  applied  to  various  other 
objects,  which  resemble  teeth,  either 
in  their  form,  or  mode  of  application ; 


0 


1.  The  fluke  of  an  OMkor  (Vilg. 
JBn,  vi.  3.),  which  is  generaUj  re- 
presented in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  as  a  plain 
hook  without  barbs  (see 
the  illnstration  «.  An- 
oonA)i  bnt  flnkee  oon- 
stracted  with  barbed 
teeth,  such  as  ordinarily  y^Jj^^^ 
used  at  the  present  day,  ^^-"-^^ 
were  also  adopted  by  the  ancients,  as 
is  proved  b^  the  annexed  example, 
Ihiin  thederice  on  a  Roman  ImpCTinl 
coin. 

2.  The  barb  of  a  hunting  spear 
(Grat.  Cjpieg.  108.),  like  the 
bead  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  from 
one  of  the  bas-reUeft  re- 
presenting Tngan^s  hunt- 
ing feats,  now  affixid  to 
the  arch  of  Constantine  ; 
for  the  war  spears,  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had 
nsvall  J  a  kwenge  or  leaf-shaped  head 
(see  Cuspis),  withoot  barbs. 

3.  The  tooth  or  prong  of  the  agri- 
cultural implement  termed  ligo% 
which  was  a  sort  of  hoe  with 


ol^  die  same  name,  equal  to  twenty-  | 
five  silTer  denarii    (PUn.  H.  tf.  { 


I 


a  curved  blade  notched  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  two  prongs  on 
the  outside;  whence  friu  dmU 
Ugtmis.  (ColamelL  x.  88.)  Tlie 
example  is  from  an  engraved  gem. 

4.  The  ploughshare ;  when  formed 
in  the  simplest  or  primitive  manner 
out  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  either 
natnrallj  or  artifieially  bent  into  a 
hook,  as  in  the  annoted  example, 
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from  an  Etruscan  bronze  discorered 
91  Arenou  A  thm  q£  that  deicrip- 


lion  would  rather  tear  up,  or  bite  the 
ground,  afi  Varro  phrases  it  (L.  L.  ▼. 
ISS.  imM,  quod  eo  monUtur  terra), 
than  cot  thfoogh  it,  like  the  regohor 
share  (oomerX  from  which  it  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  epithet 
UTums  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  406.) ;  the 
force  and  meaning  of  which  are  cha- 
racteristically exemplified  by  the 
cngnmng. 

5.  The  tooth  of  a  rake,  hamw,  or 
other  anaihff  agrieotealimpIemcntB, 


such  as  the  vrptx,  occa,  rcutrum,  &c  ; 
like  the  example,  found  in  the  Roman 
catacombs.  Lucan.  vii.  859.  Varro^ 
JL.  L,  V.  136.  Festus  Irpices. 

6.  The  tooth  of  a  saw.  (Plin.  i 
H.N,  zW.  88.  Ovid.  MtL  TiiL  S46.  { 


perpeiuos  dmtu,)  The  iUnstration 
represents  a  small  hand-saw  used  by 

Dsedalus,  in  a  marble  bas-relief, 

7,  The  tooth  of  a  comb.  (Tibull. 
L  9.  68.  Claud.  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mar. 


102.)  A  ftmaa  toothed  comb,  like  the 
one  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  from 
an  original  of  box- wood  found  iu  a 
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Roman  tomh,waa  termed  dmg  dbmrc 

Tibull.  Le. 

8.  The  tooth  of  the  three-pronged 
key  lappoted  to  be  the  daviM  jLoco- 


nica  (Tibull.  1  2.  18.),  of  which  a 
specimen  is  annexed,  from  an 
Egyptian  originaL 

9.  The  hook  of  a  deep  (JBMiiaia. 
Cami.  ii.  397«)f  MO  Fibula,  2. 

10.  The  cogs  of  a  wheel  in  ma- 
chinery {tifmpanum  dentatum).  Yi« 
truv.  X.  5. 

11.  Dena  cwrvuM  Satitnu  Poeti* 
cally,  far  a  pmning-hook.  (Virg. 
Geary,  ii.  406.)    See  Falx. 

DENTA'LE  (lAw/w).  The  xhare- 
beam  of  a  plough,  to  which  the  share 
{vomer)  was  attached.  (Columell.  ii. 
2.  24.)    In  the  annexed  example, 


Urom  an  engrayed  gem,  the  dattale  is 
shod  with  an  iron  head*  marked  dark 
in  the  engraving.    Compare  Ama- 

TRUM,  2.,  which  shows  a  plough  of 

more  perfect  construction,  on  which 
the  dentaU  is  distinguished  by  the 
letter  n. 

S.  DeiUak  dt^jtSei  dono.  {\irg, 
Georg.  i.  172.)  A  share-beam  wSh 
a  double  back;  i.e.  wMeh  opena  be* 

hind  into  two  parts,  but  meets  at  s 

poiut  in  front,  where  the  share  is 
fixed ;  in  the  manner  exemplified 


by  the  annexed  engraving,  which  re* 
presents  a  plough  still  in  common 

use  amongst  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation on  the  bay  of  Taranto. 

DENT Aii'V AO  Xiobomdypa).  A 
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deotUfs   inttmment    for  drawing 

teeth  It  was  a  species  of  forceps^ 
which  VaiTo  designates  by  the  epithet 
bipensilis;  but  the  precise  fomi  of  the 
instrument  has  not  been  identified. 
Vano^  m,  Non.  «.  v.  fi.  99. 

DENTA'TU&  See  Ttkpanuii, 
Pbdica,  Chart  a. 

DE  N  TI C  U  L  A' T  U  S.  Furnished 
with  small  teeth  or  prongs  ;  ils  ap- 
plied to  artificial  and  natural  objects, 
in  Uie  wayt  explained  and  iUnstoited 
under  the  article  Dens. 

2.  Falx  denticulata.  (ColiimelL 
iL  21.  3.)    See  Falx,  3. 

DENTIC'T'LUS.  A  </enfi7  in  archi- 
tecture. (  Vitruv.  iv.  2.  5.  Id.  iii.  5. 1 1.) 
The  dentils  are  a  number  of  small 
square  blocka»  with  Interstieet  between 
tbenit  employed  in  tbe  entablature  of 
columnar  architecture.  They  belong 
properly  to  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  ;  and  their  proper  situation  is 
under  the  bed  mouldiug  of  the  cor- 
nice, as  in  the  example  annexed. 


jmr  r-rrTTi  T-Ki^T-rn 

from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Tecs ; 
for  they  are  intended  to  represent 
externally  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon raf  u>r8  {cuseres)  in  the  timber- 
work  of  a  roof.  In  some  Roman, 
and  many  modem  baildingi»  they 
are  placed  uruUr  modiUiooa  (mn- 
ttdt)  ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  de- 
stroys their  meaning  and  intention; 
and,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  Greek 
arefaitaeta  nerer  placed  them  on  the 
alopiDg  aides  of  a  pediment,  aa  the 
HfMPunf  didf  bffantft  the  cnda  of  the 


rafters  do  not  project  in  the  front  of 
a  building,  but  only  at  the  sides. 
The  Romans,  moreover,  introduced 
them  into  their  Doric  order  (Vitruy. 
i.  8.  6.)^  an  instance  of  which  ap^- 
cation  may  be  aeen  in  the  illustration 
a.  Trigltphtts,  representing  an  en- 
tablature belonging  to  the  theatre  of 
Marcel  1  us  at  Rome. 

DENTIDU'CUM.  A  dentist's 
instrument  for  extracting  teeth.  CaL 
Anr.  TanL  ii.  4. 

DENTIFRICyiUM  i»oin6emp^ 
hlhovr&rpifxixa).  Tooth-powder,  fw 
cleansing  and  whitening  the  teeth. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  11.  Id.  xxxii.  21. 
Id.  xxviii.  49. 

DENTI8CALFIUM  (Mirf^Xiiw 
fa),  A  Mft-iMdL  The  eholeeat 
kinds  wore  made  out  of  the  stalks  to 
the  leaves  of  the  mastick  tree  (len- 
thcus)  ;  the  inferior  qualities  from 
quills.  Mart.  xiv.  22.  Id.  iii  82. 
Id.  vi.  74.  Id.  yii.  53. 

DEPONTA'NL  Roman  eitisena 
who  had  passed  the  age  of  aixty,  and 
thence  become  incapacitated  from 
TOting  at  elections  and  in  the  public 
assemblies ;  so  termed,  because  in 
reality  they  were  excluded  from  the 
bridge  {pons  tuffrayiorumyt  which  the 
Toler  passed  over  aa  he  entered  the 
enclosure  ($eptum)  to  cast  his  haUoC 
into  the  box.    Festus,  «.  p. 

DERUNCINA'TUS.  Smoothed 
with  the  runcina  ;  i.  e.  planed. 

D  E  S  C  O  B 1 N  A '  T  L  S.  Scraped 
with  the  see6cMi. 

DESIGNA'TOR.  A  perm  em- 
ployed  at  the  theatre  in  a  capacity 
something  like  that  of  our  box  or 
stall-keeper,  whose  business  it  was  to 
point  out,  and  conduct  the  company 
to  their  proper  places.  (Plant,  i^tn, 
Proi  19.)  Ereiy  seatwas  numbered, 
the  space  allotted  to  each  being 
marked  out  by  a  line  (linea)  drawn 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  billet  of 
admission  {tessera  theatralis)  specified 
the  number  of  the  seat  which  the 
holder  waa  entitled  to  occupy,  which 


when  he  entered  the  theatre. 
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2.  An  uHfiertaMer ;  who  made  all 
the  arrangemenU  for  a  funeral,  and 
directed  the  procession,  at  the  head 
of  ivhieb  lie  walkedt  attended 
Ueton  clotlied  in  blaek.  Hor.  Ep.  u 
7.  6.  Donat  ad  Terent  Ade^  L  2. 
7.  Seneca,  Benef.  vi.  38. 

3.  A  sort  of  cJerk  of  the  course  at 
the  Circensian  g-ames ;  who  made 
the  arrangements  for  each  race,  and 
diftribntad  tbe  priiet.  Ulp^  Dig,  a. 
S.  4.  —  Cic.  Att  IT.  a.  S.  probably 
applies  to  this  class. 

DESUL'TOR  (/xcTafdrn?,  4M<^'ir. 
vos).   A  person  who  exhibited  feats 


of  horsemanship  in  the  Circus  upon 
horses  trained  for  the  purpose,  like 
our  performers  at  Astley's,  and  the 
figure  in  the  preceding  engraving, 
wbieb  it  copied  Arom  a  bas-relief  in 
the  nmaeiim  at  Verona.  He  tome- 
timca  bad  as  manj  as  four  horses 
voder    bii    command  (Agostini, 


CStmmet  193.);  but  tbe  more  vmal 
number  was  two  (Lrr.  zziiL  89.X 
whicb  be  rode  without  reins  or 

saddle,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  firom  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 


and  received  the  name  of  desultor 
from  tbe  practice  of  leaping  from 
one  to  the  other,  while  the  animals 
were  at  tbebr  fid!  speed.  (Isidor* 
Orig,  xviiL  39.  Compare  Prop.  ir. 
2.  35.)  He  wore  the  cap  termed 
piletta  on  his  head  (TTypn.  Fah.  81.), 
which  is  observable  in  Ix^th  the  illus- 
trations ;  and  frequently  rode  in  the 
Circus  by  the  side  of  the  chariots  (see 
tbe  illnttration  a,  Sfoi  ▲) ;  but  some- 
times a  performance  of  desultore»  was 
exhibited  alone.    Liv.  xliv.  9. 

DESULT(yRIUS,  sc.  equus.  A 
horse  trained  for  the  pcrfoniiancea  of 
the  desultor  (SueU  Ccea.  39.),  as  shown 

in  tbe  two  preceding  lUnstrations. 
2.  Same  as   Dbbuiaob.  <^ 

Mur.  27. 

DEUNX.  Eleven  mnct'fp,  or  eleven 
twelfths  of  anything  ;  as  the  eleventh 
part  of  an  as,  a  nominal  sum,  not  repre- 
sented in  actual  coinage.  Varro,  L,'L, 
T.  179.  Rbemn.  Fann.  de  PomL  45. 

DEVERSCRIUll  A  general 
name  for  any  place  at  which  a  tra- 
veller "  puts  up,"  or  is  accommodated 
with  temporary  board  and  lodging, 
whether  a  public  inn  {tabema  meri' 
toria)  or  a  private  boose  be  used  for 
the  purpoee.  Cie.  FluL  ii  41.  Pet. 
Sat.  I  T).  8.  Cic.  Fam,  viL  28. 

DEX'TANS.  Ten  unci<t,  or  ten- 
twelfths  of  anything  ;  as  the  tenth 
part  of  an  as,  a  nominal  sum,  not 
represented  in  actual  coinage.  Varro, 
L,L,y,  172.  Saet  Aero,  32. 

DEXTRA'LE.  A  bracelet  worn 


/4 

i  ! 


the  fleshy  part  of  tbe  right  arm, 
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as  in  the  example,  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii.   Cyprian.  <le  Habitu  Virgin. 

DEXTROCHE'RIUM.  A  brace- 
let worn  roniid  the  writH  of  the  right 


arm,  as  iu  the  annexed  example,  sap- 
TOsed  to  represent  the  portrait  of  a 
Pompeian  ladj*  ftom  a  painting  in 
that  city.  Capitolin*  Maxim,  ^  Id. 
Maxim.  Jun.  1. 

DIABATHRA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  diabathra.  Plant.  Aul  iil  5.  39. 

DIABATH'RUM  i^uleadpop).  A 
particalar  Uad  of  alij^  or  nadal 
(jolss)  of  Greek  onguial  (Festos, 
8,  o.)  ;  respeeting  which  nothing  fbr- 
ther  is  knoTirn,  than  that  it  was  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  the  female 
sex  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OcL  v.  9.); 
whence,  if  attributed  to  males,  as  b^ 
NsYins  (op.  VarrOk  tu.  58.),  it 
ii  only  in  ridienle,  and  pointedly 
meant  to  designate  an  efifeminate 
style  of  dress.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Pollux  is  mistaken 
when  be  makes  it  common  to  both 
sexes.    OnomoMi.  tU.  90. 

DIACH'TTON.  A  particular 
fcinA  of  wine  produced  by  drying  the 
grapes  in  the  sun  for  several  days 
before  they  were  sqneeaed.  Piin. 
//.  N.  xiv.  11. 

DIADE'MA  (««f«n/*a).  A  dia- 
dm;  which, in  iti 
original  nolion« 
means  the  blue 
and  white  band 
worn  by  the  Asi- 
atic monarchs 
round  the  tiara 
(Xen.  Cyr.  tUL 
S.  IS.),  as  shown 
by  the  ilfantration 
«.  CiDABISs  bat 


subsequently  the  diadem  was  a  broad 
white  band  (Val.  Max.  vi.  2.7.),  fast- 
ened round  the  head,  and  tied  in  a 
how  behind,  adopted  h^  other  natlona, 
as  an  ensign  of  sorereignty  ( Juv.  ziiL 
105.),  like  the  annexed  example,  from 
an  engraved  gem,  representing  Pto- 
lemy, the  brother  of  Cleopatra.  Thus 
in  works  of  art,  the  diadem  indicates 
a  regal  station,  like  the  arowm  of 
modem  times. 

DIADEMA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
diadem,  as  shown  in  the  preced* 
ing  illustration.  Plin.  £L  N.  xzziT. 
19.  §  17. 

DliE'TA  (8/oxTa).  The  name 
ffiven  to  some  pBitic«lar  department 
m  aneient  houses,  the  preeise  natnre 
of  which  is  not  distmctly  known. 

Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
it  consisted  of  several  rooms  adjoin- 
ing one  another,  and  contained  within 
the  suite  both  eatinx  and  sleeping 
rooms.  Plin.  £|pift  iL  17.  18.  and 
aa  /ft.  tL  81.  it.  Til  5.  1. 

2.  (<r#rn»^).  A  cabin  or  tent 
erected  on  the  deck  at  the  stem  of  a 
Tessel,  as  in  the  annexed  example. 


from  the  Vatican  VirgiL  It  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  nse  of  the  chief 
person  in  command}  or  to  the  mck 
gister,  in  a  merohintmin.  Pet  Sat 

lli>.  1. 

DIAMICTON.  A  term  employed 
by  the  Roman  builders  to  designate 
a  particular  manner  of  constructing 
walls,  similar  in  most  lespeets  to  tilM 
EmpUetof^  bat  of  an  InMor  deser^ 
tion ;  for  though  the  outside  sarflioes 
were  linnned  of  regular  masonry  or 
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brickwork,  and  the  centre  filled  in 
with  rubble,  they  had  no  girders 


(diaioni)  to  eonaoladate  the  mass,  and 
bind  it  together.  (Plin.  XMXvl 
51.)  The  illastration  showc  a  wall 
constructed  in  diamieUm,  tram  a  ruin 
at  Rome. 

DIAPAS'MA  (Sidwaafia).  A  fine 
powder,  made  from  dried  flowers, 
odorifenraa  herbt,  or  berries,  intended 
to  be  nibbed  over  the  body  as  a  per- 
fume. Plin.  H.  N,  ziii.  8.  Id.  '^'^i- 
73.  Mart.  Ep.  i.  88. 

DLVRIITM.  A  day's  allowance 
of  provisions,  which  was  weighed 
oat  to  alaTes  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  14.  40. 
Pet  Sat  75. 4.) ;  and  thenoe  also  a 
aoldier's  daily  allowance  or  pay. 
Cic.  Att.  viii.  14. 

DTAST'YLOS  (WtuXos).  Hav- 
ing  the  space  of  three  diameters  be- 
tween column  and  column,  which 
oooftitntea  the  widest  Intercolom- 
Biation  e^NiUe  of  bearing  an  avehi- 
traTe  of  stone  or 
marble;  for  the  Tus* 
can  style,  which  ad- 
mitted lour  diame- 
ters, required  its  _  _ 
architrare  to  be  of  0 — 4  ^ 
wood.  (VitroT.  iii. 
S.)  The  aimezed  diagram  shows  the 
relative  width  of  the  five  different 
kinds  of  intercoluniuiation  in  which 
the  diastyle  is  the  last  but  one. 

DIA'FONf  (MroPM),  Girders, 


#U0 


or  bamlstones,  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  wails  which  are  built  in 
the  style  termed  Emplecton.  They 
are  large  stones  of  the  same  length 
M  the  entire  duekneis  of  the  wall, 
like  those  marked  f  in  the  annexed 
example,  and  consequently  extended 
from  one  face  of  it  to  the  other, 
being  laid  in  courses  at  regular  in- 
tervals, for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating the  structure,  aud  binding  the 
whole  together.   Yitror.  IL  8.  7. 

piATRE/T A  (8ii(r|nrra).  Vases  or 
drinking  cups  of  cot  ^ass,  or  prectona 
stones,  ground  by 


the  wheel  in  such 
a  manner  that 
the  patterns  upon 
them  not  only 
stood  out  in  re- 
lief, but  were 
bored  completely 
through,  so  as  to 
form  a  piece  of  open  tracery,  like 
network  (Ifart  Ep.  zu.  70.  Ulp. 
Dig,  9.  2.  27.x  pKcisely  as  exem- 
plified by  the  annexed  figure,  copied 
from  an  original  glass  drinking-cup 
found  at  Novara  in  the  year  1725. 
The  letters  on  the  top,  which  form 
the  inscription  Bibe,  Vivas  Multob 
Anmos,  and  the  whole  of  the  tracery 
below,  are  cut  out  of  the  soUd,'and 
form  part  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  inner  cup,  though  completely  au 
jour,  small  ties  or  pins  being  left  at 
proper  intervals,  which  unite  the 
letters  and  Ae  tracery  to  the  inner 
body  of  the  cup^ 

DIATRIBA.  A  pbee  in  which 
learned  disputations  are  carried  on, 
such  as  a  school  or  lecture  room. 
Aul.  Gell.  XV ii.  20.  2.  Id.  xviii.  13.  2. 

DIAZCMACSiaCw/m).  Properly, 
a  Greek  word  Latinised  (VitruT.  r. 
6,  7.),  for  which  the  gennme  Latin 
term  is  Pr^sgdictio  ;  under  whieh  it 
is  explained. 

DICIIAI/CON  (5/x"A/cof).  A 
small  copper  coin  of  Greek  currency, 
equal  in  valae  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
of  an  obohis.  YitmY.  iii.  L  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxL  109. 

I  X 
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DICROTUS. 


PIPLOIS. 


DICROTUS  (iUporos),  Havinp: 
two  banks  of  oars  on  a  side  ;  pro- 
perly, a  Gri'fk  word,  for  which  the 
Romans  used  Biremis  ;  which  see. 

D1DRA(  H  MA  and  DIDRACH'- 
M  U  M  (S/Spax^oc).  A  double 
drachm,  of  the  Greek  silver  coinage. 
(Tertull.  I^trxr,  11.)  Like  the 
tirachnta^  it  was  of  two  different 
standards:  the  Attic,  of  which  spe- 
cimens are  very  rare,  worth  aboat 
U.  7^.  of  our  money  ;  and  the  -/Egi- 
netan,  worth  about  2a.  3.|//.,  tne 
largest  coin  of  that  standard,  and  bv 
no  means  uncommon ;  one  of  which 


is  here  represented  of  the  actual  size, 
from  an  original  in  the  British 
Museum. 

DIGITA'LE  (JcurrvX^apa).  A 
covering  to  the  hand  with  fingers  to 
it,  like  our  glovt.  ( Varro,  U,  li,  i. 
55.  1.  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  8, 
17.)  The  example  here 
introiduced  is  copied  from 
Trajan's  Column,  where  it 
appears  on  the  hands  of  a 
Sarmatian;  but  the  passage 
of  Varro  is  considered  doubtful,  and 
some  editions  read  digitabulum,  which 
is  interpreted  to  be  an  instrument 
with  prongs,  like  the  human  hand, 
affixed  to  a  long  handle,  and  employed 
in  gathering  fruit. 

DILO'RIS.  A  hybrid  word, 
meaning  literally  furnished  with  two 
thongs ;  but  intended  to  designate  the 
two  stripes  of  purple,  or  purple  and 
gold,  termed  paragaudtp^  which,  in 
late  times,  were  employed  to  orna- 
ment wearing  apparel,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  ciavus^  as  explained 
and  illustrated  under  the  word  Pa- 

RAGAUDA.     VopisC.  AuTcL  46. 

DI'MACHiE  (Si/xaxoi).    A  class 


of  troops  amongst  the  Macedonians, 
who  acted  both  as  horse  and  foot 
soldiers,  being  trained  to  dismount 
and  serve  amongst  the  infantry  as 
occasion  required.    Curt.  v.  13. 

DIMACHiE'RI  (8.^x«"poO.  A 
class  of  gladiators,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  fought  with  two  swords  each; 
but  the  fact  is  only  an  inference, 
collected  from  their  name.  Inscript. 
ap.  Mur.  613.  3.  Orelli,  InacripL 
2584. 

DIOGMIT^E.  A  body  of  light- 
armed  tn)ops  employed  under  the 
empire,  and  stationed  upon  the  con- 
fines to  prevent  incursions,  pursue 
robbers,  &c.  Ammian.  xxvii.  9.  6. 
Capitolin.  Anton.  Philosoph.  21. 

DIOP'TRA  (ilowrpa).  A  geome- 
trical instrument  employed  in  mem- 
suring  the  altitude  of  distant  objects  ; 
for  taking  the  levels  of  a  source  of 
water  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distance  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  similar  purposes.  Vitruv.  viiL 
5.  1. 

DICKTA  (Blonri).  A  Greek  word, 
meaning  literally  with  two  ears ;  and 
thence  employed  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  as  a  general 
term  for  any  vessel  which  is  fur- 
nished with  ttco 
handles^  like  the 
amphora^  lagena, 
&c. ;  especially 
such  as  were  in- 
tended for  the  pre- 
servation of  wine 
in  store  (Hor.  Od. 
i.  9.  B.\  to  which 
pur|)08e  the  original  depicted  in  the 
annexed  engraving  was  applied  ;  for 
it  is  carried  by  a  Faun,  attending 
upon  Bacchus,  on  a  fictile  vase  of  the 
Neapolitan  Museum. 

DIPLINTH'irS.  Two  bricks 
thick.    Vitniv.  ii.  8. 

DIP'LOIS  (8i»Aoft,  A 
doubled  cloak ;  i.  e.  a  pallium^  or 
other  article  of  the  outward  apparel 
{amirtus\  which,  when  put  on,  was 
partly  doubled  back  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  women  do  their  shawls,  in 
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consequence  of  l>eing  too  large  to  be 
<*onTeiucotly  worn 
iingle.  Itbekm^ 
to    the  Grecian 

costume  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  24.  ll.X 
was    affectefi  by 
the  Cyoic  philoso-  ' 
phen  (Hor.  Ep. 

ad  I),  and  Si  T«ry 

clearly  represent^ 
in  the  annexed  fi- 
gure of  Juno,  from 
a  fictile  vase,  at 
wrfl  M  OB  a  ililBt 

of  Mtnerrm  ia  the 

Vatican.    Mu»,  Pio-Clem.  iii.  37. 

DIPLCVMA  (5/irA«^).  A  sort 
of  passport,  consisting  of  two  leaves 
(whence  the  name  originated),  which 
was  giTen  to  a  messenger  or  other 
penoD  tnvdlmg  apon  pahUe  bmi- 
neai,  ui  older  that  ho  a^gfal  mdily 
oibtaaii  every  thbg  necessary  on 
his  jonmey,  without  delay  or  hin- 
drance. Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.  Plin.  £p. 
Z.  31.  Capitolin.  Per^in.  1. 

2.  A  diploma,  or  document  drawn 
vp  by  a  ehief  magiftnte,  whioh  oon- 
ftmd  aome  particular  priTilego  upon 
the  person  to  whom  it  irat  giron. 
Suet  A>ro,  12 

DIPLOMA'RIUS.  A  public  cou- 
rier  or  state  messenger ;  i.  e.  who  was 
lliniiiliod  with  a  pabtie  passport  (di- 
ploma),  Inscript  ap.  Orolllt  2917. 

DIPTEROS  ithrrepnX  Lite- 
rally with  two  winga;  whonoe  em- 


ployed by  architects  to  designate  a 
temple  or  other  edifice  which  has  a 
doaole  row  of  oolnmnt  all  rooad. 

V*  **  *  A 

itruv.  Ill  2. 

DIP'TYCH  A  (««Tuxa).  Folding 
tablets,  consisting  of  two  leaves  con- 
nected by  a  string  ur  by  hinges, 


which  shut  up  like  the  covers  of  a 
book,  or  of  a  modem 
backgammon  bond. 
(Schol.  Vet.  ad  Jut.  iz. 
36.)  The  outside  pre- 
sented a  plain  surface  of 
wood  ;  the  inside  had  a 
raised  margin  ail  round, 
within  whioh  a  ooat  of 
wax  waa  ipread  fof 
writing  on  with  a  iteel  pomt  (HUmm), 

while  the  margin  preserved  the  wax 
and  letters  from  abfasion  by  <^«"«ng 
into  contact 

2.  Diptvcha  consularia,  pratoria, 
«da^  Tablele  of  limilir  Ibrm, 
but  containing  tlie  names  and  por- 
traits of  consuls,  pnetors,  sdilet,  and 
other  magistrates,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  their  friends,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  people  on  the  day  of 
entering  upon  thev  reepectiTe  oflKeec. 
(Symnuieh.  Sp.  iL  80.  Id.  t.  54. 
Cod.  Theodos.  15.  9.  1.)  Many  dip- 
tychs  of  this  description  in  wood  and 
ivory  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
antiquities,  and  have  been  engraved 
by  Maffei,  Mus,  Veromens^  and  Do- 
nati,  DitOH  Aniieki,  bat  tiw  detaila 
are  too  minute  and  eiaboiate  ibr 
insertion  in  these  columns. 

DIKIHITO^RES.  Officers  who 
had  charge  of  the  balloting  boxes  at 
the  Roman  Comitia.  It  was  their 
duty  to  aort  the  TOlee  of  the  different 
tribes  at  the  oonduaion  of  the  ballot, 
and  then  band  them  over  to  the  scru- 
tineers (custode»)y  who  pricked  off 
the  respective  numbers,  and  declared 
the  result.  Cic  m  SenaL  11.  Id. 
Pis.  13. 

DIRIBIT<yRIUlf.   A  room  or 

building,  suppoeed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  the  diribitores 
to  sort  the  votes  at  the  Comitia ;  but 
subsequently  the  same  place,  or  a 
similar  one,  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  ofl&cers  engaged  in  examining 
the  mmter  roUof  the  army,  diatrt- 
bating  tiie  pay,  and  assigning  the 
eonaeripta  to  their  different  legions. 
Suet  ChmL  18.  Plin.  ILN.  xvL 
76.  S  2. 
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DISCOBOLUS. 


DISCINCTUS  (iiWras).  tin- 
girt  ;  that  is,  wearing  the  tunic 
without  its  belt  round 
the  waiit,  as  shown  by 
the  figore  annexed, 
from  a  painting  at  . 
Pompeii;  and,  as  this  icy-^^ 
was  an  unusual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  au- 
dentSv  excq)t  when 
a  person  wished  to  be 


sense  of  hurry  and 
constrained  dishabille  (Id.  Sat,  i.  2. 
188.x  or  of  nataral  sloTenliness, 
whidh  was  oonsidered  to  be  indicative 
of  loose  morals.  Pedo  Albin.  £1.  ii. 
2 1  — 25.  of  Macenas,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  habit. 

2.  With  respect  to  females,  the 
meaning  is  the  same^  and  the  appear- 
anee  presented  by  a  woman*s  tnnic 
without  its  belt  {recincta,  toluta)  is 
shown  by  the  following  figure,  from 
an  engraved  gem  ;  but  the  sense  of 
indelicacy  is  still  more  decided  as 


regards  the  sex,  amongst  whom,  both 
in  Greece  aud  Italy,  such  a  freedom 
of  costume  was  chiefly  aflfectcd  by 
women  of  easy  character,  soch  as 
singliig  and  dancing  girls,  who  are 
mostly  so  depicted  m  the  Pompeian 
paintings. 

3.  Discinctus  mile^.  With  respect 
to  the  military,  the  word  implies 
iSflAoiif  lie  tuford  belt  (balteut,  cinC' 
torraai),  which  the  Roman  com- 
manders sometimes  took  from  their 
men  who  had  disgraced  themselTcs, 


as  the  colours  are  now  taken  for  a 
similar  purpose  from  a  modern  regi- 
ment ;  and  this  was  not  only  a  mark 
of  ignominy,  hot  a  real  hMdship  to 
the  soldier,  who  was  thus  compelled 
to  carry  his  naked  sword  without  the 
assistance  of  a  belt  and  the  sheath 
attached  to  it.    Liv.  xxvii.  13. 

DISCERNIC'ULUM.  A  bodkin 
employed  by  women  to  part  the  hair 
evenly  down  the  front  of  the  head. 
Lucil.  ap.  Non.  $»v»  p.  95.  Varro^ 

X.  £>.  V.  129. 

l)I8COB'bLUS(8i(ricoe(JAos).  One 
who  throws  the  discus;  the  manner 
of  doing  which  is  shown  by  the  sub- 
joined engraTing,  from  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Myron  (Quint  ii.  13.  10. 
Plin.  H,  xxxiv.  19.  §  3.),  a  copy 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  very  remarkable  at- 
titude and  position  of  this  figure  are 
characterised  by  Qointilian  as  ^'li^ 
bonred  and  distorted  "—-dittforfKsi  et 
MtorcUum — but  these  words  are  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Greek  artists  ^vho  wt-re 
extremely  chary  of  representing  their 


figures  in  violent  action,  sncb  as  oc- 
curs in  ordinary  nature,  and  not  as  in- 
tended to  imply  that  the  figure  in 
question  does  not  truly  express  the 
real  posture  which  every  player  with 
the  mteut  actnall  v  assmned  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  discharging  his  disk  ;  for  a 
passage  of  Statins  (Tkeb.  vi.  646— 
721.),  descriptive  of  a  contest  be* 
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tween  two  discoboli,  eniimmtei  one 

by  one  all  the  particalar  motions  and 
poften  observable  in  this  statue.  The 
player  first  examines  his  discus  to 
find  which  part  of  the  edge  will  best 
foU  the  gripe  of  his  fingers,  and 
whidi  will  lay  best  agaiust  the  side  of 
his  arm,— 9uo(/  latus  in  digitos^  media  \ 
quod  certiua  ulna^  Cnnveniat ;  he  then  ' 
rai^'^'s   np  his   right   arm  with   its  j 
wcigkt,  —  Eriyit    adsueium    dextne  ' 
MfAmM,  0t  oUe  Sutiatiut;  bends  both  , 
bis  knees  downwards,  and  swings  the  . 
disk  op  ahore  the  general  ierel  of  his  | 

body,  —  humitpie    Pressus    utroque.  , 
gcn^f,  roUecto  saiujuine  discum^  Ipse 
super  aesr  rotat ;  and  then  discharges 
the  mass  by  swinging  his  arm  down- 
wards, wbieh  acquires  a  doable  im* 
petns  from  the  resistance  in  a  eon-  ' 
frary  direction,  produced  by  the  | 
rising  up  of  the  bent  body,  as  the 
arm  descends, —  ahenfe  luhrica  viassw 
Pvtndera   trtx,  toto  curvatus  corporc^  j 
jnxia  dejictL    This  passage,  while  it 
Ulnstrstes  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  different  attitudes  exhibited  by  the 
above  figure,  also  clearly  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  discus  was  cast. 

DISCU'BITUS,  DIS'CUBO. 
These  words  denote  the  taking  ot  a 
place,  and  redining  at  meal-time*  as 
described  9,  AocTimo;  bat,  strictly 
^leaking,  when  they  are  used,  aila- 
sion  is  made  to  the  whole  company,  ; 
that  is,  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
reel i no  tocrether  upon  different  couches 
(VaL  ^liix.  ii.  I.  9.  Cic.  AtL  v,  !.)> 
OS  seen  in  the  illnstratloD  «.  Tbicu- 

HIUM,  1. 

DIS'CUS  (tt^iroO.    A  circular 
||]ate  of  stone  or  mt^al,  about  a  foot 
m  diameter,  employed,  like  our  quoit,  j 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  ex-  1 
ercise  of  strength  aud  skill.  (Hor. 
pd,  i.  8. 11.  Prop.  iiL  14.  la)  The  | 
instrument  itself,  and  the  manner  of 
projecting  it,  are  shown  and  explained 
by  the  wood-ctit  on  the  opposit**  page, 
and  the  text  which  accompanies  it. 

2.  Any  shallow  circular  vessel  for 
containing  eatables  ;  the  original  of 
our  word  diUh.  ApoL  Afet  ii  p»  36^ 


3.  A  fiat  eireolar  sundial,  placed 
horixontallynpoD  its  stand.  (Vitniv. 


ix.  8.)  The  example  is  from  an 
original  publislffl  by  Martini,  voH 
den  SoTinenuhrcn  der  AUen. 

DliiPENSA'TOR.  One  of  the 
slaye  fiunily  in  a  Roman  honsehold, 
both  in  town  and  country,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  secretary  and 
accountant  in  the  former,  and  of  a 
bailitf  or  steward  in  the  latter  estab- 
lishment. Cic.  Att.  xi.  1.  Suet. 
GaW.  12.  Macrob.  Sat  u.  4.  Pom- 
poo.  Dig,  50.  16.  166. 

DISPLUVIA'TUS.    See  Atbi- 

UM.  4. 

DIV£RS(yBIUM.  SeeD£V£Bso- 

DIVIDIC'ULUM.  A  tower  in 
an  a(^ueduct,  oootiuning  a  large  re- 
servoir, ftom  which  the  water  was 

distributed  throngh  separate  pipes  into 
the  city.  Ft  was  an  old  name,  subse- 
qnontly  relinquished  for  the  more 
imposing  one  of  Cd.stellum.  Festus, 
s,  V.  and  Cai^tkij^uMi  4.,  where  au  il- 
lostration  is  given. 

DCVDRA.  A  potage,  or  drink 
composed  cf  nine  different  ingredi- 
ents—  water,  wine,  broth,  oil,  snlt, 
bread,  herbs,  hooey,  and  pepper. 
AusoQ.  Epigr.  86.  and  87. 

DCDRANS.  Nine-twelfths  of 
anything ;  thence  a  copper  coin,  con- 
sisting of  nine  wicur,  or  three-quarters 
of  an  a«.  (Varro,  X.  L.  v.  172.)  It 
is  extremely  rare  in  actual  coinage  \ 
though  an  example  is  said  to  exist  in 
a  coin  of  the  Casaiao  iamdy,  which 
bears  the  letter  S,  and  three  halls,  to 
represent  its  Tslae. 
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DOLABBATUfl. 


DOLABKI.  LV,  A  small  *hJo- 
IfTU^  or  instrument  constnictod  ui'^-n 
th«  same  principle,  which  m;i.s  ciu- 
ployed  for   agricoltoril  purposes, 


especially  in  the  Tioevard,  for  clear- 
ing oat  vb»  dMd  wooa»  and  looawiing 

the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  Tines. 
(Columell.  iv.  24.  4.  and  5.)  The 
example  is  taken  from  a  sepulchral 
marble  (Mazzocchi  de  AjKia^  p. 
179.);  iu  form  clearly  shows  that  it 
Monged  to  the  ohui  of  dMmf  as 
will  be  teen  by  eomparing  it  with 
the  ftUowin^  illustrations,  while  the 
straight  cutting  blade,  like  a  hatchet 
or  chisel  at  the  top,  and  the  curved 
one,  like  a  pruning  b<K>k,  below, 
make  it  sufficiently  i»uitable  for  the 
iieei  assigned  to  it  1^  CdamdUi  in 
the  passages  cited. 

DOLA'BRA  (a{6^).  An  uutrn- 
ment  cmployrfl  for  ruttinp-,  chopping, 
breaking,  and  digging  ;  by  woodsmen 
(i^umt.  Curt.  viii.  4.),  agricultural 
labourers  (ColuiueU.  Arb.  10.  2.  Pal- 


lad«  iil.  21.  2.),  and  Tcrj  gm-  r;illy 
in  the  army,  for  makiug  stockades 
(Jut*  Till  248.),  or  breaking  through 
ttie  waUe  of  a  fertilioatioii  (IiT.  ixL 
11.),  to  both  which  poipoeea  it  u 
frecjnently  applied  by  the  soldiery  on 
thf  ("olumnK  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
niiius.  It  belonged  to  the  class  of 
io&truuieats  which  go  by  the  uaine 
of  AalcAel  (seewis)  amoagit  tii;  and 
ii  often  oonfonndcd  by  tlie  writers 
of  a  late  age  with  the  adze  (oscta), 
with  both  of  which  it  presents  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  discrepancy, 
huviiig  a  long  handle  and  double 
head,  one  bide  of  which  is  luruished 
with  a  sharp  eottiug  bUde,  the  edge 
of  which  Um  parallel  to  the  haft,  in* 
•tcad  of  aerofli  it,  like  theadM,and 


the  othof  «5i«!o  with  a  cnK»ked  pick, 
something  like  a  sickle,  thence  termed 
faLx  by  l^ropertiuii  (iv.  2.  The 
guiiftpl^?  intiodnoed  it  from  n  omniL* 
ehfal  nonvaient  Ibond  at  AqaUeiat 
and  ia  carried  on  the  dKmlders  of  n 
figure,  with  the  inscription  1><»ijl- 
BBARirs  roMKcii  FAHRrM  Under- 
neath, vkhicli  ihu6  identifies  the  name 
and  nature  of  the  instrument.  Ck>m- 
pare  also  the  wood-cnt  a.  DouLToa* 
where  it  is  shown  in  use. 

2.  Dolabra  fatsoria.  The  instru- 
ment employed  by  exerivator^  v^vjI 
iniiK-r*;.  Mliieh  had  a  handle, 
like  the  preceding  one,  and  a  head  uf 


similar  character,  fumibhed  v>kih  a 
cutting  edge  at  one  side,  placed  pa- 
rallel to  the  hafti  and  a  regolar  pick 
at  the  other,  aaahown  by  the  annexed 
example,  fh>m  a  {minting  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  in  which  it  appertrs 
in  the  hands  of  an  excaTator.  Is:<l<  »r. 
Orty.  zviiL  9.  11.,  and  compare  the 
iUostration  s.  Fossob,  1.  where  it  ie 
aeeninnie* 

3.  Dolabra  pontificalis.  The  hat- 
chet employed  in  slaughteiing  cattle, 
at  the  sacrifice  (Festus,  Sc€na\ 
and  by  butchers  (Paul.  Di(j.  33.  7. 
18.),  which  ui  furnished  with  two 
bladei^ono  btoad  and  large,  like  n 
hatehett  the  other  at  the  bai^  of 
mailer  dimeniioQii  and 


the  eotting  edge  of  an  Ofdlnary  i^la- 
hrOf  M  ehown  by  the  annexed 

pie,  from  a  bas-relief  ih  ju  oi 
sacrifice  in  the  Villa  r.oruluse. 

DOLAHH  A'Tl  S  Hewn,  split, 
formed,  or  fashioned  with  a  dohihra. 
Cttis.  //.  G.  vii.  73.  and  wood-cui  s, 

DoLJkToa. 

2.  Made  like  n  dohbnt,  or  fur- 
niihed  with  one  ;  ai  eeeiirjs  dohbraia 
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(Pallad.  i.  43.),  a  hatchet  with  a  do- 
lalMra  at  the  back  of  the  biade,  aa 
seen  in  the  preceding  illustration. 

DOLA'TUS.  Uewn, cut,  chopped, 
ttsd  Ibmed  into  thape  wi^  tlie  db> 
labra^  as  applied  to  objects  in  wood 
(Cic  Accul.  il  31.  Plin.  H.N.  xvi. 
18.  )b  aod  repffCMiited  ia  tbt  anneifd 


cogrsfing,  from  the  Colonm  of  Tra- 
jan ;  and  as  the  action  employed  in 
using  that  instrument  is  one  of  giving 
repeated  blows,  the  word  is  also  ap- 
plied in  the  sense  of  beaten  violently. 
U€r.  SaL  i.  5.  as. 

DOLFOLUH  Dmiinutive  of 
DoLiuii.  Lit.  t.  4a  Veg.  F«t  vi. 

13.  3. 

DO'LIUM-  A  large-mouthed, 
round,  full-bellied  eartiienware  vessel 
(Varro,  iZ.  A  iii  15.  8.  ColnndL 
ziL  6. 1.  ift.  4.  5.)»  of  greal  eapadty, 
cnployed  to  contain 
new  wine  in  a  body 
until  it  was  drawn 
off  into  amphora,  or, 
as  wc  should  say, 
bottled  (Seneca,  Ep, 
86.  PloeoL  Dig. 
88.  8.  15.)  ;  as  well 
as  other  kinds  of  produce,  both 
dry  and  liquid,  as  oil,  vinegar,  &c. 
(Varro,  R.  R,  L  22.  4.  Cato,  R.R. 
10.  4.  and  11.  1.)  The  great  tive 
of  Umw  Tonelt  it  testified  bj  the 
fiMt  that  Diogenes  lived  in  one  (Jqt. 
SaL  xiv.  308.)  ;  and  by  some  origi- 
nals excavated  at  Antium,  which  are 
three  inches  thick,  and  have  an  in- 
icription  declaring  their  capacity  at 
18  amphone,  eqakl  to  81|  of  the 
aodem  Roinui  berrels.  The^  illos- 
tntioii  it  oopied  firom  a  bas-relief^ 
repwMPting  the  doUxm  of  IMogenct. 


Our  word  tuf>.  which  is  commonly 
adopted  as  the  translation  of  thJium^ 
gives  an  incorrect  uotion  of  the  olv 
jeet^  which  was  made  of  baked  earth, 
thoQgh  of  eolBciciit  tlae  to  eoataio  A 
man,  as  the  oil  jars  used  at  thi^  day  in 
Italy,  and  those  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Fortj  Thieve^  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

2.  JLhUtm  danersum,  dtprtuum^ 
defommm,  A  dbfini  iviik  pertitUy 
into  tfie  tnnd  whieh  Ibtntd  at  floor 
of  a  wine  eellar.  (See  the  iUottntioa 
g.  Cklla,  2.)  This  method  was 
considered  the  best  for  keeping  wine 
which  had  not  a  strong  b(Hl y  ;  but  if 
it  was  of  a  generous  quality,  the 
doHmm  ootitniwnMr  h  ttood  upon  the 
ground.  Plin.  S,N,  xiT.  87.  OoliH 
mell.  xii.  18.  5. 

DOLON  or  DOLO  (BSXttp).  A 
long  and  strong  stick,  witli  a  small 
sharp  iron  poiut  at  the  extremity. 
Virg.  .^k  wiL  884,  Vtrro,  ap.  Serr. 
adC 

8.  A  tword  stick,  in  which  a 
poniard  is  concealed  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^En.  vii.  661.  Isidor.  Ortfj.  xviii.  9. 
4.  Suet  Claud.  13.  Plut.  T.  Gracch. 
10.)  ;  whence  appropriately  trans- 
ferred to  the  tting  of  n  fly.  Phadr. 

llL  6.  3. 

3.  A  small  fore-sail  on  a  ship  with 
more  than  one  mast,  carried  over  the 
prow,  and  attached  to  the  foremast 
(Isidor.  Oriy.  xix.  3.  3.  Li  v.  xxxvi. 
44.  Polyh.  xvi,  15.  2.),  as  it  clearly 
•ecu  in  the  mneied  illnttntion,  from 
a  htt-ielief  of  the  VlUa  Boii^ete. 


If  the  vessel  had  three  masts,  and, 
consequently  three  ttil,  the  dolom  wat 
the  amallett  of  the  three.  PoUnz. 

\  i.  91. 

1     DOMU&   A  pritfate  hmm.  occu- 
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pied  by  a  single  proprietor  and  his 
family,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  {usulut  which  was  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  a  number  of  ditierent 
families,  to  whom  it  was  let  out  in 
lodgings,  flats,  or  apartments. 

The  Roman  houses  were  usually 
built  upon  one  fixed  plan,  varying 
only  in  the  size,  number,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  apartments,  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  or  the 
particular  nature  of  the  ground  plot 
on  which  they  stood.  They  were 
divided  into  two  principal  members: 
the  atrium,  or  cara-dium,  with  its  ap- 
propriate dependencies  all  round;  and 
the  perisfylium, -with  its  appurtenances 
beyond,  which  were  connected  by  an 
intermediate  room,  the  tablinum^ 
and  one  or  two  corridors,  fauces^  or 
sometimes  by  both.  These  several 
apartments  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
the  edifice  on  its  ground-plan,  and  are 
constantly  found  in  every  Roman  house 
of  any  size  ;  their  relative  situations 
were  always  fixed ;  and  they  were 
constructed  according  to  a  received 
model,  which  was  never  deviated 
from  in  any  important  particular,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 


representing  the  ground-plan  of  three 
small  houses,  side  by  side,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome,  from  the  marble 
map  of  the  city,  now  preserved  in  the 
('apitol,  but  executed  in  the  age  of 
Septimius  Severus.  a  a  a,  the  pro- 
thtfrum,  or  entrance  passage  from  the 
street ;  D  B  B,  the  atrium^  or  cavie- 
diurn  ;  c  c  c,  the  peristi/lium ;  D  D  D, 
the  tablinnm^  or  passage- room  which 
connects  the  two  principal  divisions 


of  the  buildinj?.  Of  the  other  pieces 
not  marked  by  letters  of  reference, 
those  by  the  side  of  the  doors  facing 
the  street  were  shops ;  those  in  the 
interior,  eating,  dwelling,  and  sleep- 
ing rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  illustration  represents 
the  ground-plan  of  a  Pompeian 
house,  which  was  also,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  insula ;   for  it  was  sar- 


M 
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roanded  by  streets  on  all  sides,  and 
some    exterior   dependencies  with 
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upper  ftories,  which  had  no  commit - 
Dication  with  the  principal  portion  of 
the  structure.  It  inf^roduced  for 
the  pnrpose  of  aflording  an  idea  of  the 
ffeaerai  style  ia  which  houses  of  the 
better  clan,  toch  as  were  oecopied  by 


beautiful  and  Imposing   vista :  it 

could,  however,  be  closed,  when  re- 
quired, with  curtains,  or  by  temporary 
screens,  k.  A  corridor  of  communi- 
cation between  the  atnum  and  peri- 
stylium,  for  the  nee  of  the  eer* 


prtvate  persons  in  easy  circamstaDCCi,  i  Tants,  and  to  obyiate  the^inconve* 


were  laid  out,  their  method  of  aJV 

rangement  and  number  of  conveni- 
ences ;  for  the  palaces  of  the  preat 
aristocracy,  whether  of  wealth  or 
t)irth,  were  much  larger,  and  pos- 
acned  a  greater  Tariety  of  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  cireomstances  and  taste 
of  the  owner.  A  separate  account 
of  f!ie«:e.  n<;  well  jis  of  tfu*  indivi- 
dual nieinbers  here  menti(»ned,  will  be 
found  under  each  distinct  name,  and 


nience  of  malung  a  passage  room  of 

the  t;iT>linTi!n.  In  Tiir»<;t  cases  there 
are  two  corn  I  ot  this  description, 
one  on  each  mJc  of  the  tablinum, 
whence  they  are  designated  by  the 
plural  faueu,  d,  A  chamber,  the 
use  of  which  is  oncertain ;  bat  it 
might  have  served  as  an  eating- 
room  (triclinium),  a  pictnre-f*'allery 
(piii(iro(Jitca)f  or  a  re<M^ption-room 
for  visitors.     This  teruiiuates  the 


ennmerated  in  the  classed  Index.  |  fhmt  part  of  the-  house,  which  in- 
The  house  is  known  as  that  of  Pansa,  ;  eludes  the  atrium  and  its  dependen- 
nnd  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  '  cies.     ff.   The  perufyliumt  which 


hr  a  Pornpcian  ffdile,  from  the  words 
Pansa M  AId.  being  painted  in  red 
letters,  near  the  principal  entrance. 
A.  Ostium  and  prolhyrumy  the  eu- 
trance-hali«  between  the  street  door 
nad  the  atrium,  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, upon  which  the  nsual  word  of 
?s;!hitation,  Salvk,  is  inlaifl    in  co- 


forms  the  principal  compartment  of 
the  second  or  interior  division  of  the 
house.  It  has  a  roof  supporred  npon 
columus,  which  form  fuur  corridors, 
with  an  open  space  in  the  centre, 
containing  a  basin  of  water  {piscina)^ 
similar  to  the  implumum  of  the  atrium, 
but  of  larger  dimensions,    c  o.  AJrr 


h MIT  «  d  stones.    B.  The  r//ru/m,  of  the  of  tlie  peristyle,    e  e  e  e.  Four  cuhi. 

kiud  called  Tuscan,  in  the  centre  of  cula ;   the  three  on  the  left  of  the 

which  is  the  impluuium  (a),  to  receive  i  peristyle   were  used   as  dwelling- 

the  water  collected  from  the  discharge  i  rooms ;  the  other  one,  by  the  side  of 

of  the  roofs,  and  a  pedestal  or  altar  (o)  j  the  passage  e,  appears  to  have  been 

of  tiie  household  gods,  which  it  was  j  appropriated  to  the  house  porter  (osti- 

customaryto  place  on  the  implnvium.  nriua)y  or  to  the  slave  who  had  the 

The  length  of  tlie  atrium  imlf  as  charge  of  the  atrium  {ntriensis\  as  it 

long  again  as  its  breadth,  a«  Vitru-  had  a  direct  and  immediate  commu- 


vius  directs  that  it  should  be.  c  c.  The 
oltr,  or  wings  of  the  atrium,  which  are 
exactly  two-sevenths  of  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  as  required  by  Vitni- 
vrns,  rrccr.  Five  small  cubiculd, 
or  chambers  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  or  the.  use  of  the 


nicattOD  with  both  divisions  of  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  surveillance  of 
the  entrance  firom  the  side  street  at 

m.  TT.  The  triclinium,  or  dinitig- 
room  ;  to  which  the  contiguous  cham- 
ber ( /)  communicating  with  it,  and 

^    with  the  peristyle,  was  probably  au 

fiiniiiy.  p.  The  TahlSium ;  paved  ,  appurtenanee  for  the  use  of  the  sUtss 
with  mosaic,  and  open  to  the  peristyle,  and  attendants  at  the  table,  i.  QSmt, 
so  that  a  person  who  entered  the  |  which  is  raised  two  steps  above  the 
house  by  th<*  principal  door,  at  a,  '  peristyle,  and  h-t^^  n  hr<^c  window 
locked  through  the  whole  extent  of  opening;  on  a  garden  beliind,  as  well 
the  edifice,  the  atrium  and  peribtylium.  as  a  passage  (y)  by  its  side,  like  the 
into  the  (ecus  and  garden  beyond,  faux  of  the  atrium,  in  order  to  give 
which  must  have  presented  a  very  j  access  to  the  garden  without  passing 

K  K 
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through  the  grand  room.  k.  CuUna^ 
the  kitchen,  which  opens  at  one  side 
apon  Boother  room,  or  back-kitehen 
(A),  furnished  with  dwarf  walls  for 
the  deposit  of  oil  jars,  cooking  uten- 
sils,  &c.,  and  at  tlie  other,  upon  a 
court-yard  (i),  adjoining  another  of 
the  side  streets  which  flank  the  edi- 
fioe,  ud  to  whloh  it  gives  teoess  by  a 
baekdoor(o).  ll.  AooreredgtOeiy 
(porticus  or  crjipfti),  running  aloDg 
one  side  of  the  garden  (m),  in  one 
corner  of  which  is  a  tank  (k\  sup- 
plied from  a  reservoir  {^l)  by  its  side. 
This  completes  the  domua^  or  private 
boose,  oecQpied  by  Pansa,  which  has 
fimr  separate  entranees :  the  principal 
one  in  front  (a),  and  three  at  the 
sides,  two  for  the  family  and  visitors 
(m  and  n),  and  one  back  door  (pos- 
tica )  for  servants  and  tradespeople  (o). 

But  the  whole  imnJa  contained 
sereral  additional  apartments  or 
smaller  houses,  some  with  an  upper 
story,  which  were  let  out  to  different 
tenant  shopkeepers.  111.  Three 
shops  facing  the  main  street.  2.  A 
shop  in  the  same  street,  which  has 
also  an  entrance  into  the  domii*,  and 
eonseqnently  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  Ae  occupation  of  Pansa  himself, 
in  which  his  steM'ard  (dispensator) 
sold  the  produce  of  his  farms,  such  as 
wine,  oil,  &c.  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
nobility  of  Florence  retail  oat  the 
prodnoe  of  their  vineyards,  at  the 
present  day,  in  a  small  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  their  palaces.  3  3. 
Two  baking  establishments,  with 
their  ovens  ipp\  wells  (g),  a  knead- 
ing trough  (r),  and  otlMr  appurte- 
nances. 44.  Two  more  sh<^  let 
out  to  different  trades.  5,  %  7.  Three 
small  shops  and  honsss,  occupied  by 
different  tenants. 


The  ground-floor  thus  described, 
constituted  the  principal  portion  of  an 
ordinary  Roman  dmm  or  private 
house,  and  contained  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  and  his 
family ;  the  upper  story  beinp  distri- 
buted Into  small  chambers  {c(rnacuhi\ 
used  as  sleeping  rooms,  and  chiefly 
assigned  to  the  domestie  put  of  the 
esta^blishment ;  for  it  is  an  incredible 
•  supposition  that  the  small  rooms  dn 
the  ground-floor,  which  opened  upon 
the  porticoes  of  the  atrium  and  peri- 
style, the  principal  apartments  of  the 
master  and  mistress,  could  ever  be 
intended  for  slaves  to  sleep  in ;  and 
the  upper  story  was  frequently  ap« 
preached  by  a  double  stair*case,  one 
from  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
the  other  an  external  one  ascending 
from  the  street.  (Liv.  xxxix.  14.) 
Indications  of  upper  floors  are  ob- 
servable in  many  houses  at  Pompeii, 
,  and  other  ancient  edifices ;  but  only 
one  actual  example  has  ever  been 
discovered,  and  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists. It  belonged  to  a  house  in 
Uerculaneum,  which  was  entirely 
covered  by  a  bed  of  lava,  from  the 
eruption  which  destroyed  that  city  ; 
and  when  excavated,  the  wood- work, 
the  beams,  and  architraves,  were 
found  to  be  nearly  carbonized  by  the 
action  of  the  heat,  and  tiie  walls  were 
so  much  shattered  by  the  earthquake 
which  accompanied  the  eruption  of 
79,  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  story 
was  obliged  to  be  taken  down ;  but 
the  sectional  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
rooms  exhibited  in  the  two  following 
wood-cuts  was  made  from  actual 
survey  before  the  demolition  took 
pfaMse,  and  consequently  afford  the 
only  authentic  example  of  this  part 
of  a  Roman  dwelling  house  now 
attainable.     Nothing  is  coigectaral 
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Dor  restored,  excepting  the  mere  tiles 
of  the  roof,  and  curtains  between  the 
columns,  a.  Section  of  the  atrium. 
The  four  columns  seen  in  front  sup- 
ported the  roof  b  (also  marked  on 
the  subjoined  ground* plan),  which 
covered  over  one  of  the  four  corridors 
surrounding  the  central  and  open 
part  of  the  atrium.  Iron  rods  and 
rings  for  hanging  curtains  between 
the  columns,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving, were  found  in  their  original 
situations  when  the  excavation  was 
made.  They  were  intended  to  shut  out 
the  sun,  which  beamed  down  into  the 
lateral  corridors  from  the  compluvium, 
or  open  space  in  the  centre,  c  c.  Two 
of  the  lateral  corridors  just  mentioned 
which  have  doors  at  their  furthest 
ends,  opening  into  separate  apart- 
ments, and  are  enclosed  above  by  the 
flooring  of  the  upper  story,  d.  Sec- 
tion of  the  peristylium.  The  eight 
columns  seen  in  front  enclose  one  of 
the  sides  of  an  open  area,  which  was 
laid  out  as  a  garden,  ee.  Two  of 
the  lateral  corridors,  which  surround 
three  sides  of  the  peristyle,  open  to 
the  garden  on  the  side  nearest  to  it 
through  their  intercolumniations,  and 
enclosed  at  the  back  by  the  party- 
wall  between  them  and  the  adjacent 
apartments,  r  f.  Sectional  elevation 
of  the  upper  storj-,  the  plan  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  apartments  in  which 


is  given  in  the  wood-cut  subjoined. 
Nos.  a  to  m.  Twelve  small  chambers 
(cctnacula)  built  over  the  corridors 
of  the  court  below,  and  which  re- 
ceived their  light  from  windows 
looking  down  into  the  interior,  as 
shown  by  the  elevation.  The  first 
six  open  upon  a  terrace,  g  {solarium) 
above  the  garden ;  and,  consequently, 
may  be  surmised  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  proprietor, 
his  family,  and  guests.  Nos.  n  to  r. 
Another  set  of  small  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  windows  to  the  street, 
probably  used  as  sleeping  rooms  for 
the  slaves.  Nos.  s  to  v.  Rooms  pro- 
bably apportioned  to  the  female  part 
of  the  establishment  ;  as  they  form  a 
suite  by  themselves,  with  a  separate 
communication  from  the  rest.  The 
floors  of  these  upper  rooms  are  laid 
in  mosaic  work,  as  well  as  those 
below.  The  upper  story  only  extends 
over  two  sides  of  the  peristyle,  as 
shown  by  the  elevation  ;  the  other  two 
having  no  superstructure  above  the  roof 
which  covered  the  garden  corridor. 

2.  (oJicoi).  A  Greek  house.  No 
excavation  has  yet  laid  open  the  plan 
of  a  Greek  house  ;  consequently,  any 
attempt  to  define  and  distribute  its 
parts  can  only  be  drawn  from  inci- 
dental passages  of  various  authors, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  purely  con- 
jectural ;  but  as  there  undoubtedly 
were  some  essential  points  of  diff'er- 
ence  between  the  domestic  habita- 
tions of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
supposed  plan  is  here  inserted,  upon 
the  authority  of  Becker,  which  will 
at  least  serve  to  explain  the  terms 
which  the  Greeks  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  various  parts  of  their  dwell- 
ing houses,  and  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  usual  plan  on  which  they 
were  arranged,  a.  aCXtios  dvpa  The 
house  door,  or  principal  entrance 
fVom  the  street.  6.  ^vpwptlov^  bvp<&v, 
iidOvpa,  The  entrance  hall  or  pas- 
sage ;  the  rooms  on  the  right  and  left 
of  which  afforded  accommodation  for 
stabling,  for  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
slaves,  c  avA^.  The  court  and  peri- 
K  K  2 
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style  forming  the  tirst  division  of  the 
house,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 


n 


use  of  the  males,  and,  with  the  diffe- 
rent chambers  distributed  around  it 
(Nos.  1 — 9.  ),  formed  fv>ll(>rti'^-(>]v  tlie 
OMdfwytTis.  d.  fidTavAos,  or  /jLtaavAuS 
^^ptu  The  door  in  the  passage  which 
separates  the  two  principal  diyisions 
of  the  house,  and  whieh  when  dosed 
shuts  off  all  communication  between 
them.  e.  The  court  ai)'l  |HTistyle 
forminpr  the  second  or  interior  part 
of  tlie  house,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  females,  and  with  the  various 
dependencies  (Nos.  11—18.)  situated 
aroiind  it»  forms  eoUectively  ihe 

yvPOiKtayTTti.  f.  Trpocrrd^,  or  irapacrrd^, 
A  chamber  at  the  Imiher  end  of 
the  peristyle,  probably  used  as  a  re- 
ception or  retiiiiig  room  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  gg.  dd\afio^, 
Md.ii(i^iBdka^i.  The  principal  hed- 
chambers,  khh.  Iffr&yts.  Rooms  in 
Aviiich  th«'  women  worl<pfl  :if  the 
loom.  I.  Kijirata  dvpa,  Thc  garden 
ute,  or  back  door. 


DORMITATOB. 

DONA  UlUM.  The  treasury  of 
a  temple }  L  e.  an  apartment  in 
which  the  presents  made  to  the  gods 

were  preserved.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n, 
xii.   179.   Lucan.  iz.  516.  ApoU 

Mil  p.  18.x 

2.  A  votive  oJf'friTifj,    or  present 
made  to  the  gods  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  some  ftyonr  reoelTcd,  such 
as  the  recovery  flrom  sickness,  or  an 
escape  from  some  impending  calamity 
'  or  accident,    (Aul.  Cell.  ii.  lo.  Au- 
;  rel.  Vict  C(rs.  .15.)    These  ot  course 
'  varied  in  value  and  character  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
donor,  consisting  of  arms  taken  in 
war,  tripods,  altars,  and  valuahles  of 
I  any   kind  from   persons  who  had 
ni«Mns  at  their  command  ;  but  the 
I  poorer  cla!5f!es  madr  more  humble 
offerings,  such  as  tablets  inscribed  or 
painted  with  a  repreMntation  of  the 
deity   miraculously  interposing  in 
their  behalf^  and  similar  to  those  so 
,  frequently  seen  suspended  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  ;  or  very  irenenillv 
j  articles  in  terra-cotta,  which  ^\  ^  n 
I  kept  for  sale  ready  made  at  the  |uio- 
i  deller^s  shop,  representing  only  'cer^ 
tain  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  an 
arm,  hand,  eye,  foot,  leg,  Ac,  so  that 
each  person  ronld  purchase  only  the 
exact  part  believed  to   h;i\c  been 
healed  by  divine  assistance.     i  he 
illuMraticii   affords  a  specimen  of 


'  three  donaria  of  this  kind,  all  fr«>m 
j  originals  in  terra-cotta  ;  a  foot,  two 
,  eyes,  and  a  hand,  which  last  has  a 
I  gash  in  the  centre,  representing  the 
wound  the  cure  of  whidi  it  was  in* 
tended  to  commemorate. 
I     DONATFVUM.     A  largess  or 
bounty  given  ])y  the  emperor  to  the 
army,  as  contradistinguished  from 
congiarium,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
:  the  people  generally.    Suet.  Nem^ 
'  Lamprid.  Akr  Sfv.  2(1. 
j     D( )  R  M  I  T  A ' TO  R     (  h/xff>6K0iTo$y. 
A  thief  who  commits  depredattona 
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by  night.    Plant.   Trin.  iv.  2.  20. 
HesicKl.  Op.  60.3. 

DORMITO'IUUM.  A  dormi-  • 
torjr,  or  bed-chamber  (Plin.  //.  N.  \ 


XXX.  17.);  "which  appears  to  have 
been  generally  small,  and  scantily 
furnished,  as  shown  by  the  example, 
representing  the  interior  of  Dido's 
bed-room,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

DOKSUA'LIA.  A  broad  band, 
made  of  richly  dyed  cloth,  or  em- 
broidered silk,  Mhich  was  laid  across 
the  backs  of  horses  upon  state  occa- 
sions, as  in  the  example,  from  the 


triumphal  procession  of  Constantine  ; 
or  upon  cattle  conducted  to  the  sacri- 
fice, of  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome  affords  several  specimens.  Tre-  , 
bell.  Gallien,  8.  | 

DORSUA'RIUS  and  DOSSUA'- 
RIUS.    A  beast  of  burden  ;  a  pack-  ' 


horse  (Varro,  It.  It.  ii.  10.),  or  ass 
(Id.  ii.  6.),  as  in  the  example,  from 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine. 

DORY'PHORUS  (iopv<t>6pos).  A 
halberdier;  the  name  given  to  the 
soldiers  who  formed  the  body-guard 
of  the  Persian  kings,  from  the  weapon 
they  carried  ;  but  the  word  does  not 
occur  in  Latin,  excepting  as  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  statue  by  Poly- 
cletes  (Cic.  Brut.  86.  Plin.  H.N. 
xxxiv.  19.  §  2.),  representing  one  of 
these  guards,  or  of  a  soldier  armed 
like  them. 

DRACH'MA  (^paxfiii).  A 
drachm ;  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  Greek  currency,  as  the  denariwt 
was  of  the  Roman,  and  of  which 
there  were  two  standards  of  different 
weights  and  value  —  the  Attic  and 
iEginetan. 

The  Attic  drachm,  represented  by 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  an  ori- 
ginal in  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
actual  size,  was  mostly  current  m  the 
north  of  Greece,  the  maritime  states. 


and  in  Sicily.  It  contained  six  obols, 
and  its  average  value  was  nearly 
equal  to  d\d.  of  our  money ;  but 
when  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxi.  109.)  speaks 
of  the  Attic  drachma  and  Roman  de- 
narius as  being  of  equal  weight,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  latter  had 
been  reduced  from  its  original  stand- 
ard. Hussey,  Ancient  Weights  and 
Money,  p.  47 — 48. 

The  iEginetan  drachm,  repre- 
sented by  the  next  wood-cut,  also 
from  an  original  of  the  same  size  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  used  in 
Bceotia,  and  some  parts  of  northern 
Greece,  and  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Peloponnesus  except  Corinth.  It 
w^as  of  a  higher  standard  than  the 
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Attic,  containing  about  93  grains  of 
pure  silver,  aud  vids  worth  about 


1«.  Hi,  of  our  money.  flntiej* 
Ancient  Weiffhii  and  Mmejf^  p.  59 

^60. 

DRA'CO.  A  dragon  ;  the  ensign 
of  a  military  cohort,  adopted  from 
tbe  PirtbiioSt  tnd 
introdnoed  into  the 
Roman  army,  about 
the  time  of  Trajan. 
It  was  made  in  the 
image  of  a  large 
dragon  hxed  upon 
afpear,  having  its 
bead  with  gaping 
jaws  of  silver,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  formed  of 
coloured  cloth  or  skins,  which,  being 
hollow  and  flexible,  waved  about 
with  motions  like  those  of  the  reptile 
it  represented,  at  the  wind  entered 
throuj^h  the  open  month.  Veget 
Mil.  ii.  13.  Ammian.  xvi.  10.  7.  and 
12.  39.  Claud,  iii.  Cbfu.  ifoHor.  138. 
Nemesian.  85. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  heating  water 
is  a  manner  which  eoonomixed  both 
time  and  fhel ;  eooeiiting  in  a  boiler 
Ibmished  with  a  number  of  tubes  set 
round  it,  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent, 
so  that  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
liquid  was  exposed  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  small  quantities,  to  the  action  of 
the  fire.   Sraec.  QucuL  NaL  iil  24. 

DRACONA'RlUa  The  ensign, 
or  standard  bearer  of  a  military  co- 
hort, who  carried  the  draco,  or  dragon 
represented  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut (Amiiiian.  xx.  4.  18.  Ve^. 
Mil  ii.  7.  and  13.)  Ensigns  of  this 
description  are  freonently  repreeented 
on  the  Colnmns  of  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  amongst  the  barbarian  troops. 


but  not  in  the  Roman  armies,  though 
they  were  introduced  into  them  about 
the  time  of  Tngan.  It  is  from  this 
word  that  the  inodem  name  of  diro- 
9oon  originated,  meaning  in  its  ori* 
ginal  sense  a  cavalry  soldier,  who 
followed  the  ensign  of  a  dragon. 

DRACONTA'RIUM.  A  band 
for  the  head  (TertuU.  Cor.  Mil.  15  ), 
either  twisted  to  imitate  the  coils  of 
a  serpent ;  or,  perhape,  made  in  the 
form  of  two  serpents  joined  together, 
like  the  torquis ;  see  the  illustration 
8.  ToBQUATLS,  and  compare  Inscript. 
ap.  Don.  cl.  1.  n.  91.,  tonjuan  uureum 
ex   dracontarii^   duobus'i    but  worn 

round  the  head  instead  of  the  neck. 
DROMO,  or  DROMON  (Mmm). 

A  particular  kind  of  ship^  remark- 
able for  its  celerity,  but  respecting 
which  nothing  more  definitive  is 
known.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  I.  14. 
Cassiodor.  far.  Ep.  v.  17 

DROMONA'RIU&  A  rower  m 
a  yessel  termed  dnma,  Cisiiodor. 
Var.  Ep.  iv.  15. 

DUL'CIA.  Coyifectionery ;  a  ge- 
neral name  for  all  kinds  of  sweets 
made  with  honey,  as  contradistiu* 
guished  from  pastry^  or  sweets  made 
with  meal,  mits,  milk,  &e.  Lm- 

prid.  Elag.  27.  aii<l  32. 

DULCIA'RIUS.  A  person  who 
made  dulcia ;  \.  o.  a  con  fectionery  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  pastn/' 
cooL  Lamprid.  Eiag.  27.  Trebell. 
Oaud.  14.  y^,  MiL  I  7. 

DUUM^Vljfl.  Two  officers  ap- 
pohited  to  act  together  to  Tariona 
purposes  ;  as, 

1.  Duumviri  jure  dinmdo ;  two 
chief  magistrates  who  administered 
the  laws  in  provincial  towns.  Cic 
Agr.  it  84. 

colleagaea  appomted  to  try  persona 

accused  of  the  murder  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Liv.  L  26.  Cic  Eabir, 
perd.  4. 

3.  Duumviri  Namle»\  two  col- 
leagues appomted  upon  emergenoief  to 
superintend  the  equipment  or  rtpaiia 
of  a  fleet.   Liv.  iz.  80. 
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4.  Duwmiri  sacrorvm;  two  ool- 
leapfties  appointed  to  take  cIuii  l^i  of 
the  Sybilline  books,  a  duty  sul»se- 
quentlj  tranblerred  to  the  decemvirs. 
Liv.  iiL  10. 

E. 

EBORA'RITTS.  A  carver  and 
worker  iu  ivory.    Imp.  Coast.  Cod. 

ia64. 1. 

ECHI'lOJS  (4c^s).  A  hedj^e- 
hog ;  and  m  sefl-nrchin,  the  shell  of 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  receptacle  for  medicine 
and  other  things ;  hence  tlie  name  is 
giTen  by  Horace  (Sat  i.  6.  117.)  to 
a  table  ntentil,  formed  of  the  same 
malerialt  or  modelled  to  imitate  it; 
but  the  particular  use  for  which  he 
intended  it  to  he  applied  is  not  clearly 
apparent  ilemdorf  {ad  L)  says,  a 
bowl  for  washing  the  goblets  in. 

2.  In  ATchlteetare.  A  large  elli^ 
tioo-ciTcnlar  member  in  a  Done 

capital,  placed  imme-  |  1 

diately    under    the  >^--— ■  7 

abacus.  (Vitniv.  iv.  ^jff^rmnT 
3.  4.)  In  the  finest  '  | 
specimens  of  the  order  it  is  either 
ellipttcal  or  hyperbolical  in  its  oat- 
line,  but  never  circular  ;  and,  with 
the  annulets  under  it  is  of  the  same 
heif-Hit  as  the  abacus.  ( Ehnes,  Zfr- 
tuns  on  Architecture^  p.  20*>.)  The 
example  represents  a  capital  from  the 
Parthenon. 

ECTYPUS  (limnrof).  Formed 
in  a  monld  ('rfoi>f,yorma),  which  has 


the  device  intended  to  be  displayed 
incavated  iu  it,  so  that  the  cast  {ecty- 
pitm)  which  comes  tnm  it  presents 
the  objects  in  relief,  like  a  terra- 
cotta cast  (Plin.  H,  iV,  xxxv.  4a),  as 


will  he  readily  understood  by  the 
niinexed  engravings.  The  right-hand 
one  represeuts  au  aucieni  mould, 
from  an  original  found  at  Ardea,  and 
the  left-hand  one  shoirs  the  terra- 
cotta cast  with  its  flgnres  in  relief 
wliich  comes  out  of  it. 

2.  Ec(i/pa  (jcrnma,  or  scalptnra  ;  an 
engraved  stone  which  has  the  images 
upon  it  carved  in  relief,  like  a  cameo^ 
instead  of  being  cut  into  it,  Uhe  a 
seal  or  iniagluK  Seneca,  Ben,  iii. 
26.  Plin.      a:  xxxvii.  63. 

EDOLA'TL'S.  Shaped,  and  cut 
out  of  the  rough  with  a  dnlahra 
(Columell.  viii.  U.  4.  and  Dola- 
Tus) ;  hence  figuratively  applied  to 
anything  which  is  finished  with 
great  care  and  nicetj.  Cic.  AtL 
xiii.  47.  Compare  Varro^  ap,  Non. 

p.  44»». 

EFFIG'IKa  In  general,  any 
likeness,  image,  or  effigy.  But,  with 
reference  to  an  express  nse  of  the 
word  in  the  Roman  fimera  gemt^Ha 
(Tac.  ^na.  ir.  9.  Compare  iii.  5.% 
see  iMAGis  r*;.  2. 

ELAEori  1  i.s'inM  (^KaioeffTiou). 

The  oiling  room  in  a  set  of  baths, 
where  the  oils  and  unguents  were 
kept,  and  to  which  the  bather  retired 
to  be  rubbed  and  anointed.   In  large 
,  establishments  a  separate  chamber 
was  appropriated  for  xhh  purpose,  ad- 
joinin'j  th<\friyidariu7n,  or  cold  cham- 
ber (\  itiuv.      11.  2.),  as  exhibited 
■  iu  the  illustration  at  p.  142.,  from  a 
'  painting  representing  a  set  of  baths 
^  in  the  Therma  of  Titus  at  Rome; 

where  it  is  seen  with  the  name 
I  written  over  it,  fi1b-d  with  jars  for 
!  unguents  ranged  upon  hiiilves,  and 
occupying  the  last  chtmiber  oa  the 
left  hand,  immediately  a4)oining  the 
frigidarimm,  as  directed  by  Vitmyins. 
Bnt  in  private  baths,  or  in  public 
ones  of  a  more  limited  extent,  such 
as  those  of  Pompeii,  tlie  tepid  eham  • 
her  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute.     See   the  article  Tepi- 
DAniUII. 

ELEN'CHUa     A  large  dn^ 
pearl  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  much 
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esteemed  by  the  wealthy  ladies  of 
Rome,  who  were  fond  of  wear- 
iog  two  or  three  together  at 
pendants  for  the  ears,  or  dani^- 
\in<r  from  the  rings  of  the  fin- 
gers. (Plin.  ^.^V.  ix.  56.  Jnv 
SaL  \l  459.)  Thf  example 
is  copied  from  au  uriguml  ear- 
ring, consisting  of  one  large  elmektu, 
for  a  drop. 

E'LIX.  An  ancient  word,  ex- 
pressing a  broad  deep  furrow  drawn 
betwfiMi  the  ridges  in  corn  fields,  for 
the  purpojie  of  draining  the  moisture 
from  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Serv. 
ad  Vifg.  6.  L  109.  Colnmell.  it  6. 3. 

BLLYCH'NIUM  (/AA^fx^or.  dpv. 
axxls).  The  wick  of  n  candle  or 
oil-lamp  ;  usu- 
ally made  with 
the  pit^  of  a 
rush,  or  the 
coarse  fibres  of 
flax,  or  of  pa- 
pyrus. (Vitniv.  viii.  I.  5.  Plin. 
//  v.  xxiri.  41.  id.  xxviii.  47.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  small  Aomau 
lamp,  with  the  wick,  burnuig. 

EMBLB'MA  (it»MkntM).  Inhtd; 
bnt  especially  applied  to  mosaic  work 
(Varro,  R  /?.  iii.  2.  4.  LuciL  ap. 
Cic.  BruL  79.),  which  is  composed 
with  a  number  of  small  piicos  of 
coloured  siune,  gluiis,  or  euamel  set 
in  a  bed  of  cement.  As  this  art  was 
practised  in  ▼arioos  ways,  we  meet 
with  seyeral  names  in  reference  to 
it,  each  of  which  discriminates  some 
one  of  the  particular  method^,  '^nch 
as  tesscHiitHm^  sectile,  rermintidtum^ 
and  others  enumerated  in  the  classed 
Index.  If  the  present  one,  tmbUma, 
is  not  a  genenc,  bnt  specific  term, 
it  may  have  been  used  to  desig- 
nate a  description  of  mosaie  little 
Icnown,  but  practised  iu  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  some  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  published 
by  Carlos  (iCenfet^  tI  se.),  and 
consistmg  of  bat'rehe/tt  modelled  in 
Tcry  hai^  stucco,  which  are  inlaid 
with  KTii  jll  |>i<'<n'sof  different  coloured 
stoues  aud  vuamelst  so  as  to  have 


the  appearance  of  beiug  painted. 
The  second  meaning  atta^ed  to  the 
word  emhtema  supports  soch  a  con- 
jecture. 

2.  .\  raised  nmamont  or  figure 
not  cast  nor  cut  out  of  tbc  ^oHd,  but 
alhxed  to  i>ome  otlier  subsiajjce  as  au 
orudoiental  mount ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  figure  in  gold  riTctted  npon  a 
Tttse  of  stiver,  or  in  silver  npon 
bronze.  (Cic.  Ferr.  iL  4.  17.  SS* 
24.)  This  art  was  much  practised 
and  hiebly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  ; 
aud  several  specimens  of  it  have  been 
discovered  at  PompeiL 

EMBOLIA'RIA.  An  aetraas 
who  came  npon  the  stage  between 
the  acts  of  a  play  to  keep  the  audi- 
ence anin***Ml  by  reoiftTitr  sotne  kind 
of  intf  rlu<k'  {cmhoiiutn^  4y.^oAtov), 
Piin.  JI.  iV.  vii.  49.  Inscript.  ap, 
Marat  680.  4. 

EM'ROLUM  (MoAor).  Pro. 
perl y,  a  Greek  word  Latinized  (Pet, 
S(tl.  ■?(!.  >,  meaning  the  beak  of  a  ship 
of  ^vur,  repressed  in  Latin  by  the 
word  Kosi  Ki'M,  under  wliich  it  will 
be  explained  and  illustrated. 

EBTBOLUS  (iMAiAof).  The  pis- 
ton and  sucker  of  a  pnmp^  syringe, 
or  other  similar  contrivance  for 
drawing  up  and  discharging  water. 
(Vitruv.  X.  7.)  See  Ctssibica  Ma- 
china  and  SiPHO. 

EMER'ITL  Roman  soldiers 
who  were  discharged  from  military 
dnty  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  10.  Ov.  Trisi, 
iv.  8.  21.),  havinf?  served  the  full 
timr  required  by  law  ;  viz.  twetify 
years  for  the  le^iouaries,  and  s:\icen 
for  the  preetorians.  Tac.  Ann,  i, 
78.  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  2d. 

EMISSA'RIUH  An  emtaar^s 
any  artificial  canal  formed  with  the 
object  of  draining  off  a  .stagnant  Ixvly 
of  water.  (Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  18. 
I'lin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  21.)  Remains  of 
some  stupendous  works  of  this  nature 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  con- 
structed as  emissaries  fitnr  the  lakes 
of  Alhano  and  Fucino  (Suet.  ClamtL 
20.  Plin.  //..V.  xNxvi  '24  ^  11.); 
the  first  in  conset^ueuce  of  au  alarm 
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felt  that  the  waters  would  overflow, 
and  inundate  the  country  ;  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaimiog  the 
landwitli  ft'mirtoenltmitkML  The 
iMt,  whidi  remams  nearly  enttre, 
and  has  been  cleared  out  and  made 
passable  by  the  king  of  Naples,  con- 
sists of  a  tunnel  more  than  three 
miles  in  length,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  excavated  by  the  hammer 
and  chiael  tiirongfa  a  •tratam  of  hatd 
mekt  ftnning  the  basis  of  the  momi- 
tain  through  which  it  passes  at  a 
depth  of  1000  feet  below  the  highest 
summiL  The  remainder,  which  lies 
bat  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  entirely  Tanlted  m 
hridL  s  of  whaA  material  the  arch- 
way through  which  the  water  was 
discharged  into  the  river  Liris,  is 
composed ;  but  the  embouchure 
fronting  the  lake  presents  a  fine  ar- 
chitectural elevation  of  masonry. 

EMPLECTON  (Jhnrkmr^).  A 
method  of  eonitraotuig  walls  intro- 
duced by  the  Greeks,  and  copied  by 
the  Roman  architects,  in  which  the 
outside  surfaces  on  both  sides  were 
formed  of  ashlar  laid  in  regular 
courses,  as  shown  hy  the  upper  part 
of  the  annesed  iUnatntkm  (letter  m), 


and  the  central  space  between  them 
filled  in  with  rubble  work  (o),  layers 
of  cross  stones  {diatoni,  f)  being 
placed  at  intervals  in  regular  courses, 
and  of  aofieieBt  liae  lo  extend 
thmgh  the  entire  thiekneM  of  the 
wall  n-om  side  to  side,  and  so  act  as 
girders  to  bind  the  whole  together. 
VitniT.  ii.  8.  7.  Plin.  U.N.  xjlxvl  51. 


EMPO  RIUM  (^fiTcSpiOp).  A  mart 
or  factory;  i.e.  a  large  building, 
containing  ranges  of  bonding  ware- 
honaei,  in  which  foreign  meroban- 
dize,  brought  by  sea,  was  deposited, 
until  disposed  of  to  the  retail  dealers. 
(Vitruv.  V.  12.  1.)  The  site  was 
always  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and 
often  strongly  fortified  (Liv.  xxi. 
57.),  if  tiie  town  whieh  contained  the 
emporium  was  ritnated  m  an  ezpoeed 
part  of  the  country.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  a  groond-plan  of  some 


very  extensive  ndna  on  the  hanka 
of  the  Tiber  under  the  ATentue  hill« 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  Uie 
emporium  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
10.)  The  single  line  outside  shows 
the  circuit  of  the  external  wall  en- 
closing the  fiietory  ;  o,  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  as 
mentioned  by  Livy;  aft,  and  ed^ 
portions  of  wall  containinp  the  colon- 
nades down  to  the  river  side,  as 
directed  by  Vitruvius  ;  m  to  n,  re- 
mains of  the  walls  which  enclosed 
the  range  of  warehooses.  The  parts 
aetoally  remaining  when  the  survey 
was  made  are  marked  by  the  dark 
lines  ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that 
these  remains  are  suflBciently  exten- 

I  sive  to  authorize  the  completion  of 
the  circuit,  as  given  in  a  lighter  tint 
EM'POROS(fiMra^f).  Properly, 
a  Greek  word,  and,  conseqnenUy,  il- 
lustrative of  Greek  customs ;  but 
used  in  a  I^tin  form  by  Plautus 
{Merc.    Prol.    9.),    and  Ausonius 

!  {EpisL  xxii.  28.).  It  designates  a 
person  who  acted  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  merchant  and  seaman ;  being 
appointed  by  some  shipowner  or 

'  capitalist  to  a  vessel  which  he  con- 
ducted on  a  voyage  of  traffic  for  the 
advantage  of  his  employer ;  hence, 

L  L 
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in  Plautus  (/.  c),  he  is  styled  emporos 
Philemonis ;  i.e.  who  imports  for  his 
principal  Philemon. 

ENCAR'PA  {iy^ofrwa).  Festoons 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  employed  as  a 


decorative  ornament  in  sculpture  or 
painting  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  7  ),  as  shown 
by  the  example,  from  a  Roman  se- 
pulchral monument. 

ENCAUS'TICA  {iyKavariidi). 
The  art  of  encaustic  painting  ;  i.  e. 
in  colours  mixed  with  wax,  and 
afterw  ards  hardened  by  the  action  of 
fire.  This  art,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients,  is  now  lost,  nor  has  the 
process  actually  adopted  by  them 
ever  been  thoroughly  ascertained  ; 
although  the  Count  Caylus  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  the  secret, 
and  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  the 
subject.  They  appear  to  have  pursued 
several  methods,  and  to  have  con- 
ducted the  operation  in  very  different 
ways  :  either  with  colours  mixed 
with  wax,  laid  on  with  a  dry  brush, 
and  then  burnt  in  with  a  cautery 
{cauterium)  ;  or  by  marking  out  the 
drawing  with  a  hot  etching  iron  {ces- 
trum)  upon  ivory,  in  which  process 
wax  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all ;  or,  lastly,  by  liquifying 
the  wax  with  which  the  colours  were 
mixed,  so  that  the  brush  was  dipped 
into  the  liquid  compound,  and  the 
colour  laid  on  in  a  fluid  state,  as  it  is 
with  water  colours,  but  subsequently 
smoothed  and  blende<i  by  the  opera- 
tion of  heat.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  41. 
lb.  39.  Vitruv.  vii.  9.  Ov.  Fast,  iii.831. 

ENCOMBO'MA  (iyKSfiSwfia). 
Properly,  an  article  of  Greek  attire  ; 
viz.  a  sort  of  apron  tied  round  the 
body  in  a  knot  (whence  the  name 


arose),  and  worn  by  slaves  to  keep 
the  tunic  clean 
( Longus.  ii.  33. ), 
by  young  girls 
(Varro,  ap.  Non. 
s,  V,  p.  542.),  and 
also  on  the  comic 
stage.  (Jul.  Pol- 
lux, iv.  18.)  Both 
of  these  latter  uses 
are  exemplified  by 
the  annexed  figure 
of  a  young  female, 
playing  on  the 
double  pipes,  from 
a  marble  bas-relief, 
representing  a  scene  from  some  play. 

EN'DROMIS.  A  large  blanket, 
or  wrapper  of  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
in  which  it  was 
customary  to  en- 
velope the  body  in 
order  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  tak- 
ing cold  after  the 
violent  exertions  of 
g^'mnastic  exerci- 
ses. (Juv.  iii.  103. 
Mart.  iv.  19.  Id. 
xiv.  126.)  It  is 
frequently  depict- 
ed in  scenes  il- 
lustrative of  life 
in  the  gymnasium, 
upon  figures  in  re- 
pose, similar  to  the  one  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  from  a  fictile  vase, 
representing  a  youth  who  has  just 
gone  through  his  exercises,  standing 
before  his  teacher ;  but  though  the 
word  itself  is  Greek,  and  has  especial 
reference  to  the  customs  of  that 
people,  it  is  only  amongst  the  Latin 
authors  that  it  occurs  in  the  sense 
explained.    Compare  No.  3. 

2.  Endromis  Tyria.  A  wrapper 
of  similar  character  and  object,  but 
of  a  finer  texture,  adopted  by  the 
Roman  ladies,  who  addicted  them- 
selves to  masculine  habits,  and  af- 
fected the  same  pursuits  as  men. 
Juv.  vi.  246. 

3.  {Mpofuli).    In  Greek,  the  word 
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ha»  m  Ttrj  difltecnf  meming,  being 
employed  lo  dcfignate  the  boots  ori- 
giiMUy  imrenled  and  worn  Ij  the 


Cretan  huntsirieii  (N«nn.  Dionys.  v. 
p.  154.),  and  theoce  adopted  \iy  the 
Greek  irtim  m  the  cbaiaeleriftio 
ehaaeeare  of  Diana  in  her  ({mlity  of 

1  huntress.  (Caliim.  Hymn,  in  Dion, 
16.  Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  y;3.)  Conse- 
quently, they  are  seen  on  a  great 
nimiber  of  statues  of  that  goddess,  on 
which  they  appear  like  the  example 
in  the  waeiid  UluitratkMif  fttm  a 
IwQiiie  of  Hcreuhmeum,  with  the 
toes  exjHmd,  and  a  broad  band  just 

above  them  (fascia  primo^  f^isfifur  ad 
diyitos,  Sidon.  A  poll.  Carm.  it.  4U(J.), 
to  which  the  two  side  leathers  are 
ittaehed.  These  open  doim  the 
ftont,  hot  ara  plereed  with  holes  on 
th^  edges,  for  the  thong  to  pass 
thronph  which  binds  them  on  the 
\e^.  in  the  ^anif  manner  as  ^Ttth  our 
1'" '  up  boots   (Galen.    Cvmmtnt.  in 

'/'//OCT.  de  Articul.  and  Spanheim  : 
ad  GalUni.  le.}    The  eroae  laees, 
whieh  are  omitted  in  oar  bronse, 
nay  be  aeen  on  other  statoce.  (Mus. 
Ckiarammt  tm*  17.  Mum.  Pio-Clem. 
ii.  15.  iii.  38.)    The  Latin  poets  al-  | 
▼sys  dress  Diana  in  cothurni^  which  , 
vera  close  boots,  enveloping  the 
whole  Ibol  (see  CoTBimitoa»  and  the 
ilhistrationf  there  given) ;  bnt  iwZpo- 
(i(9ts  received  their  name  because 
they  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  per- 
sons who  required  great  activity  and 
^lity    iu    running    (Galen.    /.  c.) ; 

which,  it  is  obrioiis,  wonUl  be  mate- 
rMQy  asiisled  bgr  the  Arae  plaj  al- 


lowed to  the  foot  from  the  exposure 
of  its  extremities,  instead  of  the 
whole  being  constrained  by  an  upper 
leather  ;  conse<iueniiy,  they  are  ap- 
propriately worn  in  this  form  by  a 
Faun  and  by  a  shepht  rd,  in  the  Nea- 
politan Mosenm.  (Jfiit.  Borb,  vvL 
28.  ib.  85.)  These  considerations* 
as  well  as  the  uniform  testimony  of 
ancient  statues,  seem  tn  warrant  the 
dihtiuction  abovedraw  u,  ihuugh  it  dues 
uot  de^ud  upoQ  any  pobitive  verbal 
anthonty  i  while  at  the  same  time» 
it  helps  to  explain  the  real  dilforence 
between  the  names  of  three  kinds  of 
hunting  boots  common! v  received  as 
synonymous  terms:  n^hopyos,  which 
reached  up  to  the  calf,  was  laced  in 
front,  bnt  oovered  the  entire  loot) 
MpofUtf  also  reaching  up  to  the  ealf» 
and  laoed  in  ftont,  but  leaving  the 

toes  uncovered  ;  nnd  6lp€vKtj^  a  half 
boot,  laced  in  tront,  but  only  reaching 
up  to  the  ankle. 

ENSIC'ULUS  i^i4>ltioy),  Dimin- 
QttTe  of  Enbu  t  a  little  sword,  far  a 
child's  toy.  Plant.  JhuL  It.  4.  119. 
and  Crepttndia. 

ENSIS  iiiipos).  A  sword.  Fsed 
mostly  by  the  poets,  hut  synonymous 
with  Glasids.  (i^uiut.  X.  1.  11.) 
See  also  Faui,  6. 

EPHEBE^UM  (l^cW).  A 
spadons  apartment  m  the  Greek 

jnmnasiiim,  where  the  youths  per- 
formed their  exercises  in  the  presence 
of  their  masters.  (Vitruv.  v.  il. 
Strabo,  v.  4.  7.)  See  the  illustration 
«.  QYUsiAwam  fetter  c),  which  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  its  usual  locality  and 
relative  size,  as  compared  with  the 
other  divisions  of  the  establislnnent 

EPHE'MERIS  ii<pvt^pis).  A 
journal  or  diary,  kept  by  an  indivi- 
dual, in  which  he  noted  down  the 
daily  oocorrences,  actions,  or  expen- 
diture.    Cic   QnmIL   is,  Kepos, 

XXV    1  f?. 

EPHTPPr A'nilTS.  A  saddler, 
who  umkts  tpJii/jpta.  luiCript.  fltp. 
Fabrett.  u.  712.  0.339. 

EPHIPPIA'TU&  One  who  rides 
npon  a  saddle  pad  (Ennmmi)  in* 
Ii  i*S 
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stead  of  the  bare  back.  See  the  illus-  | 
trations  s.  Eqites.  Cajs.  B.  G.  iv.  2.  ! 

EPHIP'PIUM  {iipiirxiov).  A  pad 
Moddle  for  horses  ( Varro,  R,  R.  ii.  7. 


15.  Ccps.  n.G.  iv.  2.),  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  very 
commonly  represented  in  Morks  of 
art  as  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled  several 
timM  into  a  thick  mfsm  pad  (aee  the 
aecond  iUnatnition  Earaa);  but 
also  occars  in  maoy  instances  under 
the  form  of  a  regularly  stuffed  pad, 
like  the  annexed  example,  from  the 
Antonine  Column.  Similar  ones  are 
Ukewise  seen  in  the  paintings  of 
Hcrenlaiieimi  and  Pompeii,  ai^  on 
the  aich  of  Sepdmins  SeYcnif ;  but 
the  pad  is  more  fluently  concealed 
by  the  housings  {stragula^  which 
covered  both  sides  of  the  animal. 

EPll'ORI  i^iipopoi).  Literally, 
99tnm%t  but  the  word  wat  esiw> 
cially  naed  aa  the  title  of  five  magla- 
trates  elected  amraallybj  the  people  of 
Sparta,  to  whom  very  great  political 
powers  were  entrusted,  which  enabled 
them  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
kings  and  all  the  other  magistrates ; 
and  thni^  In  the  Dorian  oonstitotiona, 
the  Ephori  enjoyed  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  tribunes 
at  Rome.  AristoU  iVtit  ii.  10.  Cic 
Leq^  iii.  7. 

EPIB'AT.^:  (^iri^aroi).  Marines 
of  the  Greek  navy ;  a  body  of  troops 
who  aerved  exclusively  on  board 
ship,  entirely  distinct  mm  the  land 
forces,  from  the  seamen,  and  the 
rowers.  (Herod,  vi.  12.  Hirt  B. 
AUx,  11.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  U.)  The 
Bomans  designated  the  aiarHief  of 
their  navy  by  the  term  CukaiLuui. 

EPICHTSIS  (^/x>^tt >  AOieek 
with  a  amall  and  narrow  lip^  out 


of  which  wine  was  poured  at  an  en- 
tertainment into  the  cup  from  which 
it  was  drunk  ;  and  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  advanced  in  civili- 


zation, instead  of  the  less  elegant 
guttus,  previously  used  by  them  for  a 
similar  purpose.  (Plant.  Bud.  v.  2. 
22.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  124.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  an  epichi^su,  with 
the  reeeiTUig  cup  of  glass,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting,  and  a  Nereid 
pouring  wine  out  of  one  into  a  patera^ 
ft*om  a  painting  of  Stabia.  In  all 
the  numerous  pictures  of  Pompeii, 
&c,  which  represent  the  act  of  pour- 
ing wine  from  a  jmff,  the  jug  is  con- 
stantiy  formed  with  a  small  neck  and 
narrow  lip,  like  those  exhibited 
above ;  which  identifies  the  epichysit^ 
and  establishes  its  difference  from  the 
ewer,  or  water  jug  {guUumiumj  wp^ 
xoof),  which  had  a  thicker  throat  sad 
wider  lip. 

EP I  CO' PUS  (iirUms),  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  used  to  desig- 
nate a  rcno  boat,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  sailing  vessel.  Cic 
Att  xiy.  16. 

BPiaROCUM  (^v^^itor).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  naed  to  designate 
a  woman's  garment;  but  whether  it 
meant  of  a  fine  texture,  or  of  a  saffron 
colour,  is  matter  of  doubt,  for  it  may 
be  derived  from  xpSicii  {tublemen),  or 
tnm  MpitM  {frocuM),  NmHna  ap, 
Varro,  JL  tIL  6.  Varro,  ap.  Noil 
*.  Habitare,  p.  318.  Festus,  *.  v, 

EPIDIP'NIS  {iiflhtirvii).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  which  desig- 
nates the  last  course  at  a  dinner. 
Pet  SaU  69.  6.  Mart.  Ep.  xi.  31. 

EPIiyROBfUS  (^hrOpotLot),  A 
ranning  rope  attached  to  the  neck  of 
a  tonnel  net  (casnsX  and  paaaing 
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throngli  a  Mt  of  rings  affixed  to  the 
miNitli  of  the  pune,  hj  pnlliog  which 
the  huntsman,  irho  lay  in  ambush, 
closed  the  net  like  a  bag,  "when  the 
game  had  been  driven  into  it.  Plin. 
H.  JV.  xlx.  2.  §  2.  JuL  Poll.  29. 
Xen.  Cyneg.  vi.  9. 

2.  The  nfl  on  the  miit  neerat  to 
the  etem  in  Tcvelt  fitted  with  oior« 


than  one  matt  (JnlL  FoQ.  L  91. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  3,  9.)  Pollux  ud 
Isidoms  differ  in  eome  degree  from 

each  other,  one  giving  the  name 
to  the  sail,  the  other  to  the  mast ; 
but  probably  the  term  included  the 
mait  with  tiie  sail  belonging  to  it 
The  iUoftntion  it  copied  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

3.  Enumerated  by  Varro  (il.  R. 
xiii.  1.)  amongst  the  articles  neces- 
sarj*  for  the  furniture  of  an  oil  press 
room  {tarcularium),  but  without  any 
context  to  explain  what  is  meant. 

EPIGRUS.  See  Epinmus. 

EPILIM'MA.  A  sort  of  uigaent 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  common 
description.    Festus,  s.  v, 

EPIRHE'DIUM.  A  hybrid 
word,  composed  from  the  Greek 
preposition  M  and  the  GaUio  teim 
Rkida ;  the  troe  meaning  of  which 
is  not  settled.  Scheffer  and  Ginaiot 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  tqaaie  or 

oblong  cart,  en- 
closed with  four 
rides,  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  rktia,  and 
consequently  to  be  represented  by 
the  annexed  figure,  from  a  bas-relief 
in  the  Museum  at  Verona.  Others 
consider  that  the  word  has  reference 
onlj  to  the  oniameatal  decorations  of 


a  rheda^  or  that  it  designates  the  har- 
ness of  the  horses  which  drew  it 
Juv.  Sat.  viii.  66.  Schol.  Vet.  ad  I. 


Schetfer,    n.  V 


II. 


23.  Ginxrot, 


\V<i(jtn  und  Fahrwerke,  xviii, 

EPISTOM'lUM  {^i-Kun6tiiov). 
The  cock  of  a  water  pipe,  or  of  any 
yessel  containing  liquids  to  be  drawn 
off  in  small  quantities  when  required. 
(VitruT.  is.  8.  11.)  The  illustration 


represents  an  original  bronze  water 
cook  found  at  Pompeii,  similar  in 
constmetire  principle  to  those  now  in 
use^  bat  of  a  more  tasteful  design. 
Seneca  says  {Ep.  86.)  that  in  his  daj 
the  baths  of  Rome,  even  for  the  com- 
mon people,  were  furnished  with 
silver  cocks. 

EPISTTI/IUM  (lirurr^> 
Properly,  a  Greek  word  adopted  hj 
the  Roman  arehiteeti  to  designate 
the  architrave  or  main  beam  laid 
horizontally  over  the  capitals  of  a 
column,  from  one  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  form  a  continuous  bed  for  a 
iaperstmetare  to  rest  npon.  When 


the  architrave  was  made  of  timber, 
it  was  properly  called  traba ;  when 
of  stone  or  marble,  epislylium,  though 
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that  word,  as  a  general  term,  may 
with  equal  correctness  be  applied  to 
both.  O  i^ttv.  iii.  5.  11.  Varro, 
JK.iL  Ui  5.  11.  FestOM,  a,  v.)  The 
example,  fWnn  a  tomb  aenlptared  in 
the  roek  at  Beni  HaMaD,  explains  the 
original  use  and  early  application  of 
the  epistylium  to  columnar  architec- 
ture. In  this  instance,  it  has  no 
Other  members  over  it ;  n^erely  form- 
ing a  oonneeting  snrflioe  for  tbe  roof 
(lecfam)  to  rest  upon  ;  but  the  next 
engraving  shows  its  finished  state  as 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  an 
entablature. 

2.  EpUtjfUa;  in  the  plural,  the 
epistyles;  whidi  comprise  the  whole 
anperstmetmre  above  the  abacas  of  a 
oolomn,  forming  what  our  architects 
term  collectively  the  entablature, 
otherwise  divided  by  them  into  three 
distinct  mem- 
bers ;  the  ar- 
ehitraye  (Jtrahs^ 
or  ejfi^iftum)  at 
bottom ;  the 
frieze  {zophorus) 
next  above  ;  and 
the  cornice  over 
all,  for  ▼hieh 
the  Bomans  had 
no  collective 
name,  but  always 
described  it  by 
enumerating  the  separate  members 
which  it  contained.  See  Cobona,  15. 

EPITHALAM'IUM  {jhi^hxA- 
fUMf),  The  nnptial  aong,  fimg  in 
chorus  b^  a  company  of  young 
girls  outside  the  door  of  the  bridal 
chamber.  Qoint.  ii.  3.  16.  Theocr. 
/</.  18. 

EPITOX'ia  (VitniT.  z.  10. 4.) 
A  partienUr  part  of  the  eata§niha^  in 
which,  as  it  is  eopjectaredithe  minile 

was  placed. 

EPITY'RUM  (iirhvpoy).  An  eat- 
able composed  of  the  flesh  of  the 
olive  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar, 
me,  mint,  fta  (Gates  M'.-)) 
more  common  in  Greece  and  Sicily, 
than  in  Italy.  VarrOi  L,  L»  vii.  66. 
^IMmU.  jui.  49.  9. 
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EPIU'RUS  {Ulovpos),  A  wooden 
pin  ^used  as  a  nail  (Isidor.  Orig, 
xix.  19.  7.  Pallad.  xii.  7.  15.);  but 
the  readingB  diflbr,  aome  having  cpi- 
gnu  and  StUovpot, 

EPULO'NESL  The  members  ot 
one  of  the  four  great  religious  corpo- 
rations at  Rome,  oripnally  composed 
of  three  persons  (tnumviri  epulones, 
Liv.  xxxL  4.),  but  afterwards  in- 
creased to  seven  {septemmri  ^prnkmett 
Lncan.  L  60S.);  whose  chief  dirty 
consisted  in  preparing  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  termed  Lectisternium, 
for  Jupiter  and  the  twelve  gods,  upon 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing  or  ca- 
lamity (Festus,  S.V.X  wImh  tbe 
stataes  of  the  deities  were  plaeed 
upon  oooehcs  in  front  of  tables  (VaL 
Max.  ii.  1.  2.),  spread  with  delica- 
cies, which  the  £pnlones  afterwards 
consumed. 

EQUA'RIUS,  sc.  medkuM  (ivwis- 
rpos),  A  han9  doeiart  or  vstermofy 
smyeoR.  (VaL  Max.  is.  1ft.  8.)  Thm 
iUnstratioB  repreaenti  a  Tatarinarjv 


and  shows  the  ancient  manner  of 
bleeding  horses,  fK>m  a  Roman  bas- 
relief  discovered  in  the  south  of 
France. 

2.  Absolntely ;  a  groom  or  itabl« 
boT.  (Solin.  43.)   Same  aa  EQViao. 

EQUES  (iinreJv).  In  a  general 
sense,  any  one  who  sits  upon  a  horse, 
a  horseman  or  rtdcr.  (Mart.  Ep.  xii. 
14.)  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
rode  without  stirrups,  and  aiUMr 
upon  the  bare  baek  (Varro^  ^  Nod. 
p.  108.  MereerX  aa  in  the  anneied 
engraving,  representing  an  Athenian 
youth,  firaim  the  Panathenaic  fricae 
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(compare  the  illostrations  s,  Celes 
aod  DjBcuftsio,  which  are  fiomaa) ; 


or  upon  a  saddle  pad  (e]>hippium)^ 
wbich  is  mostly  ooTered  aud  con- 
c«aM  l»7  a  pieoe  of  eolooicd  etoth 
tluoini  mr  it  (tee  the  next  and  inb- 

seqaent    illustrations);    but  never 

upon   a  regular  saddle  made,  like 

ours,  upon  a  tree  or  frame,  which 

was  a  late  invention,  towards  the 

tellM  of  tlie  Enpire.   The  women 

mde  sideways, 

Kko  oar  own,  up-  qq 

on    a    pad,   or  ^vv<(^w 

ephippium,        as  ^"^10^%^^ 

proved    by    the      /SsOir  >^ 

expressions  muUe- 

Msr  egitiiur9f  or  ^Xy~fi\ 

eqmuuidert  (Am»  u  \ 

mian.  xxxi.  2.  6.  ) 

Compare  Achill.  —  

Tat  He  Amor.  Clitoph.  et  Leucip. 
Agathias  iii.)  ;  and  the  same  fashion 
was  sometimes  practised  by  men,  as 
shown  hj  the  annexed  illnstration, 
representing  a  Pompeian  gentleman 
taking  a  country  ride,  from  a  land- 
scape painting  in  that  city. 

2.  A  knight;  i.  e.  one  of  a  body 
originally,  as  is  supposed,  appointed  by 
Romnlos,  and  consisting  of  diree  hun- 
dred men  selected  ftom  the  patrician 
ftmilies,  who  served  on  horseback, 
and  were  mounted  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, to  act  as  a  garde  du  corps  for 
the  king.  Their  numbers,  however, 
were  considerably  increased  at  diffe- 
mt  periods,  and  a  property  quidifl* 
catioiit  mslsad  of  birth,  made  essential 


j  for  admission  into'  the  body,  which 
!  thus  constituted  the  cavalry  branch 
of  the  old  Roman  armies,  and  fonned 
a  separate  order  in  the  state,  distin- 
gnidied  from  the  senatorian  by  the 
oolward  badge  of  the  Ci.4Tirs  Am* 
GUSTUB,  and  from  the  commonalty 
by  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger.  As 
this  class  had  ceased  to  serve  in  a 
distinct  military  capacity  before  the 
termination  of  the  republic,  and  the 
remaming  monnments  which  delineate 
military  scenes  are  all  posterior  fo 
that  period,  we  have  no  genuine  re- 
presentation of  a  Roman  knight  of 
this  (k'scription,  beyond  what  is  af- 
forded by  the  devices  on  some  of  the 
censorial  coins,  which  are  too  small 
and  imperfrct  to  giTC  minnte  or  eha- 
meleristic  details.  They  appear,  how- 
ever,  on  these  coins  simply  draped 
in  the  tunic  (tnufraX  and  holding  a 
horse  by  the  bridle  before  the  censor, 
who  sits  in  his  curule  chair;  which 
aeeords  so  fhr  with  the  acooant  of 
Poly  bios  (yl  S5.),  who  says  that  the 
old  Roman  cavalry  had  no  body 
armour  before  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  had  taupbt  them  to  adopt 
the  same  accoutrements  as  the  horse 
soldiers  of  that  country. 

8.  A  cavalry  trooper ;  who  did  not 
receive  his  horse  from  the  state,  hnt 
possessed  sufficient  means  to  mount 
himself  and  so  avoid  the  greater 


hardship  of  senrfing  on  Ibot  (Lir. 
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V.  7.  Id.  XXX iii.  26.  Cws.,  Sec.) 
These  troops  received  pay  from  the 
state,  and  eventually  constituted  the 
Roman  cavalry,  after  the  regular 
equestrians  had  ceased  to  do  military 
duty.  Soldiers  of  this  class  are  fre- 
quently represented  on  the  columns 
and  triumphal  arches  of  the  Imperial 
period,  similar  to  the  figure  annexed, 
from  the  Column  of  Antoninus,  in  a 
helmet,  and  with  a  cuirass  of  scale 
armour,  a  lance,  small  round  shield, 
no  stirrups,  and  pad  saddle  covered 
with  housings. 

4.  Kques  legionarius.  A  legionary 
trooper ;  evidently,  as  the  epithet  im- 
plies, distinct  from  the  knights,  and 
from  ordinary  cavalry,  which  was 
usually  stationed  on  the  wings,  and 
very  frequently  furnished  by  the  allies. 
The  name  leads  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  men  formed  a  body 
of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  like  the  in- 
fantry of  the  legion  ;  and  the  annexed 
figure  from  the  Column  of  Antoninus 


80  far  confirms  the  conjecture,  as  it 
shows  that  in  that  age  at  least  there 
was  a  class  of  mounted  Roman  troops 
who  wore  cuirasses  of  exactly  the  same 
description  as  the  legionary  of  the 
same  period,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  illustrations  ».  Legiona- 
rius and  LoRicA  squamata,  with 
the  present  figure,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  concealed  in  the  original 
by  the  groups  before  it  Liv.  xxxv. 
6.  Veg.  Mil.  ii.  2. 

5.  Eques  pratorianus.    See  Pr^- 

TORIANI. 

6.  Eques  Sagittarius.  A  mounted 
archer ;  a  class  of  troops  mostly  com- 
posed of  foreign  auxiliaries ;  but  also 
equipped  by  the  Macedonians  (Quint 


Curt  V.  4.),  and  the  Romans  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  IG.),  who  sometimes  armed 


their  own  citizens  in  that  manner,  at 
least  under  the  Empire,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example,  which  repre- 
sents a  Roman  soldier  on  the  Column 
of  Antoninus. 

7.  Eques  cataphractus.     See  Ca* 

TAPHRACTU8. 

8.  Eques  alarius.  The  allied  ca- 
valry which  accompanied  the  Roman 
legions,  so  termed  because  they  were 
always  stationed  upon  the  wings. 
Liv.  xl.  40.  CfiBS.  B.  G.  i.  51. 

9.  Eques  txtraordinarius.  A 
trooper  selected  from  the  allied  ca- 
valry, and  formed  into  a  picked  body 
for  the  service  of  the  consuls.  Liv. 
xl.  31.  and  27.  Id.  xxxiv.  37. 

10.  A  mounted  gladiator,  who 
fought  like  a  cavalry  soldier,  on 


horseback  (Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  2569. 
2577.)  ;  two  of  whom  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  from  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  tomb  of  Naivoleia  Ty- 
che  at  Pompeiu    It  will  be  perceived 
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that  their  armoar  assimilates  clofdy 
with  the  figure  of  the  legionary 

trooper,  No.  4. 

EC^UI'LE  iimfdcraais).  A  slubic 
for  hones.  (Varro,  II.  H.  ii.  7.  15. 
Suet  CaL  55.)    Tlie  engraving  re- 


praaeiita  an  ancient  etable  on  the  hay 
of  Centortn  in  Sicily,  probably  the 
fmly  genuine  specimen  of  such  tmild- 

mgs  noTf  remaining.  It  is  constructed 
of  masonry,  and  vaulted  at  the  top : 
IS  not  divided  into  stalls,  each  animal 
heing  separated  from  his  neighbour 
by  a  twinging  bar,  if  necenary.  The 
"umger,  which  reoedes  gradoally  ui> 
^ards  from  the  top,  is  alao  of  ma- 
sonry, and  divided  into  a  number  of 
cribs  (<;>oTi'ci/xaTa ),  a  separate  one  for 
each  horse,  and  not  formed  in  one 
long  line,  common  to  all.  The  rope 
of  the  head  atall  passed  through  a 
*maU  aperture  in  front  of  each  crib, 
M»d  was  fastened  by  a  block  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wall,  vhich  will 
he  readily  understood  from  tlie  draw- 
and  the  horse  introduced  for  that 
purpose. 

EQUrSO.  A  groom  who  leads 
oat  horses  to  exercise.  Varro,  ap. 
Non.  8.  V.  pp.  105.  <i5a  VaL  Max. 

▼ii.  3.  Ext.  1,  2. 

2.  Kfpiiso  nauticus.  One  who 
tows  a  boat  up  the  stream  by  a  rope, 
Varro,  op.  Kon.  IL  ee, 

HQUUL'EU&  LiteraUy,  a  young 
liorse»  or  coll ;  whence  transferred, 
in  a  special  sense,  to  a  wooden  ma- 
chine ui>on  which  slaves  were  placed 
to  extract  evidence  from  them  hy 
torture.  (Cicitft/.  21.  Quint  Curt. 
^  10.)  The  ancient  writers  haTc  j 


not  left  any  description  by  which  the 
exact  nature  of  this  oontriTance  can 

be  ascertained ; 
and  their  artists 
never  depicted 
scenes  calculated 
to  awaken  painfhl 
emotimis.  Bnt 
the  expressions 
used  to  describe 
the  treatment  of 
the  sufferer — in 
equuleo ;  Of,  im 
equukuM  mptfti' 
tu»  —  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  it 
was  something  in 
the  nature  of  the 
cruXf  and  the 
punishment  a 
sort  of  impale- 
ment ;  the  criminal  being  made  to 
sit  bare  on  a  sharp  point,  with  heavy 
wcifrhts  attached  to  his  arms  and 
legs,  in  order  to  increase  the  natural 
preasnrs  of  the  body,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
represents  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment formerly  used  at  Mirandola, 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  which,  in 
confirmation  of  the  suggestion,  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  the  colt, 
deavaktio, 

EQUUS.  A  $laBiim;  properly 
distinguished  trom  egtut^  n  mare,  and 
from  canterivSy  a  gelding. 

2.  Kijuus  publicus.  The  horse  al- 
lotted by  the  state  to  each  of  the  old 
Roman  knights  (equites)^  for  the  per- 
fbrmance  of  cavalry  duty,  which  was 
purchased  and  kept  at  the  public 
expense.  Liv.  t.  7.  Cic  PkiL  tL 
5.  Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxiii.  9. 

3,  E(/uus  rurtus.  A  horse  which 
had  its  tail  docked  (Prop.  iv.  1.  20.); 
not  a  common  practice  amongst  the 
aneienta.  Horace  appliea  the  same 
epithet  to  a  mule  {Sht  L  6.  104.% 
apparently  in  disparagement ;  but  a 
crop-tailed  horse  was  offered  annually 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  (  Festiis,  s.  Oc- 
tober equus)',  and  possibly  the  small 
hronse  cast,  from  which  the  annexed 
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figure  If  copied,  was  intended  to  com-  (  the  body  ending  in  a  fish's  tail;  fii- 


mcmorate  that  custoni. 

4.  E<juus  'rrojdnus.  The  TrojuTi 
horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Greek 
soldiery  enclosed  in  its  belly  were 
enabled,  according  to  the  fable,  to 
open  the  gates  of  Troy  to  their  com- 
nulos,  and  thus  captured  the  city. 
(Cic.  Muren.  37.  Hygin.  Fab.  los') 
Muuy  ancient  representations  of  this 
Stratagem  remain  iu  paiuting,  sculp- 
ture, and  engraved  gems,  correspond- 
ing generally  with  the  figure  annexed, 
whidi  is  eopied  from  a  miniature  in 


a 


tha  Yatioan  Virgil,  showing  the  plat- 
fbrm  and  wheels  hy  which  it  was 

moved,  the  door  which  Sinon  opens 
to  let  the  inmates  out,  who  descend 
to  the  pround  by  sliding:  down 
rope,  all  as  minutely  detailed  by 
Virgil,  JEn,  iu  257— 2M. 

ft.  EquMM  bipu*  A  sea-Aorse;  a 
mooftar  composed  of  the  fiire-hand 
and  two  front  legs  of  a  hone,  with 


bnlooslj  and  poetically  attached  to 
the  marine  chariot  of  Neptune  and 

Proteus.  (Virpr.  Georg.  iv.  389, 
Perciyii  V»  it.  10  )  The  example  is 
from  a  Pomju  ian  painting. 

6.  Equus  fhiriutilis.  The  river 
horse,  or  hippopotamus.  Plin.  H.Nm 
▼ui.  30. 

7.  Equus  ligneus.  Poeticallj,  for 
a  ship.    Plant.  Rud.  i.  5.  10. 

S.  A  battering  engine  for  heating 
down  walls  (Prop.  iii.  1.  2.>.)  ;  subse- 
queutly,  and  better  known  bv  the 
name  of  the  ram.  (Plin.  H,  ff.  tiL 
57.)   See  Aries. 

ERGASTULA'BIUa  A  person 
who  had  the  charge  of  superintending^ 
an  ergastulum,  and  the  slaves  conlined 
in  it.  He  acted  as  gaoler  and  taiik.- 
master,  to  see  that  their  work  was 
done,  and  was  himself  a  slave,  though 
placed  in  a  confidential  oflioe.  Co- 
lumell.  i.  8.  17. 

KRCAS'TFLUM.  A  sort  of 
prison  and  place  of  correction  at- 
tached to  the  farms  and  country  villas 
of  the  Romans,  In  wliieh  Umms  of  tlie 
sbiTe  family  who  were  kept  in  fetters 
(icompediti,  next,  vincH)  were  lodged 
and  made  to  work  in  irons ;  whereas, 
the  rest,  who  were  not  chained,  were 
provided  with  separate  accommodation 
{celUc,  conlubemia )  in  other  parts  of 
the  estaUisbmeot  (Columell.  i  fi. 
3.  Compare  6.  16.  Apul.  ApoL  p. 
482.  Brut  ad  Cic.  Fam.  x\.  13  ) 
As  Columella  recommends  that  siu  h 
places  should  he  constructed  under- 
grouud,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
not  the  universal  practice  to  do  so. 

ERGAS'TULVS.  A  slave  eon- 
demned  to  the  en/axtuhmL  LuciL 
Sat  XT.  8.  ed.  Gerlach. 
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ER'GATA  (ipydrrts),  Aoqnldn 
or  windhits,  for  drawing  up  vessels 
on  to  the  shore,  and  for  moving 
heavy  weights  generally.  Vitruv. 
X.  4. 

ERiejUa  litmDy,  a  hedge- 
liog;  «  same  also  given  to  a  eoiitri« 
▼ance  for  deftoding  the  gates  of  a  I 

camp  or  any  fortified  place,  consistinpr 
of  a  long-  heani,  studded  with  iron 
•pikes,  and  planted  across  the  opening 
taat  required  defence.  (Cies.  B.  C. 
iu.  67.  SaUuet,  Hi§L  ap,  Non.  p. 
555.)  The  beam  aerois  the  gate- 
way represented  in  the  eogniTiiig  «. 
Cataract  A,  .3.,  if  furnished  with  ; 
spikes,  would  afford  an  example  of 
the  ericiwu. 

ES'SEDA  or  ES'SEDUBL  An 
*UMoiTered  car  or  cart*  upon  two 
whe  els,  open  in  flnoot,  hot  cloaed  he- 
hind,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  com- 
nionly  used  in  warfare  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  Gauls,  and  Belgir.  (C'les.  | 
A  G,  iv.  33.  Id.  V.  16.  Virg.  Georg, 
ut  S04.  Serr.  od  L)  The  Romaiia 
*I*n  eongtaeted  earriagea  after  the 
laaie  model,  which  they  employed  for  | 
ordinary  purposes,  and  desifrnated  by 
the  same  name  (Tic.  Atl.  vi.  1.  Ov, 
i'onL  ii.  lo.  34.  Suet.  (aiI.  5 1.);  but 
■o  representatiuu  either  of  the  ori- 
^nil  Britiah  car,  or  of  the  Roman 
unitatloa  of  it,  ia  known  to  eziat  in 
•ay  aathentic  monument. 

ESS  EI)  A' HI  US.  A  Hritish, 
Gaulisii,  and  Belgic  warrior,  who 
drove  and  fought  from  a  war  car 
(ntfJiuR^  in  the  manner  described 
)f  Cttaar  (B.O.  it.  33.).  Cic. 
FoTO.  vii.  6. 

2   A  captive  from  either  of  the 
alK>ve  nations,  who  was  made  to  ex- 
^ihit  his  national  mode  of  fighting, 
from  the  esscdum^  as  a  glatliator  in  , 
the  Roman  amphitheatre.   Suet.  Col,  . 
55.  Oaud.  21. 

.  EURFPUS  ittptnt).  Any  artifi- 
cial  canal,  or  water  course,  of  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  sueh  as  were  made 
to  ornament  a  villa  (Cic.  Lq/.  ii.  1. 
Seneca,  Ep.  83.);  to  aftord  a  body  . 
^  ^ater  fat  a  apectacle  to  display  i 


amphibious  or  aquatic  animate  from 

foreign  parts  (Plin.  viii.  lo.)  ;  and 
especially,  a  moat  tilled  with  water 
constructed  by  Julius  Cicsar  round 
the  interior  of  the  Circus  Maxim  us 
(Snet  CSci.  89.  Flin.  IT.  A:  Tin.  7.), 
in  order  to  protect  the  apeetator  from 
the  sudden  irruption  of  any  animal, 
when  hunts  and  shows  of  wild  beasts 
were  exhibited  in  it.  This  was 
afterwards  filled  up  by  Nero  (Plin. 
/.  c. )  ;  and  the  name  of  euripus  trans- 
ferred, at  a  aahaeqnent  age,  to  the 
barrier  which  ran  down  the 

centre  of  the  course.  TertuU.  adv. 
Hermog.  31.  Sidon.  Curm.  xxiii.  356. 

EUSTYLOS  {tiiffTvKo%).  A  co- 
lonnade in  which  the  intervals  be* 
tween  the  columns 
hare  the  width  of 
two  diametera  and  a 
quarter;  the  style 
considered  to  be  the  ^..^...^ 

most  perfect  in  re-    ^...4.  A 

spect  of  solidity  of 
atmetore,  heantr  of  appearance^  and 
general  conTemenee.  (Vitmv.  iit 
2.  1.)  The  annexed  diagram  showa 
the  five  different  kinds  of  intercolum- 
niation  used  by  the  ancients,  with 
their  relative  intervals,  amongst 
which  the  eustyle  occupies  the  third 
line. 

EVERRIC'ULUM.  The  ordinary 
fishing-net  (Varro,  R.  R.  Ui.  17.  7- 

Apul.  Ajwl.  p.  457.  Non.  v.  p. 
34);  which,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut,   from  a  fresco 


painting  in  the  palace  of  Titoa  at 
Rome,  appears  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  fisher- 
men of  our  own  (lavs. 

EVOCA'Tl.     Veterans  who  had 
aerved  their  time,  hnt  enliated  again 
M  M  S 
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as  volunteers.  They  v^ere  not  sub- 
ject to  till  common  miJitury  dutiei*  of 
the  eregariau 
or  Mgionary 
soldier,  hA 
seem  to  bttve 
held  a  stipe* 
rior  nmk,and 
to  hnve  acted 
in  the  capa- 
city of  oenta- 
rioDt,  whoM 
costume  and 
badjies  of  dis- 
tinction they 
enjoyed ;  being  repn  seiitcd  on  se- 
pidchral  monuments  with  the  vine- 
rod  (viliff)  in  one  hand,  a  sword  on 
tlie  left  side  (parazonium),  and  a  roll 
of  paper,  indicating,  perhaps,  their 
carte  of  discharge,  in  the  other;  as 
shoHii  by  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
sepulchral  marble,  yrhich  also  bears 
m  inscription  Aur  .  JcruANVS  . 
BvoK.  Cio,  Fam.  iii  6.  Cm.  B.  O. 
Tii.  C5.  S.  a  L  17. 

2.  The  same  title  was  subsequently 
conferred  upon  a  V^ndy  of  young  men 
selected  from  tlie  (<jucstriau  faniilit  s, 
and  formed  into  a  corps,  by  the  em- 

Mor  OallM,  to  wUoh  the  dnty  of 
W^ing  guard  at  the  doofs  of  the 

imperial  bed-chamber  was  entrusted. 

finet.  Gitlb.  10. 

EXACISPT^LA'TrS.  Dilapi- 
dated, destroyed,  or  pulled  out  with  a 
''pick"  incis€idu»)i  a  oommon  way 
efmeaking  into  tombs,  ftr  the  pn^ 
pose  of  stealing  the  valuables  depo- 
sited in  them.  Hence,  the  word 
is  of  frefpient  occurrence  on  sepul- 
chral insciijitioiis.  in  the  fruiu  of  a 
caution  to  the  public  against  theconi- 

missicm  of  socb  an  offence.  Inscript. 
1I.27. 

EX  A  MEN,  The  tongue  on  the 
beam  of  a  balance,  rising  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  beam,  and  moving 
in  an  eye  affixed  to  the  same,  by 
whieh  it  serres  to  point  ont  tlie 
equality  or  inequality  of  weight  be- 
tween the  objecu  in  the  icale.  (Vii^. 


y3?n.  xii.  725.  Pers.  SaL  i.  fi.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  scale  beam 


1 — 

Aurnished  with  soch  a  tongue  and 
eye,  from  an  original  of  bronse  pre* 
served  amongst  the  Roman  antiqoi* 

ties  in  the  British  Museum. 

EXASCIA'TUS.  Hewn  out  of 
the  rough,  and  into  sliape,  with  a 
carpenter  s  adze  (<ucia)  ;  and,  as  this 
was  the  first  operation  before  finiah- 
ing  and  polismng  with  other  and 
finer  tools,  the  expression  ojfma  eaia^ 
datum  implies  a  work  already  some- 
what advanced  ;  i.  e.  in  which  all  the 
preliminaries  have  been  successfully 
got  through.    Plant  As,  ii.  2.  93. 

EXCALCEA'TUS.  LiteraUj, 
without  shoes  (eofce^  Soet  Vup, 
8. ) ;  thence,  in  a  special  sense,  a 
comie  actor  (Seneca,  £p.  8.),  as  coo* 


tradistinguished  from  a  tragic  one 
(eoAtBrmUus),  who  wore  npon  the 
stage  a  close  boot,  wldch  enyeloped 
the  w  hole  foot ;  whereas  the  chras* 
sure  of  the  comedian  was  not  a  close 
shoe  or  regular  calceus,  but  a  mere 
sole  bound  on  with  leather  straps, 
which  left  the  toes  and  great  part  of 
the  foot  exposed*  as  sbM>wn  bj  the 
aanezed  fignre,  from  a  bas^reli^  re> 
presenting  a  comie  scene. 
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EXCUBITCKRES.  Sentries  and 
watchmen^  inclading  those  who  per- 
formed military  as  well  as  civil 
duties  (CffiS.  B.  G.  vii.  69.  Columell. 
▼ii  12.),  and  who  kept  watch  bv 
niglit  or  day  (exac6Me);  m  which 
respect  they  are  diftiogoiBhed  from 
Vigiies,  a  name  given  only  to  night 
watches. 

2.  Under  the  Empire,  the  same 
term  was  specially  applied  to  a 
body  of  aoldieia  belon^ng  to  Uw 
imperial  ocAiort  to  whom  the  doty  of 
guarding  the  emperor's  palace  was 
entrosted.  Suet  Aero^  8.  Compare 
Otho,  6. 

EXCUBITO  RIUM.  The  post 
where  a  corps  de  garde  is  stationed ; 
of  these  there  were  Ibarteen  In  Rome 
itaelf^  one  for  each  of  the  re^ons 
into  which  that  city  was  dinded. 
P.  Victor,  (ie  Reg.  Urb.  Rom, 

EXC U'SOH  (xa\JC€«Jf ).  A  copper- 
smith (Quint.  iL  21.  la);  but  the 
reading  is  not  certain. 

EXmyRA  (^C<ap«>  An  asiem- 
hly  room«  or  hall  of  conTcrsaition ;  a 
large  and  handsome  apartment,  some- 
times covered  in  (Vitruv.  vi.  3.  8.), 
and  sometimes  open  to  the  sun  and 
air  (Vitruv.  viL  9.  2.),  constituting 
one  of  the  dependencies  to  a  gymna- 
ahim,  or  to  a  priTate  mansion  of  the 
first  class.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  place 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a  party 
of  iavans  to  meet  and  converse  in 
(Vitniv.  v.  9.  2.  Cic.  N.  J).  I  6.),  as 
the  philosophers  were  accustomed  to 
do  hi  the  Greek  Gymnasinm  and  the 
Roman  Themua.  Fortius  purpose, 
il  was  frequently  constructed  with  a 
circular  absis  (Pint  Alcib.  17.),  in 
which  rows  of  seats  were  arranged 
for  the  company  ;  and,  in  fact,  is  so 
delineated  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa 
Alhttii  (WUik.  Mom.  vMd.  185.), 
representing  a  scientific  diseossion 
Wtween  sevml  philosophers.  Con- 
sequently, in  our  ground-plan  de- 
scribing the  ruins  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Ephesus  («.  t;.),  the  name  of  exedra 
is  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  diyi- 
■t  the  bottom  of  the  lateral 


corridors,  which  terminate  with  a 

similar  absis. 

EXED'RIIIM  i^ifSpiov).  Dimin- 
utive of  ExKDRA.    Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23. 

EXEQ'UI^    See  Exsequije. 

EXCVMIS  (^f).  A  particnlar 
kind  of  Gre^  tnnie,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the 
Romans,  with- 
out sleeves,  ve- 
ry short  (sub' 

9irkia\  and 
entirely  open 
down  the  right 
sifle,  so  that, 
when  put  on, 
the  right  shoul- 
der (jS)fM5)f  as 
well  as  the 
am  and  breast, 
were  left  ex- 
posed. (  Aul. 
Gell.  vii.  12.  1.) 


It  was  the  usual 


dress  of  persons  employed  in  active 
and  laborious  occupations,  such  as 
slaTes,  msties,  artisans,  and  hunts- 
men ;  hence,  in  works  of  art,  it  is 
frequently  worn  by  Vulcan,  Charon, 
Daedalus,  and  Amazons,  all  of  whom 
pursued  a  life  of  toil  or  industry,  and 
in  a  similar  form  to  that  on  the  an- 
nexed figure,  representing  a  siare  in 
attendance  on  a  hunting  party,  ftom 
a  Roman  ba8»reUe£ 

2.  The  same  term  was  also  applied 
to  the  pallium  (ircp^tfAi|^  Jail.  PoU. 
vii.  48.),  wben 
it  was  arranged 
upon  the  per- 
son in  sndi  a 
manner  as  to 
present  a  simi- 
lar appearance 
to  that  of  the 
tunic  last  de- 
seribed ;  cover- 
ing only  the 
left  shoulder, 
but  leaving  the 
right  one  with 
the  arm  and  breast  exposed,  a^  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  figure  from 
the  Vatican  VirgiL 
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EX(ySTRA  (HS<rrpeL),  A 
wooden  bridge  or  platform  prolt-cted 
from  a  movable  tower  to  tbe  walls  of 
a  besieged  town,  over  which  the  as- 
sailants passed  on  to  the  ramparts. 
Veg.  MO.  iT.  21.  and  17. 

2.  A  machine  employed  open  the 
stage  of  the  ancient  theatres,  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  to  the  sj^»  ctators 
the  results  of  certain  actions  which 
could  not  be  perpetrated  before  their 
eyes,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  nraider, 
or  any  other  atrocity  wliteh  might 
wound  their  moral  or  religious  feel- 
ings. The  precise  character  of  the 
machine,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made  to  operate,  is  not  tho- 
roughly ascertaiued  ;  further  than 
the  fiict,  that  it  was  poshed  forward 
from  behind  the  scenes,  and  made  to 
tarn  round  hy  springs  and  wheels,  so 
as  to  expose  to  view  the  object  re- 
quired ;  a  dead  body,  for  example, 
indicative  of  a  murder  or  a  suicide 
Cic.  Pnv.  Cons.  6.  Jul.  PoUnz,  iv. 
128  129. 

EPAPILLA'TUa  UteraUy, 
having  one  breast  exposed;  an  ex- 
pression intended  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  a  person  who  wears 
his  tunica  or  pallium  adjusted  in  the 
manner  explained  and  iUostrated  un- 
der the  article  Exoma.  Plant  MU, 
iT.  4.  44.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  103. 

EXPEDl'TI.  Literally,  free  and 
unencumbered  ;  whence  applied, 
in  military  lan- 
guage, as  a  de- 
scriptiTo  name 
for  the  light- 
armed  troops  in 
general  (velift's\ 
Festus,  8.  Adve- 
litatio)  ;  or  to  the 
heavy -armed  le- 
gionaries (Sisenn. 
a  p.  Non.  s.  v.  p. 
58.  Cic.  Alt  viii. 
9.),  when  equip- 
ped for  a  rapid  march  ;  i.  e.  \vhen 
the  more  cumbrous  parts  of  their 
aeeontrements  and  luggage  (impedi- 
meiUa)  were  transported  in  carts*  and 


their  offensive  and  defensive  arms 

disposed  about  the  person  in  the  way 
most  convenient  for  rapidity  of  transit. 
The  annexed  figure,  representing  one 
of  the  legionary  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  Tn^an  in  a  harried  line  of  mareh» 
compared  with  the  illnstratioa  to  Iji- 
pEDiTUs,  will  afford  a  precise  notion 
of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  term. 

EXSEQ'ULE.    A  funJral,  or  fu- 
neral   procession    and  solemnities 
(Tac.  liitL  vf,  62.  Cie.  Mil  13.  Id. 
Qumt  15.  Suet  Tib.  32.)  The 
poorer  classes  of  the  Romans  were 
buried  at  night,   and  without  any 
kind  of  sliow  ;  but  wealthy  ]versons 
were  carried  to  their  final  houu'  with 
much  poutp  and  ceremony,  accom- 
panied bpr  a  long  procession  of  rpla- 
tiyes,  friends,  and  dependants,  ar- 
ranged  by  an  undertaker  ideaigmitor)^ 
and  in  the  following  order.  First 
came  a  band  of  musicians  playing 
upon  the  long  funeral   pipe  {(tbia 
longa) ;    and    immediately  behind 
them,  a  number  of  women  hired  lo 
act  as  monmers  {prafica\  chanting 
dirges,  tearing  their  hair,  and  singing 
the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Then 
followed   the  slaughter-man  {victim 
marius)',  whose  business  it  was  to  kill 
the  fiiTourite  animals  of  thdr  deoeaaed 
master,  horses,  dogs,  &e.,  round  the 
ftmeral  pile.    Next  came  the  corpae 
upon  a  rich  bier  {capulum^  feretrum, 
kctica  funvbris),    immediately  pre- 
ceded by  persons  who  carried  the 
busts  or  images  of  his  ancestors  (i/iux- 
gine8\  as  wcdl  as  any  public  presenta* 
such  as  cormutfpkalent^  iorques,  whieh 
he  might  liave  possessed,  and  by  a 
buffoon  (arch{minnis\  dressed  up  to 
imitate  the  person  and  deportment  of 
the  deceased.    After  the  bier,  fol- 
lowed a  long  line  of  ^res  and  at> 
tendants,  leading  the  animals  intended 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  burning  of  the 
l>ody,  and  finally  the  whole  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  the  empty  car- 
riage of  the  dead  man,  which  brought 
up  the  rear  iu  the  same  way  us  is  still 
customary  amongst  ounelTCs.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  of  theae  particulars  are 
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eidkiMtod  in  the  order  aboTe  itated 
apon  a  tias-reliei^  on  a  Roman  iaroo- 

phaf^ua,  representing  the  funeral  of 
Meleaper ;  a  device  which  would  be 
appropriately  selected  for  a  person 
who  during  his  life-time  had  been 
addicted  to  the  chase  and  sports  of 
the  field.  It  is  engrared  by  Bart<^ 
(^AdmirumL  Rom,  plates  70.  and  71.)t 
and  several  fipires  have  been  selected 
from  it  to  illustrate  the  different 
words  bracketed  in  this  nrlide;  but 
the  entire  subject  containj*  too  many 
figurea  to  bear  a  reduction  propor- 
tionable to  tbe  aise  of  these  pages. 

EX'TISPEX  (^aTo<r«tfiref,inrAayx~ 
poan^iros).  A  s(H)thsayer,  or  divi- 
ner w  ho  affected  to  interpret  the  will 
of  the  g<xls,  an<l  the  results  of  futu- 
rity, by  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
▼ictims  slain  aft  the  altar  (Cic.  Dw. 


ii.  18.)*  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  the  only  ancient  re- 
presentation of  this  practice  yet  dis« 
covered. 

EXTISPieiUM  (jkiimviumla). 
An  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals for  the  parposa  of  predicting 

events  from   their  appearance;  as 
represented  in  the  j>receding  enjrrav- 
in^.     Aceius,  ap.  Non.  p.  Iti.  Suet 
iVao,  56. 

F. 

FABATA'HH  M.  A  lurpe  bowl 
or  dish  in  which  beans,  or  beaa-floar, 


I  nade  into  a  itir-aboat  (j>mU  fabaday 
I  Blacrob.  Sat  t  19.)  was  serrod  up. 

Lanjprid.  IhlUtg.  20. 

F  A  B  11 II  (  TtfCTo?*').  The  name 
given  indiscriminately  to  any  artizan 
or  mechanic  who  works  in  hard 
materials*  such  as  wood,  stone,  metal, 

I  &e.,  in  oontradistinetion  to  one  who 
moulds  or  models  in  soft  snbstances, 

I  like  wax  or  clay,  who  receiyed  the 
appellation  of  plastvs.    It  is,  conse- 

'  queutly,  accompanied  in  most  cases 
by  a  descriptive  epithet  which  detcr- 
mines  the  calling  of  the  workman 

.  allnded  to  ;  as  faber  tignariut,  a  car* 

'  penter  (aee  the  next  illustration); 
faber  ferrarivs,  a  blacksmith  (see  the 
illustration  ft.  Ferrarics)  ;  faber 
(pri.s\  vmnnoris,  thuris,  a  worker  in 

j  bronze,  marble,  and  ivory ;  and  so 
on.  The  Greek  term  has  not  quite 
so  extensive  a  meaning  as  the  Latin 
one,  being  rarely  applied  to  a  worker 
in  metal,  who  was  expressly  called 
XoXiccus  or  ffi^riptm,  though  some  pas* 
sages  occur  where  it  is  so  used. 

I  FAli'KiCA.  io  general,  the 
workshop  of  any  maehanie  who 

I  works  in  hard  materiala,  hot  espeoi* 

I  ally  in  wood ;  as  the  shop  of  a  car- 

'  penter,  or  a  cabinet  maker.  (Terent. 

]  Ad.  iv.  2.  45.  Lucret.  iv.  515.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  car[»ciiti'r's 
shop,  from  a  painting  found  at  iler- 

I  enlanenm,  in  whieh  the  wothmen 

.  are  represented  nnder  the  form  of 


genii,  pursuant  to  the  usual  treatment 
of  the  ancient  schools,  for  subjects  of 
this  nature,  in  which  scenes  ii  ordi> 

nary  life  are  depicted. 

I       FAHKIMA.      Mcrh'iulcs     (,^,ls  ; 

a  geueral  term  uadcr  which  is  in- 
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chulfd  all  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  tools, 
imjtloments,  and  instruments  em- 
ployed carpenters,  f>iuithSf  and 
Other  artinni  who  work  in  marble, 
Btone,  ivory,  or  other  hard  maleriala.  i 
Ilor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  lie.  I 

FACn'OK.  A  term  used  at  tlie 
game  of  ball,  wliich  vent  by  the 
name  of  datntim  ludtre,  or  catch-ball  ; 
and  given  to  the  player  who  threw 
the  Ml  upon  receiving  it  irom  the 
dator.    Plant.  Cure,  ii  3.  18« 

FACTO'HUM,  sc,  vafi.  A  re- 
ceiving vcssL'l  which  held  the  exact 
quantity  of  olives  proper  to  he  put 
under  the  press  at  one  making  ^uc- 
ium),  Pallad.  xL  10.  1«  Compare 
Oato,  67.  1.  and  Vam,  A.R. 

i.  24.  3. 

FACTLA.  Diminutive  of  Fax.  j 
A  smnll  or  rrntimon  kind  of  torch  ; 
also,  a  strip  or  lath  of  resinous  wimhI, 
out  of  which  torches  were  made,  by 
tying  them  np  mto  hondlea.  Cato, 
J^.  R.  37.  a. 

FALA.   A  wooden  tower  of  ie-  | 
vera!    stories    hip-h,    employed  in 
sieges,  but  the  chanu  t«  ristic  proper- 
ties of  wliich  are  unknown.  Festus, 
$,  V.  Euuiufi  ap,  NoQ.  «.  v,  p.  114. 

S.  A  wooden  lower  of  similar 
natnre,  erected  oceationaUy  hi  the 
circus,  upon  the  vacant  part  of  the 
arciKi,  between  the  barrier  {spina) 
and  '  ircumference  {curijiuM)^  when 
the  niilitury  spectacle  of  a  sham  fight 
(decuraio)  wai  to  he  exhibited.  Juv. 
y'l.  589.  Hon.  Le,  Senr.  ad  Virg. 

jEn  ix. 

FALA  KICA.  A  pccniinr  kind 
of  S{)ear  intended  to  be  discliarged  as 
a  missile  from  the  hand,  and  em- 
ployed in  uurtaie  as  well  as  the 
cluiie.  (^'i^g.  ^n.  iz.  705.  Lit. 
x:!xiv.  14.  Grat.  Cyneg.  342.)  It  is 
defcribed  as  a  missile  of  the  largest 
dimensions  ( Non.  s.  v.  p.  555.) ;  with 
an  iniinense  iron  bead,  and  strong 
wooden  !>haft,  weighted  near  the  top 
bv  a  circular  mass  of  lead  (Isidor. 
Uri^,  xyiii.  7.  8.)»  exactly  as  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure,  from 
m  ancient  monoment  pnblisbed  by 


Alstorp  (dc  JfoKtis  Vetenan,  p.  178.). 
Another  specimen  of  very  similar 


^♦bnraeter  is  exhibited  on  a  sepulchral 
uuii  lflr"  discovered  at  A'^nileia,  pub- 
lished by  BertoU  (/intuhUa  di  Aqui" 
lejOf  p.  153.). 

2.  A  missile  invented  bj  the  peo- 
ple of  Saguntum,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  preceding,  but  of  a 
still  more  formidable  description.  It 
was  chiefly  eiii[il(  yed  in  siege*,  and 
discharged  with  prodigious  violence, 
by  the  assistance  of  machinery  (La- 
can.  tL  198.),  from  the  lofty  wooden 
towers  called  faJa,  which  also  sng- 
gested  a  motivf  for  its  name.  (Fes- 
tus,  s.  r.)  It  IS  described  by  Liv. 
(xxi.  8.)  and  \%*e-etius  (Mil,  iv.  18.), 
who  give  It  a  character  very  siuiiiar 
to  the  preceding  specimen,  with  the 
exception  that  the  iron  Jnst  nnder  fbe 
head  was  enveloped  hi  tow  steeped  in 
pifeli  or  other  inflammable  materials, 
whu  h  was  ignited  before  the  weapon 
was  discharged. 

FALCA'RIUS.  A  maker  of 
scythes  and  sickles  (faleet),  Cio. 
Cat  I  4.  Id.  Sull.  18. 

FALCAS'TliUM.  Aninstroment 
employed  in  husbandry  for  clearing 
away  any  thick  overgrowth  of  weeds 
and  bushes;  consisting  of  the  blade 
of  a  sickle  {fair)  affixed  to  a  long 
straight  handle  (Indor.  Orig,  xx.  14. 
5.),  similar  to  what  is  still  used  for 
the  same  object  amongst  ourselves. 
It  was  probably  only  a  provincial 
!  term  in  use  amongst  the  labouring 
population  ;  for  educated  people  and 
the  agricnltnral  writers  used  ttmnxK 
FALCA'TUS  (8pfraM|(Mpw> 
I  Furnished  with  scythe  j  as,  curruM 
1  falcatus  (see  Currts,  5.):  or,  like 
a  sickle;  as,  emit  falcQtMB.  See 
Falx,  6. 

;     FALCIC'ULA.     Diminutive  of 
Falx.   Palfaid.  L  43.  3. 

FAL'CIFER.  Bearini^  a  scythe 
or  ^  sickle  %  both  of  which  impte* 
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ments  were  eniMematically  ascribed  by 
poets  and  artists  to  old  Sftturniu,  in 
allusion  to 
hie  haTiiig 
fint  intro* 
dnccd  agri- 
culture  into 
Italy,  or  to 
liis  in\thical 
character,  at 
the  perBoni* 
fication  of  Time  {Oromm,  Mw)« 
the  destroyer  of  all  things.  (Ovid, 
10.  216.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  8.) 
The  latter  is  introduced  in  the  illus- 
tration, as  of  less  comuion  occurrence, 
fttMn  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of 


FAI/CIGER.  Sameai 
Auson.  EcL  de  Fer,  Horn,  3C. 

FAL'CFLA  {^p*irdyioy).  Dimin- 
utive of  Falx.  Cato,  if,  A  xi.  4. 
Columell.  xiL  18.  2. 

FALfi'RE.  An  architectural 
term  employed  by  Vano  (Ait.  iil 
6.  14.  and  16.),  of  doublftil  signifi- 
cation, but  conjt*ctured  to  mean  a  low 
wall  of  masonry  constructed  as  an 
artificial  embankment  round  the 
margin  of  a  pool  of  water. 

FAJLX  (^fMRiiifii  l^ptfraMv,  Upwii^, 
hk  ft  general  senie»  an  instrument  for 
cutting,  with  a  curved  blade  ttid 
single  edge ;  but  made  in  yarious 
forms,  as  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied,  each 
of  wbieh  was  consequently  distin- 
gQiahed  bv  a  cbaraeteristic  epithet 
denoting  the  particnlar  kind  in  view 
as  :  — 

1.  Fcmaria  and  Verurulata,  A 
9cythc  for  mowing  grass  (Cato,  R.  H. 
X.  3.  Pal  lad.  i.  43.  1.  ColumelL  ii. 


SI.  3  ),  always  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art  with  a  long  and  straight 


handle,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
which  is  Egyptian  ;  but  the  specimen 
in  the  preceding  cut,  and  other  in- 
stances on  gems  and  coins,  ail  present 
a  similar  figure. 

2.  Stramentaria  and  Mutoria,  A 
sickle  for  reapins;  corn.  (Cato^  E»  R 
X.  3.  PaUad.  i. 

43.  1.)  The 
illustration  re- 
presents an  ori* 
ginal  diseovered, 
amongst  various 
other  agricultural 
implements,  in 
the  city  of  Pompeii. 

3.  Denticidata  {fkp^v  Kopx^'^^os). 
A  toatiMmeJdey  employed*  instead  of 
the  eonunon  one, 
for  reaping  in 
some  parts  of 
ancient  Italy, 
Greece,  and 
Egypt  (Color 
mell.  ii.  91.  3.) 
The  blade,  which 
had  its  ed^e  notched  like  a  saw,  «  as 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  short  stick 
slightly  bent  in  the  back  (\'arro, 
R,  B,  50.  2.);  and,  when  in  use, 
was  held  with  the  point  upwards,  in 
the  position  shown  by  our  example, 
from  an  Egyptian  painting,  so  that 
the  reaper  worked  upwards,  cutting 
the  stalk  a  little  bolow  the  vnr  (Job, 
xxiv.  24.  cut  ofl  Uie  tops  of  the  ears 
of  eom.*^  The  dlffiupmt  modes  of 
handling  the  toothed  and  the  eommon 
sickle  may  be  seen  in  two  paintings 
from  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  engraved 
by  Wilkinson  (Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Egyptianti^  vol.  iv.  pp.  89.  98.). 

4.  Arboraria  and  SUvatica,  The 
common  hedg^ 
bill,  or  hill-hook 
(Cato,  II Ji.  X.3. 
Id.  xi.  4),  em- 
ployed by  >\  ood- 
men.  Ledgers, 
and  labonrers  of 
that  kind;  and 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  in- 
strument used  by  the  same  class  of 

N  N 
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persons  in  our  own  day,  fihown  l.y 
the  example,  from  an  original  iouud 
at  Pompeii. 

S»  Vmi§anaf  Vineatiea,  and  Puta- 
ioria*  The  vine  </re«Mf^#  pmrnrng^ 
hook  (Tato,  R.  R.  xi.  4 
Pallad.  i.  43.  I.  Columell. 
iv.  25.  1.)  ;  which  Mas  a 
complicated  sort  of  instru- 
ment, furnished  with  a 
wietj  of  different  edges, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  fat  the 
many  nice  operations  re- 
qnired  in  the  pruiiiiif?  of 
vines.  Each  of  these  parts 
bore  an  appropriate  name, 
which  wUl  be  readily  nndentood  hy 
referring  to  the  annexed  engraTing, 
repfesenting  one  of  these  instruments 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  The 
straight  edge  immediately  ahove  the 
handle  was  termed  culter^  the  coulter; 
the  curved  one  beyond,  tinuM,  the 
bend  or  hollow ;  the  edge  between 
the  hollow  and  the  point,  tca^pnoii, 
the  linife ;  the  hook  itself,  rostrum, 
the  beak  ;  the  projecting  spike  be- 
yond, rnucro,  the  point  ;  and  the 
lunated  edge  at  the  back,  securis^  the 


6.  A  fakhian  (Cic  Mil  83.  Stat 
Ach,  ii.  419.)  ;  which  has  the  npper 
extremity  of  its  blade  very 
much  curved,  so  as  in  some 
respects  to  resemble  a 
iiclde }  wbenee  It  ia  alao 
expressly  designated  am 
falcatua  (Ovid,  Met  i.  718. 
ib.  iv.  726.),  or  hamatua. 
(Id.  Met,  V.  80.  )  A  wea- 
pon of  this  form  is  fre- 
quently assigned  by  poets  uud  artists 
to  Mereorr  and  Penena,  and  la  re- 
prcaentcd  m  the  annested  engraTing, 
nom  %  terra-cotta  lamp  (Bartoli, 
Lucerne,  iii.  13.  Compare  Wink. 
Mon.  Ant.  Incd.  84.),  where  it  appears 
in  the  hand  of  a  young  warrior  de- 
signed in  the  neroic  style,  with 
ahield,  hefanet,  and  nanUe  of  akin. 

7.  Supina,  The  knife  with  a 
curved  edge,  and  pointed  blade,  em- 
"^yed  bj  the  class  of  gladiators 


called  Thracians  {Thracts),  which 
received  its  designation  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  handled ; 
being  held  rather  down,  and*  as  it 
were,  on  its  back  (tupina^  Jut.  SaL 


viii.  201.);  i.  e  with  the  edge  up- 
permost, so  that  the  thrust  was  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  Uie 
wound  carried  in  a  ripping  directioB 
upwards,  precisely  as  the  modem 
Italians  now  use  their  knives,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
representing  one  of  the  above-named 
gladiators,  on  a  lemFCOtta  lamp. 

8.  MwtaH§  (dofttBpitnaw),  An 
instrument  employed  in  warftre,  both 
naval  and  militnry,  for  cutting  away 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  clearing  the  battlements  of 
their  defenders,  or  tearing  down  the 
Stones  and  stockades  which  formed  a 
bnlwark.  (Caes.  B,  O,  liL  14.  Stra- 
bo,  iv.  4.  1.  Liv.  xxzviii.  5.  Cass. 
/?.  G.  vii.  80.)  This  may  be  readily 
imagined,  with  a  massive  iron  head, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  affixed  to 
the  end  of  a  adrong  pole  or  beam, 
which  coold  be  worked  by  the  hand 
or  machinery,  ao  as  to  mow,  ent»  or 
pull  out,  in  the  manner  described. 

9.  Poetically  used  for  Dolabra 
(Prop.  iv.  2.  59.);  an  instnmicnt 
which  has  one  of  its  sides  made  in  a 
enrved  fbrm,  approximating  to  tiie 
8hM>e  of  a  sickle. 

FANUM.  A  place  which  had 
been  oonseoratedt  by  the  solemn  for- 
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mula  of  the  aogon  (effaium),  to  some 
deity  (Varro,  L,L,  vi.  54.  Liv.  x. 
37.  Cic.  Div.  1.  41.);  and,  as  a 
sacred  edifice  was  generally  raised 
and  dedicated  upoa  such  places,  the 
sme  term  also  signified  the  edifice 
or  temple,  with  the  coneeerated  pre- 
cinct surr(  ill  ling  it 

FARCI'MEN.  Sliijing;  made 
of  minced  ingredients  inclosed  in  the 
inside  of  any  eatable.  Varro,  L.L. 
V.  111.  Isidor.  Ortff,  xx.  2.  28. 

FARRA'GO.  A  particular  kind 
of  green  crop,  consisting  of  grain, 
barley,  tares,  and  legnminous  plants 
town  toj^ether  brorel-cr^'^t,  nni  cut 
Vrbilc  ^reen,  as  f<Ml<Kr  tur  cattle, 
dunijg  the  latter  end  of  winter  and 
commencement  of  spring;  whence 
the  term  was  metaphorieidlj  used  to 
si{?nify  a  confused  jtuible  of  things. 
(Varro,  B.  R,  I  31.  5.  Colnmell.  ii. 
11  8.  Piin,  xriii.  41.  Nemes.  CJy- 
ntu.  283. 

FAUUA  aiC:Vl.  a  bam  for 
floiiiig  the  grain  oidled  Jar.,  or  spelt 
Vitruv.  vi.  9.  5. 

FAR'REUM.  A  cake  made  of 
/or  or  spelt    PI  in.  H.     xfiii.  3. 

FARTOU  ((TirtvTv^X  A  slave 
whose  especial  business  it  was  to 
fatten  poultry  for  the  table;  or  one 
who  kept  and  sold  fitted  poultry. 
(CoIamelL  viii.  7.  1.  In  script,  ap. 
Grut  580.  15.)  In  the  following 
passages,  Plaut  True.  i.  2.  11.  Ter. 
Eun,  ii.  2.  26,  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3.  229., 
the  word  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  a  maker  of  sausages*  or  of 
paatTf  iUled  inaide  with  sweetmeats  $ 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  a  poulterer 
would  be  equally  accordant  with  t!ie 
context  in  all  of  them.  Becker, 
GailuSf  p.  138.  Trausl. 

FARTU'RA.  The  enunming, 
or  fiittenmg  of  poultry  (ColomeU. 

▼iii.  7.  4.) ;  whence  lie  term  was 
adopted  by  bnllders  to  desiLTint^'  the 
mass  of  rubble  employed  Ji>r  lUliug 
up  the  internal  part  of  a  wall  between 
the  outside  surfaces,  when  the  wall 
was  not  ooostmeted  of  solid  masonry 
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or  brickwork  (VitniT.  ii.  8.  7.%  as 


shown  by  the  annexed  specimen  of 

Roman  building. 

FAS'CIA.    In  a  pHTifml  •sen^e,  any 
lonn-  narrow  strip  of  cloth  employed 
OS  u  iDuiidage  ;  such,  for  in- 
stancy as  Uifl  twaddUny- 
bamd  (itwJipytvw)  in  which  ^^  )]L 
the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed  to  envelope  the  bo-   t^  ^^ 
dies  of  newlv-bom  children.  \' 
(Plaut  7rm,  V.  13.  Com-  >^-^f 
pare  Amphitr.  v.   1.  52.) 
It  consisted  of  a  long  and  ^gsr^ 
narrow  eloth>band  twined* 
like  a  mummy,  completely  round  the 
body  from  head  to  foot,  so  ns  to  leave 
nothing  but  the  face  uncovered,  as  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, representing  an  infant  which 
is  held  in  the  arms  of  a  tragic  actress, 
in  a  Pompeian  pmntmg,  and  le- 
semWing  in  every  respect  the  mnn- 
ner    in   which   an    Italian  peasant 
woman  swaddles  her  oUspnng  at  the 
present  day. 

S.  A  band  worn  fonnd  the  head 
as  an  emblem  of  royalty  (Seneca, 
Ep.  80.);  more  specially  termed 

DiADEMA. 

3.  ( anoxia uos).  A  br^?Klage  fast- 
ened round  the  chests  ot  young  girls, 
in  order  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
bosom  by  its  pressore  (Hsrt  Ep, 
xiv.  134.  Oy.  A»  Am,  iii.  247.  Prop, 
iv.  9.  49. )  ;  a  subdued  breast  bein;^ 
considered  essential  to  grace  and 


beauty  in  the  young  female  figure. 
It  was  worn  next  to  the  skin^  as 
N  H  3 
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shown  by  the  two  examples  here 
annexed.  The  front  view  is  copied 
from  a  bronze  statuette  (Caylus,  vi. 
71.),  and  the  back  one  from  a  Poni- 
peian  painting,  in  which  it  is  coloured 
red.  But  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  dress,  nor 
of  universal  use,  either  in  Greece  or 
Italy ;  being  only  applied  where  the 
person  inclined  to  excessive  deve- 
lopement,  or  by  mothers  over  anxious 
to  promote  the  personal  attractions  of 
their  daughters.    Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  21. 

4,  A  bandage  fastened  round  the 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  (cru*. 
Quint,  xi.  3.  144.  VaL  Max.  vi.  2. 
7.  whence  termed  cruralis^  Ulp.  Dig. 
34.  2.  25.),  like  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  consular  diptycb.  It 
was  not  worn  as  an  ordinary  part  of 
the  national  costume  ;  but  only  upon 
certain  occasions,  or  by  particular 
individuals  ;  as  a  legging  for  persons 
in  delicate  health  (Quint.  /.  c),  or 
whose  occupations  made  it  necessary 
that  the  skin  and  leg  should  be  well 


protected  by  some  defence  which 
would  not  impede  agility  of  move- 
ment, like  the  driver^  in  the  Circus, 
of  which  an  example  is  afforded  by 
the  engraving ;  or  those  who  followed 
the  active  and  perilous  sports  of  the 
field  (Grat.  Cyneg.  338.  Pet  Sat 
405.),  of  which  an  instance  occurs  in 
the  Vatican  Virgil,  where  iEneas, 
when  equipped  for  a  hunting  excur- 
sion with  the  queen  of  Carthage,  has 
his  legs  protected  by  bandages  ex- 
actly like  those  of  the  charioteer  here 
introduced. 

5.  (iro8«roi',  or  'w6huov).  A  sock  or 
tocking  (Cic.  Fragm.   up.  Non. 


Calantlca.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.), 
which  entirely  enveloped  the  foot, 
and  was  worn  with  shoes  (Cic.  AiL 
ii.  3.  Varro.  ap.  Non.  *.  Ephippiuin, 
p.  108.),  and  more  particularly  by 
women.  (Cic.  Fragm.  I.  c.)  It  ap- 
pears on  the  legs  of  several  female 
figures  amongst  the  Pompeian  paint- 
ings, one  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  annexed  engraving ;   where,  it 


8. 


will  not  fail  to  be  observed,  the  ma- 
terial is  evidently  elastic,  since  it  fits 
tight  to  the  leg,  but  does  not  lace 
in  front  ;  that  it  has  no  sole,  and  is 
fastened  by  a  sort  of  band  or  garter 
at  the  top,  thus  intimately  resembling 
the  hose  of  a  Scotch  highlander, 
whose  costume,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  betokens  a  very  early  original  ; 
and  if  the  sock  of  the  ancients,  as  is 
not  improbable,  was  ornamented  by  a 
checked  pattern,  like  the  Scotch  one, 
which  imitates  the  interlacing  of  a 
bandage,  it  would  explain  why  it  was 
called  fascia  pcdulis  (Ulp.  Dig.  34. 
2.  25.),  which  assuredly  means 
sock,"  for  the  same  term  "  la  pedule  " 
is  retained  in  the  modem  Italian 
language  to  designate  the  foot  pari  of 
a  stocking. 

6.  A  band  of  coarse  and  strong 
cloth,  forming  what  is  now  called  the 
sacking^  or  ticking^  which  supports 
the  mattress  of  a  couch  or  bed.  (Cic. 
Viv.  ii.  65.)  Several  of  these  bands 
were  stretched  across  the  framework, 
and  interlaced  with  cords  {restes) 
to  strain  them  tight,  in  the  same 
manner  as  still  practised.    This  is 
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clearly  to  be  inferred  from  Mart 

£p.  V.  62. 

7.  An  imaginary  circle  in  tlio 
heavens ;  also  called  CiucrLus  and 
Zona  i  wtiich  see.  Miut.  Capeil. 
vi  196. 

8.  A  dark  belt  of  elonds  formmg 
roond  the  horizon,  indicative  of  bad 
weather.    Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  294. 

9.  In  architecture  ;  the  fascia^  or 
/acia,  a.s  it  is  uow  called,  is  a  member 
produced  by  dividing  an  even  surface 
mto  aeparate  parti,  which  tfani  poawM 
an  appearance  of  long  flat  buida 
iying  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
are  freqaently  introdnoed  in  arcbi- 


travel*  more  eipeeiaUy  of  the  Ionic, 
Connthian,  and  Composite  orders, 
which  are  diyided  into  two  or  three 

of  these  bands,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  the  temple  of  Hacchns  at 
Teos,  thence  tenned  respectively  the 
first,  second,  and  third  fascia,  begin- 
wng  from  the  lowest.  Vitruv.  iii. 
5.  10. 

FASCICOJLUS.  Diminutive  of 
FiL^cis.    A  small  quantity  of  any 

thing  tied  up  into  a 
roil  or  fascine ;  as  a 
nosegay   (Cic.  7Wc. 

18.);  a  bundle  of 
flu  (Plin.  H,  N.  xix. 
8.);  or  of  books  (Hor. 

Ep.  i.  13.  13.),  which 
last  are  shown  by  the 
engraving,  as  they  were  found  iu  a 
Khfary  at  Herculaueum. 
^PASCI'NA.  Same  as  Fa8CI8.  l. 
<^  JR.  R.  uzirii.  5. 


FAS'CIOLA.  IMminotiTe  of 
Fascia.  A  email  bandage,  or  one 
made  of  fine  materials,  for  infants 
(  V  opisc.  Aurel.  4.)  ;  the  head  (  Varro, 
V.  130.);  feet  and  legs  (Cic. 
Har,  lie$p,  21.  Hor.  ii.  3.  255.); 
as  explained  in  the  artiele  Fascia. 

FASCIS  (i^diuXM  and  ^AAot). 
Accurately,  a  packet  of  things,  but 
more  especially  wood  (Ilirt.  B.  G. 
viii.  15.  Tac.  A/m.  xiii.  35.),  wattled 
together,  and  made  up  into  a  Jaytjot  or 
fittem^  fat  the  convenience  of  car- 
riage j  as  hi  the  illnstration,  from  a 
sepulchral  painting  of  the  Christian 
era;  and  contradistinguished  from 


SABCINA9  which  is  applied  to  such 
things  as  are  wrapped  up  into  a  pack 

or  bundle. 

2.    In  the  plural.    Fasces  (al 
5o*).     The  fa&ces  carried  by  the 
licton  beflwe  certain  of  the  Roman 
magistrates ;  with  which  maleftctors 
were  beaten  before  execu- 
tion.   They  consisted  of  a 
number  of  rods  cut  from 
the  birch  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi. 
30.),  or  elm  tree  (Plaut. 
Attn,  ill.  %.  29.),  wattled 
together,  and  bound  round 
with  thongs  into  the  form 
of  a  fascine.    During  the 
reipn   of  the   kings,  and 
under  the   first   years  of 
the  republic,  an  axe  (secu- 
ris)  was  likewise  inserted 
amongst  the  rods ;  but  after 
the  consulate  of  Publicola, 
no  magistrate,  except  a  dictator  (Li v. 
ii.   18.)  was  permitted  to  use  the 
fasces  with  an  axe  in  the  city  of 
Rome(Cic  de  R^,  ii.  31.  Vai.  Max. 
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iv.  1.  1.);  the  employment  of  both 
together  being  restricted  to  the  con- 
Biih  at  the  head  of  their  armies  (Li v. 
xxiv.  9.),  and  to  the  qiia»tors  in  their 
proWnoes.  (Cic.  f%Nic.  41.)  Theil* 
lustration  affoids  an  example  of  the 
fasctn  as  they  appeared  with  the  axe 
inserted,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Mattei  pulace  at  Rome. 

9.  Fasces  pratftrre  and  mlmutUre, 
The  liotor  walked  before  the  ma- 
gistrate  to  whose  service  he  was 
attached  with  a  rod  {virga)  in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  fasces  on  his 
left  shoulder,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from  a  bas-relief  in 


the  Museum  of  Verona-  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  fasces  prct- 
jerref  bnt  if  a  magistrate  of  inferior 
rank  met  a  superior,  the  lictor  re- 
moved the  fasces  from  his  shoulder, 
and  lowered  them,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, till  the  great  man  had  passed, 
as  our  soldiers  ground  arms  in  the 

Sresenee  of  great  personages.  This 
I  expressed  by  me  phrase  faeeee 
aubmittere, 

4.  Fasces  htureati.  When  a  gene- 
ral had  achieved  a  victory,  he  had 
the  fasc<'s,  which  were  borne  before 
him,  decorated  with  laurel  leaves  (Jau- 
renH,  Cio.  Dw.  I  28.  Id.  Alt  viiL 
3.) ;  and  the  emperon  also  added  a 
SWBjlar  ornament  to  their  own  fasces 
MfBMjIimept  to  any  of  their  officers 


who  had  obtained  a  brilliant  success. 
(Tac,  Ann.  xiii.  :\.)    The  method 
adopted  was,  upon  such 
ooeasions,  either  to  in- 
sert a  branch  of  lanrel 
into  the  top  of  the  rods, 
as  shown  by  the  left- 
hand  figure  in  the  an- 
nexed   engraving,  re- 
presenting   the  fasces 
eanied  by  a  lictor  in  L 
attendance  on  the  Em- 

peror  Vespasian,  from  a   , 

or  to  fasten  a  laurel  wreath  upon 
them,  as  in  the  right-hand  ^'gftply^ 
from  a  consular  coin. 

6.  Fasces  versi.  In  mourning,  or 
at  the  ftineral  of  commanders,  the 
fasces  were  revereed  (verei,  Tac  .^Iim. 
iii  2.) ;  that  ia,  eanied  with  the  axa 
downwards,  as  our  soldiers  carry 
their  muskets  upon  similar  occasions ; 
and  sometimes,  as  at  the  funeral  of 
Dmsus,  the  staves  were  broken 
(fractifcucea,  Pedo  Albb.  EL  1 177.). 

FASE'LUS  (<^Aof).  A  11^ 
craft  invented  by  the  Egyptians** 
supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  some  resemblance  to  the  pod  of 
a  faseluSf  or  kidney  bean.  It  was 
made  of  the  papyrus,  of  wicker-work, 
and  sometimes  even  of  baked  earth 
(fctilu,  Juv.  Sat.  XV.  127.),  all  of 
which  materials  accord  with  the 
fragile  character  ascribed  to  it  by 
Horace  (Od.  iii.  2.  28.),  and  account 
for  the  great  speed  for  which  it  was 
likewise  remarkable.    (Oatnll.  4.) 


It  was  ccostmcted  of  different  sizes, 
and  for  various  purposes ;  the  smaller 

as  a  mere  row  boat  (hence  styled 
hrevis.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ir. 
289.)  ;  the  latter  being  of  consider- 
able length  (Aero,  ad  Hor.  /.  c). 
fitted  with  sails,  and  employed  in 
warfare  and  on  distant  expeditions 
(Sail  op.  Non.  s.  v,  p.  534.  Cia  AtL 
i.  13.),  whence  it  is  mentioned  as 
forming  an  intermediate  clan  be* 
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tween  the  namt  lonpo,  or  war  galley,  i 

and  the  navia  actuarta^  or  transport  ! 
and  packet   boat.     (Appian.   Bell.  I 
Civ.  V.  95.)    The  illustration,  from  ' 
an  engraved  gem  of  the  Stosch  cabi- 
net, may  be  regarded  as  affording  the 
probable  type  of  a  fiudut  of  the 
smaller  kind,  both  on  account  of  its 
ahape,    the    material    {papyrus)  of 
■which  it  is  made,  and  bectmse  it  is 
pUced    under   the   Egyptian  deity 
Hornt,  tlie  aon  of  Isii  and  Osiris. 

FA8TL  Tear  books  or  almanaeks 
engraved  on  stone  or  bronze,  and  ex- 
posed in  some  public  parts  of  the  city 
for  general  inspection  and  informa- 
tion.   They  were  of  two  kinds  :  — 

1.  Faaii  sucrit  or  kaUndarea ; 
wbieh  were  rery  similar  to  onr  al- 
manacks, containing  a  list  of  the  days 
and  months  in  the  )Tar  ;  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  the 
market  days ;  holydays ;  the  days 
oo  which  the  courtK  of  law  sat ;  those 
whidi  were  regarded  as  ill-omened 
and  imlncky  ;  together  with  a  chro- 
-nologieal  table,  enumeraUog  import- 
ant events  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  such  as  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  b;UtU',  the  dedication  of  a  tem- 
ple, &e.  &c.,  us  is  collected  from  a 
wiety  of  original  fragments  stUl 
preserved. 

2.  FaaH  annales,  or  hUiorieL  Re- 
gisters containing  the  names  of  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates,  with  the 
dates  of  their  entrance  upon,  and  re- 
tirement from  office,  inscribed  upon 
slabs  of  marble  or  bronset  and  pre- 
served in  the  pubUo  arditves.  A 
long  list  of  the  Fasti  consulares,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  engraved  dnrinf^ 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  is  still  displayed 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

FASTrOIUM.  StricUy  the  top 
or  erowiung  part  of  a  pediment, 
formed  by  the  two  converging  sides 
of  the  roof ;  whence  it  came  to  be 
used,  in  a  more  p^eneral  sense,  for  tlu* 
entire  pediment  or  fronton  of  a  re- 
ligious edilice,  including  the  whole 
tnaiijgiilar  figure,  consisting  of  the 
eomioe  of  the  entaXdatore  whieh 


forms  its  base,  the  two  converging 
cornices  at  the  sides,  and  the  tympa- 


nwm  or  flat  snr&ce^  within  them. 
Vitruv.  iii.  5.  12.  and  13.  Cic.  Orat 
iii.  4G.  Liv,  xL  2. 

2.  When  applied  to  private  houses, 
it  desi^znates  a  roof  rising  to  a  point 
at  the  top,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
flat  one  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  I.  4.);  or 
implies  that  the  front  of  the  honse 
was  covered  by  a  portico  and  pedi* 
nient  like  the  pronaos  of  a  temple  ; 
an  honour  not  allowed  to  individuals, 
but  decreed  by  the  H( minus  to  their 
Imperial  rulers,  as  a  token  of  divinity. 
(Cie.  Phil  iL  43.  Floms,  iv.  2.) 

FAT'UI  and  FAT'U^  Idiots 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  purchased 
as  slaves,  and  kept  in  great  Roman 
families  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
merriment  by  their  stupidity.  Senec. 
Ep.  50. 

FAUX.  From  its  original  mean* 
ing^  the  ^let  or  entrance  to  the 
stomach,  is  used  to  designate  any 

narrow  pass  or  confined  entrance 
either  in  natural  or  artificial  objects; 
and  expressly  to  a  narrow  passage 
which  formed  a  communicatioD  be- 
tween the  two  principal  divisions  of 
a  Roman  house,  the  atrinm  and  peris- 


tylium.  It  was  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  tabUmim ;  and  as  Uiere  were 
frcqnently  two  of  these,  one  on  each 
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side  of  the  above-named  apartment, 
the  word  is  commonly  used  in  the 
plural  (fauces,  VitniT.  tL  3.  6.) 
The  oljeet  of  it  was  to  obriate  the 
inooiiTenience  of  making  a  passage 
room  of  the  tablinum,  as  well  as  to 
afford  a  ready  access  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  the  other,  when  that 
apartment  was  closed  in  with  screens. 
The  relattTe  paeition  which  it  bore 
to  the  other  members  of  the  house 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  pround-plan  at  p.  248.,  wlierc  it  is 
marked  e,  and  its  general  appearance 
in  elevation  by  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, which  presents  a  view  from  the 
hcHiae  of  the  Bioeeiiri  at  Pompeii,  with 
the  ceiling  only  restored.  The  fore- 
gronnd  shows  the  interior  of  the 
atrium,  with  its  impluvium  in  the 
floor  ;  tlie  large  deep  recess  on  the 
left  at  the  back  is  an  open  tablinum, 
showing  the  peristyle  through  it; 
and  the  low  dm  door  at  the  side  is 
the  faux,  which  opens  at  its  ftirther 
end  into  the  peristyle  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  upon  the  atrium  on 
the  side  here  shown. 

2.  Also  in  the  plural ;  the  stalis 
or  Btablea  for  the  horses  and  chariots 
in  the  Cirens.  (Ennius  ap.  Cic.  Div. 
i.  48.  Casnodor.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  51.) 
Sec  Carcer,  2.,  where  the  olyect 
is  described  and  illu.strated. 

FAVIS'SiE.  Pits,  or  cellars  con- 
structed underneath  a  temple,  in 
which  the  saered  implements,  orna- 
ments, ftamitore,  or  other  property 
belon^inf?  to  the  edifice  were  stowed 
away  after  they  had  become  unfit  for 
use.  (Varro,  ap.  Geli.  ii.  10.  Rroc- 
chi,  Suoia  di  Jloma,  p.  152.)  Three 
pits  of  this  nstore  were  disoorered 
nnder  the  mfais  of  an  ancient  temple 
at  Fiesole,  filled  with  broken  musical 
instruments,  various  implements  and 
ntensils  in  ivory  and  bronze,  as  well 
as  idols,  lamps,  and  fictile  vases,  all 
damaged  and  mutilated.  GiomaL 
Aread,  torn.  iii.  p.  119. 

FAVUa   A  flag,  tUe,  or  slab  of 
marble  eol  into  a  six-cornered  figure 
.the  same  ahape  as  the  cell  in  a 


honey-eonib  (  /JifM.v),  used  for  making 
pavements  of  the  kind  termed  sec- 


V 


tiUa.  (VitruT.  tiL  1.  4.)  The  Ulna, 
tradon  represents  a  piece  of  pa^e- 
ment  in  the  Therms  of  Titos  at 

Rome ;  the  honeycomb  pattern  is 
laid  with  slabs  of  fine  marble,  of  the 
kind  called  pavonazzetto. 

FAX  C^avos).     A  torch;  whieh 
was  made  out  of  a  piece  of  redsoua 
wood  cut  into  a  point,  and      x  . 
dipped  into  oil  or  pitch ;    ^  '  ^ 
or  of  tow  impregnated 
with  wax,  tallow,  pitch, 
rosin,    or   any  intlam- 
mable  materials  enclosed 
in  a  tabe  of  metal,  or  in 
a    bundle    of  wattled 
laths  {  facul(t)y  as  shown 
by  the  illustration,  from 
the  Column  of  Antoninus.  Virg. 
Georg.  L  291.  Li  v.  xxiL  16.  Plin. 

FECIA'LIS.   See  Fetialis. 

FEMINA'LIA  or  FEMORA'- 
LIA,  Short  breeches,  or  drawen 
which  covered  the  thighs 
(femora),  being  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and 
terminating  a  little  be- 
low the  knee  (Suet. 
Aug.  82.  Isidor.  Orig, 
xix.  22.  29  ),  like  the 
annexed  figure,  from  the 
Column  of  Trajan.  They 
were  not,  howerer,  nsn- 
ally  worn  hj  the  Ro- 
mans in  early  times,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  some 
few  individuals  of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, like  Augustus  ;  as  in  ordinary 
cases  the  long  and  ample  toga  ren- 
dered sndi  a  preeaation  nnneccssaiy* 
But  when  that  garment  fell  Into  dis- 
use, they  seem  to  have  been  very 
generally  adopted;  particularly  by 
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the  troops  en«raged  on  forei<2rn  service 
in  cold  and  uortherly  cliuiutes ;  for 
they  appear  mvariably  on  all  the 
figoiret  of  the  triumphal  arches  and 

columns,  both  officers  and  men. 

FEMTR  (^Tjpos).  In  architec- 
ture, the  long  tlat  projecting  face 
between  each  channel  (canaliculiis) 
of  a  triglyph  (Vitruv.  iv.  3.  5.); 

C 


admitted,  and  the  casement  or  shut- 
ters, whether  glaze<l  or  otherwise, 
by  which  it  is  closed.  The  illustra- 
tion repmenta  three  ancient  win« 
dows  of  different  designs;  the  one 
on  the  left  hand,  from  a  Greek  bas- 
relief  in  the  liritish  Museum  ;  that 
on  the  right  from  the  Vatican  Virgil; 
and  the  centre  one  from  a  marble 


iiLL\i\LLi  mnnrrr 

three  of  which  are  seen  on  each  tri- 
glyph,  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  the  frie/e  of  a  Doric  temple 
formerly  existing  at  Uuuie. 

FENE8TEI/LA  or  FENES- 
TREI/LA.  Diminntifo  of  FsMxa- 
TBA.  A  small  window,  or  one  which 
is  less  than  the  usual  size.  (Colu- 
mell.  viii.  .3.  3.  Pallad.  i.  24.)  The 
annexed  illustration  represents  two 


of  the  windows  in  the  hooae  of  tho 
Tragie  Poet  at  Poni|«ii,  on  fhe  street 

iida.  They  are  situated  on  the 
gronnd  floor,  at  a  height  of  six  feet 
six  inches  above  the  pavement,  and  { 
are  not  quite  three  feet  by  two  in  j 
size.  By  the  side  of  each  is  a 
wooden  frame  Ibr  fb«  abutter  to  elide 
into  when  the  window  was  opened. 

FENESTRA  (»i»ptf).  A  window; 
inclusive  of  the  aperture  (lumen)  in 
the  wall,  through  which  the  light  is  | 


sarcophagus  of  a  hiter  period,  found 
in  the  Vatican  cemetery. 

2.  Fenestra  biforU  {bvptt  8iic\/t> 
A  window  opening  in  two  leaves 
from  top  to  bottom,  such  as  we  call  a 
French  window.    Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  5. 

3.  A  loop  hole  in  the  walls  of  a 
ibrtreii,  from  which  missiles  were 

i  i 


discharged.  (Ces.  B.C.  ii.  9.) 
The  illnstration,  which  presents  a 
▼iew  of  the  Porta  Asinana  at  Rome« 
constructed  by  Ilonorius,  showa 
several  of  these  apertures.  The  low- 
roofed  building  in  front  is  a  modem 
structure. 

4*  A  hole  pierced  in  the  lobe  of 
fhe  ear  ibr  the  par- 
pose  of  receiving  the 
ring  of  a  pendant  or 
ear-ring.  (Juv.  i. 
104.)  Many  statues 
have  been  discovered 
with  holes  bored  in 
the  marble,  into 
which  real  ear-rings 
were  inserted ;  of 
which  the  annexed 

o  o 
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engraving,  from  a  bust  found  at  Her- 
ealanenm  sflMs  tn  example.  The 
boles  in  the  ean  still  remain,  and 
die  pupil  of  the  eye  is  also  boUowcd 

to  receive  an  artificial  ono. 

FENES'TRULA.  Same  as  Fenes- 
TELLA.    ApuL  Met  ix.  p.  208. 

FER'CULUM.  In  a  general 
•enee^  that  on  which  anything  is 
borne  \  a  eontracted  form  for  Feri- 
CULUSf ;  c«5pecially  a  tray,  on  which 
a  number  of  dishes  were  brought  up 
at  once  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
eating  room  (Pet.  SaU  36.  2.  Id. 
89.  I.  8net  Aug,  74.) ;  whence  the 
same  word  frequently  implies  the 
dishes  displayed  upon  it,  constituting 
what  we  term  a  course  or  remove. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  Plin.  H,N. 
xxxiii.  47.  Juy.  i.  94. 

S.  A  aorC  of  portable  platform 
borne  by  a  nnmber  of  men  npon 
their  shoulden»  m  solemn  proces- 
sions and  other  paireant"?,  upon  which 
any  object  of  attraction  \^as  placed 
in  order  that  it  might  be  exposed 
to  the  general  gaie  from  an  ele- 
▼ated  positions  ^  example,  the 
images  of  the  gods  at  the  Circen- 
sian  procession  (Suet  Jul.  76.  Com- 
pare Cic.  Off".  \.  36.)  ;  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations  at  a  triumph 
(Suet  Jui.  37.)  ;  and  even  the  cap- 
thres  themaelvei,  when  of  sniBcient 
eonseqnenoe,  were  snijected  to  this 
cruel  exposnre.  (Senec.  Here.  Oet. 
110.)  The  illustration,  from  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  rcprc- 


conquest  of  Jerusalem,  carrj'ing  the 
spoils  of  the  temple,  the  "table  of 
gotd"  (I  Kings,  Tit  48.)  and  trnm- 

pots  on  a  /erculum ;  another  ban- 
relief  on  the  same  arch  represents  m 
group  transporting  the  golden  candle- 
stick in  the  same  manner;  a  frieze 
shows  a  statne  of  the  River  Jordan 
personified,  similarly  tranmrted ; 
and  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Pio-de- 
mentine  Museum  affords  an  example 
of  three  captives,  two  males  and  a 
female,  borne  aloft  upon  a  ftrculum 
of  the  same  description,  by  six  sup- 
porters. 

FERENTA'RIL  A  corps  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  classed 
amongst  the  levU  armatura.  or  light- 
armed  troops.  (Veg.  Mil  i.  20. 
Non.  8.  V.  p.  554.)  They  -were  not 
armed  for  dose  eonfliet,  baring  no 
defensiTO  weapons^  and  only  saek 
offensire  ones  as  were  intended  to 
be  discharged  from  a  distance  (qv(B 
frrrrnfur.  rum  <fU(P  (cnerentur.  Non.  «, 
Dccuriones,  p.  C)20.  Festus,  ».  r.), 
whence  they  are  sometimes  ranked 
with  the  AeeeiuL  Thej  were  pooled 
on  the  wings  in  the  battle  amy  ; 
and  were  chiefly  employed  to  com- 
mence the  attack  by  a  discharge  of 
missiles  (Sal.  Cat.  r,0.  Veg.  /.  r.); 
or  sometimes,  like  the  liorani,  to 
annoy  Uie  enemy  from  between  the 
ranks  of  the  heairy-aiiMd  troopa. 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  35. 

2.  Equites  fcrentarii.  A  mounted 
corps  of  the  same  description,  fur- 
nished with  javelins  for  throwing  at 
a  distance,  instead  of  the  fixed  cayalry 
lance ;  ^vt  ea  wtodo  kabebami  armu 
qucF  ferrentur,  nt  jaadtan^  Varro^ 
L.  L.  Tii.  57. 

FER'ETRUM  and  FERET'RUM 
(^prrpoy).     Strictly    speaking,  a 


seats  eight  Roman  soldiers  at  the 
'^^Hinmph  of  that  emperor,  after  the 


Greek  word,  which  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed by  capuius  (Serr.  ad  VLrg. 
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^n,  vi.  222.);  the  bier,  on  which  a  i 
dead  body  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
or  to  the  funeral  pile  (Virg.  ^n.  vi. 
222.  Ov.  Met  iii.  508.),  represented 
by  the  illustration,  from  a  marble 
tomb  at  Rome. 

2.  Same  as  Ferculum,  2.  Sil.  i 
Ilal.  X.  5G6.  Id.  xvii.  630.  | 

FERRA'RIA,  sc,  fodina  and  offi- 
cina.  An  iron  mine  ;  an  iron  foun- 
dry ;  and  a  blacksmith's  workshop. 
Cffis,  B.  G.  vii.  22.  Liv.  xxxiv.  21. 

FERRA'RIUS,  sc.faber,  or  abso- 
lutely. A  smithy  blacksmith,  ar- 
mourer, who  works  in  iroo,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  other  metals. 


(Plaut.  liud.  ii.  6.  47.  Inscript  ap. 
Spon.  MUccU.  Antiq.  p.  66.)  The 
engraving  represents  Vulcan  and  his 
companions  at  their  forge,  from  a 
Roman  bas-relief. 

FERRITER'IUM.  A  prison 
where  slaves  were  kept  in  chains. 
Plaut  Most  iil  2.  55.  Same  as 
Ergastulitm. 

FERRIT'ERUS.  A  slave  kept 
in  chains.  Plaut  Trin.  iv.  3.  14. 
See  CoMPEDiTus. 

FEURIT'RIBAX.  (Plaut.  Moat 
»i.  1.  9.)    Same  as  precedmg. 

FERULA  (ydpOvi).  The  fennel; 
a  plant  much  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  the  infliction  of  slight 
punishments ;  as  a  schoolmaster's 
ferule  for  chastising  boys  on  the 
hand  (Juv.  SaL  i.  15.),  or  the  back 
(Apul.  Met  ix.  p.  196.)  ;  a  riding 
•witch  (Ov.  A.  Am.  i.  546.) ;  and  a 
cane  for  punishing  slaves  guilty  of 
minor  offences.   (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  119. 


Juv.  vi.  479.)  As  an  instrument  of 
punishment,  the  ferula  was  thus  the 
mildest  of  those  employed  by  the 
ancients. 

FES'TRA.  An  antiquated  form 
of  writing  Fenestra.  (Festus,  «.  v. 
Pet.  Fragm.  xxi.  6.) 

FESTU'CA.  A  slight  rod,  with 
which  the  lictor  of  a  pr»tor  touched 
the  head  of  a  slave  whose  owner  had 
restored  him  to  freedom.  (Plaut  Mil. 
iv.  i.  15.  Id.  Pers.  v.  174.)  Also 
called  ViN DICTA. 

FETIA'LES  (<^€TM£A«if  and  ^ttt*- 
aA-Js).  The  members  of  a  college  of 
heralds  at  Rome  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  seeking  redress 
of  grievances  from  hostile  states, 
carrying  declarations  of  war,  and 
assisting  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
of  peace.  They  carried  with  them  a 
wand  {caduceus)^  as  the  emblem  of 
amity,  and  a  spear,  as  the-  token  of 
war,  which  they  hurled  across  the 
hostile  frontier  when  hostilities  were 
decided  on.  (Gell.  x.  27.)  The  an- 
nexed figure,  from  an  engraved  gem, 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  Fetialis 
about  to  depart  upon  a  hostile  mis- 


sion from  the  columna  bellica,  on 
which  the  figure  of  Minerva  is  seen 
in  the  act  of  discharging  a  spear,  as 
above  described. 

F  I  B'  U  L  A  (ir€p<JvT7,  irtJpin;,  4yrrf}). 
A  brooch,  employed  in  fastening 
various  parts  of  the  dress,  both  in 
male  and  female  attire  (Liv.  xxvii. 
19.  Ov.  3/ff.  ii.  412.  Id.  viii.  318.); 
such  as  the  chlamys,  palla,  pallium, 
o  o  2 
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saguni,  and  paludamentiim,  but  not 
the  toga,  which  was  wrapped  on  the 
hody  by  the  ampli- 
tnde  of  its  own 
Ibldi,  and  did  not 
require  anything  to 
fix  it.  Brooches 
■were  made  of  vari- 
ous materials  and 
pattens,  in  bone, 
vraejt  bronse,  the 
preeious  metals,  and 
of  valuable  Ftones 
set  in  gold ;  upon 
the  same  principle 
as  is  still  adopted, 
with  a  sharp  pin 
(oetts,  irtp6pfi)f 
which  shifted  into  a  catch  on  the 
rim  of  the  ornament,  and  were  oom- 
monly  used  to  fasten  loose  draperies 
under  the  throat,  or  on  the  point  of 
the  shoidder,  like  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  fictile  rase. 

2.  A  (^asp ;  such  as  were  used 
more  particularly  for  fastening  belts, 
girdles,  and  articles  of  a  like  nature 
(Virg.  A^n.  iv.  139.),  made  with  a 
hook  instead  of  a  pin,  which  fastened 
into  an  eye  on  the  oppodta  end  of 
the  belt  from  that  to  wmch  the  fiMa 
is  fixed,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
representing  an  original  military  belt 
discovered  at  Paestum;  which  like- 

i 

wise  illustrates  such  expressions  as 
fibula  adimco  mursu  (Calpum.  EcL 
vii.  81.),  and  fibula  mordaci  dente* 
Sidoii.  Cbm.  il  397. 

3.  A  bveUe;  employed  in  ikilen- 
iiV  gudles,  belts*  stnpi»  hanwas,  and 


V.  313.  Id.  xii.  274.):  usually  made 
in  the  same  form  as  our  own,  as 
shown  bj^  the  annexed  examples,  all 
from  ancient  originals.  But  buckles 
were  often  made  in  a  much  more 
costly  style,  and  of  ebboiate  work* 


1 


Ihings  of  that  description  (Virg.  j£h.  » 


manship,  as  productions  of  art,  in* 
tended  to  be  bestowed  as  rewards 
of  valour  upon  the  military  (Liv. 
xxxix.  31.),  or  worn  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiil 
12.)  ;  a  speehnenof  which  is  afforded 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  ftxMn  an 
original  of  silver  found  at  Hetvola- 
neum.  The  square  part  was  rivetted 
on  to  a  belt  by  studs  passing  through 
the  four  holes  visible  in  the  en- 
graving; the  other  part,  which  is 
slightly  mutihrted  at  the  end,  Ibrmed 
the  buckle,  with  an  ornamental 
tongue,  which  worked  upon  a  pin 
run  through  the  centre  of  the  onia- 
ment 

4.  A  buckle,  was  also  employed 
fbr  ftstening  the  fillet  or  bandeau 
(tema,vAto)  which 
young  women  wore 
round  the  head,  to 
keep  their  hair  in 
set  VirgU  de- 
scribes Camilla 
with  her  hair  con> 
fined  in  this  way 
(jEn.  vii.  815.); 
and  tlie  annexed 
bust,  from  a  bronze 
statue  found  at  Uerculaneum,  shows 
the  end  of  the  bandeau  passed  nnder 
a  guard  beyond  the  boekle  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  costomary  at  the 
present  day. 
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5.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  many 
things  which  fieisten  Tarious  objects 
togeuier;  as  m  trenail  in  carpentry 
C&s.  B.G.iY.  17.);  &n  instnunoit 
employed  in  the  olive  press  room 
(Cato,  /?.//.  iii.  5);  a  band  which 
braces  the  withies  in  a  basket  toge- 
ther (Cato,  B.H.  xxjti.  1.) »  and 
n  oootriTsnoe  adopted  hj  surgeons 
for  closing  wounds  (Ored^,  dyttHip), 
which  compressed  the  lips  of  the 
orifice,  and  held  them  together,  when 
sewing  (sutura)  was  either  inexpe> 
dieut  or  impossible.  Celsus.  v.  26. 
S8.  16,  7.  4. 

FICTILE  (ic^MtfMr).  A  general 
name  given  to  any  thing  made  of 
earthenware  or  potter's  clay ;  in- 
cluding vessels,  moalds,  or  casts  in 
terra-cotta,  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

FICTOU  ix\dffTris),  A  general 
term  for  any  artist  who  nuStels  in 
ciny,  wax,  or  any  plastic  material,  as 
contradistiDguished  from  one  who 
works  in  bronze,  marble,  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  solid  substances. 
(Cic.  Frufjm.  ap.  Lactant.  ii.  8.  Plin. 
£p-  i.  10.)     The  annexed  ligure, 


from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Al- 
bani,  represents  an  artist  of  this 
description,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
small  wooden  stick  held  in  the  left 
hand,  which  artists  still  muTersally 
make  use  of  to  form  their  models  in 
clay  ;  the  very  fine  or  delicate  con- 
tours were  also  finished  with  the 
liogers  and  nails,  which  gave  rise  to 


the  expression  ad  unguem  f act  us  homo 
(Uor.  SaL    i.   5.  32.),  meaning  a 
Jtnitkid  gentleman. 

I    8.  A  sort  of  conftctioner,  or  artiste^ 

who  executed  models  in  pastry  or 
wax  of  different  animals  required  for 
sacrifice  in  certain  religious  rites, 
but  which  could  not  be  themselves  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose.  Ennius  ap, 
I  Varro^  L,L,  ^44.  Senr.  ad  Yirg. 

'  ^n.  ii.  1 16. 

FIDE'LIA.  A  sort  of  vessel, 
jar,  or  pot  made  of  earthenware,  or 
glass  (Columell.  xii.  38.  I.),  the  dis- 
,  tiuctive  properties  of  which  are  not 
>  known ;  further  than  that  it  was 
employed  for  holding  cement  (Cic 
Fam,  vii.  29.),  as  well  as  Tarioas 
other  things.  Plant.  Aul.  iv.  2,  15. 
Pers.  SaL  y.  18a.  ColumelL  xii. 
10.  4. 

F I D  E  S  or  F 1 D I S.    A  pparently 
I  from  the  Greek  a^tSi?,  cat-yut ;  whence 
;  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  stringed 
instrument,  such  as  the  lyra,  cheli/s, 
cHhara.    Varro^  ii.  ii.  iL  5.  12.  Ov. 
Fofit.  v.  104. 

FliyiCEN.  A  general  term  for 
a  male  performer  on  any  stringed 
,  instrument  Cic  Fam.  is.  S2. 
I  FIDIC'INA.  A  general  term  for 
,  a  female  performer  on  any  stringed 
I  instrument  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  2.  59. 
I  F I  Die  U  LA.  Diminutive  of 
FiDis.  A  small  or  thin  musical 
I  String.  Cic. iV:i>.  lis. 
'  S.  Mostly  in  the  plnndtFrnncuLJif 
I  a  conttrivance  for  torturing  slaveSi 
I  consisting  of  a  number  of  thin  cords  ; 
!  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  appara- 
I  tus,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
,  it  was  applied,  is  involved  in  uncer- 
1  tatnty.  8net.  CaL  89.  Seneca,  /ro, 
iii.  3.  and  19. 

FIG'ULUS  (K«paM«^f).  Any  artist 
or  mechanic  who  works  in  clay  ;  as, 
one  who  makes  figures  and  ornaments 
in  terra-cotta  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 
43.),  represented  hj  the  preceding 
illnstration  i  a  brick'maker  (Jut.  x. 
171.),  represented  hy  the  engraving 
«.  Lateraria  ;  a  jtotter  (Varro, 
a.  It  ill  15.  2.^  of  which  trade  the 
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ADiiezed  figure,  from  an  Egyptian 
painting,  aifords  an  example.  The 
potter  liu  on 
the  ground  be* 
fore  his  wheel 
(rota),  on  the 
top  of  which 
U  placed  the 
lump  of  clay, 
which  he  forms 
into  shape  with 
his  thumbs  and  fingers,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  now  practised. 
An  engraved  gem  (Caylus,  Rccueil, 
ftc.  W.  62.)  represeoti  ao  aituan  of 
the  same  description,  with  a  model- 
ling stick  in  his  hand,  sitting  before 
a  fictile  vase,  which  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  miniature  kiln,  to  indicate 
that  he  is  giving  the  last  finish  before 
•ending  it  to  the  oren. 

FIM'BRIA  (Mmw,  «^em/>  A 
fiw^  or  ornamental  border  to  a 
piece  of  cloth 
(Celsus,  ii.  6. 
Varro,     Z.  Z. 

79.),  gene- 
rally prodoeed 
bj  leanng  the 
extremities  of 
the  warp 
threads  upon 
the  cloth  after 
it  had  been  romoYod  from  the  loom 
(see  Tela  Rbota)}  but  rieh  taieds 
and  fringes  were  iometimes  made 
separately,  and  sewn  on  to  the  fabric 
at  pleasure.  Julius  Cajsar  wore 
them  round  the  wrists  of  a  long- 
•leeved  tonic.  (Suet.  Ctts,  45.)  The 
illoitration  ia  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 

F I  M  B  R I  A  '  T  U  S  {dvwtn6s). 
Furnished  with  tassels  or  fringes. 
The  preceding  wood-cut  shows  a 
table  napkin  ornamented  in  this  wa^ ; 
bat  friagai  upon  wearing  apparel  m 
works  or  art  an  mora  capeeially 
introdaoed  to  charaeteriae  royal  per- 
sonages of  foreign  and  barbarous 
nations,  like  the  captive  princes  on 
the  Arch  of  Constantine,  or  the 
Egyptian  pnc&thood,  especially  Isis  | 


and  her  attendants,  one  of  whom  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, from  a  Pom- 
peian  paintings  in 
the  exact  costtmie 
which  Herodotus 
ascribed  to  that 
clas6  (ii.  81.).  It 
was  a  mark  of  tin- 
golafity  in  Jnlina 
Cssar  thai  he  wore 
a  fringe  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  tunic 
(Suet,  C(Es.  45.); 
for  amongst  both 
Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans such  an  appendage 
garded  as  exclusively  f< 
2.  As  applied  to  whips,  see  Fla- 

GBUM,  3. 

FISCEL'LA.  Diminutive  of  Fis- 
cnra.  A  smaU  basket  made  of 
wieker  work  or 
inihei,  dt  eommon 

use  in  gardening, 
farming,  and  dairy 
operations  ;  parti- 
cularly to  hold  a 
sort  of  oheese  made 
cream  (TibuU.  ii 
ricotta  by  the  modem  Italians ;  one 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  cut, 
with  the  cheese  in  it,  from  an  ori^- 
nal,  as  it  was  found  at  Pompeii. 

S.  (fifih).  A  small  basket  pot 
over  the  noses  of  oxen,  as  a  moasle, 
to  prevent  them  from  cropping  the 
young  ahoou  of  the  ' 


with  eosdled 
8.  15.x  called 


ploughing  (CatOk  JZ.  17.  54.  5.  Plin. 
//.  .V.  xTul  49.  §  S.)t  and  of  other 
animals  of  a  vicioos  nature  to  prevent 

their  biting,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  from  the  Theodo* 
sxan  Column.    Ginzrot,  85.  3. 
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FISCCL'LUS.  DiuitQuuve  of 
Ttacm.  Sune  FncatA,  Colu- 
Diell.  xii.  38.  6. 

FIS^CINA.   A  large  bi^ct,  made 

of  osiers,  Spanish  broom,  or  nishe*?, 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  oat -door 
work,  iu  gardens,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  agricaltural  operations,  in 
the  tame  maaner  aa  the  JbnUa ;  as 
a  fruit  basket  (Cic  Ft  17.) ;  a  cheese 
basket  (Mart.  i.  44.)  ;  a  muzzle  for 
horse*;  fPlin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  7.)  ;  ntid 
in  the  \>ini'  :md  oil  press  roon  tor 
coDUuumg  the  grapes  or  oliTes  whilst 
mder  the  aetioo  ot  ih%  pnaa  beam 
(ColomeU.  xii.  39.  8.%  the  aae  and 
action  of  which  are  explained  and 
exhibited  by  the  article  and  iUoatra- 

tion,  *.  ToBCULAR,  1. 

FIS'CUS.  A  large  basket  of  the 
same  description  and  uses,  as  de- 
aerihed  «nder  the  two  preeedmg 
wordai  and  eipedally  employed  in 

the  squeezing  of  grapes  and  oliTes. 
ColamelL  xii.  52.  2.  lb.  47.  9. 

2.  It  wonld  appear  that  thi-  f Ro- 
mans made  use  of  a  basket  ot  this 
hind  for  the  eostodf  of  ooin  (ac 
Farr.  I.  8.  Pfasdr.  li,  7.);  whenoe 
die  term  fiscua  came  to  be  applied 
nnder  the  Empire  to  that  portion  of 
the  pnblic  revenue  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  the  sove- 
reign, like  our  "civil  list,**  as  con- 
tndistinguisbed  fhim  the  personal 
and  private  property  of  the  prince 
(re*  privata  Principis^  ratio  C<rsaris)^ 
and  from  the  Exohf-quer,  or  Treasury 
of  the  State  (arartum ),  out  of  which 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were 
defrayed.  Bnl  this  disttnctta  b  not 
always  strictly  oheerred* 

FIS^SIPES.  aoren  footed; 
whence  used  to  designiate  a  revd  ])en 
(Auson.  Epist  vii.  50.),  which  was 
made,  like  our  own,  with  a  split  at 
the  nibs :  see  the  illustration  s, 
AminnNi»  5» 

PISTU'CA.  A  rammtr,  with 
which  walls  of  masonry,  floorings, 
and  pavements  were  levelled  and 
coQsoiuiuted  (Plin.  H.  JW  xxxvi.  61. 
CaUiy  R.  R.  26.  2. ),  as  shown  by  the 


annexed  example,  from  the  Coliinin 
of  Tngan ;  also  employed  for  driving 
pilee  imder  water 
(Ces.  B.  G.  iv. 
17.)  ;  but  that, 
from  the  nature 
of  the  service 
performed,  must 
hare  been  a 
much  larger  and 
more  powerful 
instniment,  and  probably  WM  worked 
hy  machinery. 

FISTUCA'TUS.  Beaten  down, 
consolidated,  or  driven  in  with  a 
rammer  {  fistuca).  Yitmr.  4.  0. 
Plin.  H.  y.  xxxtL  88. 

FISTULA  (<f«X^K).  A  water 
pipe.  (Cic  liabir.  ptrd.  ]  1  Front  in. 
Aq.  25.)  These  were  genprnlly 
made  of  lead ;  but  in  the  Villa  of 
Antoninnt  Pini  at  Lanarium,  a  por- 
tion of  one  baa  been  diaeovcffedv 
weighing  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  of  pure  silver,  so  that  the 
description  of  Statins  ( Si/lv.  i.  5. 
48.),  which  records  a  similar  extra- 
vagance, is  not  a  poetic  fiction.  The 
example  here  given  represents  part 


of  an  original  exea^ted  in  Rome, 
where  many  similar  specimena  have 

])een  found,  all  of  which  possess  the 
same  peculiarity  of  form  as  here  ob- 
servable, being  compressed  at  the 
top,  but  circular  below. 

8.  C(rtJpi7|).  A  Pta'a  pipe,  made 
of  the  atalks  of  the  reed,  cane,  or 
hemlock.  (Virg.  EeL  u.  86.  TSboU. 
ii.  5.  31.)    See  A  RT'vtx>,  6. 

3.  A  writing  pen  made  of  reed  or 
cane.  (Pers.  iii.  14.)  See  Aritndo,  5. 

4.  (ica0rr^p).  A  raetal  catheter, 
diftinffoiahed  by  the  aneient  sorgeona, 
as  well  aa  our  own,  into  two  sorts, 
the  male  and  female.  (Celans,  ynk 
26.  1.)    Sec  Catheter. 

5.  An  implement  employ (d  by 
the  shoemaking  trade  ;  periiups,  a 
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shoe-raaker's  punch.  Flin.  H»  N. 
xvii.  23. 

6.  A  roBing  pm  for  making  pastry. 
Apic.  42. 

7.  Fistula  farraria^  ferraria^  or 
serrata.  Supposed  to  be  a  machine 
for  grindiiifr  corn  (Plin.  //.  A'^  xviii. 
23.  (Jato,  IL  ii.  10.  3.),  but  the  read- 
lofff  «re  oneertain  ;  aome  of  the  old 
emtioiia  of  Cato  have  fiae^  fori" 
nart'a. 

FISTl'LA'TOR.  One  who  blows 
the  Pan's  pipe  (Jistula)^  Cic.  Or.  ill. 
61.,  in  which  passage  it  is  specially 
used  to  designate  a  piper  employed 
hy  the  Roman  orators  to  antat  tbiem 
in  keeping  their  voices  at  a  proper 
pitch,  one  of  whonif  it  is  insinuated 
by  Cicero,  always  accompanied 
Gracchus  when  he  spoke  in  public. 

FISTULA'TUS.  Hollow,  perfo- 
rated, or  fitted  with  tnbea.  Suet 
A'sro^  31. 

FLABEU/IFEB.   In  a  general 
sense,  any  one  who  carries  a  fan 
(JlabeUmu) ;  the  name  is  specially 
given  to  young 
slaves   of  the 
male  or  female 
sex  (Piant 
Trin.  ii.  1.  29.), 
whose  business 
it  was  to  carry 
their  mistress's 
fen,   and  fen 
her  when  re- 
quired. The 
illustration  re- 
presents Cupid 
as     the  fan- 
bearer  of  Ariadne,  lamenting  her  de- 
aertion,  in  «  Pompeian  pamting; 
other  designa  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
on  fictile  Tases,  exhibit  females  in  a  | 
similar  capacity. 

FLABKLI/UM  (^iWf).  A  fan. 
(Tereut.  Eun,  iiL  5.  50.)  The  fans 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  kdies 
were  made  with  the  leaves  of  the 
lotus  plant,  of  peaooek's  feathers 
(Prop.  ii.  24.  11.),  or  some  expansive 
material,  painted  in  brilliant  colours 
(Mart  iii.  82.) ;  were  not  constructed 


to  open  and  shut,  like  ours,  but  were 
stiffs  and  had  a  long  handle,  the 
most  convenient 
form  for  the 
manner  in  which 
they  were  used  ; 
viz.  for  one  per- 
son to  fan  an- 
other, a  slave 
being  always 
employed  for 
t lie  purpose,  f  FLAnELLiFER.)  The 
left-hand  fipure  in  the  illustration 
represents  a  i'mi  of  lotus  leaf,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting ;  the  right^iand 
one^  of  peacock's  feathers,  feorn  m 
painting  discovered  at  Stabia. 

FLAGKLLUM  {n<Urrii).  A  ral, 
or  scourge  ;  made  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  knotted  and  twisted  tails,  like 
the  numerous  feelers  of  the  ()ol}  pus, 
which  are  eonaeqoentlT  designated 
by  the  same  name  (Or.  MeL  ir. 
867.);  chiefly  employed  for  the 
punishment  of  slaves.  (Juv.  vi.  478. 
Uor.  Sat,  u  2.  41.  lb,  3.  119.  Mar- 


cell.  J)i(j.  4S.  19.  10.)  Though  a 
diminutive  of  Fi^agrum,  it  was  in 
reality  an  inatrament  of  greater  tete* 
rity  ;  the  diminntive  only  ap^lving  lo 
the  fineness  of  the  fibres  whMn  cooi* 
posed  it,  but  which,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, increased  the  sufferings  inflicted. 
Conse(|uently,  it  is  characterised  by 
the  epithet  horribiU:  in  some  cases, 
even  prodncing  death  (Hor.  flL  cc.)  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  wound  pro- 
duced by  it  is  always  specified  by 
words  which  arc  descriptive  of  cut- 
ting, such  as  ca:dtre,  secure,  scmdere 
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(Hor.  Jnv.  H.  rr.  Ov.  in 
contr^'li^tinction  to  tliose  ct>niiected 
with  Jiayrumy  which  express  an 
aetion  of  thumping  or  pounding,  sach 
9m  pinMere  or  rumpere.  The  scourge 
lield  the  upright  figure  in  the  il- 
lustration, which  is  copied  from  the 
device  o!i  thf  h■^}^d\e  of  a  bronze  jug 
found  at  i'oiupeii,  is  no  doubt  in- 
tendixi  to  represent  one  of  these  in- 
•tmments;  but  it  irill^  be  readily 
eonceiTed  ih>m  tbe  minoteneis  of 
the  design,  eonsequent  upon  the 
confined  space  nl1nt?e<l  to  it,  thnt  it 
affords  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
real  object. 

2.  A  driving-whip  (Virg.  jEn.  v. 
579.  SiL  440.);  in  which  case 
we  may  jnf^  that  it  designates  one 
of  a  aererer  description  than  those 
commonly  used  ;  with  two  or  f)<roe 
tboDgs,  for  instaDce,  instead  of  a  bin* 


jik*  one  like  the  scufica.  The  speci- 
men iiere  introduced  is  used  by  a 
Triton  in  a  Pompeian  painting. 

3.  The  thong  attached  to  a  har- 
poon (acHty,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
inp:  it  back  nirain  to  the  person  who 
had  launched  it.  Virg,  j£tL  tL  730. 
ServiuH  ad  I. 

FLA'GRUM.     An  instrument 

employed  chiefly  for  the  pooiihment 

of  slaves  (Plaut  a^r,,,...,.r,^^ 
Amph,  iv.  2.  10.  vr''wi<iitt4»4S^ 

>frtrt.  y.]v.  79.  \ 
con?>istmg  of  se- 
veral chains  with 
knobs  of  metal  at 
their  eztremitief  (whence  durum, 
JnT.  ▼.  172.x  appended  to  a  short 
handle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
whip  ;  but  which  dealt  out  heavy 
blows  rather  than  lashes;  conse- 
quently the  effects  produced  by  it 
•re  deaeribed  by  words  ezpressiTe  of 
thnm|nng,  powidiog,  and  breaking 
(pmsere.  Plant.  Merc,  ii.  3.  80.  rum- 
pert,  UIpL  Dig,  47.  10.  9.)»  and  not 


of  cutting,  or  lashing,  which  is  clia- 
racteristic  of  the  Jiageiium,  lAvy 
(xxviii.  IL),  however,  has  casa 
Jlagro,  The  illustration  is  copied 
jfrom  an  original  foimd  at  Herculsf- 
neam,  in  the  houses  of  which  city 
other  «;pee!Tii*'ns  have  been  found, 
with  two  and  live  tails,  but  otherwise 
of  similar  character  to  the  pi*eseut. 

2.  Flagrum  talit  UaaeUaHMm  iitdur^ 
ri|  htrrplSrfmhtnii),  A  whip  com- 
posed of  a  number 
of  long  lashes  ( pro- 
lixe  Jimhriatmii), 
with  the  pastern 
bones  {JjuIi^  of  sheep 
tied  np  in  them, 
and  affixed  to  a 
sliort  handle,  with 
which  the  priests  of 
Cybele  afffcted  to 
flog  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing  eonpassion 
amongst  the  ig- 
norant multitude. 
(Apul.  Met.  viiL 
p.  173.)  The  ex- 
ample annexed, 
corresponding  in  every  res^ieotwith 
the  above  description,  is  copied  ftom 
a  marble  bas-relief  representing  Cy- 
hele  surroMnded  by  various  imple- 
ments etnployed  iu  her  worship,  of 
which  the  above  forms  one. 

3.  Flagrum  Jimbriatum  (Apul.  /.  c), 
ftamished  with  a  nnmber  of  lashes, 
which  hang  together  like  a  ftinge 
(Jimbria),  whence  the  name. 

FLAMEN.  A  Flamen  ;  the  title 
given  to  an^  Roman  priest  attached 
to  the  service  of  some  single  divi- 
nity (Cic  Leg.  ii  8.),  each  being 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
deity  to  whom  he  ministered  (Varr(H 
L.  i.  V.  84.)  ;  as  Dialis,  of  Jupiter ; 
MartialiMf  of  "Mars  ;  Qu{rinali.<:,  of 
Romulus.  His  pontifical  dress  was 
the  lana,  festened  by  a  brooch  at  the 
throat,  and  the  cap  called  apex,  with 
an  oliTc  stick  and  flock  of  wool  on 
its  crown.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  JSn, 
lY.  262. 
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FLAMIN'ICA.  The  wife  of  the 
Flamen  Dialis.    Festus,  «.  Flamen. 

FLAMMEA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes,  or  deals  in,  Jlammea,  Plmnt 
Ami,  iii.  5.  35.  and  Flammeum. 

FLAMM'KOLT'M.  Diminutive 
of  Flammki  m  ;  not,  however,  mean- 
ing small  in  bize,  but  of  a  very  fine 
and  thin  textore ;  oonseqaentij,  of 
greater  value.   Juv.  x.  334. 

FLAM'MEUM.  The  marriage 
Teil,  worn  by  a  Roman  bride  on  her 
wedding  day.  It  was  of 
a  deep  and  brilliant  yel- 
low colour  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxl  92,),  like  a  flame, 
flpom  which  eireomttance 
the  name  arose ;  and  of 
large  dimensions,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  whole 
person  from  head  to  foot. 
Ihiring  the  ceremony  it 
was  worn  over  the  head, 
to  shield  the  downcast 
looks  of  virgin  modesty 
(Lucan.  ii.  361.),  as  exhibited  in  the 
above  figure,  from  a  Roman  marble, 
representing  a  bride  (nupta)  at  her 
wedding  ;  and  waf  to  kept  until  she 
arrired  at  her  new  home,  when  she 
was  unveiled  by  her  husband ;  as 
exemplified  by  the  annexed  figure, 
also  from  a  Boman  marble,  which 


repreaenta  a  yonng  bride  aittrng  on 
a  eooeh,  with  the  flammenm  aUll  on 
her  shoaldetii  though  nnreiled,  and 

exhibiting  a  very  natural  gesture  of 
feminine  modesty,  or  regret  for  the 
loss  of  her  old  friends  and  com- 
panions. 


FLAM  ML  LA.  A  banner  used 
in  late  timet  bj  some  of  the  cavalry 
regiments    or  the 

Roman  armies  (Ve- 
get  Alii.  ii.  1.  Id. 
iii.  5.)  ;  which  may 
have  received  the 
name  from  being  of 
a  yellow  colonr,  like 
the  bridal  veil  (flam- 
metm) ;  or  from  be- 
ing notched  at  the 
end  into  long  pointed  forks,  like  a 
Hame  {flamma),  a  specimen  of  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  wood-cut 
from  the  areh  of  Septimios  Severoa. 

FOCA'LE  {KpwrffMmy  A 
wrapper  for  the  neck 
and  jaws  {faucen, 
quasi  faucalc)^  like 
our  nech'cloth  or 
cramt}  originally 
only  worn  by  deli- 
cate persons  and  in- 
valids (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  255.  Quint,  xi.  3.  144.),  not  as  an 
ordinary  part  of  the  Roman  costume, 
as  it  is  of  ours ;  but  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Empire  forced  the  Roauui 
soldier  to  endue  tfie  aererities  of 
northern  climates,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  army  ; 
for  it  is  universally  worn  hy  the 
troops  in  the  armies  of  Tr^jau,  An- 
toninQ%  and  Septimina  SeVema,  in 
the  manner  ahown  by  the  ann^ed 
example,  the  ends  of  which  hang 
down  over  the  chest  exactly  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Scholiast  on  Horace 
{Lc.)f  a  cdlis  dependcntia,  ad  Joven- 
duM  coilum,  et  Jaucet  contra  frigus 


FOCA'RIUS.  One  of  the  lowest 

class  of  household  slaves,  attached  to 
the  kitchen  department,  where  he 
had  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  pro- 
bably perform  the  common  drudgery 
of  thephiee.   Ulp.  Jhg,  4.  9. 1. 

S.  Foearia,  A  fenrale  alaye  cid- 
ployed  in  the  above  services ;  a  kit- 
chen-maid. Ulp^  Dig,  33.  7.  IS. 
Pomp.  ib.  15. 

FOCULUS.    Diminutive  of  Fo- 
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C178 ;  any  small  or  portable  fire-plaee ; 
eapeeialrjr  in  the  following  specific 

senses  and  uses  :  — 

1.  The  cavity  on  the  top  of  an 
altar  for  burnt -offerings,  within 
which  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled (LiT.  ii  12.); 
whence  also  nsed  for 
the  altar  itself.  (Cic. 
Dom.  47.)  The  exam- 
ple represents  a  small 
marble  altar,  showing 
the  JbculuM  at  the  top, 
IWnn  an  original  fennd  at  Antinm. 

S.  (^Icxdpiop).  A  hrazier^  or  cha- 
fing-dish, in  which  charcoal  or  wood- 
■shes  were  burnt,  for  the  purpose  of 
warniini;  apartments.  Many  of  these 
have  been  discoTered  in  the  houses 
of  Herenlaneun  mid  Pompeii  both 


nmnd  and  sqoare,  bat  similar  in 
general  charaeter  to  the  specimen 
annexed,  from  an  original  of  bronze. 

3.  A  small  portable  stove  or  fire- 
place, employed  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes.  (Plant. 
CapL  iv.  2.  67.  Jav. 
Sol  ill  S62.)  The  ex- 
ample, from  a  painting 
fotuid  in  Herculancum, 
shows  the  stove  raised 
upon  a  stand  supported 
on  three  legs,  in  order 
to  give  room  fiir  venti- 
lation nndemeath,  the 
door  in  ftx>nt  throogh  which  the 
charcoal  was  to  be  inserted,  and  a 
vessel  on  the  top,  containinf^  the  in- 
gredients which  the  tigure  stirs  round 
whilst  they  boil. 

FOCUS  (hrrla,  i<rx<ipa).  A  /ire- 
place  f  the  hearth  of  a  hoose.  (Cic 
St'Ji.  IG.  Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  5.  Tiboll  i. 
1.  Ci.)  Araonp^st  the  Romans,  the 
hearth  was  consecrated  to  the  Lares^ 
and  held  as  a  sacred  spot  in  the 
house }  consequently,  it  was  situated 
in  the  public  hall,  or  atriom,  where 


the  altar  of  the  household  gods  also 
stood  (see  Aba,  5.) :  hence  the  frequent 

juxtaposition  of  the  words  pro  oris  et 
Jbcis  in  solemn  adjurations.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  square  platform  of  stone 
or  bricks,  raiiBed  a  few  inches  only 
from  the  groond,  as  is  manifested  by 
numerous  instances  still  visible  at 
Pompeii  ;  npon  this  the  fire  was 
kindled  with  logs  of  wood  resting 
upon  andirons  (rartp),  hut  in  most 
cases  without  any  flue  or  chimney  to 
carry  off  the  smoke. 

S.  Same  as  Foculvs,  1.  The 
hollow  part  at  the  top  of  an  altar,  for 
burnt -offerings,  in  which  the  fire  was 
kindled ;  thence,  the  altar  itself, 
Ov.  A.  A.  i.  637.  TibuU.  i.  8.  70. 

3.  FccuB  turicremta.  A  brazier 
or  fire-pan,  made  of  metal  and  Air- 
nished  with  han- 
dles for  the 
convenience  of 
transport  from 
place  to  place, 
and  placed  npon 
solemn  occa- 
sions before  the 
altar  or  statue 
of  a  divinity,  to 
serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  censer 
for  bnming  pas- 
tiles  of  frankincense.  (Or.  Mer.  ii. 
18.  Marini,  Fr,  Arv.  p.  311.)  The 
illustration,  from  an  ancient  Roman 
fresco,  exhibits  a  female  with  a  dish 
of  pastilcs  in  her  left  hand,  and  the 
focus  turicremu  burning  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  into  which  she  drops  them 
one  by  one. 

4.  A  sort  of  hot  plate,  invented  by 
the  luxurious  Romans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  their  soups  and  ra- 
gouts thoroughly  hot  when  brought 
to  table.  It  was  made  of  metal,  and 
contained  a  fire  of  kindled  charcoal, 
as  well  as  the  dish  or  vessel  with 
the  viands  ready  cooked,  all  of  which 
were  thus  carried  up  at  once  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room,  which 
Seneca  expresses  by  saying  the  kit- 
chen accompanies  the  meal — adina 
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r.i  ninn  proMtquitw,  (Seoec.  Ep.  78.) 
The  iUoBtntion  reprewDte  an  utensil 


riJ  Ljjk — 


of  this  kind,  from  an  original  in 
bronze  found  at  l*onjpeii,  witli  a 
section  of  the  inside,  and  a  drawing 
of  the  pan  which  contained  the  Tiands, 
placed  between  them.  The  ehareoal 
was  inserted  and  replenished  through 
the  small  door  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
smoke  escaped  through  two  aper- 
tures at  the  sides,  each  ornamented 
by  a  lion's  head  ;  the  handles  at  the 
top  senred  to  carry  it;  and  the  pan 
was  let  in  at  the  top,  where  it  was 
sapported  over  the  fire  hy  the  rim 
round  its  surface. 

FODI'NA  (uiraWovX  A  mine 
from  which  minerals,  &c.  are  dug ; 
each  particular  mine  being  marlced  by 
a  distinguishing  epithet;  as,  auri  fo- 
tltna^  a  gold  mine  ;  argimti  foditm,  a 
silver  mine ;  wliich  are  also  fre- 
quently written  as  one  word,  Ulp. 
hig.  27.  y.  3.  Vitruv.  Plin. 

F(ENIS'ECA,  tXENlSEC'TOR, 
F<EMISEX'.  A  mower  of  grass  with 
a  scythe,  as  contradistinguished  from 
a  reaper  of  corn  with  a  sickle.  Co- 
himell.  ii.  18.  5.  Id.  xi  1. 12.  Varro, 

It  Ii.  i.  49.  2. 

FOLLICIILA  RK  {iiffKwfia).  The 
shaft  of  an  oar  at  the  point  where  it  pro- 

tmdesftmnthe   

oarport,which    .    .  —  

was  encircled     ^vV  \\V  ^  Vs 
by  a  leather 

cap    or    bag         \AV^  ^ 

and  tear  of  the  oar,  and  prevent  the 
water  in  heavy  seus  flrom  entering 
the  yessel  through  the  port.  Both 


the  form  and  situation  of  this  cap  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  illustration, 
which  represents  several  oars  fur- 
nished with  the  guard  described,  as 
they  are  seen  on  the  side  of  a  -wm&A 
in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Albani. 
FOLLIC'ULUS.    DiminttUve  of 

FoLLIS. 

POLL  IS.  A  ball  injiated  u  iUi  air, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  which,  from 
its  lightness,  was  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  amusement  of  very  yoniig 

or  old  people,  as  afiFording  exercise 
without  violent  exertion.  (Mart, 
xiv.  47.)  The  annexed  illustration 
is  from  the  device  on  a  coin  of  Gor- 
dian  iii.,  as  publi&hed  by  Mercuriali 


(Gi/mn.  p.  120.) ;  and  resembles,  both 
in  the  size  of  the  inflated  bladder, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, an  amusement  still  common 
in  Italy,  known  as  the  game  of  the 
big  hall  (i/  giwBodd  oaUtmM\  at  which 
the  players  have  tneir  right  arms, 
from  tlM  elbow  to  the  wrist,  covered 
with  a  guard  like  that  exhibited  in 
the  enpravinp  ;  with  this  they  strike 
the  ball,  which  another  person  de- 
livers to  them,  as  the  howler  does  at 
ericket 

2.  A  cushion  or  mattress  inflated 
with  air,  instead  of  stufied  with  fea- 
thers, which  latter  was  considered 
more  luxurious.    Laniprid.  Elag.  25. 

3.  A  large  leather  bag  for  holding 
money  (Juv.  xiv.  28l.)t  especially 
used  in  the  army  as  a  military  chest 
for  keeping  the  soldiers*  pay.  Veg. 
Mii.  ii.  20. 
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4.  (<pv(ra).  A  />flir  of  bellows ; 
comistiog  of  two  boards,  vilh  ao 
air-valve  ( pan/ui\  nnited 

a  hkia  of  ox  or  cow 
Ikide,  ao  at  to  fiHrm  a 
tDMluiie  nmUv  to  what 
we  now  nae,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  figure, 
from  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 
in  the  collection  of  J^ice* 
tos  {Lucent,  vi.  24.  2.)» 
Cie.  J>.  I  20.  Pen. 
w.  11.  Bellows,  also 
made  of  goafs  skin  (foUes  kircini)^ 
are  mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat.  i.  4. 
19.');  and  of  hull's  hide  (Jhiies  tau- 
riHi)  by  Virgii  i^Geory.  iv.  171.);  but 

this  kttar  la  only  to  l>e  taken  aa  a 
poetical  expreasion,  or  waa  writteD  in 

ignorance  of  a  well  known  fact,  that 
hull's  leather  is  unfit  for  making 
bellows.  Heckmnri,  Hist,  of  Invent 
tionSf  vol.  1.  p.  G4.  i.oiidon.  1846. 

5.  foliis  fabrilis.    A  blacksmith's 

beUowa  (LiT*  zumiL  7.)  of  large 
dimenaioot,  tueh  aa  employed  in  our 
forges;  of  which  aa  inatance  is  af- 
forded by  the  engraTing  $,  Fkb- 

BARllIS. 

FORCEPS  {nuf,6,ypa),  A  pair  of 
tongs,  such  as  were  used  by  smiths 
Ibr  taking  the  heated  metal  out  of 
the  fire,  and  holding  it  npon  the 


anvil,  whilst  being  worked.  (Isidor. 
Orttj.  XIX.  7.  3.  Ov.  iVJit.  xii  277. 
Virg.  viii.  453.)  The  example 
repTcacnta  a  pair  of  Vnlcan'a  tongs, 
from  a  marble  baa-relief.  Compare 
illostrationa  a.  MABCua  and  Mar> 

CCLUfl. 

2.  ({^t^dyfta),  A  particnlnr  kind  of 
dentist's  instrument,  in  the  form  of 


ptncera,  employed  for  extracting  the 
roota  flif  decayed  teeth  (Celaoa,  viL 


12.  1.)  ;  a  purpose  which  medical 
men  have  assigned  to  tlie  instrument 
here  figured,  from  an  original  dis- 
covered, amongst  other  surgical  in- 
strunenta,  in  a  houae  at  Pompeii, 
and  for  which  it  aeeins  well  adapted. 

3.  (iSomdypa).  A  pair  of  pincers 
for  drawing  teeth  (Celsus,  vii 

\,X  which  were  constructed  wiiU 
bent  claws  (uncijt).  Lucil.  Sat  xix. 
11.  Gerlach. 

4.  (itfjMhpa.  Serr.  ad,  Virg. 
^n,  xii  404.)  A  pair  of  pincers 
expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  spear  or  arrow  heads 
from  wounds.    Virg.  and  Serv.  /.  c. 

5.  In  military  language  ;  same  as 
FoBFEX,  3.  CatOi  op.  Feat  a.  Serra. 

FORFEX  (4«iX/f,  ttdxfuptt  9itrK% 
PoUnx.  ii«  SS.)  A  pair  of  miuont 

clipper <!.  or  shmr.f,  em-   r^^^^g^ 

ployed  for  snipping 
(Columell.  xii.  44.  4.),  clipping  the 
hair  or  beard  (Mart.  vii.  95.),  shear- 
ing sheep  (Calpum.  Eel  y.  74.),  and 
other  similar  purposes.  The  exam- 
ple represents  a  pair  of  sheep  shears, 
as  seen  over  the  figure  of  a  rain  \n 
an  engraved  gem  ;  and  the  wood-cut 
at  p.  208.  shows  an  instrument  of 
exactly  the  same  form,  used  as  a  pair 
of  scifaora  by  a  party  of  garland 
makera.  The  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, moreover,  Mliich  Is  round  at 
the  bottom,  ns  Gaien  desorihes  the 
Greek  i^oAis,  not  only  identities  that 
word  with  the  Latin  foifexj  but  also 
aecounta  fbr  the  secondary  meaninga 
which  it  bore ;  yis.  a  vanity  an 
absis,  and  an  arched  aqnednct 

2.  A  pair  of  shears  for  raising 
weights.    Vitniv.  x.  2.  2. 

3.  In  military  language,  a  tenailie, 
or  body  of  troops  disposed  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V»  to  reoeiTc  the 
attack  of  another  advancing  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  {cimeujt\  which  it 
admitted  within  its  position,  nnd  then 
closed  upon  its  flanks.  Veg,  MiL 
iii.  18.  Gell.  X.  9. 

FORFIC'ULA  i^^iop).  Di* 
minntive  of  Foarxx.  Plin.  H,N. 
XXV.  S3. 
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FORI.  Plural  of  Forus.  The 
ship's  Jtoors  (Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary  of  the  10th  century).  This 
includes  the  flooring  of  the  deck 
(Gell.  xvi.  19.  3.);  the  gangways 
by  which  the  mariners  passed  about 
the  vessel  (Cie.  Sen,  G.  Lucan.  iii. 
630.),  those  between  the  rowers' 
benches  (Virg.  JEn.  vi.  412.),  and 
perhaps  the  benches  themselves. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  2. 

2.  The  standing-places  on  a  tem- 
porary platform  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  spectators  at  a  public 
show.    Liv.  i.  35.  Festus,  s.  Forum. 

3.  The  floors,  one  above  the  other, 
by  which  the  Roman  agriculturists 
sometimes  divided  their  beehives 
(Virg.  G.  iv.  250.)  into  a  number 
of  separate  stories;  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  an  original  of 


bronze  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The 
left-hand  figure  shows  the  outside  ; 
the  right-hand  one,  a  section  of  the 
inside  divided  into  stories ;  and  the  top 
one  the  moveable  lid  with  its  handle. 

4.  Narrow  furrows  in  a  field  or 
garden  formed  into  parallel  lines  by 
the  hoe.    Columell.  x.  92.  1. 

FOR'ICA.  A  set  of  public 
privies,  like  the  cabinets  d'aisance  of 
Paris,  distributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  for  the  convenience  of  the 
population.  A  small  fee  charged  for 
the  accommodation,  together  with 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  contents,  induced  individuals  to 
take  such  premises  on  lease,  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Juv. 
iii.  38.  Ruperti  ad  I.  ;  but  compare 
Furnaletti,  Lex.  Facciolat.  s.  v. 

FORICA'RIUS.  The  lessee  of  a 
FoRicA.     Paul.  Dig.  22.  1.  17.  §  5. 

FORIC'ULA.     Diminutive  of 


V 


FoRls ;  a  window-shutter.  (Varro, 
R.  li.  i.  59.  I.)  See  the  illustration 
s.  Fenestella,  which  shows  a  shal- 
low recess  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
to  receive  a  wooden  shutter  when  it 
was  pushed  back  from  the  window. 

FORIS  (ffaWy,  Kkiffids,  Ovptrpov). 
The  door  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
doorcase  (Liv.  vi.  34.  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
1.  26.  Plant.  Cure.  i.  3.  1.)  ;  and 
especially  of  one  which  opened  out- 
wards. (Serv.  .£h.  i.  449.)  The 
doors  of  the  ancients  were  generally 
made  in  two  leaves,  like  our  folding- 
doors  (illustration  s.  Janua);  conse- 
quently, the  word  foris  is  mostly 
used  in  the  plural  ;  but  when  it 
occurs  in  the  singular,  we  are  to 
understand  that  one  only  of  the 
leaves  is  meant  (Ov.  Her.  xii.  150.), 
or  that  the  door  consisted  of  a  single 
leaf,  which  the  ancients  sometimes 


used  in  the  interior  of  their  houses, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration,  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  Fores  carceris.  The  doors 
which  closed  the  front  of  a  stall  in 
the  circus,  in  which  the  horses  and 
chariots  were  stationed  before  they 


started  for  the  race,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  from  a  bas-relief 
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in  the  British  MuMinn.    Or.  TVul. 

V.  9.  29. 

FORMA  (rt^irof).  A  model,  mould. 
or  Jbrm,  by  which  other  thiogs  of  a 
plMtic»  fliaible,  or  ductile  nature  are 
made  to  annme  any  ihape  required  ; 

as  — 

1.  A  mould  for  taking  terra-cotta 
castjj.  Those  were  made  of  stone, 
with  the  design  engraved  upon  them 
in  intaglio,  into  which  the  wet  clay 
waa  prcMcd,  and  then  put  into  an 


oren  to  be  baked  in  its  mould.  The 
illustration  shows  an  original  moidd 
on  the  right  hand,  found  at  Ardea, 
with  the  cast  fh>m  it  {ectypus)  on  ihe 
left 

2.  (x^orot).  A  mould  for  fusible 
metals,  casts  in  bronz<^  (PI in.  //.  JV. 
xxxvi.  49.),  coins  (l^iunprid.  Ah  x.  Sev, 
39.),  and  similar  objects,  also  made  of 
stone,  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the 
molten  heat ;  or  of  baked  earth ;  of 
which  material  the  annexed  example 
is  eompoaed»  repreeenting  an  original 


mould  for  coins,  with  a  specimen  of 
the  monep  upou  a  rather  larger  scale 
by  the  side.  A  nnmher  of  models, 
with  a  reyerse  of  the  deyice  en^ved 
on  both  sides,  are  arranged  m  the 
case^  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
corresponding  witli  the  exact  thick- 
ness of  the  intended  coin  ;  the  liquid 
metal  was  poured  into  the  groove  at 
the  side^  from  whieh  it  flowed  through 
the  holes  there  seen,  and  pfodncea  a 


perfect  coin  between  each  layer  of 

the  types. 

3.  A  mould  for  making  bricks. 
Pallad.  vi.  12. 

4.  A  mould  in  which  cream 
cheeses  were  pressed,  made  of  box- 
wood (Columell.  vii.  8.  7.)  ;  also  de- 
signated by  the  diminutive  FornuJa, 
Pallad.  vi.  9.  2. 

5.  (KoKdiroui').  X  sfioemaker's  last ; 
made  of  wood,  like  our  own,  and 
with  a  handle  to 
it,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example 
from  a  painting  of 
Herculaneum,  re- 
presenting two  geuii  as  shoemakers 
engaged  al  their  trade,  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  106.  Ulp.  Dig.  9.  2.  5  §  3. 

6.  The  water-way,  or  channel  of 
an  aqueduct,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  conducted  vndt  rfjronnd^  instead  of 
being  raised  upon  arclies  (Frontin. 
Aq.  75.  126.).  and  which  are  conse- 
quently embedded  in  earUi,  Uke  a 
cast  in  its  mould. 

FORMA'CEUS. 

FORMELLA. 
Forma.    Either  a 
giving  an  artificial 
and  fanciful  form 
to  fish  when  dressed 
up  for  dinner,  or 
probably  a  mould 
m  the  shape  of  a  fish,  like 
nexed  specimen,  from  an 
found  in  Pompeii.    Apic.  ix.  13. 

FORMPDO.  A  sort  of  scare- 
crow, employed  by  huntsmen  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  their  prey  in  a 
particular  direction,  to  where  the 
toils  were  laid.  It  consisted  of  a 
long  line  stretched  across  any  given 
district,  to  which  a  number  of  fea- 
thers of  dillSmit  colours  were  at- 
tached ;  and  as  these  fluttered  in  tihe 
wind,  they  frightened  the  animals, 
and  deterred  tnem  from  retreating 
towards  the  site  where  the  scarecrow 
was  exhibited.  (drat.  85.  88.  Ne- 
nies.  304.  \'irg.  yEn.  xii.  750.  Senec. 
Ira.  ii.  12.)  Hence  the  allusion  of 
Horace  {Sat  L  8. 8.),  when  he  terms 


See  Paries. 
Diminutive  of 
small  mould  for 


the  an- 
originai 
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FORMULA 


FORNAX. 


Priapiis  the  terror  of  thieves —  fyrtim 
Junnulo. 

FOK'MULA.  Dlaiioutive  of 
Forma. 

FORNACA'RII  S,  FORNACA'- 
TOR,  FURN  ACA'TOR.  The 
slave  who  attended  an  oven,  or  a 
furnace  at  the  baths.  Tip.  Dig.  9. 
2.27.  Paul.  Dig,  7.  U.  Inscript. 
in  the  baths  at  Pompeii. 

FORNAC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Fornax.  A  small  furnace  for 
smelting  metals  (Juv.  x.  82.);  or  for 
heating,  boiling,  or  melting  anything 


nace  and  flues  employed  for  heating 
the  thermal  chamber  in  a  set  of 
baths  (Fronton,  ad  M.  Ctrs.  I. 
Ep.  2.),  which  are  plainly  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  representing 
the  section  of  a  bath-room  excavated 
at  Tusculum ;  the  furnace  is  seen  on 
the  lef(,  with  the  boilers  over  it, 
and  the  flues  extending  under  the 
whole  flooring  of  the  room  towards 
the  right. 

FORNAX  (Kdfuyos),  An  oven  or 
kiln  for  baking  pottery.  (Cic-  J\\D. 
i.  37.)    The  illustration  shows  the 


of  a  liquid  or  fusible  nature.  The 
illustration  represents  an  ancient 
Roman  fomacula  in  elevation,  like 
one  of  our  coppers,  from  an  excava- 
tion near  Wansford  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  intended  for  making 
the  glaze  employed  in  a  neighbour- 
ing pottery,  to  varnish 
over  the  outsides  of 
the  earthenware  vessels 
there  made.  The  small 
cut,  let  into  the  text,  ^. 
presents  a  transverse 
section  of  the  copper  and  furnace, 
and  shows  how  they  were  con- 
structed. 

2.  FomarnlfE  Intlnearitm.    The  fur- 


;  ■- 


remains  of  a  Roman  pottery  kiln, 
discovered  near  Castor  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  low  door  in  front  is 
the  entrance  to  the  furnace  iprcrfur- 
ntum);  the  circular  building  at  the 
back,  the  kiln  in  which  the  vessels 
were  baked  upon  a  floor  suspended 
over  the  furnace.  The  floor  still  re- 
mains entire,  as  shown  by  the  ele- 
vation ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  supported  by  a  central  pillar,  the 
locality  of  the  furnace,  the  situation 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  vaulting  which 
covered-in  the 
oven,  will  be 
better  under- 
stood by  the 
annexed  section 
of  the  structure 
in  which 


re,  \-\ViIl^lHJx 

ITS     ^     \^T^/  I 


these  particulars 
are  visible  ;  and 
nothing  is  added  but  some  vases  and 
a  dotted  line  to  complete  the  original 
form  of  the  kiln. 
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2.  Fomax  (traria     A  /melting  fur-  \ 
nace  (Plin.  H.  N,  xi.  42.  Virg.  ^^n. 
▼U.  686.};  of  whieh  an  example  it 
gHen  at  p.  104. «.  Caminus. 

3.  Ff/rnax  aUcorui.  A  Urn  kiln 
(Cato,  I{.  It  xxxviii.  4.);  constructed 
in  the  following  manner:  —  An  exca- 
vation was  made  in  the  earth  of 
safficient  depth  to  form  a  spiicious 
TMlt  (fornix)  for  the  ftamaoe^  aad 
prorided  with  an  entrance  mooth 
(pr(efumium)y  both  in  front  and 
rear  ;  the  former  for  introducing  the 
fuel,  the  latter  for  removing  the  em- 
berg.  The  gulley  or  shafts  (fauces) 
whidi  ftmea  the  approaches  to  tiie 
BKNitlw  of  the  ftmuHM,  were  taok  m 
•  perpendicular  direetMm,  in  order  to 
•citen  the  fumaoo  and  its  apertores 
ftvMD  currents  of  wind.  The  part  of 
the  kiln  above  ground  {sumina  for- 
nax)  was  then  built  up  with  bricks 
or  rough  stones  ieammUa),  ooated 
with  clay  to  confine  the  heitt>  rad  of 
a  conieni  fimn,  six  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  converging  to  three  at  the 
top,  where  it  ended  in  a  circular 
aperture  or  chimney  (orbis  summus). 

4  Fornax  balmei,  (Labeo.  Dig, 
19.  S.  58.)  The  flurnace  of  a  hau. 
8ee  FoBNAcuLA,  2. 

FORNICA'TUa    See  Paries. 

FORNIX.  An  arch ;  a  mechani- 
cal construction  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  formed  by  intra- 
diM  and  voossoirs  which  hold  them- 
selves  together  hj  mntnal  gravitation. 

Tap.  4.  Seneca,  Ep.  8a)  Same 
as  Arcus,  4.  which  see. 

2.  An  archwat/,  erected  by  some 
individual  to  commemorate  himself, 
and  ornament  the  city  (Cic  Verr,  i. 

7.  it  68.  Lit.  zxxiil  87.  Id.  xxxvii. 

8.  )  $  hot  not  a  trinmphal  arch  (areas 
triwnpkaiis)^  9M  is  proved  1^  the 
above  passages  fVom  Livy ;  one  of 
whieh  has  reference  to  an  archway 
erected  by  Scipio  African  us  lie  fore 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign, 
the  other  hj  L.  Sterthihis  at  the 
eonelnsion  of  his  command,  which 
ended  without  a  triumph.  Thns  the 
archway  which  forms  one  of  the  en* 


trances  into  the  Forum  at  Pompeii 
would  be  properly  termed  a  fornix  ; 
thai  of  Titos,  of  Septimios  Sevems, 
or  of  Constantino  at  Rome,  an  oroisi 
though  the  external  appearnnce»  in 
respect  of  ornament  and  design,  was 
thi'  same  in  both.  See  Arcus,  5m 
and  the  illustration  there  given. 

3.  A  vauUf  or  vauhed  clumber ;  es- 
pecially of  a  oonfined  aad  oommon 
description,  sueh  as  was  inhabited  by 
slaves  and  poor  people;  hence,  the 
cell  of  a  common  prostitute  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  30.  Jiiv.  xi.  171.),  for  at 
Rome  such  persons  pursued  their 
vocation  in  vaults  of  this  description  ; 
whieh  praetioe  has  given  rise  to  the 
modem  term  fornication.  The  iUns* 
tration  represents  a  set  of  small 
rooms  oonstmoted  in  this  manner 


amongst  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa 
on  the  ba  V  of  Gaieta.  The  doors 
and  wall  which  dosed  them  in  fttmt 

have  perished)  hot  the  remains  are 
sufficient  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
construction  termed  fornix. 

4.  A  vaiilud  sally-port  in  the 
towers  and  walls  of  fortified  places, 
by  whieh  the  defSenders  might  make 
a  sudden  irmptSon  against  their  as- 
sailants. (Liv,  XMvi.  23.)  The 
illostration  represents  one  of  the 


towers  belonging  to  the  walls  of 

Q  Q 
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Pompeii,  in  its  present  state,  with  a 
sally-port,  on  the  lef^  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  two  dark  arches,  expoacd  above, 
contain  the  staireaies,  and  were  con- 
cealed by  the  external  wall,  when  the 
tower  was  in  its  original  state. 

FOR  NTS.  Same  os  FuRNUS. 
Varro,  ap.  Non.  8.  v.  p.  531. 

FORPEX.  (Cato,  R.B.  x.  8. 
8aet  Aug.  75.)  Same  at  Forfez. 
A  pair  of  tongs. 

FORT  AX.  (Varro,  /?./?.  xxxviii. 
4.)  Applied  to  masses  of  chalk  ar- 
ranged to^^ether  in  the  form  of  an 
arch  (Joniix)  over  the  fire  in  a  lime 
kiln,  lo  ai  to  support  themaelyes  by 
mntnal  gravity,  and  the  whole  mass 
abofe  them  in  the  kiln,  while  under 
the  prooeia  of  burning  for  making 
lime. 

FOR'ULUS.  A  dwarf  bookcase, 
or  cabinet  fbr  books  (Jut,  liL  819.) ; 
not  permanently  fixed  lo 
the  walls,  like  the  or- 
mmriumf  but  forming 
small  moveable  reposi 
tory  (Suet.  Amj.  .31.).  for 
a  few  favourite  authors, 
like  the  example  an- 
nexedy  ftom  a  has-ielief 
on  a  sarcophagus,  now 
used  as  the  receiving 
basin  of  a  fountain  in  one  of  the 
streets  at  Rome. 

FORUM.  In  its  original  sense, 
implied  the  aneorered  space  of  ground 
left  in  front  of  a  tomb,  and  in  which 
the  same  right  of  property  existed  as 
in  the  sepulchre  itscUl  Festus,  «.  v, 
Cic.  (fc  Lc(jQ.  ii.  24. 

2.  (d-yoptt).  A  market-place;  con- 
sisting Of  a  large  open  area  in  the 
centre,  where  the  country  people  ex* 
hibited  their  produce  for  sale,  sur- 
rounded by  outbuildings  and  colon- 
nades, under  which  the  different 
trades  erected  stalls,  and  displayed 
their  wares  or  merchandise.  In 
small  towns  a  single  Ibmm  would 
snAce  for  different  markets  ;  but  in 
large  cities,  like  Rome,  almost  every 
class  of  provision  dealers  had  a  mar- 
ket of  their  own,  distinguished  by 

V 


the  name  of  the  produce  sold  in  it ; 
as  forum  boarium^  the  cattle  market; 


olitonum^  the  cabbage  or  vegetable 
market;  both  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  illustnitioii, 
from  an  ancient  painting,  containing 
views  of  several  sites  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  with  their  names  inscribed 
upon  each.  The  illustration  also 
shows  distinctly  the  manner  in  which 
an  ancient  market-place  was  USA  ovt 
and  enclosed.   Varro^  £.  Z.  146. 

8.  TAe  Forum ;  i.  e.  a  large  open 
area,  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last  described ;  but  laid  out  upon 
a  much  more  magnificent  scale,  and 
intended     a  place  for  holdmg  public 
meetings  in  the  cfm  air,  and  Ibr  tlie 
transaction  of  Judicbl  and  commerdal 
business,  rather  than  a  mere  provision 
market.    (Varro,  R.  R.  v.  145.)  It 
was    surrounded   by   the  principal 
public  buildings  and  offices  of  state, 
courts  of  justice,  basilica,  places  of 
worship,  and  spadoos  colonnades 
of  one  or  more  stories,  in  which  liie 
merchants,    hankers,    and  money 
dealers  had  their  counting-houses,  and 
transacted  their  business.  (Vitruv. 
V.  1.  2.)     Of  the  famous  Roman 
ibmm  nothing  now  remains  hat  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  edifices  which 
stood  in  or  croond  it,  sHU  rising  in 
solitary  grandeur  on  the  spot,  or 
interspersed    amonp^st   the  modern 
buildings  which  encumber  the  site. 
Its  former  level  lies  buried  beneath  a 
depth  of  twelve  or  fburteen  Ihet  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  so  that  the  very 
site  it  occupied,  its  bearings  and  di- 
mensions,  form  one  of  the  most  dis- 
puted points  of  Roman  topography. 
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Bat  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  have 
opened  the  Forum  of  that  city,  the 
remains  of  which  are  sufficiently 
circumstantial  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  gronnd-plans  of  the  various  edi- 
fices surrounding  it,  and  to  assign 
some  probable  use  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  will  thus  afford  a  general  notion 


I  of  the  usual  appearance  of  these  places, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  laid  out.  The  central  area  is 
paved  with  large  square  flags,  on 
which  the  bases  for  many  statues  still 
remain,  and  surrounded  by  a  Doric 
colonnade  of  two  stories,  backed  by 
a  range  of  spacious  and  lofty  build- 


ings all  round.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  through  an  archway  {for' 
nix)  (a),  on  the  left-hand  comer  of 
the  plan,  and  by  the  side  of  a  temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order  (b),  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
On  the  opposite  flank  of  this  temple 
i<  another  entrance  into  the  Forum, 
and  by  its  side  the  public  prison  {car- 
eer') (c),  in  which  the  bones  of  two 
men  with  fetters  on  their  legs  were 
found.    Adjacent  to  this  is  a  long 


shallow  building  (d),  with  several 
entrances  from  the  colonnade,  sur- 
mised by  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries 
to  have  been  a  public  granary  {hor- 
reum).  The  next  building  is  another 
temple  of  the  Corinthian  order  (e), 
dedicated  to  Venus,  as  conjectured 
from  an  inscription  found  on  the 
spot  It  stands  in  an  area,  enclosed 
by  a  blank  wall  and  peristyle,  to 
which  the  principal  entrance  is  in  a 
side  street,  abutting  on  the  Forum, 
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and  flanking  the  hatilica  (f),  beyond 
which  there  arc  three  private  liouses 
ont  of  the  precincts  of  the  Forum. 
The  further  or  southern  side  of  the 
square  is  occupied  by  three  public 
edifioes  (o,  b,  i\  nearly  similar  to 
one  another  in  their  plans  and  dimen- 
sions. AW  these  have  been  deco- 
rated with  columns  and  statues, 
fragments  of  which  still  remain  on 
the  floor ;  but  there  are  no  suflicient 
grouida  ibr  dedding  the  asea  for 
which  they  were  desttned.  The  firat 
ia  merely  conjectured  to  have  heen  a 
council  chamlwr  {curia)  ;  the  second, 
the  treasury  {ctrarinm) ;  and  the  last, 
another  curia.  Ikyond  these  is  an- 
other street,  opening  on  the  Forum ; 
and,  turning  the  an^le,  are  the  remains 
of  a  square  hoildmg  (a),  Ibr  which 
no  satisfactory  use  can  be  suggested. 
The  space  behind  is  occupied  by  the 
sites  of  three  private  houses.  The  next 
object  is  a  large  plot  of  ground  (l), 
aorroonded  by  a  colomiade  (nortkm) 
and  a  doiiter  {crigpla)^  and  decorated 
in  ftont,  when  it  neea  the  Fomm, 
by  a  spacious  entrance  porch  or  ves- 
tibule (duilcidicum),  all  of  which  were 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  female 
named  Kumachia.  Beyond  this  is  a 
email  temple  (m)  upon  a  nJied  haie- 
ment,  attnbnted  by  tome  to  Mercury, 
by  others  to  Quirinns }  and  adjoining 
to  it,  an  edifice  (n),  with  a  large 
semicircular  tribune  or  absis  at  its 
further  extremity,  supposed  to  have 
heea  a  meeting-hall  Ibr  the  Augustals, 
or  a  town-hul  (aeiiaeH&iai)  ibr  the 
Pompeian  senate.  The  rear  of  both 
these  structures  is  covered  by  the 
premises  belonj^ing  to  a  fuller's  es- 
tablishment (fuUonica).  The  last 
structure  (o)  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, with  wiooa  appartenanoee  be- 
hind it,  ecnnmonlj  oilled  the  Pan- 
theon, from  twelve  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar  in  their 
centre,  supposed  to  have  supported 
the  statues  of  the  Dii  Magni,  or 
twelve  principal  diYinities;  but  the 
•tyle  of  the  decorations,  and  the  anb- 
ji^ofthennmerona 


ornamented  its  walls,  afford 

able  weight  to  another  ingenious  con- 
jecture w  hich  has  been  hazarded,  that 
it  was  a  banq netting- hall  beloDging 
to  the  Augustals. 

4.  (Perhapa  faaA4rfsr>  A  parti- 
cular part  of  the  press-room,  where 
wine  or  oil  was  made.  Varro,  i.  54. 
2.  Columell.  xi.  2.  71.  Id.  xii.  18.  3. 
In  all  these  passages,  it  is  enumerated 
with  the  presses  and  other  instru- 
ments and  ^vessels  employed  in  the 
operation  $  and  the  name  would  he 
well  adapted  to  the  parte  maiked  b  h 
on  the  plan  of  the  press-room  exca- 
vated at  Stabia,  which  illustrates  the 

word  TORCULARIUM. 

FOUUS.  Same  as  Fobum.  L.u- 
ciL  SaU  iiL  29.  Oeilaeh.  Pompon- 
ap,  Noo.  p,  206. 

2.  Forus  aleatoriua.  A  dice-board. 
Suet  Aug,  71.  Senec  Cong,  ad  F<^ 
lyb.  36. 

FOSSOR  (opiJimis).  An  excava- 
ter  (Inscript  ap,  Murat  1970.  3.); 
or  aauiier(Stat 
TheK  ii.  418.); 
i.  o.  a  labourer 
who  digs  out, 
or  deep  into, 
the  ground  with 
a  aharp- pointed 
instroment,  like 
the  mattoek(lfo- 
labra  Jossnrta^ 
as  shown  by  the 
annexed  illus- 
tration, which 
represents  an 
excavator  at 
work  amongst 
the  Roman  catacombs,  from  a  sepul- 
chral painting  of  the  C  hristian  era. 
The  lamp  at  his  side  indicates  that 
the  aeene  of  hia  operationa  b  laid 
nndeMfonnd. 

2.  But  as  the  excavator  made  use 
of  the  spade  (pala)  to  clear  away  the 
soil  which  had  been  loosened  by  his 
mattock  {dulabra\  the  word  is  also 
employed  to  designate  a  digytr,  or 
agrieultnral  lahoorer,  who  tnms  np 
or  trenches  the  ground  with  a  spade. 
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C  Virg.  Geor^  it  S64.  Pkllal  t  6. 
ll.X  in  the  maiiiier  shown  by  the 


annexed  example,  from  a  painilng  of 
the  same  description  as  the  last 

FRACES  (jjrifA^pvXay.  The  hiwks 
of  the  oliTe^  after  the  Joiee  had  been 
extracted  1^  braising  and  sqaeeaing 
the  fruit   Cato,  R.R,  56.  8.  Id.  67.  2. 

FRAM'EA.  The  spear  used  by 
the  Germans,  which  hud  a  short,  but 
very  sharp  iron  head,  and  was  em- 
ployed both  as  a  pike  at  close  quar- 


ters, and  as  a  missile  for  hurling 
(Tac.  Germ,  fi.),  in  which  manner  it 
is  used  by  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 
senting a  German  warrior,  on  the 
Column  of  Antoninus. 

FRENUM  ixB^^^i)-  A  horse's 
htOkt  mchidiiig  the  bit,  head-piece. 


and  reins.    C^ic  Uor.  Virg.)  The 


example  is  copied  ftom  the  areh  of 

Septimius  Severus. 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.  A  cool  place 
or  larder  for  preserving  meat.  LuciL 
Sat  viii.  7.  Gerlach, 

2.  One  of  the  chambers  mentioned 
by  Vitmvias,  as  conneeted  with  the 
bathing  department  of  a  gymnastnm 
(Vltmv.  T.  11.  a.);  the  actual  nse 
and  precise  nature  of  which  he  does 
not  state,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine. 
However,  it  was  certainly  distinct 
from  the  cold-water  bath  {Jriyida  /a* 
vatio^  with  which  it  is  ennmeiatedy 
bat  sitoated  in  an  opposite  an^le  of  the 
edifice,  and  ad^joining  the  oihng  room 
{elctotfiesium),  precisely  as  represented 
in  a  paintinjj:  from  the  Therniaj  of 
Titus,  introduced  at  p.  142.  Reason- 
ing from  analogy  and  the  sense  in 
wUch  the  term  is  used  bj  Locilios 
(see  No.  l*)»we  might  fairly  conclude 
that  it  was  a  chamber  which  did  not 
contain  a  bath,  but  was  merely  kept 
at  a  low  temperature,  in  order  to 
brace  the  body  after  the  exhaustiuu 
of  the  Laconicum,  or  yapoor  bath,  by 
a  process  less  violent  than  that  of 
pimigiog  immediately  into  cold  water 
—  a  common  practice  amongst  the 
ancients.  The  diflBcuIty  experienced 
in  attempting  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  two  expressions  /rigida- 
riuM  and  frigida  lamUia,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  VitrnTias  above  cited,  has 
indaced  Marini,  and  Professor  Becker 
with  him,  to  alter  the  former  reading  . 
into  tepiilarium  ;  but  the  painting 
referred  to,  from  the  Thermae  of 
Titus,  which  shows  a  frigidarium 
adjoming  the  elsBothestom,  as  Vitru- 
vius  directs,  is  sofieient  to  establish 
the  original  leading  as  geniune. 

3.  Afienum,  or  vax.  The  vat  or 
cistern  containing  cold  water  in  a  set 
of  baths.  (Vitruv.  V.  10.)  The  in- 
genious manner  in  which  the  ancients 
nniformly  contrired  to  arrange  the 
different  coppers  and  vats  required 
for  the  supply  of  their  baths,  so  as  to 
incur  the  least  possible  waste  of  water 
and  fuel,  is  very  clearly  exhibited 
by  the  anucxcd  woodcut,  from  a 
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Minting  in  the  ThermsB  of  Titus  at 
Rome.    The  boiler  for  the  hot  water 

{caldarium)  was 
placed  im  medi- 
ately over  the  far- 
nace;  above  that» 
or  at  a  greater 
elevation  from  the 
fire,  was  another 
copper  (tepida- 
rium)f  which  im- 
mediately supplied 
the  vacuum  created 
in  the  boiler  as  the 
hot  water  was 
drawn  off,  by  an 
equal  quantity  of 
fluid  already  raised 
to  a  moderate  temperature }  and  was 
itself,  in  like  manner,  filled  up  di- 
rectly from  the  cold  cistern  {^frigida- 
rium),  which,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving, was  completely  removed 
trom  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

FRITII/LU8  i<piiJi6s).  A  dice- 
box;  of  similar  ooostmotion  to  those 


still  in  use,  with  graduated  intervals 
on  the  inside  to  ^ive  the  dice  a  rota- 
tory motion  dormg  their  descent,  as 
sliown  hj  the  annexed  example  and 
seetioQ  of  an  original  found  in  an 
excavation  at  Home.  JaT«  ziv.  6. 
Mart  iv.  14.  Id.  xiv.  1. 

FRONS.     Applied    to  books 
mostly  in  the  plural,  frontcs  geminct 

1  l^TibnU.  UL  \\ 
13.);  the  two  out* 
side  surfaces  or 
bases  of  a  roll  of 
papyrus,  &c.  when 
It  was  rolled  up  so 
aa  to  form  a  vdnme  (vobmtn)^  and 
wbidt  were  smoothed  and  nolished 
with  pomiee  stone,  and  dyed  Uaek, 


when  the  roll  was  completed.  The 
illustration  represents  a  box  of  books, 
from  a  Pompeian  paintiui^,  in  which 
there  are  eight  rolls,  each  with  one  of 
their  fnmUt  uppermost 

FRONT  A'LE  K  fitmU 

let,  or  head-band^  pUoed  across  the 
foreheads  of  horses 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
74.),  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example, 
from  a  fictile  vase. 
It  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  a  plate  of 
gold  (Horn.  //.  V. 
358.),  and,  amongst 
persons  of  regal  state,  was  often  en- 
riebedwithprecioas  stones.  PUn.  Lc, 

S.  The  Greek  writers  also  make 
use  of  the  same 
word  to  designate  a 
bandeau  placed  in  a 
similar  manner  over 
the  forehead  of  fo- 
malest  more  espe- 
cially of  Divinities 
(Horn.  II  xxii.  469. 
Hes.  Thcofjn.  916.);  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  fictile 
vase. 

3.  {wpofurmmtBiaf,  Oloss.  Vet)  A 

plate  of  metal,  placed  as  a  defence 
over  the  forehead  and  frontal  bone  of 
horses  belonging  to  the  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  (  Arrian. 
TacL  p.  15.  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  1.  Id. 
Anab.  L  7.)  This  praettco  was  in* 
trodnoed  bj  tbe  Medea  or  Persians; 
and  eltpbmits^  when  caparisoned  for 
action,  were  provided  with  a  defence 
of  the  same  nature.    Liv.  xxxviL  40. 

FUCA'TUS.  Bouged  or  painted^ 
as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 

PtJCUS  (^Saet).  JBtouaei  an  ar^ 
tide  frequenUj  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  women,  as  it  is  by 
those  of  modem  Europe,  in  order  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  or 
youthful  tint  to  a  complexion  already 
used  up  or  naturally  sallow.  (Plaut. 
Jfost  i  8.  118.  Prop.  11.  18.  81.) 
It  was  prepared  ftmn  a  certain  kind 
of  moss  (LacAsn  roeetUa  L.)»  and  was 
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laid  on  with  a  brnsh,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed ezsmplet  fnaa  a  fictile  tate; 


or  -with,  the  finger,  as  exhibited  in 
other  designs  of  the  tame  natofe. 

FULCRUM.  A  stay  or  so|iport 
upon  which  any  thing  rests ;  as  a 
staff  or  walking-stick  (Ovid.  Pont.  iii. 
3.  14.  BArriA  H) ;  the  foot  of  a  sofa, 
coach,  or  bed  (Suet-  Claud.  32.  Prop. 
iT.  8.  68.  CuMOPDs),  whence  some- 
timea  pot  ftr  the  bed  itself  (Profi.  ir. 
7.  8.)  I  and,  in  later  times,  tbe  high 
pommel  in  front  of  a  riding-saddle, 
made  upon  a  tree.  (Sidon.  ApoU.  £§h 
iiL  90.    Sella  eqdestbis.) 

FULLO  (Kva4>tCs).  A  fuller,  a 
cleaner  and  scourer  of  cloth.  (Mart. 
ziT.  61.)  The  IbOen,  who  fonned 
a  very  important  body  of  tiadCieamen* 
were  extensively  em- 
ployed  in  the  same 
capacity  as  are  our 
washerwomen,  for 
cleaning  and  whiten- 
ing garment^  alter 
they  mid  been  worn  ; 
an  operation  which 
was  effected  by  tread- 
ing the  clothes  in 
large  vats  of  water 
mixed  with  urine  (FUn.  H.  N,  xxriii. 
18.),  eoUeeted  from  Tesaela  exposed 
in  comers  of  the  streets  for  the  pur- 
pose. (Mart.  vi.  93.)  The  cloth 
was  then  dried  and  bleached  upon  a 
semicircular  frame  (cavea  riminea), 
placed  over  a  pot  of  sulphur ;  after 
which  it  was  hnng  up,  and  had  the 
nap  looaened  and  laid  with  brashes, 


or  with  a  thistle  (cardo  fidhmicus), 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  the 
prt'ss  { pressor  ium),  where  it  was 
finally  smoothed  and  condensed  by 

the  action  of  a  aerew*  The  illoatra- 
tion  represents  a  fnOer  at  work  in  hia 
tub,  fVom  a  painting  in  the  Fnllonica 

at  Pompeii. 

FULLCNICA  and  FULLCV- 
NIUM  (Kywptiov).  A  fuller's  wash- 
house  and  premises.  (Lip.  Dig.  39. 
8.  3.  Amwiian*  ziv.  11.  81.)  An 
extensile  establishment  of  this  liind 
has  been  excavated  at  Pompeii^  of 
which  the  ground  plan  is  annexed,  aa 
it  will  serve  to  convey  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  the  numerous  conveniences 


required  for  conducting  the  different 
processes  of  the  business,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  applied. 
A.  The  principal  entrance  from  the 
main  street  b.  The  porter's  lodge, 
c.  Tlie  impluTinm,  like  that  in  or- 
dinary houses,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, supported  by  twelve  square  pil- 
asters, upon  one  of  which  the  figures 
of  fullers  at  work,  represented  in  the 
last  and  following  woodcut,  are  painted. 
dl  a  fimtain  with  a  Jet  of  water,  a 
reprcaentation  of  which  ia  introdneed 
under  the  word  Sifbow  k.  A  spacious 
apartment,  openinfr  upon  the  peristyle 
or  courtyard  of  the  premises,  and 
perhaps  used  for  drying  the  clothes. 
F.  A  tablinum,  with  a  room  on  each 
aide  of  it,  where  coatomera  were  pro- 
bably reeetTcd,  wlien  they  came  npon 
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business,    g.  A  closet  or  wardrohc,  in  ' 
which  the  clothes  were  dept>sitcd  after  • 
they  had  been  toonred,  md  kept  until 
called  for ;  the  marks  of  the  shelves 
are  still  visible  against  the  walls. 
H.  An  adjoining  room  ;  the  first  on  ' 
the  right  hand,  which  is  within  that 
part  of  the  premises  where  the  active 
operations  of  the  trade  were  carried 
OD.  I.  The  large  waah-honae  with  a 
tank,  where  the  clothes  were  cleanaad 
by  simple  washing  and  rinsing,  k. 
The  place  where  the  dirt  and  grease 
were  got  out  by  rubbing  and  treading 
with  the  feet,    llllll.  Six  niches 
comtmeted  on  the  eidea  of  the  nmn^ 
and  aeparated  from  one  another  by  low 
walU,  about  the  height  of  a  man*8  arm- 
pits, in  each  of  w  hich  wns  placed  a  tub 
where  the  fuller  sttHxl.  and  worked  out  , 
the  impurities  of  the  cloth,  by  jumping  ! 
upon  it  with  his  bare  feet,  an  operation 
whieh  he  effected  by  raiaing  hhnadf 
upon  hia  arms,  while  they  reated  on 
the  side-walla»  In  the  mannerexhibited 
by  the  annexed  engnmng  htm  one 


of  the  pictures  above  mentioned. 
MMM.  Three  smaller  tanka,  either 

fbr  washing,  or,  more  probably,  in 
which  the  clothes  were  left  to  soak 
before  they  were  washed.  n.  A 
fountain  or  well  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen,  o.  A  back  gate  opening 
on  a  small  street,  contiguous  to  that 
portion  of  the  premises  in  which  the 
active  part  of  the  trade  was  performed, 
pp.  Rooms  for  which  no  particular 
nse  connected  with  the  trade  can  be 
assigned,        The  furuoce  of  the 


establishment,  r.  An  apartment  con- 
tiguous to  the  furnace,  a.  Stairs  as- 
c^iding  to  an  upper  atofy.  ttt. 
Apartments  opening  npon  the  peri- 
style, painted  in  fresco,  and  probaUj 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  master 
and  inihtress  of  the  estabHshnieuU 
The  rooms  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan, 
without  references,  are  shops  facing 
the  street,  and  belongmg  to  other 
tradesmen,  as  thej  have  no  connection 
nor  communication  w  ith  the  FuUonica. 

TVLU  )M  I  S  or  Fl  LLO'NICrS.  | 
Applied  to  any  of  the  implements  or  ' 
articles  used  by  fullers ;  as  ptla  or 
ertia/ulhmea  (Galo  it.  A.  z.  5.  Piin. 
H,  N,  zriL  4.x  fUler^  earth  ;  aoitet 
fulloniug  (Seneca  £/>.  1  .*).),  the  Jumping 
and  stMTiiping  which  fullers  practise 
in  scouring  clothes,  as  represented  by 
the  last  woo<lcut,  and  explained  by 
the  text  which  accompanies  it. 

PULMEN'TA  (Mfanrv/ia).  An 
abbrcTiation  of  fiddmemia^  used  to 
designate  a  thick,  or  probably  extra, 
sole  attached  toaahoeor  boot.  (LnciL 


Sot  szTiiL4a  Gerlach.  Phmt  TVm. 
lit  S«  V4.)  In  the  example,  from  a 
Orcdk  atatne  of  Blinemu  three  soica 

are  obsenable,  one  above  the  other, 
which,  when  thus  conjoined,  are 
termed  Julmentce,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ordinary  sole  of  one  piece  («o/!ea), 
ft>r  in  the  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  constantly  need  in  the 
plural  number.  They  w  ere  made  of 
cork,  and  were  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ladies  as  a  pri'tee- 
tion  agaiust  damp  in  winter,  as  wtU 
as  from  motives  of  vanity,  to  give 
them  an  i^pearanee  of  lieing  taller 
than  they  really  were.  Plin.  H,N> 
«vi.  13. 

FUMA  HIOLI'M.  DiminutiTc  of 
FUMAKIUM.    The  vent  or  aper- 
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ture  in  a  volcanic  mountain,  through 
which  the  smoke  and  vapour  make 
their  ogress.    TertuU.  Pcnn.  12. 

FUMA'RIUM.  The  anoke-TOom ; 
a  chamber  m  the  upper  part  of  a 
house  in  which  the  smoke  from  the 
kitchen  fires,  or  from  the  furnaces  of 
the  bath-rooms,  was  allowed  to  collect 
itself  before  finding  a  vent  into  the 
air;  and  which  was  also  used  as  a 
Storeroom  for  ripening  wine  (Mart 
X.  36.  Compare  Hor.  CM.  iiL  8. 1 1.) ; 
and  for  drying  the  moistare  out  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  fiieL 
Colnmell.  i.  6.  19. 

FUNA'LE.    A  link,  torch,  or 


taper,  made  of  the  papyrus,  or  the 
fibrea  of  other  plants  twisted  together 
like  a  rope  (Junui^  and  smeared  with 
wax  or  pitch,  as  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  from  a  sepulchral 
marble  preserved  in  the  church  of 
St.  Justiua,  at  Padua.  Isidor.  Oriy. 
n.  10.  5»  Cm.  ^  18.  Virg.  ^n, 
I  731. 

2.  A  contrivance  Ibr  holding  torehei 

of  this  description,  upon  which  many 
of  them  were  lit  and  burnt  at  the 
same  time,  like  our  chandeliers.  Isidor. 
Orig,  XX,  10.  5.    Ov.  Met.  xii.  247. 

FUNA'LIS  le.  Eqmt$  {itapi\opos, 
9Mt^m^6pn),  An  oiU'rigger  or  Iroce- 
horsc  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  more 
than  two  horeei.  (Stat.  Tkib.  yl  463. 


IMdor.  Onj^.  zriii.  35./imarii(ff.)  The 
traces  were  made  of  ropes»  u  if  still 


the  practice  in  Italy,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  term.  When  the  carriage  had 
four  horses  attached,  there  were  two 
out-riggers,  one  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
yoke  horses  (Jugakg)^  and  then  the 
one  on  the  right,  or  off  horse,  was 
called  derter  ju(jalls  (5(fi<$<rf /poy)  ;  the 
left  hand  one,  or  near  horse,  sinister 
or  Urrus  J'unalis  (Suet  Tib*  6.  Auson. 
Epitaph.  xxT.  9.).  The  illustration  is 
taken  firom  a  painting  at  Hereolanenm. 

FUNAM'BULUS  {axo^vo^t). 
A  rope  dancer.  ( Terent  Heap-.  Prol. 
i.  4.  Compare  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  210.) 
The  illustration,  which  represents  one 
of  nine  figures,  dancing  on  the  tight 


rope,  from  a  painting  at  llerculaneum 
(all  of  whom  are  in  different  attitudes, 
and  exhibiting  some  chmacteristic 

feat),  indicates  the  general  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  ancients  had 
carried  this  art,  as  the  figure  is 
playing  upon  the  double  pipes,  while 
he  dances  on  the  rope  to  his  own 
music* 

FUNDA  (tf^yMrv).  A  jfifi^,  for 
discharging  stones,  or  leaden  plom- 

me^  (gJandes);  a 
weapon  common- 
ly used  in  warfare 
by  the  Spaniards, 
Persians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  other 
foreign  nations ; 
and  also  occa- 
sionally by  the 
Romans,  as  is 
shown  by  the 
annexed  fignre, 

m  B 
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representing  a  Roman  soldier  in  the 
army  of  Tngan,  from  the  column 
erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor. 
Plin.  H.N.  viL  87.  Virg.  Georg, 
\.  309.  Serv.  ad  11^  ^n.  ix.  586. 

FUNDITORES. 

2.  {iLfi<pl€\ri<Trpov).     A  castiny-iiet ; 
employed,  like  our  own,  for  taking 
fiih     in  riven 
(Virg.  Georg,  i. 
141.  Senrins  tut  L 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix. 
5.  2.)  ;  but  appa- 
rent !v   cast  from 
behind,  and  over 
the  right  shoulder 
(instead  of  heing 
discharf^ed  from 
the  k'ft  shoulder, 
and  in  front  of  the 
person  throwing  it,  as  is  now  tlie  prac- 
tice); that  is,  if  the  annexed  ligure, 
firm  a  mosaic  in  the  ThennsB  of 
Titus,  aifofds  a  feithful  representation 
of  the  manner  in  which   it  was 
thrown.    The  expression  of  Virgil, 
however,  vcrberat  nmuniu  fjives  an 
exact  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  casting-net  falls  upon  the 
waters. 

3.  A  hag  or  pack  slnng  orer  the 

shonldors,  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  nmney,  or  any  other  small 
articles  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  4. ) ;  pro- 


bably so  called  because,  with  the 
straps  which  fastened  it,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  sling,  as  shown  hy 
the  annexed  example,  from  the  device 
on  a  hronse  lamp. 

4.  (atfi^<Ji^,  wvfXlf).  The  bczil  of 
a  ring ;  that  is»  the  rim  in  which  the 


gem  is  set ;  and  which  holds  it  as  s 
sling  does  its  stone  ; 
more  especially  ao 
called  when  the  set- 
ting ia  transparent, 
or  au  Jour.  (Plin. 
//.  A^.  xxxvii.  37. 
and  42.)  The  example  is  from  an 
original. 

FUNDIFALUS  and  FUNDIB'- 

ALUM.  A  military  engine  for  dis- 
charging stones,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  BallisUt ;  but  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics are  unknown,  further  than, 
as  the  name  implies,  that  its  action 
was  that  of  aiUng. 

FUNDITORES  (<rfci«M^). 
Slim/o'Sf  mostly  with  reference  to 
foreign  nations.  But,  amongst  the 
Romans,  the  slingers  were  a  body  of 
men  selected  from  the  fifth  class  of 
the  Servian  census,  who  were  formed 
into  a  corpst  and  attached  to  the  km» 
armaimra,  or  light-armed  diTiikm  of 
the  army.  They  were  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  regular  troops,  bein^  ranked 
in  the  lowest  grade  amongst  the  super- 
numeraries, trumpeters,  and  band  (  Li  v. 
L  43.)  ;  and,  consequently,  like  them, 
wore  no  hody  armour,  nor  any  oflfen- 
sive  weapon,  heaidea  their  sling  (see 
the  examples.  Funda,  1.),  with whieli 
it  was  their  duty  to  annoy  the  enemy 
from  any  part  of  the  field  to  which 
they  were  ordered.  (Sal.  Jug.  99. 
VaL  Max.  it  7.  §§  9.  and  15.)  The 
difference  hetween  the  Aeemmt  Fkm^ 
ditores.  and  Ferentarii,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Vegetius  {Mil.  i.  20.), 
appears  to  >>e  tliis,  that  the  first  used 
nothing  but  their  hands  for  throwing 
stones;  the  second  employed  a  sling 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  last,  who 
were  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  other 
two,  probably  used  Other  mJanlea  as 
well  as  the  sling. 

FUN'DULA.  a  street  which  has 
no  thoroughfare  ;  a  cm/  de.  sac  (Varro, 
L.L,  v.  145.)}  one  of  which  is  repre- 
aented  by  the  annexed  view,  taken  in 
the  town  of  Pompeii  The  street 
terminated  in  a  house,  of  whieh  aome 
remains  are  yisihle  in  the  engraTiog, 
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and  two  gmali  lewen  are  indicated 


underneath  it 

FUN'DULUS.  The  pieton  and 
sacker  of  a  hydraulic  organ,  which 
moves  up  and  down  (hence  termed 
anibulatUis),  like  the  sucker  of  a 
pump  {embolus),    Vitruv.  x.  8.  1. 

FUNEBE^PUa  (ApoL  Ftor.  L 
5.  Ik.  IT.  18.  §  1.)  Same  at  Fuham- 

FUN  US.  A  funeral^  so  termed 
becaiLse,  in  ancient  times,  the  Romans 
were  always  buried  by  torch  light, 
twisted  ropes  (Junalia)  smeared  with 
pitch  being  carried  br  the  moomers 
for  the  poipoee.  ( Isidor.  Orig.  xi.  2. 
34.  Donat.  ad  Terent  Andr.  i.  1. 
81.)  Subsequently,  however,  the 
practice  of  night  burial  was  confined 
to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  af- 
fitrd  the  expense  of  a  pompous  display. 

Sa  f^onu  pvMicuMi  or  utdtctwuMm 
A  grand  and  public  Itaneral,  celebrated 
in  the  day-time*  and  to  which  the 
public  were  invited  by  proclamation, 
to  witness  the  gladiatorial  shows  and 
military  pageants  often  displayed  upon 
such  ooeaflunia.  Tac  Ami.  tL  11. 
CIc.  Leg.  iL  24.   Festoi  t.  o. 

3.  Funus  gentilitium,  A  ftaneral*  at 
which  the  busts  and  images  of  cele- 
brated characters  belonging  to  the 
same  clan  (i^ms)  as  the  deceased,  were 
carried  in  theprocessioo.  (riiu.  //.  N, 
znnr.  S.)  Tlua  was  the  unal  kind 
cf  Ihneral  airigned  to  persona  of  dis- 
tin«;uished  rank  or  ancient  lineage; 
and  a  description  of  the  other  customs 
and  ceremonies  which  mostly  accom- 
{)anied  it,  will  be  found  under  the 
term  Exsequi^. 

4.  Anns  Coettem,  or  trandaiUmm, 
An  ordinary  or  common  fimeral.  con- 


ducted without  any  pomp  or  show, 
such  as  was  usual  with  private  indi- 
viduals of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes.  Suet.  Nero,  33.  Ov.  TVaf. 
i.  3.  22. 

5.  ^rhe  fiineral  pyre.   Suet  Zlosi. 

15.      PVRA,  ROGUS. 

6.  A  dead  body  or  corpse  (Prop.  i. 
17.  8.);  whence  also  the  ghost  or 
shade  of  a  deceased 

person  (Prop.  iv. 
11.  3.),  which  the 
ancient  artists  were 
accustomed  to  re- 
present "m  a  corpo- 
real  form,  shrouded 
in  grave  clothes, 
but  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  mo- 
tion; as  shown  by 
the  annexed  figure, 
from  a  bas-relief, 
representing  a  fe- 
male whom  Mer- 
cury, in  the  origtnaif  is  conducting 
to  die  shades  below. 

FURCA  {dUsptOfwy  A  two- 
pronged  fork,  such  as  a  stable-fork, 
hay -fork,  pitch-fork.  (Virg.  (rtonj.  i. 
2R4  llor.  I'Jp.  i.  10.24.)  The  an- 
nexed example  represents  the  iron 
head  of  a  hay-lbrk,  supposed  to  be 


Roman,  but  certainly  of  great  anti- 
quity, which  was  dug  out  of  a  bog 
forming  the  bank  of  the  old  river  at 
the  Jnnction  of  the  Nen  at  Honey, 
near  Peterborough. 

2.  A  fork  with  a  lonjr  handle  to  it, 
employed  in  taverns,  kitchens,  and 
larders,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  dowu 
provij^ious  from  the  camarium  (Pet. 
Sat  95.  8.)»  which  was  fixed  to  the 
ceiling,  by  sticking  one  of  the  branches 
into  the  object,  or  putting  it  under 
the  loop  by  which  it  was  hnn,?  upon 
its  hook  (sec  the  illustration  .v.  Uar- 
narh  m)  ;  resemhling,  no  doubt,  the 
instrument  which  our  butchers  use 
foi>  taking  down  a  Joint  of  meat,  and 
other  tradesmen  whose  articles  are 
B  B  2 
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hung  out  of  reach.  From  tlic  ex- 
pression of  Petronius,  furca  tic  car- 
nario  rapta^  it  would  appear  that  an 
iiistniiDeDt  of  this  kind  was  osoaUy 
suspended  from  the  camariwrnt  ready 
for  use. 

3.  Anything  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  fork,  to  ])e  used  for  a  prop  or  stay  ; 
as  a  prop  for  vines  (Virg.  Gevry.  ii. 
259.);  for  fishing-nets  {Flin.  H,N. 
iz.  9.);  for  supporting  planks  to 
stand  on.    Liv.  i.  35. 

4.  C(rrripiy^,  (TTvpiyfxd).  The  pole 
of  a  cart  or  of  a  carriage ;  or  rather 
that  part  of  it  which  fastens  into  the 
axle,  when  it  was  made  with  two 
branches,  like  a  fork,  as  it  mpears  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  arompeian 

A- 


painting.  (Plutarch,  Con'o/.  24.  Lysias 
ap.  Poll.  X.  1.57.)  It  likewise  appears 
from  the  above  passages  that  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  the  trestle 
upon  which  the  pole  of  a  two-wheeled 
carriage  was  sometimes  supported 
when  the  horses  were  taken  out,  like 
what      use  to  rest  the  shafts  <^  oar 

gigs  upon. 

5.  An  instrument  made  with  two 
wooden  handles  or  prongs,  like  a 
fork,  employed  for 
carrying  burdens  on 
the  neck,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  by  tlie  an- 
nexed woodcut,  from 
the  Column  of  Tngan 
(Plant.  Com,  ii.  6. 
37.) ;  and  which  was  / 
fre<}uentl)r  adopted  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment  for  free- 
men and  slaves,  when  the  arms  of  the 
culprit  were  tied  down  to  the  bars 
of  the  fork,  while  he  was  flogged 
throngfa  the  streets.  Phmt  Pert.  t. 
3.  73.  liiv.  i.  86.  Snet  A'«/".  19.  | 

6.  A  contrivance  for  the  infliction  . 


of  capital  punishment,  on  which  slaves 
and  robbers  were  hung  ;  a  gallows  or 
gibbet.  Callist.  I>t^.  48. 19.28.  PauL 
Dig.  33.    Uln.  tft.  13.  «. 

FUR'CIFER.  LiteraUy,  one  wlio 
carries  hurdens  on  a  /urea,  as  aliowii 
by  the  preceding  illustration ;  or  who 
bears  the  Jurca  as  a  punishment. 
But  as  this  penalty  was  for  the  most 
part  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate 
siaye  class,  the, word  is  commonly 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  equiva- 
lent to  our  slave,  villain,  gallows- 
bird.  Plant.  Ampk.  i.  1.  13^.  Tcr. 
Eun.  V.  2.  22.  Cic.  }'utiii.  6. 

FUUCIL'LA.  Diminutive  of 
FiTBCA.  A  small  forfc«  bat  atill  of 
considerable  siae,  according  to  our 
notions  ;  as  a  hay-fork  ( Varro, 
1.  49.  1.  Cic.  AtL  xvi.  2.);  a  vine- 
prop,  two  feet  high.  Varro.      i.  8.  G. 

F  U  R'  C  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
Furca  ;  but  applied  to  objects  of  con- 
siderable siae;  as  a  wooden  prop, 
made  use  of  to  support  the  walls  of  a 
town  which  were  mined  nndemealli. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  7. 

FURFIJRAC'ULITM.  A  (fimUet 
(Axnob.  vi.  200.)  ;  so  termed  because 
it  makes  dnst  like  bran  {furfur) ;  but 
the  more  common  word  ia  Tbbkbba, 
which  see. 

FIJRNA'CEUS  sc.  panis.  liread 
baked  in  an  oven  (fiimus):  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Jocuctu.s^  which 
was  baked  ou  the  hearth,  and  clilHin- 
ciuM,  which  was  baked  in  a  eHbamu. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviu.  27. 

FURNA'RIUS.  A  baker  by  trade. 
(Ulp.  Dig.  39.  2.  24.)  Compare 

COQUIS. 

FURNUS  (lirvSs).  An  oi^n  ;  for 
baking  bread  (Plant.  Can.  ii.  5.  1. 
Or.  FoiL  TL  313.x  ^  anything  elae. 
(Plin.  ff,N.  XX.  39.  Id.  xxviil  29.) 
The  excavations  of  Pompeii  have  re- 
vealed two  bakers'  shops,  with  their 
ovens,  both  constructed  upon  a  simi- 
lar plan,  and  in  a  considerable  state 
of  preservation  ;  one  ot  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut  as 
It  now  appears,  with  some  of  (he  mills 
for  grinding  flour  in  the  shop  before 
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it.  The  small  arch  at  the  bottom 
cootaiQed  the  fuel ;  the  one  above,  the 


oven  itself,  over  which  there  is  a 
floe  to  carry  off  the  smoke. 

2.  A  baker^B  shop.  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
1  37.)  The  preceding  illustration 
.shows  a  baker's  shop,  with  some  mills 
for  grindiiiir  flour  on  the  left  haild» 
and  the  oveu  at  the  bottom. 

3.  A  hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  as 
contradistiDgoished  mm  Aa&icwRy  a 
warm  water  bath.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  11. 
13.)    See  Caldarium,  SmOATlo. 

FIS'C'INA  (rpiaiva).  A  large 
fork  with  three  or  more  branches, 
employed  by  fishermen  for  spearing 
ilsfat  as  represented  in  Uie  annexed 


woodcnty  from  a  mosaic  pictore  in 

an  ancient  temple  of  Bacchus  near 
Rome.  It  was  likewise  given  by 
artists  and  poets  to  Neptune  instead 
of  a  sceptre,  as  the  more  appro- 
priate symbol  for  the  god  of  the  ocean. 
Cic.  N,D,  i.  36.  and  woodcut  s. 
TaiDEirs. 

2.  A  weapon  of  similar  form  and 
character,  used  by  the  class  of  gladi- 
ators called  lUiiarii^  with  which  they 


attacked  their  adversaries,  after  they 
had  hampered  them  by  casting  a  net 


over  their  heads,  as  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  from  an  ancient 
mosaic    Suet.  CaL  30.  Juv.  ii.  143. 

FUSCIN'ULA.     IMminntiTe  of 
FusciNA.    A  carviny-fork  and  eating' 
fork.   (Vulg.  EmdL  xxvii.  3.>  The 
absence  of  any  express  name  for 


articles  of  this  description  amongst 
the  gennine  old  Greek  and  Latin 
anthers  now  remaining  to  us,  has 
induced  a  very  general  belief  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with 
this  convenient  piece  of  taV^lc  furni- 
ture;  though  it  is  well  aiuhciiticated 
that  the  use  of  it  was  introduced  into 
Euope  from  Italy,  where  it  was 
in  common  use  long  before  other 
nations  had  learned  the  advantage 
of  such  a  luxury.  (Coryate,  Cru- 
dities, p.  GO.  London,  1776.)  But 
the  two  specimens  here  exhibited 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of 
forks  being  employed  by  the  ancients 
at  least  partially,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  as  they  now  are,  although 
the  positive  uame  by  which  they 
were  called  may  not  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  first  represents  a  two- 
pronged  silver  fork  found  in  a  ruin 
on  the  Via  Appia  (Caylus,  Eeeueiif 
iii  84.) ;  the  other,  with  five  prongSt 
one  of  which  is  broken  off,  resem- 
bling oar  silver  forks,  in  a  tomb  at 
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Puibtum,  aud  is  now  prei»erved  in  the 
Museam  at  Naples.   The  authenticity 
of  the  first  has  been  doahted  by  those 
who  are  imwUHng  to  admit  that  the 
:nuiiTifs  v,iirQ  acquainted  with  such 
r minvances  (Uot'kinan,  Hist,  of  Tn- 
LxutionSy  ii.  pp.  407  —  413.  London, 
1846.);  aud  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  Count  Cay  1  us  may  have  been  hn* 
posed  upon  by  the  person  from  whom 
he  purchased  it  ;  though  the  tastefkd 
character  of  the  article  affords  an 
evidence  of  its  gennirK'uess,  corre- 
sponding as  it  does  with  the  usual 
Style  of  ancient  manufactures,  in 
which  the  arts  of  design  were  oni- 
▼ersally  exerted  to  embellish  even 
the  commonest  utensils  employed  for 
the  most  ordinary  purposes  of  daily 
life  ;  but  the  fork  from  the  Pa' s tan 
tomb  will  not  admit  of  suspicion. 
This  same  tomb  abounded  in  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  and  has  ftar- 
nished  more  than  seven  illustrations 
for   these  pages,   several   of  them 
uiiifHie  in  their  kind  ;  the  spear  with 
an  ansa,  at  p.  38.  ;  the  gridiron,  p. 
212;  the  fire-dogs,  s.   Vahj^;  the 
war  truncheon,  9,  PHAiJUfOA;  the 
helmet,  greaves,  belt,  and  b^eas^ 
plate  8.  BuccuLX,    OoUA,  CDr« 
GULUM,    4.,    LoRicA,    1.;  bcsidcs 
several    others   of   more  common 
occurence.     Whether  the  Romans 
really  used  the  word  now  under 
Illustration  to  dedgnate  an  eating- 
fork,  may,  however,  be  a  matter 
of  dispute;  for  it  certainly  has  no 
cla£isic  authority  to  rost  upon.  The 
Greek  Kpidypa   undoubtedly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  luxrpayo,  a 
flesh-hook ;  furca,  fuscina^  furcuta, 
and  fiaviUa  are  all  applied  in  the 
passages  where  they  occur  to  instru- 
ments of  much  larger  dimensions 
th  tn  catin^'-forks ;   but  the  precise 
nuaiiing   conveyed   by  diminutives 
in  tile  i^utin  language  is  very  varied 
nnd  arbitrary.   Gertiunly,  furcuta  or 
fiirdMa  miglu  have  been  appropri- 
ately used  for  a  two-pronged  fork, 
li^t'  f!ie  top  fijjure,  and  fmscimda,  or 
Hjtcutella  (which  occurs  as  a  cogno* 


men  up.  Grut.  Inaeript.  1141.  !.),  tor 
one  with  a  greater  number  of  prougs* 
;  like  the  lower  one, 

FUSORIUM.  A  drain  or  ecM. 
pool  from  a  kitchen  sink,  &c.  Pnl> 
lad.  i.  37.  4.  ib.  17.  1. 

FrSTER'NA.   The  upper  portion 
of  a  hr  pole,  which  is  thick  set  with 
branches,  as  contradibtiuguished  from 
j  the  lower  part  {sapinm%  which  is 
1  free  tnm  knots.    Plin.  if.  N.  xt. 

:  76.  §  1. 

Fl'STIir  VUTS.  A  contrivance 
for  throwing  stones,  consisting  of  a 
four  foot  pole,  which  had  a  sling' 
attached  in  the  centre,  and  being 
whirled  round  with  both  hands,  dis- 
charged the  stones  with  great  vio* 
lence.    Vcg.  Mil.  iiL  14. 

F  IT  S  T  r  A'  R  r  U  M  {C^XoKowla). 
A  punishnu  iif  inflicted  upon  soldiers 
for  desertion  or  other  serious  offences ; 
in  which  the  offender  was  beaten  to 
death  with  heavy  sticks  {fiutn)  laid  on 
by  his  comrades.  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic  PkiL 
m.  6.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JBil  tL  825. 

FITS  US  {^.TpaKTos).  A  spindle ; 
usually  made  of  a  stick  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and 
used  with  the  distaff  (oo- 
for  twistmg  or  spin- 
ning the  fibres  of  wool 
or  flax  into  thread  ( Plin. 
H,N.  XL  27.  Ovid.  ifcr«/. 


II. 


1 


T 


vi.  22.  Tibull. 
64. ) ;  a  process  de- 
scribed at  length 
under  the  word 
Neo.  The  small 
figure  in  the  en- 
pravincr  represents 
a  spindle  used  by  Lcda  in  a  Poin- 
peian  painting,  the  other  two  are 
from  an  Egyptian  original,  the  right 
hand  showing  the  instrument  before 
being  used,  the  other  as  it  would 
appear  with  thr  thread  wound  round 
it,  after  it  has  been  twisted. 

FU'TILE.  A  vessel  with  a  broad 
mouth  and  sharp-pointed  bottom, 
like  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
original  f(»und  at  Rome.  This  form 
was  originaUy  adopted  for  the  ler- 
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▼iee  of  Vesta,  Id  order  that  the  mi>  . 
nilton  of  that  god-  m>,^  ' 

dess  might  not  be  "^"''^]^ 
ahle  to  set  it  down  T^*"^^/ 
when    filled    with  V 
water;  it  betnff ecm-  V^jJi^f 
trarf  to  religioos     V"^  7 
punctilioes       that       \  / 
water  used  in  her        A  / 
ceremonies    should         \  / 
ever    have  stood 
apoQ  the  ground. 
Serr.  ad  Vira,  JSn.  zl.  399.  Dooat 
ad  Terent  £tdr.  iiL  5.  8. 

G. 

GAB' ALUS.  A  word  nid  to  be 
foimed  from  the  Hebrew  language, 

and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Tritx,  a 
cross  or  stake  upon  which  criminals 
were  iinpakrl  (Varro  ap.  Non.  *.  r. 
Pi  117.);  whence  the  same  word  is 
aho  need  to  derignate  a  worthleia  fel- 
low, or  one  who  deserved  impalement 
Macrin.  Imp.  ap,  Capitolin.  11. 

OAR' AT  A.  A  particular  kind 
of  dish  for  table  serv  ice,  in  fashion  at 
Rome  during  the  time  of  Martial ;  but 
rtapeeting  its  characteristics  nothing 
islmown.    Mart  tu.  48.  Id.  xi.  8L 

GiE'SUM  (yai(Tov).  A  very  itrong 
and  weighty  javelin,  which  appears 
to  have  "been  made,  both  head  and 
stock,  of  solid  iron  (Pollux,  vii.  i:>r».), 
and  to  have  been  employed  as  a  mis- 
•Ue,  rBther  than  as  a  spear  (C»s. 
B,0,  UL  4.\  each  warrior  carrying 
two  as  his  complement  (Varro, 
Non.  s.  V.  p.  .')55.)  The  weapon  was 
of  Gaulish  origin  (Virg.  yEn.  viii, 
662.)  ;  though  it  was  sometimes  used 
^  the  Romans  (Liv.  viii.  8.),  by  the 
Iberians  (Athea.  vL  106.),  the  Car- 
thagbians  (Lit.  zzri.  ft.  SiL  Itai 
ii.  444.),  and  the  Greeks.  (Stat 
Theb.  iv.  64.) 

GALBANA'TUS.  Wearing  gar- 
ments  of  a  yellow  dye  {galbana). 
Mart  Ul  82. 

GAI/BANUH  A  garment  of  a 
yellow  eoloar;  tegarded  as  a  sign 


of  foppishness  or  etfeminacy  when 
worn  by  men.  Jav.  ii.  95.  Compare 
Mart.  1.  97. 

GAL'EA  {Kpdyotf  kcJ^us,  Ttpuctilxi- 
Kcuosy,  In  iu  strict  sense,  this  word 
was  origmally  employed  to  designate 
a  helmet  of  aim  or  leather^  in  contra- 
distinction to  cassisy  which  implied  a 
casque  of  metal ;  but  as  the  latter  mate- 
rial was  generally  substituted  amongst 
the  Romans  instead  of  leather  as 
eariT  as  the  time  of  Camillns,  the 
original  distinction  was  soon  lost 
si^t  of,  and  tibe  tenn  ffdba  came 
into  common  u^e,  sicrnifyinp:  any 
kind  of  helmet.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xviii. 
14.  Ov.  Afct.  viii.  2:).  Virg.  /En.  v. 
490.    The  auuexed  illustration  pre- 


sents the  front  and  side  view  of  an 
original  Roman  helmet  of  bronze 
found  at  Pompvii,  in  which  city 
several  others  of  similar  form  and 
character  have  heen  discovered.  It 
contuns  all  the  parts  osoaUy  helong- 
ing  to  the  ordinary  Roman  helmet; 
'  the  ridge  at  the  top  of  the  scull-cap, 
'  to  which  a  c  rest  of  plumes  or  horse- 
hair was  attached ;  a  projection  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  to  protect  the 
forehead  and  nape  of  the  neck ;  the 
cheek-pieces,  by  which  it  was  Ihst- 
ened  under  the  chin ;  and  a  perfo- 
rated visor,  which  covered  the  entire 
face  like  a  mask.  The  small  orna- 
ment at  the  side  of  the  head-piece, 
resembling  a  shell,  was  intended  to 
hold  a  father,  in  the  ssme  manner  as 
riiown  by  the  figure  «.  SicARiua. 

2.  The  ordinary  helmets  worn  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns,  are  of  a  more 
simple  character,  being  smaller,  and 
wHhont  Tisoffs,  hot  with  cheek-pieces, 
'  and  in  pfaiee  of  the  crest,  a  knob  or 
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rinj^  at  tlw  top.  an  rxhihited  by  tlio    throuph  the  paping  jaws,  and  nothing 


annexed  specimcus,  from  the  column 


of  Trajan. 
3.  The  helmeti  of  the  centurions 

had  tho  sciill-picco  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  those  of  tlie  soldiery,  exhi- 
bited in  the  last  woodcut ;  but  were 
furnished  with  a  ridge  at  the  top, 
like  that  ahown  by  ttie  fint  wood- 
cut, which  was  plated  with  lilTor, 
and  adorned  with  dark  plumes  tower- 
ing to  a  considerable  height  (Polyb. 
vi.  LM.),  and  placed  transversely  on 
the  ridge  (Veff.  MiL  ii.  16.),  so  that 
they  drooped  forwards  all  roond,  in 
the  maimer  repreaeated  by  the  an- 
nexed tnkgrvnagt  fhmi  one  of  the 


of  the  helmet  is  seen,  except  the 


slabs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the 

areh  of  Tn^vi* 

4.  The  helmets  of  the  generals  and 

superior  otliccrs  were  more  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  and  resembled 
tlio  latter  styles  of  Grecian  helmets. 
They  arc  seldom  exhibited  in  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  as  great  personages 
are  for  the  most  part  represented 
bareheaded. 

5.  GiiU  a  pellihus  tcrta.  The  stand- 
ard bearers  on  the  arches  and  co- 
lumns are  universally  represented  as 
Vegetius  describes  them  (Jfit  iL  16.), 
with  a  dose  seuU-eap,  over  which  the 
head  and  skin  of  some  wild  beast  is 
drawn,  so  that  the  free  appears 


cheek  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the  face  : 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  the  cohimn  of  Trajan. 

6.  Galt-a  vniatoria.  A  scull-cap 
of  leather  or  of  fur,  worn  by  hunts- 
men (Nepos,  Dot  14.  9.\  like  tlie 
examples  «.  CuDO  and  Galercs,  1. 

7.  (adKunris).  The  old  Greek 
helmet  of  the  heroic  ages  was  of  a 
very  ditlcrent  character  to  any  of 
those  yet  described,  being  made  with 
an  inunoTable  madt  to  tt  the  lhee» 
leaving  only  two  holes  for  the  eyes* 
so  that  when  puUed  dose  down,  it 
entirely  eorered  and  concealed  tlie 


visage,  whence  paleis  abscondvnt  oras. 
(Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  ().)(».  Compare  Stat. 
Theb.  XI.  373.)  The  illustration  re- 
presents two  helmets  of  this  descrip- 
tion, both  finom  fictile  vases;  the  one 
on  the  left  drawn  down  over  tiM 
face,  the  other  as  it  was  worn  when 
pushed  backt  before  or  after  an 
action. 

8.  The  form  last  described  soon 
foil  into  disuse  on  account  of  its  in- 
convenience,  and  then  the  regular 
Greek  helmets  were  eonstraete^ 

a  model  generally  resembling  the 
nexed  examples,  from  fictile  vases, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  indi- 
yidiial  parts;  —  leimts  {apejt)^  the 
ridge  on  the  tup  of  the  hmd-piece,  to 
which  the  crest  was  affixed ;  A^l^ 
(crtsSsX  the  crsst,  consisting  of  hoiie 
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hair,  and  sometimes  two  or  tliree 
©f  these  were  worn,  as  in  the  right- 


band  figure  {  y'irw^  a  projection 
over  the  ihmt  of  the  face  like  a  pent, 

•sometimes  moveable,  but  more  usu- 
ally fixed;  tr  apay  vaQi^f^  (fmrculcc)^ 
cheek -pieces,  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  casque  by  binges,  and  fastened 
under  the  ehin  hj  a  clasp  or  a  bntton ; 
^cUof,  a  bright  ornament,  generally 
formed  by  some  figure  in  relief, 
-which  was  affixed  to  different  parts 
of  the  helmet.  In  the  right-hand 
figure  the  fpd\os  consists  of  two 
griffins,  one  on  each  dde  of  the  ridge ; 
aoefa  a  helmet  was  thenoe  termed  9i- 
<pd\os :  in  Other  specimens  the  crest 
itself  is  supported  upon  a  similar 
figure,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Homer  (//.  xiii.  614.),  just  under 
the  plume  ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
seen  projecting  in  Tery  hold  reliei^ 
over  the  IWmt  and  nmnd  the  sides 
of  the  easqoe,  as  in  the  colossal  statue 
of  Minerva,  when  the  helmet  was 
termed  in^l^aXos^  and  the  <pa\oi  in 
such  cases,  when  sufficiently  large, 
would  touch  each  other,  as  mentioned 
bj  Homer»  A  ziiL  ISS.  Id.  zvi.  216. 

GAI/EOLA.  A  hffge  Tessel  used 
as  an  Acratophoron,  to  hold  the 
wine  before  it  was  mixed  for  drinking 
at  table  (Varro,  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom. 
ap.  Non.  p.  547.  Interp.  Vet  ad 
Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33.);  evidently  so 
termed  from  beinfr  made  in  a  deep 
and  circular  form  like  a  helmet 

G  ALERieULU  M.  Diminutive 
of  Gaubvm  t  both  in  the  sense  of  a 


fur  cap  (Frontin.  Stnitctj.  iv.  7.  29.); 
and  a  wig.    Suet.  O/Ao,  12. 

OALERITUa  Wearing  a  fhr 
cap  (gaknu%  like  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium ;  and  thenee,  hy 
implication,  in  mde  or  rostie  attire. 
Prop.  iv.  i.  29. 

GALE'RUS  and  C.ALE'RUM 
(Kuphi\  A  scull-cap  made  from 
the  skin  of  ani- 
mals with  the  fhr 
left  on  ;  worn  by 
rustics  (Virg.  Mo- 
ret.  121.)  ;  hunts- 
men (Grut  Cyneg, 
339. ) ;  and  hy  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  instead  of  a  helmet  (Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  688. )  The  exam|de  is  giyen 
by  Du  Choul  {Castramet.  p.  100.X 
from  a  Roman  monument. 

2.  A  fur  cap  of  similar  character, 
but  made  out  of  the  skin  of  a  victim 
whieh  had  been 
slain  at  the  altar, 
and  hafingaspike 
of  olive  wood,  sur- 
rounded by  a  flock 
of  wool,  on  the  top. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JBn,  it  ess.)  It 
was  worn  by  tbe 
Pontifices  (ApuL  Apol,  p.  441.),  and 
the  Salii  (Juv.  viii.  208  ),  and  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  medal  of  M.  Antony. 

3.  A  wig  of  artificial  hair  (Jut.  -wu 
ISO.  Avian.  Fab,  z-X  Mwn  on  to  a 
scalp,  in  order  to  fit  the  head  in  the 
same  manner  as  still  practised. 
(Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fctm.  Suet  Otho, 
12.  Compare  Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  165.) 
Many  of  the  female  busts,  and  even 
some  of  the  portrait  statues,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  are  Ihr- 
nished  with  a  moveable  scalp,  some- 
times executed  in  a  difl'erent-coloured 
marble  from  the  rest  of  the  statue, 
so  that  it  could  be  taken  off  and 
changed  at  pleasure ;  of  which  an 
instanoe  is  aflbrded  by  the  annexed 
bust  from  a  statue  of  Jnlia  Soemias, 
the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Helioga- 
balns.   The  entire  scalp  representing 
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hair  is  rpmovf»nMo.  w\rh  the  excop- 
tion  of  the  two  tresses  on  the  shoul- 


ders, which  are  carved  out  of  the 
•olid  bloek  of  mtrbto.  Some  aati- 
qnaiiet  iro  of  opinion  ih«t  tfaoM 
scalps  were  intended  to  represent 

Trigis,  and  infrr  fr<'>m  thf-ncc  tlint  it 
was  the  fa&hioo  at  iioiiie  lor  iVniiiles 
of  all  ages  to  shave  off  their  own 
hair,  and  wear  an  artificial  peruke, 
at  the  periods  when  theto  bofta  were 
oxoeated ;  bat  it  is  far  more  reason- 
able to  attribute  the  practice  to  the 
frivolous  and  ever  changing  modes 
of  the  day,  and  to  recognise  in  them 
an  expedient  resorted  to  sculptors, 
hi  ofder  to  gratify  the  vtaatj  of  their 
patrons,  who^  being  unwilling  to  see 
their  own  portraiti  in  a  head-dress 
which  was  no  lonirer  in  vojriie,  cntild 
by  this  means  alter  the  i(>:ihiic  w  ith 
the  change  of  the  day,  without  dis- 
figuring or  mutilating  the  statue. 

QALUlCm.  A  pslr  of  OaMUsh 
thoe$t  the  origual  of  the  French 


gaioches  and  of  our  galoshes.  They 
were  low  shoes,  not  reaching  quite  so 
hi|^  as  the  ankle,  had  one  or  more 
tiuek  soles  (Edict  Dioclot.  p.  24  ), 
and  small  upper  leather,  -which  was 
entirely  opfn  over  the  front  of  the 
instep,  like  the  modern  galosh,  and 
Uie  ri^ht-hand  ligure  in  the  cut ;  or 
laoed  m  ftont,  and  ftatened  by  a  liga- 
ture roond  the  tom  as  in  the  1eft*haiid 
example ;  whence  they  are  classed 
amoogit  the  so^  by  the  Latin 


GARUIL 

I  writers,  to  <ii>tiiigai»h  them  from 
the  regular  mlcei,  which  were  close- 
fitting  high-Iowl  that  eompleCely 
enveloped  the  foot  and  ankle  They 
were  partially  adopted  at  Bone  b^ 
fore  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  were 
worn  with  the  laccnia  ;  hut  such  a 
style  of  dress  wa!5  regarded  as  inde- 
corous and  auii-national.  (Cic  HuL 
\l  8a  AnL  GelL  xisL  SI.)  Under 
the  empire  they  eame  into  more 
common  use,  and  were  made  for  all 
classc.«.  and  of  diflferent  qualities. 
(Edict.  Dioclet  Ic.)  Hoth  the  sf>e- 
cimens  in  the  eugraviug  are  copied 
from  a  sarcophagus  discoTered  in  the 
Villa  Amendohi  at  Bome,  in  the  year 
1880,  which  represents  a  battle  be* 

I  twcen  the  Romans  and  Gauls ;  the 
one  on  the  left  is  worn  bv  n  GatilisU 
prince,  the  other  by  a  captive  of  the 
same  nation. 

OA'NEA  or  OA'NEUlfi.  As 
eattng'hoose  of  the  loweeC  and  most 
immonl  description,  at  which  faci- 
lities were  afforded  for  every  kind 
of  indulgence,  as  well  as  eating 
and  drinking,  (Suet.  Cat  11.  Ter. 
Adeiph,  iii.  3.  5.  Liv.  xx\  L  2.)  A 

receptade  of  thii  kind  haa  been  dif- 
coTcred  in  the  prineipal  atreet  at 

Pompeii,  near  the  entranoe  to  the 

town  ;  the  public  room  is  fitted  np 
a  wine  shop,  and  pire?  adnii^^sinn  into 
a  back  parlour,  the  walls  of  which 
are  painted  in  fresco  with  a  variety 
of  indelioate  aaljects,  eharaeleriitie 
of  the  pnrpoiea  to  which  H  waa  ap* 
plied. 

(>  A'NEO.  I/itemlly,  one  who 
frequents  a  ganea ;  thenc  u  glutton 
(Juv.  xi.  58.);  and,  by  implication, 
a  person  of  loose  and  disorderly 
habita,  for  the  indulgence  of  whtdi 
such  placei  weie  eetablished.  Cie. 
Cat,  ii.  4.  Tac.  Ann,  xti,  18. 

GARM^M  (ydfov).  A  sauce  made 
from  the  bl->od  and  entrails  of  sea 
fi&h  salted  down,  like  the  caviare  of 
our  day.  It  waa  need  in  a  greit 
many  ways  both  in  the  kitchen  snd 
at  table;  and  waa  manufactured  of 
dififerent  qaalitaes»  g^Md,  bad*  and  i»- 
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different,  which  accounts  for  the  oon- 
flictini?  ti  nns  iu  which  it  is  spoken 
of,  sometimes  as  a  choice  delicacy, 
and  at  otb<;rs  as  an  ioferior  kind  of 
food.  Ptin.  H.  N:  xxmL  4S.  Hor. 
Sat  \l  8.  46.  Mart,  vil  87.  Id.  tL  93. 

GASTRUM.  An  earthenware 
veaaeJ,  with  a  full  swelling  body  or 
belly ;  whence  tlie  name.  Fet.  SaL 
7u.  6.  Ih.  79.  3. 

GAUL  US  {yavX6s),  A  large 
nMud  ftdl-1)odied  vetsel,  which  might 
be  put  to  several  uses;  ai>adriii]LUig- 
goblet  (Plant  Bud,  v.  2.  32.);  a 
milk  prsi!  (Horn.  Od,  ix.  223.);  a  | 
water-bucket  (Uerod.  vi.  119.);  Sec. 

2.  {ygaj\os).  A  particular  kind  ut 
thip,  of  a  round  build,  with  a  brood 
beani,  and  capacioot  hold  (Fostns, 
s.  V.  AuL  Gell.  x.  85.  jk)^  onployed 
by  the  Phoenician  merchants  and 
by  pirates,  in  consequence  of  its 
fitness  for  stowing  awaj  any  quantity 
of  booty. 

QKWBAFX,  QAU'SAPE^  snd 
GAU'SAPUM  (7«<mi|t>  WooUen 

clotb  of  a  pardcular  fabric,  introduced 
at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
which  had  a  long  nap  on  one  side, 
but  was  snioiither  on  the  other.  It 
uited  by  both  sexes  for  articles  of 
elolhing,  at  well  as  for  taUeeloths, 
aapkms»  bed  oorers,  and  other  do* 
mestic  purposes.  PI  in.  H.  N.  viii. 
73.  Lueil.  Sat  xxi.  9.  Gerlach.  Ov. 
A.  Am.  ii.  300.  Hor.  SoL  ii  8.  II. 
Mart.  xiv.  152. 

8.  A  wig  luude  of  the  light  flaxen 
Ittir,  peenliar  to  the  German  raoee, 
which   colour  was  mooh 
prized  by  the    ladies  of 
Rome.    Wigs  of  thi'^  l^ind 
^ere  also  got  up  and  worn  ^^^^ 
men  hired  to  represent  German 
captives  at  some  of  the  mock  tri- 
Qmphi  of  the  Roman  emperors  (Pers. 
Sat        46.),  when  they  decreed 
themselves    this    honour  without 
having  subdued  the  country.  The 
figure  in  the  engraving  appears  on  a 
trophy  of  the  column  of  Antoninusi 
meted  to  commemorate  the  Tictoriee 
thai  empeior  over  the  Germans ; 


an  appropriate,  but  not  very  noble 
symbol  of  their  defeat. 

GAUSAPA'TUb  and  GAUSA- 
PI'N  US.  Applied  to  any  thing  made 
of  the  cloth  called  ffouaape,  Senee. 
Ep.  53.  Mart  xiv.  145. 

GEMEL'LAR.  A  particular  kind 
of  case  for  holding  oil  (Colnmcll.  xii. 
50.  10.);  the  ehnractt  ristic  properties 
of  which  are  conjectured  to  consist  in 
having  two  recipients,  side  by  side* 
instead  of  a  single  cavity. 

GBNIUS  i^tyMdfu^^y  A  good 
spirit,  or  guardian  angel  of  the  male 
sex,  believed  to  spring  into  bciiig  with 
everv  mortal  at  his  birth,  and  to  die 
w  iili  him,  ai\er  having  attended  him, 
dirseied  his  actions,  and  watched  over 
his  welfare  through  life.  (Hor.  Ep» 
ii.  2.  187.  Tibull.  iv.  5.)  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  beantiitti  boy,  entirely 


naked  with  the  exception  of  the  yonth- 
All  eUam^  on  his  shoulder,  and 
fnniished  with  a  pair  of  bird's-wings> 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
annexed  engraving  from  a  painting 
at  Pompeii.    Compare  Junones. 

2.  GcjuHs  locu  The  guardian  spirit 
of  a  place  ;  for  amon^  the  ancients 
every  spot  and  loeahty  in  town  or 
conntry,  hoildiogs,  mountains,  rivers, 
woods,  &c.,  was  believed  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  genius,  or  presiding 
spirit;  which  was  portrayed  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent  (Serv.  ad,  Vire. 
^n.  V.  85.  Inseript  <m.  Grot.  viii. 
4.  Prudent  contm  S$mmath.  u. 
441.)',  eoDseqoently  images  of  these 
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reptiles  are  freqaeutiy  reprebciited 
feeding  upon 
an  ahtr ;  or,  as 
in  the  example, 
from  a  painting 
in  the  Ther- 
niai  of  Tit  lis, 
with  an  altar 
between  tbem, 
aa  a  aign  to  de- 
ter paasengera 
from  '*  com- 
niitting  a  nui- 
sance," out  of  respect  for  the  genius 
who  presides  there. 

8.  (mwoSolMifr.)  AmoDgat  the 
Christian  writers  on  aaered  aulgects, 
the  Genius  is  represented  as  an  evil 
spirit,  said  to  he  condemned  to  eter- 
nal punishment,  for  his  pride  and 
rebellious  conduct.  Tertull.  Ajjol,  32. 
AiUm.  59.  Laet  ii.  15. 

GERRJE  {yifih^y  Any  thing 
made  of  wieker  work ;  whence  trifleM, 
trumpery,  mere  b(igateBe$»  Plant  Pom, 
i.  1.9.  Ep.  ii.  2.  45. 

GER'ULUS.  A  porter.  (ITor.  E/,. 
it  2.  72.  Suet  Cal.  40.)  Hsmia  as 
BuuLi7a. 

OESTA'TIO.  A  part  of  an  orna- 
mental garden  or  pleasure-ground, 
divided  into  shady  walks  and  vistas 
of  sufficient  extent  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  guests  to  be  carried  about 
them  for  ezereiae  in  a  palanquin  (/ec- 
tka),  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. 17.  Id.  u.  17.  18. 

OE8TlCULA'RIA«  A  panto- 
mimic actress,  who  expresses  the  eha- 
racter  she  has  to  persj>nate  by  dancinp 
and  mimetic  action  of  the  hands  and 
feet  but  without  the  use  of  language. 
Ant  GelL  L  5.  2. 

GESTICULA'TOR.  A  panto- 
mimic actor,  who  expreaaea  hia  |Mrt 
by  gesticulations  and  mimetic  motions 
of  the  body,  hut  without  speech.  Co- 
lumell.  i.  I'ra/,  3. 

Taticl  for  eooling  wine  and  water  in 
(Poet  Vet  in  AnthcJog.  ImL  iLp.  869. 

Burman.),  made  of  earthenware  (Caa- 
sian.  Jnstitnt.  iv.  16.),  and  with  a 
narrow  neck,  which  caused  the  liquid 


to  gurgle  as  it  was  poured  out  Poet 
Vet.    c.  p.  406. 

GIN'GLTMUS  (Th7^^»yMf>  Lite- 
rally, a  joint  which  moves  in  a  socket 
like  the  elbow  ;  thence  a  hinge  (Xen. 
Eq.  xii.  6  ),  the  action  of  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  joint  in  the  human 
frame.  The  cabinets  of  antiquities 
contain  nnmerooa  apeeimena  of  theae 
contrivaneea,  framed  in  the  different 
patterns  in  use  at  thia  day,  and  of  all 
sizes.  Of  the  two  examples  here 
given,  the  top  one  is  from  Pompeii, 
the  other  is  preserved  in  the  Briti&h 


Museum.  The  Latin  name  is  not 
met  with  in  any  of  their  writers,  and 
consequently  requires  authority ;  but 
the  Greek  one  ia  nndonhted ;  ud  the 
Romana  must  have  had  an  appropriate 
name  for  a  hinge,  distinct  from  cardo^ 
which  expresses  a  very  differentolflect. 

GIN'GRINUS.    See  Tidia. 

GIUGIL'LUS.  The  roller  turned 
by  a  windlass,  in  or- 
der to  raiae  water  from 
a  well  hy  meana  of  m 
rope  and  bneket;  a 
contrivance  precisely 
similar  to  those  used 
in  most  country  places 
at  the  present  day,  as 
shown  hy  the  annexed 
example  from  a  mar- 
ble sarcophagus  of  the  Vatican 
tery.    Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  15. 

G  L  A  I)  1  A  T (  V  II  E  S  (/iofOMaxo.). 
Gladniturs.  A  general  name  given  to 
men  who  were  trained  to  eomhat  with 
deadly  weapona,  for  the  amnaement  of 
the  Roman  eitiaena,  al  public  funerals, 
in  the  circus,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  amphitheatres.  They  were 
selected  for  the  most  part  from  cap* 
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tWes  taken  in  wir,  bat  were  sometimet  , 

slaves,  and  more  rarely  freeborn  citi- 
zens who  volunteered  for  the  occasion.  ■ 
They  were  alj»o  divided  into  dififerent 
dnnes,  with  characteristic  names,  de* 
wenpdT9  of  the  weapon!  and  Moontre- 
mentfl  they  used,  or  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  they  fought ;  all  of  ^hich  | 
are  enumerated  in  the  Classed  Index, 
and  illustrated  under  their  resi)ective  ; 
titles  i  but  the  annexed  tiguce,  repre< 


r 


•enttng  the  portnnt  of  a  famous  gladi- 
ator in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  from  a 
sepulchral  monument,  will  afiord  an 
idea  of  the  usual  appearance,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  of  the  ordinary 
gladiator,  who  was  not  enlisted  in  any 
of  the  special  bands. 

OLApiATCVRIUM.  The  pay  or 
wages  given  to  a  free- bom  person  who 
trained  and  served  as  a  gladiator  for 
hire.    Li  v.  xliv.  31. 

GLADIATU'RA.    The  pracUce  | 
QfT  aitof  a  gladiator.  Tao.  Aim,  iii.  43.  i 

OLAiyiOLUS  (li^ior).  Dimi- 
natiye  of  Gladius;  sameas  LmouLA. 
Aul.  Gell.  X.  25.  ' 

G  L  A  D  I  U  S  (^((poi).  Like  our 
sword;  in  some  respects  a  general 
term,  descriptive  of  a  eertain  dais  of 
inttmments,  which  admit  of  occasional 
Tarie^  both  in  size  and  shape  ;  but 
I  more  particularly  used  to  designate 
the  straight,  two-e<lged,  cutting  and 
thniRting  glaives  of  the  Greek  and 
liomau  soldiery,  as  contrad  istinguished 


from  the  curved  and  fine- pointed 
swords  employed  by  foreign  nations, 
or  by  particular  classes  of  their  own 
countrymen  ;  all  of  which  were  de- 
signated by  characteristic  names,  enn- 
meratcd  in  the  CKaased  Index,  and 
illostrated  under  their  proper  titles. 
The  Greek  ^t<pos  had  a  leaf-shaped 
blade,  no  guard,  but  a  short  cross-bar 
at  the  hilt,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
and  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  146.  148.,  all 


from  fictile  vases.  It  was  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  long,  and  was 
suspended  by  a  shoulder-strap  {Jbalteut) 
agamst  the  left  aide,  as  shown  by  the 
figure  of  Agamemnon  at  p.  73.  The 
Romans  used  a  sword  of  similar  cha* 
racter  to  the  Greek  one  until  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  when  they  adopted  the 
Spanish  or  Celtiberian  blade  (Polyb. 
vi.  23.),  which  was  straight -edged, 
longer  and  heayier  than  that  of  Uie 


Greeks  (Florus.  ii.  7.  9.),  as  wHl  be 
readily  understood  from  the  annexed 
example,  representing  a  Roman  yla- 
dim  in  its  sheath,  from  an  original 
found  at  Pompeii.  On  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns,  the  common 
soIdierB  wear  their  swords  in  the 
manner  stated  by  Polybius  (/.  c),  on 
the  right  side,  suspended  by  a  shoulder- 
band,  as  shown  by  the  engravings  at 
pp.  6.  22.  136. }  the  officers  wear  their 
swords  on  the  left,  attached  to  a  belt 
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round  the  waist  (cinctorium,  and  wood- 
cut, p.  1 59.) ;  and  the  swords  of  the 
cavalry  are  longer  than  the  weapons 
of  the  infantry. 

G  L  A  N  S  (no\v€9ls),  A  large 
leaden  slug  or  plummet,  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  used  instead  of  a  stone  to 
be  discharged  from  a  sling.  (Sail. 


Jug.  61.  Liv.  xxxviii.  20,  21.  29). 
The  engraving  represents  an  original 
found  at  the  ancient  Labicum  ;  the 
letters  fir  are  for  firmiter^  **  Throw 
steadily,"  or  Fm,  Roma  (Inscript  ap. 
Orelli.  4932.x  *' Strike,  O  Rome!" 
Others  have  been  found  in  Greece, 
inscribed  with  the  figure  of  a  thun- 
derbolt, or  AEEAI,     Take  this." 

GLOMUS  (roAvmy).  A  c/eir,  or 
ball  of  wool  (Hor. 
Ep.  i.  13.  14.  Lu- 
cret  i.  360.),  or  flax 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi. 
19.  §  4.),  taken  off 
the  spindle  (fusus) 
af^er  it  had  been 
spun  into  worsted 
or  thread,  and  rolled 
up  into  a  ball  to  be 
ready  for  using  in 
the  loom.  The  il- 
lustration is  copied 
from  a  frieze  in  the  forum  of  Nerva, 
at  Rome,  on  which  various  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  are  displayed, 
and  represents  a  young  female  carry- 
ing a  lapfull  of  clews  from  the  spin- 
ning to  the  weaving  department. 

GLUTINA'TOR.  Literally,  one 
who  sticks  things  together  with  glue 
{gluten  or  glutmum) ;  whence  the 
word  is  used  specially  to  designate  a 
person  who  practises  the  art  of  orna- 
menting books,  and  preparing  the 
sheets  for  the  copyists  to  write  upon, 
by  glueing  together  strips  of  papyrus 
to  make  a  page,  and  also  the  diffe- 
rent pages  to  make  a  roll  or  volume. 
Cic  Att.  iv.  4.  Lucil.  SaL  xxvi.  42. 
Gerlach. 


GNO'MON  (Wm«»').  The  index 
or  pin  on  a  sun-dial  which 
marks  the  hour  by  the 
shadow  it  casts  (Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  74.  Vitruv.  i. 
6.  6.),  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  engraving  from 
a  silver  cup  of  Greek 
workmanship,  discovered 
at  Porto  d*  Anzio,  the  old  Antium. 

GOM'PHUS  (7<Jfi4K|T).  Properly 
a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  a  large 
wedge-shaped  pin  (SchoL  Aristoph. 
Eg.  463.  Tertull.  Apol.  12.)  driven 
between  two  objects,  to  increase  tlie 
firmness  or  tightness  of  contigvov 
members,  whence  the  same  term  wai 
adopted  by  the  Romans  to  designste 
the  large,  round-headed,  and  wedge- 
shaped  stones,  which  they  used  to 
place  at  intervals  between  the  ordi- 
nary kirb  stones  bounding  the  foot* 


pavements  of  their  roads  and  streets 
(Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  3.  48.),  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  engraving,  represent- 
ing a  part  of  the  road  and  pavement 
at  the  entrance  to  Pompeii.  These 
stones  are  not  only  shaped  like  a 
wedge,  to  produce  latcnd  pressure, 
but  are  much  longer  than  the  other 
ones,  and  are  formed  with  projecting 
heads,  so  that  they  also  prevent  the 
rest  from  rising  upwards  out  of  the 
'  leveL 

I     GRABATULUS.    Diminutive  of 
Grabatcs.  Apul.  3fe/.  l.pp.8, 9.  12. 

GRABA'TUS  (ffpagaruy  or  Kp6i^- 
€uro$).  A  small  low  couch  or  bed  of 
the  commonest  description  (Cic.  DiV' 
it  63.  Virg.  MoreL  5.),  such  as  was 
used  by  poor  people,  having  a  mere 
network  of  cords  stretched  over  the 
frame  (Lucil.  Sat.  vi.  13.  GerUch. 
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Pet  Sat  97.  4.),  to  rapport  the  mat- 
precisely  as  represented  by  the 


annexed  engraving,  from  a  terra-cotta 
lamp. 

ORADFLia  8eePAifn,S. 

GRADUa  A  aet  of  hed-tUps, 
consisting  of  seyeral  stairs  (Varro, 
X.Z»  T.  168.),  which  were  requisite 


"whon  the  bedstead  was  of  such  a 
height  from  the  ground  that  it  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  simple  scamnum. 
The  illustration  represents  Dido's 
UMiTiage  bed  in  the  Vaticen  Virgil, 
with  a  set  of  these  steps  at  its  Ibot 

S.  A  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  porch  (pronaos)  of  a  temple. 
(Cic.  Atf.  iv.  1.  Virg.  ^n.  i.  448.) 
In  Greek  temples  it  usually  con- 
sisted cf  only  three  steps;  but  the 
Roman  architeets  added  a  dosen  or 
more,  and  sometimes  divided  them 
Into  two  flights,  as  in  the  annexed 


iple  from  the  mins  of  a  small 
temple  in  the  Fomm  at  Pompeii.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  steps  were  of 
an  uneven  number,  in  order  that  the 
person  ascendine,  who  naturally  com- 
menced with  his  right  foot,  might 
plaee  the  tame  one  on  the  topoiost 


step  by  which  he  entered  the  porch 
(Vitruv.  iii.  4.  4.)  ;  the  superstition 
of  the  people  leading  them  to  think  a 
oontrwpT  come  ill-omened. 

3.  The  seals  npon  whieh  the  spec- 
tators sat  in  a  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
or  circus.  (Inscript.  o/).  Marini.  Frat. 
Arv.  pp.  130.  23.  Compare  Tessera 
Theathalis.)  These  were  deep 
steps  rising  over  one  another  in  tiers, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  view  ham 
the  hirger  theatre  at  Pompeii,  in 
which  the  seats  (^vdtu)  are  the 


btfger  steps;  the  smaller  ones,  run- 
ning direct  fh)m  the  doors  of  en- 
trance, being  only  staircases  (scala), 
by  which  the  spectator  descended 
until  he  arrived  at  the  particular 
grcuiuM,  on  which  the  place  belonging 
to  him  was  situated. 

4.  The  parallel  ridges,  like  steps, 
on  the  inside  of  n  dice-box  (fr\tUlu»\ 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  dice 


when  shaken,  and  giving  them  a  dls- 
position  to  rotate  when  east  from  it 
(Anson.  Profeu,  L  28.) ;  as  shown  by 

the  section  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  an  original  discovered  at  Rome. 

5.  The  lines  or  wrinkles  on  the 
roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  which  re- 
semble those  in  n  dice-box.  Veg. 
Fet  L  Si.  11.  /ft.  S.  4. 
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r,.  A  stiidi(*d  and  feminine  arrange- 
ment of  thf  hair,  when  artificially 
disposed  lu  paraiiei  waves  or  grada" 
tions  rising  one  over  the  other,  like 
steps  (Qumt  xiL  10.  47.>>  the  eame 
as  now  termed  **  crimping."  Nero  iff 
said  to  have  h'dd  his  head  always 
dressed  in  this  matiru t  (Suet.  AVro, 
51.);  and  a  statue  representing  that 
emperor  in  the  character  of  Apollo 
CiUianBdiis  (Jfitf.  P«»-C!km.  iiL  4.) 
has  the  hair  parted  in  the  eentrot  and 
regplarly  erimped  on  both  iidei,  like 
ft  girl's. 

( I R  ixJOST  AI^I  U  M.  Capitol. 
,  Anion  in.  8.    Same  as 

GR/ECOS'TASIS.  Tiie  Jhreiffn 
embassy  i  a  Imilding  in  the  Roman 
Fonun,  near  the  Comittnm,  in  which 
amhassadors  from  foreign  states  were 
IfKlged  at  the  public  expense  doring 
their  mission.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  155. 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1.)  Three  magnificeut 
Corinthian  colomns,  with  a  portion 
of  their  entablatore,  atill  standing 
under  the  norUi*eait  corner  of  tito 
Palatine  hill,  are  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  be  the  remains  of  this 
edifice;  but  the  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, which  presents  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  wsm  remaining  in 
Rome*  is  certainly  antecedent  to  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  to  which  period 
aTiy  ruins  of  the  Gmccostfisis,  if  thcv 
now  rcmaiurtl,  must  bt-lori!;,  as  it  was 
rebuilt  by  that  emperor,  atler  having 
been  totally  destroyed  by  Are.  Capi- 
toL  ilntaim.  8. 

GRAXL&  A  jtair  of  stilts  made, 
as  they  still  are,  with  a  fork  to  em- 
bra^p  the  foot  ;  and  originally  in- 
vf  Titcd  for  the  actors  who  personated 
Pan  or  the  satyrs  on  the  stage,  in 
order  that  they  might  appear  with 
the  thin  and  aleiider  legs  ascribed  to 
these  goat-footed  deities.  Festu*;.  s. 
Grallatore««.  Varro  a|>»  Non.  p.  ii 5. 
and  Capri  PES. 

GKALLA'TOll  (KaXuSdfxoiy,  Ka\o- 
idrris).    One  who  walks  upon  stilts. 
Plant  Ptm.  ili.  1.  S7.  Varro,  ap. 
Nod.  p.  115.  and  Gralla. 
GRANA'BiUIL   Often  need  in 


GREMIVlt. 

'  a  pcnera!  'tti^^c'  ns  synonvmous  with 
horrvum,  a  granary  or  magazine  for 
storing  corn  (  \'arr<),  H.  R.  i.  57.  Her. 

,  SaL  i.  I.  ^►.3.);  but  more  accurately 
distingnished  by  Palladins  (i.  19. 
as  a  cell  or  bin  in  the  general  dip6tf 
which  contained  a  great  number  ef 

I  these,  each  destined  for  the  reoeptios 

I  of  a  different  kind  of  grain. 

GilAPHIA'RlUM  or  Graphiana 
Theca*  A  sheath  or  case  for  holding 
the  sharp-pointed  grayer  {gra§AiMwm)^ 
employed  for  writing  on  tablets  covered 
with  \rax.     Mart  JUT.  21.  Soet. 

j  Claud.  35. 

!  GRAPH'rUM  (rpo<^M.  A  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  or  sort  of  graver 
made  of  iron  or  bronxe,  employed  for 
writing  on  wooden  tablets  covered 
with  wax.  ( T s  i  d  or.  Orig,  tL-  9»  Of. 
Am,  L  11, 23.)  The  eum^e  repre- 


'  ^nts  an  orlcrinal  between  eight  and 
nine  inches  long,  found  in  an  excava* 
tioo  at  Rome,  which  is  made  to  open, 
and  shot  (top  figure),  and  amrds 
ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
anecdotes  which  speak  of  persons 
being  wounded,  even  mortally,  with 
this  instrument.  Sut  t.  (  \rs.  82.  id. 
CaL  28.  Senec.  Ckm,  i.  i4. 

OREGA'RIUS  sc.  wntu.  An 
orderly  or  common  foot-sdldier  of  the 
rank  and  file.  (Cic  l%uie.  90.  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  1.)  Their  ac contremontK,  of 
course,  varied  accordmg  ti^  the  class 
of  troops  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  whether  Romans^  ^lies,  or  auxi- 
Uariea. 

2.  Greganui  eques.  A  cavalry 
trooper  below  the  ranh  of  an  officer* 
Tac.  Hist.  iii.  51. 
I  GREM'IUM.  A  hp:  that  is,  the 
seat  or  cavity  formed  by  the  belly 
and  thighs  or  a  Pfnoa  in  A  stttiag 
postore  I  npoD  which,  fbr  instance, 
nnrsee  and  motlierB   place  their 
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children  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  41.  Virg. 
j£n.  L  689.  Pedo  Albin.  i.  116.); 
thence  applied  in 
a  more  special 
seDse  to  thie  lap 
or  hollow  made 
by  raising  up  the 
lower  part  of  a 
timic  or  mantle, 
as  women  do 
tfattir  aprona,  in 
order  to  form  a 
reee^laele  for 
holding  any- 
thing. (Pet.  Sat. 
60.  4.)  Thus, 
in  aifictiiCM  it  differs  from  tmuM, 
which  was  ftNrmed  over  the  ehest, 
whereas  the  gremium  fell  lower  down 
and  over  the  belly,  as  in  the  annexed 
illustration  from  a  tcrra-cotta  lamp  ; 
but  this  distinctioD  is  not  always  pre- 
served.   

GRI'PHUS  (7P^«^>f  nd  TpSms). 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  denoting  one 
of  the  Tarioos  kinds  of  fishing-nets 
employed  in  Greece  (Oppian.  Hal. 
iii.  81.);  but  of  what  precise  nature 
is  not  ascertained.  The  Romans 
u&ed  the  same  term  to  designate  an 
engine  of  war  (Not  Tires,  p.  126.}, 
the  duraeteristie  properties  oiP  which 
are  equally  unknown.  From  some 
analogy  with  these  objects  the  same 
word  was  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
to  signify  any  thin^  doubtful  or  ob- 
scure, such  as  a  riddle  or  enigma. 
Arlstoph.  Fem.  SO.  Anl-GelLi.  S.  S. 

GROMA  and  GRUMA  (7»^> 
An  instrmnent  osedby  land-surveyors, 
engineers,  and  persons  of  that  class  ; 
which  was  set  up  as  an  index  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  draw 
their  lines,  or  direct  their  roads  fier- 
ftetly  straight  to  any  given  point 
(Non.  «.  0.  p.  63.  Hyg.  cfe  Limit  p. 
164.  Goes.)  Hence  degrumari^  to 
make  straight  (Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  15. 
Gerlach.) ;  and  gruma\  the  central 
point  at  which  four  cross-roads  meet. 
Nbn.  L  e» 

ORTP8  and  OBTPHUS  (y^y. 
A  griffin ;  a  fkboloos  a&hnal  (Plin. 


H.  N.  X.  f)9.),  mostly  represented  with 
the  body  and  legs  of  a  lion,  sur- 
mounted by  the 
head  and  wings 
of  an  eagle ; 
thus  combining 
strength  with  agi- 
lity. It  was,  con* 
sequently,  em- 
ployed as  an 
emDlein  of  vigi" 
hmce,  and  is  frequently  represented 
in  tombs  and  on  sepulchral  lamps,  as 
it  were  in  the  act  of  guarding  the 
remains  deposited  therein.  The  ex- 
ample, from  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics descrihed. 

GUBERNACaiLUM  (myScUiov). 
A  rudder  t  which  originally  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  large  oar,  with  a 
very  broad  blade,  as  in  the  right-hand 
figure,  from  the  column  of  Trajan, 
either  ftstened  br  braces  (/ime$t 
Veg.  MiL  iv.  46.  (MyAoi,  Enr.  H«L 
1556.)  outside  the  quarlerB  of  a  vessel, 
or  passed  through  an  apertore  in  the 

a.  * 


bulwarks ;  but  in  its  more  improved 
form  it  was  furnished  with  a  cross- 
bar inboard,  which  served  as  a  tiller, 
like  the  left-hand  figure,  ftom  a  Pom- 
petin  painting  ;  and  its  different  parts 
were  distinguished  by  the  following 
names :  arua^  the  handle,  a  ;  clauus^ 
the  tiller,  b  ;  pinna,  the  blade,  c. 
The  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
plural;  because  the  ancient  vessels 
were  commonly  fttmished  with  two 
mdden,  one  on  each  quarter  (wood« 
cot,  p.  847.)»  each  of  which  had  its 
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own  helmsman,  if  the  vessel  was  a 
large  one  (Scheffer,  J/i/.  Nav.  p.  301. ) ; 
but  were  both  managed  by  a  single 
sreersmsn  when  it  was  small  enough, 

as  in  the  followinf;  example. 

GUBERNA'TOll(/fi;g(pto'/TT,0.  A 
helmsman  or  pilot,  who  sat  at  the 
stern  to  steer  the  vessel  (Cic.  Sen.  9. ), 
gave  orders  to  the  rowers,  and  di- 
leeted  the  management  of  the  sails. 


GUTTUS. 

4.  ),  as  in  the  annexed  example ;  but 


(Virg.  jEn,  x.  218.  Lucan.  viiL  193.) 
He  was  next  in  command  to  the 
magisteri  and  immediately  above  the 
proreta,  (Scheffer,  AfiL  Nav,  p. 308.) 
The  illnstration  is  from  a  has*relief 
foond  at  Pozzuoli. 

OURGUST'IOLUM.  (Apul. 
Met.  i.  p.  17.  iv.  p.  70.)  Diminutive  of 

GUKGUST'IUM.  Any  small, 
dark,  and  gloomy  hovel  or  dwelling- 
plaoob  Cie.  PU.  6.  Soet  Qrwtm.  11. 

OUSTA'TIO.  Any  kind  of  deli, 
eacy  taken  as  a  relish  or  stimulant 
to  the  appetite  before  a  meaL  Pet. 
Sat.  21.  6.  Id.  31.  8. 

GUSTATO'HIUM.  The  tray 
apOD  which  a  gustatio  was  served  up  j 
Often  made  oiP  Taluable  materials, 
and  lined  with  tortoise-shell  Pet 
Sat  34.  1.  Plin.  ^  6b  37.  Com* 
pare  Mart  xiv.  f)^. 

GUSTUM  and  GUSTUS.  (Apic. 
iv.  5.  Mart.  xi.  31.  and  52.)  Same 
as  Gustatio. 

OUTT JS.  Dnp9^  in  arehiteetore, 
ued  principally  under  the  tri^lyphs 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  architraye, 
and  under  the  tsnia  (YitruT.  vr,  3, 


buuuuli  fSSSSSt 
sometimes  also  applied  under  the 
mutules  of  the  order  (Vitruv.  iv.  3. 
6.),  as  in  th^  example  s.  Epistylin, 
p.  262.  They  are  shaped  like  the 
frustra  of  cones,  and  represent  the 
drops  of  water  whidi  distil  from 
abo^  and  hang  in  pendant  drops 

below. 

Gl  TTUR'ISirM  (:wp6x9oi).  A 
water 'jug,  or  eicer ;  employed 
ciallv  for  pouring  water 
over  the  hands  before 
and  afker  meals.  (Fes- 
tos, «.  V.)  .  Blany  of  these 
have  heen  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  with  a  lip  in 
front,  upright  handle  be- 
hind, round  throaty  and 
full  body,  similar  to  oar  jugs,  hot  of 
a  more  tasteftil  outline  and  of  ridicr 
workmanship.  The  word  is  formed 
from  GuTTUS,  but  the  termination, 
urniuni,  is  an  augmentative,  indicatlnu: 
that  it  had  a  larger  mouth,  as  showu 
in  the  example,  from  a  Pompeian 
original. 

GUTTUa   A  jog  with  a  yery 

narrow  neck  and  small  mouth, 
which  the  liquid  poured 
outflowed  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  drop  by  drop 
(Varro,  L.L.  v.  124.),  as 
the  name  implies.  Ves- 
sels of  this  kind  were  used 
at  the  sacrifice  for  pouring 
wine  into  the  patera  to  make  a  libation 
(Plin.  II. N.  xvi.  73.)  ;  in  early  times 
or  by  persons  of  moderate  means,  as  a 
wine  jug  at  the  table,  before  the 
Greek  epichyau  was  snhstitoted  in  Us 
place  ^Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  118.  Vam^ 
f.c);  m  thi 
on  the 


the  baths  for  dropping  oil 
with  which  the  bather 
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was  scraped,  in  order  to  lubricate  the 
edge,  and  prevent  it  from  wounding 
the  skin  (JnT.  SaL  iiL  263.)  $  and 
also  as  an  oil-cruet,  in  generaL  (Anl. 
G«U.  xviLS.)  The  example  repraents 
■\  s:\rr\f\cial  guUuM  from  a  Pompeian 
painting. 

G  VMNASIAR'CHUS  (yu/xvaa.. 
oipX**^)'  A  Greek  magistrate  who  had 
tlie  superintendence  of  the  pabtic 
gi/iiinn>natWiDA  a  Jniiadiction  over  all 
who  frequented  them.  He  wore  a 
purpit'  rloak  and  white  shoes  (Plut 
Artiiptt.  a3.),  and  cHrried  a  stick  with 
which  he  corrected  the  youths  who 
committed  any  impropriety «  or  were 
gniltj  of  nnaeemlj  or  mdeoorona  eon- 
duct  whilst  performing  their  exercises. 
Cic  Verr.  n.  4.  42.  Val.  Max.  ix. 
12.  7.  extr.  Sidon.  Ep.  Vi.  2. 

GYMNASIUM  {yvfAi^daiov),  A 
public  building  in  which  the  youth 
of  Greeee  were  instructed  in  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  their  edu- 
cation, designed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  powers  by  the 
practice  of  gymnastic  exfrcises.  Al- 
most every  town  in  (Jurce  had  an 
institution  of  tln^i  kind,  and  Athens 
pnsecssed  three,  the  Lyceom,  Cynos- 
arges,  and  the  Academia;  all  of 
which  were  constructed*  upon  a  scale 
of  great  splendour,  and  furnislicd 
with  every  kind  of  convenience  ;  — 
covered  and  open  apai  tiin  nts.  colon- 
nades, shady  walks,  baiiis,  and  other 
contriTances  condnciTe  to  the  health 
or  comfort  of  the  large  concourse  re- 
sorting thither  as  performers  and 
spc<rtators,  or  for  tlic  enjoyment  of 
hterary  and  «fientific  conversation. 
Vitruvius  devotes  an  entire  chapter 
of  his  work  (v.  11.)  to  a  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
disposed;  and  remains  of  several 
Gymnasia  have  been  disoovered  at 
Ephcsus,  Hierapolis,  and  Alexandria 
in  Troas ;  all,  Imwever,  too  much 
dilapidated  to  atlord  an  undoubted 
model,  correbpoudiug  minutely  with 
all  his  details,  or  which  might  be 
prodnoed  as  an  anthoritj  solBciently 
peHSMt  to  clear  up  the  many  ob* 


bcurities  still  apparent  in  his  account. 
Yet  enough  is  left  of  them  to  show 

that  all  Uie  three  edifices  were  eon- 
structed  upon  one  and  the  same 

general  pnnciple,  only  varied  in  the 
details  and  such  local  distribution  of 
the  parts,  as  the  rmfure  of  the  site  or 
taste  of  the  architect  wt)uid  naturally 
iuduee;  —  a  principle,  however,  which 
is  the  Tety  reverse  ot  that  adopted  by 
the  commentatom  on  Yitruvins,  In 
the  conjectural  plans  which  they  have 
invented  to  illustrate  his  text ;  for  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  commit 
the  remaikable  error  of  placing  the 
various  apartments  round  the  extreme 
sides  of  the  building,  with  the  com- 
dors  witkm  them,  surrounding  a  lai^e 
open  area,  forming  the  greater  part 
of  the  ground  [>!nt,  v)iich  thus  re- 
mains unoccupied  ;   whereas  in  ail 
the  three  examples  above  mentioned, 
the  main  body  of  the  building  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  plan, 
upon  the  very  site  which  the  con- 
jectural designs  leave  unoccupied. 
And  this  arrangement  is  precisely 
similar    to    that    ad()i)ted    for  the 
Romau  Therms,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  more  completCt  and  whidi 
were  undoubtedly  constructed  after 
the  model  of  the  Greek  Gymnasia  i 
as  w  ill  he  at  once  apparent  by  com- 
paring the  plan  «.  Tin  rm.i:  with  the 
one  here  annexed,  wincli  represents 
a  survey  from  the  Gymnabium  at 
Ephesus,  the  most  perfect  of  the 
three.     The  dark  tint  shows  the 
actual  remains ;  the  lighter  one,  the 
restorations,  which,   although  par- 
tially conjectural,  will  be  perceived, 
upon  a  close  inspection,  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  authorised  by  the  cor- 
responding parts  in  existence.  With 
regard  to  the  names  and  uses  assigned 
to  each  portion  of  the  plan,  they  have 
been  made  to  accord,  as  near  as  can 
be,  with   the   words   of  Vitruvius, 
which  is  satisfactorily  accomplished 
in  all  the  more  important  particu- 
lars ;  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  and  aocnrate  notion  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  parts  es- 
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sentially  required  in  a  Greek  Gym- 
nasium, and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  usually  distributed. 

AAA.  Three  single  corridors  (/HW- 
iicwi  gimplices)  round  three  sides  of 
the  central  pile  of  building,  fitted 
with  seats  and  chairs,  and  adorned 
with  exedrce   for   philosophers  and 


others  to  retire  and  converse  in- 
The  two  divisions  observable  at  the 
bottom  angles  of  the  corridors, 
each  of  which  is  constructed  with 
a  semicircular  absis,  appear,  from 
their  form  and  position,  to  have  been 
exedra  constructed  in  the  three  cor- 
ridors {in  tribus  porticibus)^  as  Vi- 


id  1^:^^  fe3  5 


^  o 
a 
a 
a 


w 


E/,^  [^J^ 


tnivius  directs,  u.  A  double  corri- 
dor facing  the  south  (porticus  duplex 
ad  meridianas  reyiones  conversa),  so 
constructed,  that  the  inside  walk 
might  atford  shelter  from  the  rain, 
when  driven  inwards  by  windy  wea- 
ther. These  four  corridors  taken 
together  constitute  what  Vitruvius 
calls  the  peristyle  (perish/lium),  which, 
though  forming  a  peripteral  portico 
round  the  cluster  of  rooms  comprised 
in  the  central  pile,  is  still  a  true 
periMylium  in  respect  to  the  outer 
parts  of  the  edifice  within  which  it 
IS  situated.     (Compare  Pkriptkros 


and  Peristylium.)  c.  Ephebeum 
a  large  hall  furnished  with  seats,  in- 
tended as  the  exercising-room  of  the 
ephebi^  and  opening  on  to  the  centre 
of  the  double  corridor  (m  duplici 
porticu^  in  medio).  D.  Coryceum,  on 
the  right-hand  of  the  last'  apartment 
(gub  dextro).  E.  Conisterium^  the 
next  adjoining  {deinde  proxime).  f. 
Frigida  lavatio  ;  the  cold-water  bath, 
beyond  the  conitterium^  and  after  the 
turn  in  the  building.  Vitruvius  places 
it  exactly  in  the  angle  (in  versura) ; 
so  that  his  design  provided  for  three 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  ephebeum 
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instead  of  two,  as  in  the  present  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  proximate  situation  is 
the  same  in  both,    g.  FJaeothesium ; 
the  first  apanmcni  on  tlie  left  hand 
of  the  youths*   exercUiog-haii  (oJ 
smitl^  49iAe6et>   a.  PHgidariMm; 
a  chamber  of  low  tempenitiiM  ad* 
joining  the  oiling-room,  situated  pre- 
cisely as  Vitnivtus  t^irects  it  should 
be,  and  as  il  is  shown  to  be  in  the 
painting  from  the  Thermir  of  Titus 
introduced  «.  ELAEoiiii:.^iuM.  Be- 
yond this,  in  the  ^lan  of  VitniTiiu, 
was  a  third  diviMlNlf  forming  the 
angle  which  corresponded  with  the 
Jrigida  lavatio  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  which  was  (>ccii{>ied  by  the  pas- 
sage which  conducted  U)  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  {^Utr  ad  propuigeutti)^ 
hut  which  In  onr  example  ia  ahown 
at  the  letter  n.    i.  The  next  room  ia 
probably  a  Tepidarium,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  ;  but  its  oon» 
tiguity  to  the  thermal  chLiiiibLr  re- 
sembles the  disposition  of  that  apart- 
ment in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  x. 
Qmamtrata  tudoHoi  the  Tanlted 
sudatory,  which  has  its  warm-water 
bath  {calda  lavatio^  l)  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  Laconintm  (m)  at  the  other. 
The  apartment  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  placed  in  the  same  con- 
tiguity to  the  furnace  (o),  and  ia 
conatrocted  of  aimilar  ehape  and 
dimen8tona»  was  probably  another 
sudatory,  with  its  warm  bath  (p), 
Wld  Laconicum  (q),  liavin<?  fi  separate 
entrance  frtmi   the   Ephebeum  and 
adjacent  apartments.     The  use  of 
the  three  rooms  yet  unappropriated 
(rek)  b  quite  coijeetnral;  hot  the 
larger  and  central  one  seems,  from 
its   size   and   locality,   to  be  well 
adapted  for  tlie  prime  of   ball,  for 
"Which  a  room  was  provided  in  every 
gymnasium,  and  consequently  to  b^ 
the  Spharitimumf  the  two  angular 
onea  would  aerre  for  some  oUier  d 
the  many  games  to  which  the  Greeks 
Were  devoted.     The  parts  thus  far 
described  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
covered  apartments  which  Vitruviub 
appears  to  designate  collectively  the 


I  palastra.    On  the  ontaide  of  these 

were  disposed  three  more  corridors 
{extra  autem  portirus  tres),  one  (s)  a 
double  one  facing  the  north,  which 
received  the  company  from  the  peri- 
style iuna  ex  pm§^fio  extimtautt 
qum  ipeetaverit  ad  tq^tmiritmemt  iMr> 
ficiatur  duplex)  ;  and  two  othera 
(tt),  called  xysti   ({uotoIJ  by  the 

I  Greeks,  with  exercising  gronnds  in 

\  front  of  them  {^('liltdtn  ),  turnished 
with  au  elevated  path  all  round,  to 

I  preaerre  the  apeeteton  from  eontaet 

j  with  the  oiled  bodiea  of  thoae  en- 
gaged at  their  exereiaaa.  Between 
these  and  the  double  corridor  facing 
the  south  (n)  were  laid  out  u  miiultcr 
of  open  walks  {ht/pathra  amhulaii- 
oHes,  irafKi9po/bU8f  s),  planted  with  trees, 
and  having  open  spacea  (jriaUaneM} 
left  at  intervals,  and  laid  with  pave- 
ments for  the  convenience  of  exercise. 
Beyond  this  was  the  stadium  (w), 
provided  with  seats  to  ac  cunmiodate 
the  large  concourse  of  spectators  that 
usually  assembled  to  view  the  exer* 
daeaof  the  aihieiau 

GYNyECE'UM,  GYNEGFUM* 
and  GYNiECONFTIS  (ywouK^Toy, 
yvvouKotturi^').  That  part  of  a  Greek 
house  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  occupation  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  fiimily,  like  the 
harm  of  a  modem  Tnrkiah  reaidenee. 
(Terent  Fhorm,  v.  6.  82.  Plant. 
Most.  iii.  2.  72.  Vitniv  vi.  7.  2.) 
The  situation  of  these  ajjartments  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and 
still  remains  in  some  respects  doubt- 
foL  From  the  worda  of  Vitmnoa* 
who  coamefwea  hia  deacription  of  a 
Greek  house  with  the  Gynseceum,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  formed 
the  front  part  of  the  house  inuiiL-di- 

'  ately  after  the  entrance;  Tmi  tlii^  is 
so  mucli  at  vaiiunce  with  the  close 
and  atodied  aednsion  in  which  Greek 
femalea  were  kept,  that  it  moat  be 
given  up  as  untenable.  At  the 
Homeric  period,  the  women's  apart- 

'  ments  apjM  ar  to  liave  been  situated 
in  an  upper  story  {inrfp<fov)  ;  and  in 

1  alter  times  the   same  distribution 
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was  occasionally  adopted,  where  the 
ground-plot    was   of   small  extent, 
owing  to  the  high  price  or  scarcity  ^ 
of  land.   Bat  after  die  Pelopomieiian 
war  tlM  most  ntumal  coigeetiire  I 
seems  to  be  that  which  would  place 
the  Gynrrceam  at  the  back  part  of  j 
tlx-    premises,   behind   the  division 
allotted  for  the  men  (androniti^)  ;  so  j 
that  it  would  occupy,  with  its  depend-  i 
eneiet,  much  tfie  tame  poeitioii  as  the  i 
perUtylium  of  the  Pompeiaa  homes  t  • 
as  it  is  laid  down  on  the  conjectural 
plan  of  a  Greek  house  at  p.  252.,  OH 
which  it  is  marked  e. 

2.  Amongst  the  Romans,  a  ciolA  j 
factory,  or  eslabUshmeiil  in  whieh  i 
oolj  women  were  employed  m  spin-  ■ 
ning  and  weaving.  Cod.  Jnst  9.  i 
27.  5.  Id-  11.  7.  5. 

8.  The  Emperor's  seraglio.  Lact  j 
Moft.  perMecut.  21.  ' 

GYN^CIA'iilLS  or  GYNJE'-  i 
CIU&  The  oreneer  or  master  of  | 
the  factorj  girls  in  a  gynaceum,  or 
spinning  and  weaving  establishment  I 
Imp.  Const  Cod,  11.  7. 3.  Cod.  Theo-  i 
dos.  10.  20.  2. 

GYPSOPLASTES.      One  who 
takes  casts  in  phwter  of  Paris  {gyp- 
smb).  Cassiodor.  Var,  Ep,  y'lL  5.  ; 
Compare  Jot.  il.  4.,  where  ggpnm 
means  the  east  itself. 


HABfi'MA.  Literally  that  by 
which  any  thin^  is  held,  bound, 
drawn,  or  fastened  ;  whence  the  fol- 
lowing more  special  senses  :  — 

I.  (^f/ai).     Mostly   used  in  the 


plural  :  a  pair  of  reins  for  riding  or 
driving,  like  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Mnaemsi  aoi 
Yerooa.   Virg.  Hor.  Or.  &e. 

2.  (fvtmymytvs).  In  the  singular  ; 
a  baiter  rope,  or  leading  rein  attached 
to  a  hone'a  head-stail,  as  contradis- 


tinguished from  /rcnttae,  which  was 
bitted  ( Ammian.  six.  8.  7.) ;  shown  by 

the  example,  from  an  engntTed  gem. 

I).  A  short  thong  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  a  spear,  to  assist  in  hurling  it 
(Lucan.  vi.  221.);  poetical  for  Amkn- 
TUM,  1.,  where  see  the  illustration. 

4.  A  strap  or  sandal,  by  whi^ 
shoes  that  had  no  upper  leather  were 
fastened  over  the  instep  (AnL  Gell. 
xiii.  21.  2.);  same  as  Ambhtuii,  S.» 
where  see  the  illustration. 

5.  The  lace  or  strap  by  which  the 
cheek -pieces  (buccula)  were  fastened 
under  the  chin.  VaL  Place.  ▼!  365.* 
woodcot  p.  90. 

6.  The  sheets  of  a  sail;  i.e.  the 
ropes  by  which  the  lower  ends  of 
the  sails  are  braced  to  or  slacked 
away  from  the  wind  (Val.  Flacc  If. 
679.  Compare  Or.  Fatt  iii. 
poetically  fbr  Pb8»  where  see  the  il- 
lustration. 

7.  The  thonpr  of  a  sling  (Lucan. 
iii.  710.  Val.  Flacc  t.  609.);  see 
Fonda. 

8.  The  thong  of  a  whip  for  punish- 
ing  slaves  (Hor.  Ep,  it  S.  1ft.  Ov. 
Her.  is.  81.  and  illustrations  s.  FtA- 
GELLUM  and  Sr(TTicA);  or  floggii^ 
a  top.    Virg.  j1£n.  vii.  380. 

HALTE'RES  (oAT^f>€i).  Heavy 
weights  of  stone  or  lead,  like  our 
dkiM-Mb,  intended  to  Increase  the 
muscular  exertion  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, being  held  in  Moh  hand  whilst 
leaping,    runnhig,    danei«g,  Sec. 
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(Hart  y'll  67.  Id.  xiv.  49.  Compare 
Senec  Ejk.  15.  and  56.  Juv.  yL  421.) 


The  illustration  represents  a  youth 
in  the  gymnasium  lifting  a  pair  of 
haiiens  from  the  pround,  with  two 
examples  of  the  different  forms  in 
vluch  they  were  made  on  the  left 
lumd  of  the  eDgraTing,  aU  from  de- 
signs OQ  fictile  vases :  the  large  one 
at  the  top  will  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  massn  ffravi's  of  Juvenal  (/.  c. ). 

HAM  A  {6.fxrj).  A  pail  or  bucket; 
voftd  in  the  wine  cellar  (Plaut  Mil 
iii*  i.  42.)  ;  by  firemen  and  othera 
tot  eztingaishing  conflagrations  (Jut. 
ad?.  305.  Plin.  Ep.  jt.  aiif  2.) ;  for 
drawing  water  from  a  welL  Ulp. 
^ig-  33.  7.  12.  §  21. 

UAMATUS,  sc.  Ensis.  (Ovid. 
Met  T.  80.)   See  Falx,  6. 

3.  See  IiOBiCA,  fi. 

IlAMKyTA.  An  angler;  who 
fishes  with  a  line  and  hook  {hamus)^ 


as  contradistinguished  from  one  who 
nets  his  prey.  (Phiut.  liud.  ii.  2. 
5.  Varro,  ap.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  25.)  The 
illustration  is  copied  from  a  painting 


at  Pomiieii,  the  mhalMtanta  of  which 
town  appi'ar  to  have  been  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  amusement  of  angling, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  Sarno  ;  for  the  landscapes 
painted  on  the  walla  of  tfieir  hooaea 
frequently  contain  the  figore  of  an 
angler,  who  always  wears  ue  pecnliar 
kind  of  hat  here  shown,  or  one  very 
similar  to  it,  and  carries  a  fish -basket 
of  the  same  shape  as  our  figure. 

HAMOTRAHO'NES.  A  nick- 
name given  to  anglers,  and  to  the 
gaolers  who  dragged  np  the  corpse  of 
a  criminalt  after  execation,  firom  the 
rannfjrina  on  to  the  Gemonian  stairs; 
both  in  allusion  to  their  nse  of  a 
hook  (/«/mM.v).    Festus,  *.  v. 

HA'MULUS.     Diminutive  of 
HAMva.  A  amaU  fidi-hook  (Plant 
Stidk,  iL  2.  16.  Apol.  AfoL  p.  460. 
Jlexiui)\    a    surgeon'^  instrument 
Celsus  vii.  7.  4. 

HA'Mrs  {i^yKicnpov).  A  fish- 
hook, made  of  various  sizes,  and  in 
form  and  character  precisely  like  our 
own.   Plant  Cie.  Hor.  Or. 

2.  (Jkyimpmf).    The  Greeka  ap- 
plied the  same  name  to  a  hook  on 
the  top  of  a  bobbin  (mjvlov),  round 
which  the  thread  for  making  the 
woof  in  weaving  was  wound  (Plato, 
Hep.  X.  p.  616.  c);  *^ 
and  probably  the  Ro-  ^ 
mans  likewise*  though  ^.Xj.^^^ 
the  word  is  not  Ihnnd  u'-V£r^# 
in  any  remaining  pas- 
sage  with  this  meaning ;    l^^^^m  -ja» 
but  the  hook  itself  is  *^^e^«^^ 
plainly  shown  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, representing  Leda's  work-bMket, 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  which 
contains  two  bobbins,  each  famished 
with  a  hook  of  this  description,  and 
four  balls  of  spun  thread  ready  for 
winding  on  a  bobbin. 

S.  The  thorn  of  a  briar  (Ov.  Nux, 
115.);  whence  applied  to  the  hook 
of  the  weapon  called  harpe  (Or,  Met 
iv.  719),  attributed  to  Persens  and 
'  Mercurv,  which  exactly  resembles 
the  thorn  of  a  briar,  as  shown  by  the 
I  annexed  example,  from  a  Pompeian 
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painting:  it  also  demonstrates  to 
eoiiTiction  the  inoorreetoeflt  of  the 


usual  translatiou  given  to  the  passage 
giioted— ybTMM  cum  iemu  abdidit 
homo—''  up  to  the  hilt" 

4.  An  iron  hook  or  thorn,  of  which 
several  were  set  in  a  fnimc  to  fomi  a 
brush  or  corab  with  which  tow,  oakum, 
or  unwrought  flax  was  carded  and 
polled  into  even  flakes.   PUn.  H,  N, 

5.  The  hook  or  ring  by  which 
each  plate  in  a  flexible  coat  of  mail 
was  joined  to  its  neighbour  when 
they  were  merely  linked  tog(  llier, 
instead  of  being  sewn  on  to  a  sub- 
itratom  of  linen  (Virg.  ^n.  iiL 
467.)  I  M  ciplnined  and  illnitrated  #. 

LORTCA,  6. 

6.  A  Fiirp'ical  instmment,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained.   Celsus,  vii.  7.  15. 

7.  A  kind  of  cake,  the  nature  of 
which  it  unknown.  ApoLilfct  X»2I9. 

HAPH'EC^).  The  ^eOow  mud 
sprinkled  over  wrestlers  after  they 
were  anointed,  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  a  finu  liold  upon  each 
other  (Mart  vii.  67.);  hence  a 
ehud  of  dmH  ramd  w  waUung  (Se- 
neca, Ep,  57. )«  with  which  Seneca 
complains  that  he  was  smothered  in 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo.  In  the  first 
ilhistration  to  the  article  T.rcTA.  a  1 
basket  is  seen  on  the  around  between 
the  wresUen^  in  aUnsion  to  the  prac- 
tice described. 

HARA.  A  pig-sty;  especiallpr 
for  a  breeding  sow.  (Columell.  vii. 
9.  9.  Cic.  Vis.  16.)    Compare  Sutle. 

2.  A    pen    or    coop    for  geese.  ' 
(Varro,  i?.  i?.  iil  10.  Columell.  viii. 
14.      and  9.)    Compare  Omio> 

nO!^ri(^N. 

HAHMAMAX'A  (Vm4^m^).  A 
four-wheeled  carriage,  or  raramn,  of 
Eastern  origin,  usually  drawn  by 
^  four  horses,  having  a  corer  overhead, 
and  cnrtttna  to  enclose  it  at  the  sides ;  { 
IIMd  cspecialljr  oaed  for  the  convey-  j 


ance  of  women  and  cliildren  (Curt 
iil  3.  Herod,  vii.  41.  Diod.  Sic  xi. 
56.),  hot  of  which  no  anthentic  re- 
presentation remains. 

HAIl'MOGE  A  term 

employed  by  painters  to  <>x press  the 
union  and  blending  of  two  ri<lj:u cnt 
tints  imperceptibly  and  harmoniously 
together.   Plin.  iT*  N,  zxxt.  1 1. 

U ARPA.  A  harp,  with  m  carved 
back  in  the  fonn  of  a  sickle  {ifuni^ 
/alx\  like  the  nnncxcrl  example, 
from  an  Egyptian  painting-.  Yennnt. 


Carm.  vii.  8.  63.,  in  which  pa-ssajz  '  it 
is  expressly  distinguished  I'rum  the 
lyre,  and  as  an  instrnment  used  by 
foreigners. 

HARPAGINE'TULUS.  (Vitmr. 
vii.  5.  3.)  The  readinf*  of  this  word 
is  generally  given  up  as  corrupt ;  but 
a  plausible  authority  for  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  suggested  bjone  of  the 
paintings  at  Pompeii  (P&hire  Er* 
colano,  tom.  L  p.  212.),  which*  tn- 
Rtead  of  a  regiilar  fronti<;piece  over  a 
row  of  columns,  presents  a  fanciful 
elevation  covered  all  over  with  orna- 
ments resembling  so  many  little 
hooks  {harpagineUdi^  dim.  of  karpa^ 
gines) ;  whicli,  it  is  thought,  may  ba 
the  objects  referred  to  bv  Vitnmos. 

HAR'PAGO  and  HAR'PACA 
(a^a-ay??).  A  particular  kind  of  hook 
constructed  for  grappling  and  draw- 
ing thbgs  up,  or  down,  or  towards 
the  person  using  it,  which  was  con- 
sequently applied  in  various  ways; 
as  a  flesh-hook  (Kp^dypa),  for  taking 
eatables  out  of  the  pot  (Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Eq,  772. ) }  a  drag  for  bringing 
things  up  from  the  Attorn  of  the 
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wateft  a  bucket,  for  instance,  from  a 
veil  (Ulp.  Dig.  d7.  7.  12.  f  21.);  and 


as  a  grnppling-iron  iu  naval  warfare, 
for  Wiuiug  the  rigging  of  an  entiny's 
vetielt  so  as  to  brin^  it  up  to  close 
quarters  (Lit.  xxx.  10.%  and  similar 
purposes.  The  example,  wbich  is 
copied  from  a  bronze  original  in  the 
British  Museum,  corresponds  exactly 
^ith  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophaues  (Jt.  c).  where  it  is  de- 
scribed aa  an  instrument  made  vith 
a  number  of  iron  prongs,  bending  in- 
wards like  tbe  fingers  of  the  homan 
hand,  so  as  to  catch  in  different  ways. 
A  wooden  handle  was  added  of  various 
lengths,  as  best  suited  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  employed. 

HARPAS'TUM  (Vwrr^>  A 
MI  employed  for  a  partienlar  kind 
of  game  in  Togne  amongst  the  Greeks 
Md  Romans.  It  was  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  thp  pfrffanira,  but 
smaller  than  the  Jollis,  The  gatue  at 
which  it  was  used  was  played  with 
*  single  ball,  and  any  number  of 
pltyersy  divided  into  two  parties ;  the 
object  of  each  person  being  to  seize 
the  ball  from  the  ground  (whence  it 
is  associated  with  the  epithet  pulveru' 
Icnta^  dusty),  and  to  throw  it  amongst 
his  own  friends.  The  party  which 
first  succeeded  in  casting  it  ont  of 
tNmnds  gained  the  Tietory.  Mart 
19.  Id.  vii.  62.  and  67.  MeremnaL 

Art.  Gym.  ii.  5. 

n  A  R  P  E  (afttnt),  A  particular 
kind  of  sword  or  dagger,  with  a  hook 
like  a  thorn  (AamwA),  projecting  from 
the  blade  at  a  certain  distance  below 
the  point  (aiMefv)  s  as  shown  by  the 
fignre  on  the  top  of  the  opposite  page. 
Tliis  weapon  is  fabled  to  have  been 
used  hy  Jupiter  (Apollo<lor.  Bibl.  i. 
6.),  Hercules  ( Kurip.  Jou,  I  IM  \  and 
more  particularly  by  Mercury  and 


Perseus  (Ov.  Met     176.  ift-  69.X  to 

the  last  of  whom  it  is  universally 
assigned,  as  a  characteristic  weapon, 
by  the  ancient  artists  in  their  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  engraved  gems. 

HARUS^PEX  {Upomt^y.  A 
soothsayer  and  diviner,  who  affected 
I  to  foretell  future  events  by  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  victims,  onrl  to  iTit'Tpret 
the  extraordinary  pha?noiiiriia  ot  na- 
ture, such  as  lightniug,  thunder,  me- 
:  teoric  effects,  earthquakes,  &c. ;  thus 
I  asenming  the  combined  powers  of  an 
ExTispEx  and  an  Augur,  both  of 
I  whom  held  a  regular  political  office* 
were  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  used  as  state  engines.    Rut  the 
iiarusjH'x  held  no  sacerdotal  nor  public 
:  position ;  and  amongst  the  educated 
I  dasses  was  regarded  with  mnch  less 
I  respect  than  the  other  two;  though 
he  carried  his  jugglery  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  either,  in  ordf-r 
to  trade  more  effectively  upon  ihe 
I  popular  credulity.    Cic.  JJiv.  i.  39, 
Val.  Max.  I.  1.  §  1.  ColamelL  i.  8. 
6.  Heraog.  ad  8alL  Cat  47.  2. 

HARUS^PICA.  A  female  who 
practises  the  same  arts  as  the  Hant' 
sper.    Plant  Mil  iii.  1.  98. 

HAS'i  A  (oxoy).    A  .yjcat  ;  used 
a  pike  for  thrusting,  and  as  a 


missile  to  be  thrown  firom  the  hand. 

It  consisted  of  three  separate  parts  : 
the  head  (ci«pi#,  oixM^J  and  ^wi^oparls) 
of  bronze  or  iron  :  the  shaft  (hfisttle^ 
B6pv)  of  ash  or  other  womi  ;  and  a 
metal  point  at  the  butt  end  (apicMhtm^ 
^wptarfip  or  0r6pa^),  which  served  to 
fix  it  npright  in  the  ground,  or  as  an 
offensiTe  arm  if  the  regular  head  got 
broken  ofT.  i  Po\yh.  vi.  -jr..)  The 
top  figure  in  the  annexed  illustration 
represents  a  Roman  spearhead,  from 
an  excavation  in  Lincolnshire;  the 
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centre  one,  a  point  for  the  butt  end, 
from  a  lictile  vase ;  and  the  lowest, 
the  whole  speer,  with  the  three  peits 
pit  together.  The  manner  in  which 
It  was  hurled  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed engraTing,  from  the  Vatican 


Virgil,  intended  to  represent  the 
attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified  post ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  illustrates 
and  explains  the  nore  special  tenns 
adopted  for  describing  the  action  em- 
ployed. It  will  he  observed  that  the 
figure  on  the  ground  has  the  inside  of 
the  hand  turned  outwards,  or  from 
himself,  so  that  in  such  a  position  he 
most  have  diicharged  his  spear  with 
a  sort  of  twist  to  give  it  impetus, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  phrases 
rotare  (Stat.  TTieb.  ix.  102.),  or  tor- 
qucre  (Virg.  yEn.  x.  585.  xii.  536.); 
those  above  have  the  back  of  the 
hand  tnmed  ontwaida,  and  the  little 
finger,  inatand  of  the  thnnih»  lowaida 
the  head  of  die  apear,  which  repre- 
sonts  the  ordinarj'  manner  of  throw- 
ing the  missile,  expressed  by  jacere, 
jactarCy  mittere^  &c.  ;  when  held  and 
poised  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  with 
the  bnok  of  the  hand  tnmed  down- 
waid%  in  older  to  take  an  aim  befoie 
(he  east.  In  which  case  the  point  and 
butt  would  alternately  rise  and  sink, 
like  the  beam  of  a  balance  (libra),  the 
action  was  designated  by  the  word 


librare,  Virg.  ^'En.  xix.  417.  ir. 
479.,  which  pas.sage  makes  a  pointe<i 
distinction  between  Jacere  and  librare, 
8.  HaUa  ameniaia,  (Cic  Be 
OraL  i.  57.)  A  spear  furnished  with 
a  thong  to  assist  in  harlii^  iU 
Amentum,  and  illustration. 

3.  Hasta  anmta.  (Ennius  ap. 
Kon.  p.  556.)  A  spear  with  a  handle 
fixed  on  the  ahaft,  to  aaaiit  hi  throat- 
ing and  hniiing.  AiraATua,  S.  and 
illustration. 

4.  Hasta  veUtaris  (yp6(T<t>os).  The 
spear  or  dart  employed  by  the  light- 
armed  troops  of  the  Roman  armies, 
the  shaft  of  which  was  about  three 
foet  long,  and  of  the  thiekneia  of  a 
finger,  whUst  the  head  waa  not  mum 
than  a  span  in  length,  but  so  thin  and 
finely  acuminated,  that  it  bent  imme- 
diately upon  coming  in  contact  with 
any  thing  which  offered  solid  resist- 


ance ;  consequently,  if  the  soldier 
missed  his  aim,  it  was  useless  to  the 
enemy,  and  eoidd  not  be  thrown  hmk. 
again.  (Lir.  zzxTiil  sa  Plin.  H,N. 
uriii.  6.  PoIyK  tL  S8.)  The  head 
of  one  of  these  weapons  is  shown 
by  the  illustration,  from  an  original 
found  in  a  Roman  entrenchment  at 
Meon  Hill  in  Gloucestershire. 

6.  Hada  pmu  A  wgmr  withoot 
a  head  (aiqNt),  tike 
the  old  Greek  sceptre 
(sceptrum),  which  the 
Roman  general  used 
to  bestow  as  an  hono- 
rary reward  npon  a 
soldier  who  had  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in 
battle.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  21.  Virg.  jEn. 
vi.  760.  Serv.  ad,  L 
Suet  Oaud.  28.)  The 
iUoatratkm  ia  oopied 
from  a  painting  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the 
'  Nasonian  family  near  Rome. 
I  6.  Hasta  pro'pihtta,  with  the  ante- 
I  penult  shorU    A  spear  with  the  point 
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muffled,  or  cohered  with  &  bntton  or 

ball  ijnla)  at  the  end,  like  oar  foils 

( 1*1  in.  /y.  N.  viii.  C),  used  by  soldiers 
at  th<'ir  exercises  (ilist.  /?.  Afr.  72.), 
and  at  reviews  or  sham  tights.  Liv. 

7.  ^oila  patupmeOL  The  thyrsus 
of  Bacchua,  to  termed  hecanae  it  was 
originally  a  spear  with  its  head 
bun«d  in  Tine  kavea  (Virg.  ^n.  ?ti. 


396.  Calpuru.  EcL  x,  65.),  as  in  the 
annexed  example  from  a  Pdmpeian 
painting. 

8.  Hasta  graminea  (ndfia^).  A  spear 
BUule  of  the  tall  Indian  reed,  which 
it  was  usual  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
colossal  statues  of  Minerva,  on  ac- 
count of  its  imposing  length  and  size. 
Cic  Varr,  ii.  4.  56. 

9.  BoMta  ettUbariM.  A  apear,  with 
the  point  of  which  the  Roman  bride> 
groom  parted  the  hair  of  his  betrothed 
on  the  marriage  day.  {Festus  s,  v. 
Ovid.  Fast.  11.  560.  haata  recurva.) 
The  epithet  "  hooked "  or  "  bent," 
whieh  appliea  to  Ihia  inatni- 
inent»  plainly  intimatea  that  it  was 
not  an  ofdinnry  spear  that  was  need 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  mstio  spcar, 
or  SpAiM'M,  which  see. 

10.  Hd^ta  publica.  X  spear  ^al 
up  as  the  bigii  ul  a  public  auction 
▼hen  goods  were  publicly  disposed  of 
to  the  highest  bidder  (Kep.  AtL  zxv. 
•w  Cic.  Off.  ii.  8.) ;  a  practice  arising 
from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  old 
Romans,  who,  wb<*n  they  disposed  of 
the  plnnder  taken  in  war,  planted  a 
s^ar  by  the  side  of  the  booty,  to  in- 
choate whenee  the  right  of  ownership 
seemed. 

1 1 .  Hasta  emUummroSs,   A  spear 

which  it  ^vvls  riistom;iry  to  set  np  as 
an  eiiibleni  of  authority  in  the  courts 
of  the  centuniviri  ;  whence  the  ex- 
pression, vmtumviralmi  luistetm  erigere^ 
means  to  anmmon  the  eentnmYifs  to 
their jodgment-aeats ;  or,  mother  words, 
to  open  thrir  court  Soet  i4«>$r.  86. 
Mart  irii,  63, 


HASTA'RIL    Veg.  Mil  IL  8. 

Same  as  Hastati. 

HASTA'RIUM.  An  auctioH-room 
(TertuU.  ApoL  13.)  ;  a  ccUadojpu  (ff 
mle.     Id-  ad  Nation,  i.  10. 

11  AST  A  ' T  I.  In  general  any  per- 
sons armed  with  spears;  but  in  n 
more  speeial  sense  the  Hastati  were  a 
particiUar  body  of  heavy-armed  in- 
fantr}',  constituting  the  first  of  the 
three  classes  into  ^vhich  the  old 
Roman  legion  was  subdivided.  They 
consisted  of  the  youngest  men,  and 
were  posted  In  the  first  line  of  Ihe 
battle  array»  at  least  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  republic,  when  the  custom 
had  obtained  of  drawing  np  the 
Roman  army  in  lines,  by  cohorts ; 
and,  coast  ijuently,  the  old  d inunctions 
between  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and 
Triarii,  in  tegaid  to  the  respective 
positions  oceopied  by  each  of  them, 
had  been  abandoned*  Bat  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  appear  to  have 
been  retained,  without  any  very  im- 
portant change  even  under  the  em- 
pire ;  for  they  are  fret|uently  repre- 
sented upon  tiie  arches  and  columns 
with  weapons  of  oAence  and  defence 
similar  to  those  which  Polybius 
ascribes  to  them  at  his  day  s  Tis.  a 


helmet,  large  shield,  cuirass  of  chain- 
msul,  sword  on  the  right  side,  and 
spear,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  the  column  of  Antoninus. 
The  cnirais  of  chain  amour  (dw^ 
it\v^ilttn6s),  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
hastati,  la  indicated  by  the  markings 
in  the  engraving,  but  is  more  piomi- 
U  II  2 
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nently  apparent  in  the  original,  from 
being  placed  in  immediate  contrast 
with  two  otlier  figures,  the  one  in 
scale  armour  {lor tea  squamata),  the 
other  plamated  {lorica  plumata)^  both 
of  which  are  detailed  with  equal  de- 
cision and  distinctness.  Varro,  L,  X. 
V.  89.  Ennius  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  1. 
Liv.  xxii.  .').  Polvb.  vi.  23. 

HASTI'LE.  Properly  the  sliafl 
of  a  tpear  (Nepos,  Epam,  xr.  9.); 
thence  used  for  the  spear  itself  ((>▼. 
Met  viii.  28.)  ;  a  goad  for  drtTing 
cattle  (Calpurn.  Eel  iii.  21.);  or  any 
long  stick.    Virg.  Georg.  ii.  358. 

HAUSTRUM.  A  scoop,  box.  or 
bucket  on  a  water* wheel  which  takes 
up  the  water  as  the  wheel  lerolTet. 
(Lucret  ▼.  517.  Non.  c  v.  p.  13.) 
These  were  sometimes  wooden  boxes 
(modioli,  Vitruv.  x.  5. ) ;  at  others 
only  jars  {t  adi,  Non.  /.  c);  and  the 
Chinese  of  the  present  day  make  use 
of  a  joint  of  bamboo  far  the  purpose ; 
see  the  Ulnstratioii «.  Rota  AavAUA. 
which  affords  a  clear  notion  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term. 

HELCIA'RIUS.  One  who  tows 
a  boat  by  the  loop  {hclcium)  of  a  tow- 
rope.  Mart.  iv.  64.  22.  Sidoa.  J:^p. 
iL  10. 

HELCIUll  Properly  the  loop 
attached  to  a  tow-rope  drawn  by  men 
(HBLCIARIU8),  which  Is  ptised  over  the 


shoulder  and  across  the  breast ;  whence 
it  is  applied  to  a  breast-collar  attached 
to  the  traces  of  draught  animals  (  Apul.  ' 
Met.  ix.  p.  18.).),  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  painting  of  Hercula- 
neauL 

HELEFOLISClA^it).  Literally, 
the  destroyer  of  cities,  the  name  given 
tp  an  engine  invented  by  Demetrius 


[  Poliorcetes  for  besieging  fortified 
places,  consisting  of  a  square  tower 

I  placed  upon  wheels,  and  run  up  to  the 
height  of  nine  stories,  each  of  which 
was  fhmished  with  maefainea  for  bat- 
tering and  discharging  projectiles  of 
enormous  size  and  weight  Diod.  Sic. 
XX.  48.  XX.  91.  Vitruv.  x.  22.  Am* 
mian.  xxiii.  4.  10. 

UELlOCAAll'MS  (^Axoiccvaros). 

A  room  with  a  southern  eiposare, 
which  received  sufficient  heat  from 
the  natoral  wannth  of  the  sun,  and, 

consequently,  required  no  artificial 
contrivance  for  warming.  Plin.  A/>. 
ii.  17.  20.  Ulp.  Dig.  8.  2.  17. 

HEL'IX  The  small  volute 

onder  the  abacas  of  a  Oormthiaa 
capital,  intended  to  ^ 
imitate  the  tendrils   \'   .  ~^TV  Z-^^' 
or  curling  stalk  of  the  '^f^'^^^f^ 
vine,  ivy,  or  any  pa-  ^o?^'^^J!p7^ 
rasitical  plant,  bent 
down  by  a  anper-  imAij^ml 
incimibent  wei^t  4HlBi«* 
Each  capital  is  deoo-  •  - 

rated  with  sixteen,  two  under  each 
anple  of  the  abacus,  and  two  meeting 
under  its  centre  on  each  face.  Vitruv. 
iv.  1.  12. 

HEMICTCnLIUM  ( WkXmt).  A 
semicircular  alcove,  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  several  persons  sitting  in 
it  at  the  same  time,  for  the  eiyoyment 


of  mutual  converse.  The  ancients 
constructed  such  places  in  their  own 
pleasure-grounds  (Cic  Am,  1.  Sidon. 
Ep.  I  iS  Mid  *1m>  m  public  seats  in 
diffierent  parts  of  a  town  for  the  ae- 
commodation  of  the  inhabitants  (Suet 
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 17.  Pint  de  GarruL  p.  99.> 

TIm  annexed  woodcut  affords  an 
example  of  the  latter  sort ;  repre- 
sentinp  a  hemicyclium  at  Pompeii,  as 
it  is  DOW  seen  at  the  side  of  the  street, 
just  outside  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  city  (hmi  HerooIaiieanL  The 
teat  nmi  all  roond  the  back,  and  the 
floor  is  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  so 
that  a  small  steppini?  stone  is  placed 
in  the  front  of  it  for  the  convenience 
of  access. 

2.  A  siuidial  of  simple  oooatmetum 
uiTented  by  Berom,  oonsiitiiig  of  an 
cxcavaUon  nearly  — 
apherical  on  the 
upper  surface  of 
a  square  block  of 
stone  {excaviUum 
ex  9«adhato)  with- 
m  whkh  the  hour 
linca  were  traoed, 
and  having  the  an- 
terior face  sloped  away  from  above  so 
as  to  give  it  a  forward  inclination  {ad 
enclima  succisum)  adaptod  to  the  polar 
altitude  of  the  plaee  for  which  the 
dial  wai  made.  (Vitrav.  Iz.  8.)  The 
example  is  copied  from  an  original, 
discovered  in  1764  amongst  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  near  Tusculum : 
the  angle  of  the  enclima  is  about  40° 
43',  which  agrees  wWi  the  latitnde  of 
Tnacalnmy  and  the  whole  InstmmeDt 
ecmieidea  exactly  vith  a  marble  of 
the  same  description   amongst  the 
collection  at  Ince  Blundell,  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  has  a  bust  of  Berosus 
sculptured  on  the  base,  and  the  name 
hemicucUum  inscribed  upon  it* 

HEMFNA  {vfdray.  A  meaiore  of 
capaeity,  eontaining  half  a  sextarins 
(Festus,  V.  Rhemn.  Fann.  de  Pond. 
67. )  ;  whence,  also,  a  vessel  made  to 
contain  that  exact  quantity.  Pers.  L 1 29. 

HEMIOL'IA  {vtuoKla).  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  ship  (QelL  z.  25.), 
Med  ehiefly  ht  the  Greek  fdiales 
( Arrian.  Anah,  uL  2.  5. ) ;  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  that  half  of  its  side 
was  left  free  from  rowers,  in  order  to 
form  a  deck  for  fighting  upon.  (Ety- 
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mol.  Sylburg.  ap.  Sclietfer.  Ih  Nav. 
p.  74.)  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  class  as  the  Cercurus,  with 


a  slightly  different  arrangement  of 
the  oars  ;  and  is  probably  represented 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
Imperial  medal  (Scheif.  t  e.  p^  111.)t 
in  whieh  the  eentral  portion,  not  oc- 
cupied by  rowers,  forms  the  deck 
alluded  to. 

HEMISPH.E'RIUM.    One  of  the 
many  kinds  of  sundials  in  use  amongst 
the  ancients  (Vi- 
tniT.ix.8.),which 
reoeired  the  name 
fVom  its  resemb- 
lance to  a  hemi- 
sphere, or  half  of 
the  globe  supposed 
to  be  cut  through 
ita  eentre  in  ttie 
plane  of  one  of 
its  greatest  circles. 
The  illustration 
represents  a  statue 
of  Atlas,  former- 
ly standing  in  the 
centre  of  RaTonna  (Symeoni,  Epitqffi 
anMi,  Lione,  1557),  which  affords 
an  appropriate  design  for  a  dial  of 
this  description  ;  and  indicates  that 
the  heniisplucrium  was  erected  in  an 
upright  position,  whereas  the  discus^ 
which  was  also  cirenlar,  was  laid  flat 
upon  its  stand :  thus  eonstitnting  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

2.  The  interior  of  a  dome  ;  i.e. 
the  ceiling  formed  by  it,  which,  in 
fact,  consists  of  the  half  of  a  hollow 
globe  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  Vitrav.  10.  5. 
HEPTFRIS  (lirriipi|s>    A  war- 
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pulley  with  seven  banks  of  oars.  (Liv. 
rxxvii.  23.)  See  the  article  Uexeres, 
where  the  method  of  arranging  the 
oare  and  oonnting  the  banks,  when 
they  exceeded  a  certain  namber,  is 
partially  explained  ;  and  if  the  plan 
there  supposed  be  adopted,  the  ad- 
dition of  one  oar- port  to  each  tier 
between  stem  and  stem,  will  make 
the  rating  of  seven  hanks  instead  of 
six ;  which  hanks  will  be  disposed  in 
the  manner  shown  by  tiie  following 
diagnun. 

*  *  «  *  «  «  * 

m    m    0f    m    *    *  * 
•    *    *    1^    *    *  * 

HERMiE  ( 'EpfxaT).  Mvewriea ;  a 
particular  kind  of  statues,  in  which 
only  the  head,  and  sometimes  the 
bust,  was  modelled,  all  the 
rest  bemg  left  as  a  plidn  four- 
cornered  post;  a  eoftom 
w  h  ich  descended  from  the  old 
Pelasgic  style  of  representing 
the  god  Mercury.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  19.  Juv.  viii.  53. 
Kepos,  AlcUf,  vii.  3.)  The 
trunk  wu  sometimes  sur- 
mounted with  a  single  head, 
more  usually  with  a  double 
one,  as  in  the  example  from 
an  original  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome;  and  tlie  personages 
moat  commonly  selected  for 
the  purpose  were  the  bearded  Baoehus, 
Fauns,  and  philosophers.  Pillars  of 
this  description  were  extensively  em- 
ployed ff»r  many  purposes  ;  as  sign- 
posts ;  as  the  uprights  in  an  orna- 
mental fence  or  railing,  to  which  use 
the  original  of  our  engraring  was 
applied  (the  cayities  being  Ttsible  on 
each  of  its  sidest  which  reoeiTed  the 
cross-bars  between  post  and  post)  :  in 
the  circus,  for  holding  the  rope  or 
bar  which  kept  the  doors  of  the  stalls 
(fiarcerta)  closed  until  the  chariots 
reoeiTed  the  signal  to  come  out  (Cas- 
siodor.  Var.  Bp,  iiL  5l»)i  M  shown 
by  the  illustration  at  p.  U9.  {  and,  in 


short,  for  any  purpose  for  which  a 
post  would  l)e  employed. 

HERMATliENA.  Probably  » 
terminal  statue,  like  that  jost  de- 
scribed, with  the  bead  of  Athena  or 
Minerva  on  the  top;  of  whieh  an 
example  is  engraved  by  Spon.  J?«- 
dicrcheSf  p.  98.  No.  11.  Cic.  Att,  i.  4. 

HERMERAC'LES.     Probably  a 
terminal  statue  {Hemui)  with  the  bust 
of  Hereulea  on  its  top ;  of  wfaloli 
amples  renuun  at  Rome.  Iftit. 
C^.  l6.  Mu»,  GiydOi.Lp.18.Gie. 

i  Att.  1. 10. 

I  HERM'EROS.  Probably  a  ter- 
minal statue  (^Herma)  with  the  bust 
of  Eros,  or  Love,  on  the  top.  Plin. 
J7.iV:zzxvi.  4.  §  10. 

IIERM'ULiE.  (Cassiodor.  Far. 
Ep.  III.  51.)    Diminutive  of  Uermje. 

HERCUM  (rjp^y).  A  sepulchral 
monument,  built  in  the  form  of  an 


f,  or  small  temple,  (baeript. 
np.  Mnr.  889.  8.  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  6.) 
Monuments  of  this  kind  originated 
with  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  only  erected  in  honour 
of  their  deified  heroes  ;  which  ex- 
plains why  the  temple  was  taken  as  a 
model;  bat  subsequently  they  were 
extensivdy  adopted  by  private  indi- 
viduals, as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
frequent  representations  of  them  on 
fictile  vases  and  sepulchral  marbles. 
The  example  annexed  is  copied  firom 
I  a  marhle  alab  in  the  Muaeom  at 
I  Verona,  which  served  as  the  monu- 
ment of  a  Greek  lady»  named  Enelea, 
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the  datiphter  of  «>ne  Apatho.  and  wife  ^ 
of   Aristodemon,  as  the  epitaph  in- 
KorifH'd  npoQ  it  in  Greek  characters  1 

HEXACLI'NON.   A  term  coined 

from  the  Greek,  for  the  purpow  of 
designating  a  dining*C0Qcn  made  to 
accommodate  six  penoos.   Mart*  Iju  ' 
60.  9. 

HEXAPH'ORON.    A  palanquin 
or  sedan  (tefea,  asAeiX  earned  by  , 
nz  men  (Hart  iL  81.  Id.  tl  77.),  in  | 
the  manner  described  and  Olnstnted  i 

HKXkPU'Om  sc.  phalanoirii  A  i 
bet  of  six  nu  n  w!io  carry  any  hurdt-n  ' 
b^-  their  joint  exertions,  unit^  by  the  i 
aid  of  a  pkakmaa  (Vitniv.  x.  S.  7.),  | 
as  explained  intoe  artielee  Phalanoa 
and  Phalangarit,  vrhere  the  iUna- 
trations  represent  the  operations  per- 
Ibrmed  bv  two  men  and  by  <  i^rlit. 

H  E  X  A  S  T  L  O  S.  IJexwHyle ; 
I  e.  which  has  a  row  of  mx  colunos 
in  front 

HEXE'RIS  (mf»iO'    A  Toael 
fbmisbed  with  six  banks  of  oars  on 
each  side.    ( Liv.  xxxvii.  23  ).    It  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  dilliculty 
even  to  smrmi^  how  the  oars  were 
diapoaed  in  a  Teiael  rated  with  six 
hnhs  (ordiRei);  as  it  has  been  proved 
hj  experiments  that  an  oar  poised  at 
5nch   an  altitude  from   the  water's 
edge  as  would  be  re<|uired  for  the 
sixth  seat  of  the  rower,  even  when 
placed  diagonally  orer  the  five  others, 
woold  have  ao  great  a  dip  finr  its 
blade  to  touch  the  water,  that  the 
handle  would  be  elevated  above  the 
reach  of  the  rower  ;  or,  if  the  oar 
were    made  of  sufficient  length  to 
obviate  this  inoonveuienee,  being  hxed 
aa  of  neoessitj  npon  the  thowl  ai 
one-third  of  its  entire  lengthy  the  part 
inboard  wonid  be  ao  long  that  it  must 
reach  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  thus  completely  obstruct 
all  movement  within  it.    The  most 
feaaible  constmction  seems  to  be  that 
suggested  by  Howell  (TVealtss  on  ike 
wSr  OaHeys  of  the  JmeitmU)^  that 
when  voBsels  had  more  than  five 


banks  of  oars,  the  banks  were  not 
counted  in  an  ascend inir  direction 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  imiwarks, 
but  lengthwise  from  stem  to  stem  ; 
that  these  were  placed  in  a  diagonal 
direetion,  as  in  a  trireme  (see  Tmt* 
REMI8,  and  iUnstntlon),  and  always 
five  fieep  in  the  a«5cending  line;  but 
tliat  they  were  rated,  not  by  tlu^^o,  h?i! 
by  the  number  of  oar-j)ort8  l»etween 
Stem  and  stern.  Thus  a  hexeria 
woold  haTo  flTO  parallel  lines  of  oars, 
with  six  oar-pcnts  in  each,  placed 
diagonally  over  one  another,  as  in 
the  annexed  diagram;  a  htpleriM 

if     0     *     t     i^  m 

seven  ;  a  'hremremi*^  ten ;  and  so  on. 
Compare  Ukim). 

HIBERNACULA.  Apartmenta 
in  a  dwelling-hoaae  intended  Ibr  win- 
ter oeenpstion,  which  were  lem  deco> 
rated  than  other  apartments,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dirt  canned  by  tin* 
smoke  of  the  fires  and  lamps  burnt  in 
them  (V'itruv.  vii.  4.  4.),  and  for 
which  a  western  aapect  was  considered 
the  most  eligible.   VitniT.  1. 9.  7. 

2.  Tents  constructed  for  a  wmter 
campaiprn.  or  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  lodged  when  an  anny  kept  the 
field  during  the  winter  season  ;  con- 

Sueotly,  they  were  covered  with 
nsb  and  both  of  wood,  or  of  some 
more  tnbetsntial  material  than  an 
ordinary  tent.  Liv.  t.  S.  Compare 
XXX.  3.  xxxvii.  39. 

HIBERNA  (x*«Ma5m).  Winter- 
quarters  in  which  the  army  wa&  dis- 
tribnted  during  winter,  when  not  kept 
in  the  field  nnder  tents  {luhernaetda), 
TJt.  xxiil  13.  Cie»  Fam,  zt.  4.  Tac 

Agr. 

lUERONrCA  {Upo^KTif).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  term,  which  has  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  customs  of 
that  nation.  It  was  employed  to  de- 
signate the  victor  in  any  of  their  public 
games;  Tis.  the  Nemean,  Pythian, 
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Isthmian,  and  Olynipic,  which  were 
al^*o  calle»l  sacred 
games,  iK'cause  ihey 
commenced  with  re- 
ligimu  ceremaniet. 
The  illmtrBtion  re- 
presents  a  Grecian 
youth,  crowned  and 
habited  as  one  of 
these  victors,  whose 
oottoiiie  very  close- 
ly  reeemblet  thai 
ascribed  to  Nero, 
when  heentere^l  the 
cities  of  Italy  as 
a  hieronica  (Suet. 
Nero,  25. ),  after  con- 
tending at  the  Olympic 

HIEROPHAN'TA  and  HIERO- 
PHAN'TES  {ltpo<p6yTns\  A  high 
priest  and  teacher  of  religion  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  corre- 
sponding in  many  respects  to  the 
B4imaii  Pomiift*  maxmrnt.  Nep.  PeL 
3,    Tertull.  adv.  Marc,  u  18. 

HIEROPHAN'TRIA.  A 
priestess  of  similar  character  and 
dignity  to  the  hierophatUa,  Inacnpt. 
ap.  Grut.  538.  11. 

HIPPAG'INES,  HIPPAGI, 
HIPPAGCOI  ilwwctywyo(),  Hone- 
tramaports,  especially  fbr  the  oonrey- 
ance  of  cavalry  troops.  Festus  *.  v. 
Gell.  X.  25.  Plin.  U.N.  viL  57. 
Liv  xliv.  28 

I  i  1 P  POC  A  M'  P  U  S  {ImtQKdtiiros), 

A  tUmkms  aolmaly  having  the  fore 
qnartert  and  hody  of  a  horse,  but 
ending  in  the  tail  of  a  fish,  like  the 

annexed  example,  from  a  Pompeian 
painting,  which  the  poets  and  artista 


Tritons.  Nsv.  and  Lncil.  ap,  l^on. 
8.  V.  p.  120. 

HIPPOCENTAU'ROS  (hntwr^ 
Twpos).  A  bofM-oentanr,  half-horae 
and  lialf>man  (Cic.  N.D,  ii.  2.),  as 
opposed  to  the  fish-eentaaor,  half-man 


of  antiqtiily  commonly  attach  to  the 
ear  of  Neptone  and  the 


and  half-iish  {Myotiimmtpo%\  nnder 
which  form  uie  giants  who  waged 

war  against  the  gods,  were  represented 
(Apollodor.  i.  G.  1.  Mas.  Pio-Clem.  iv. 
tav.  10.)  Hippocentaiirs  were  also 
represented  of  the  female  sex  (Luc. 
Znur.  3.),  of  which  an  example  is 
afibfded  by  the  illostratioii  from  a 
bronze  discovered  at  Pompeii. 

HIPPOL>'H()MUS.  AhipjyodroiMi 
which,  amongst  the  Romans,  implies 
a  plot  of  ground  in  a  garden  or  villa, 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  into  a 
variety  of  avenues  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  equestrian  exerdsa.  PIUi.  Ep, 
V.  6.  32.    Mart  xiL  50. 

2.  {linr6ZpoyLo^).  A  hipjyodrome ; 
which,  anjongst  the  Greeks,  implies  a 
race-course  for  horses  and  chariots,  ab 
contradistinguished  from  the  jtedihaa, 
which  was  appropriated  to  foot- 
racing. Hippodromes  of  this  kind 
were  freqnently  attached  to  the  jn  m- 
nasia,  in  which  the  youth  of  (JrtH'ce 
learned  the  art  of  horsemanship  ( Plant. 
Bacch.  ill  3.  27.)  ;  bat  the  regular 
Greek  Hippodrome,  in  wbieh  the 
pabUo  races  took  place,  oorrespoods 
more  closely  with  the  Roman  Oircna, 
though  possessing  some  remarkable 
points  of  difference,  and  is  better 
known  to  us  from  the  description 
whieh  Fttnsanias  has  left  of  the  Olym- 
pio  raee-oonrse^  than  from  ita  a^oal 
remains,  some  vestiges  of  it  merely 
heing  still  extant   (Qell.  ~ 
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Marm^  p.  3(>      The  most  important 
distinction  c<insii»ti-<i  in  the  manner  | 
of  arningiug  the  stalls  for  the  horses 
ft&d  chfljriots,  wlileh  were  not  ^ 
poeed  in  tlie  fcgmeiit  of  a  cirelc^  like 
the  Roman  circus  (see  the  woodcut 
p.  16^?.  A.  A.)  ;   hat  were  nrrnnged 
in  two  lines  with  cnrvilinear  sides 
converging  to  a  point  m  front  of  the 
course,  so  that  the  whole  plan  re- 
MmUed  the  figure  of  a  ship's  prow, 
vith  its  heak  towaids  the  eoane,  and 
the  base,  or  extremity  of  the  two 
side*?,  where  they  were  widest  apart, 
rr^fin^  upon  the  Hat  end  of  the  hippo- 
drome, or  upon  a  colonnade  which 
eorered  it  (Pausan.  tL  20.  7.)  The 
whole  of  thia  waa  eaUcd  the  i^ivit,  , 
and  corresponded  in  locality,  though  I 
not  in  distribotion,  with  the  oppuhtm  , 
of  a  Roman  circus.    The  peculiarity 
of  the  arraugeiuent  was  an  ingenious 
iQTentioD  of  the  architect  Cleotas 
(PlMU.  t  c.>,  and  originated  in  the 
neeessily  of  affiwding  ahondant  au- 
blmg  roonOt  which  required  much 
greater  accommodation  at  a  Greek 
race-course,  where  the  numbers  were 
not  limited  to  twelve,  as  they  were 
with  Uie  Romans,  but  all  were  freely 
admitted  who  wished  to  oompete  fbr 
the  prise.   The  drivers  drew  lots  for 
their  stalls  (Pans.  /.  c.)  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing method  was  adopted  in  order 
that  thr»se  who  got  nearest  to  the 
point  might  not  possess  any  advantage 
ofer  the  others  who  were  poeted  he 
kmd  them.   A  separate  rope  or  bar 
(«aAi68i0ir,  ZmrKi^)  was  drawn  as  a 
harrier  across  the  front  of  each  stall ; 
and  when  the  races  wt.-ri'  about  to 
commence,  the  two  ropes  whic  h  closed 
the  remote  stalls  (1«  1.)  on  each  side, 
were  loosened  simoUaneonsly,  so  that 
the  two  care  fctm  the  f^hest  end 
Wie  oat  first;  eod  when  they  had 
advanced  as  fer  as  the  level  of  the 
two  next  (*2.  2.),  these  were  removed  ; 
ftnd  the  four  cars  continued  their 
^iOQrse  until  they  had  gained  the  line  j 
of.  ^  neat  stall  (3.  3.)t  when  the  | 
Attd  harriers  were  slacked  away  ; 
ttd  so  on  nntil  the  whole  numher 


arrived  on  a  line  with  the  poiiit  of 
the  prow  (b),  from  whence  the)  oil 
started  toother  and  abreast  (rana. 
/.  c.)  It  18  probable  that  a  hnig  line 
was  drawn  entirely  across  the  course 
at  this  point,  which  answered  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Romnn  liwa  uUhu 
The  Avliole  of  this  desi^^n  \s  ill  be 
clearly  understood  from  the  annexed 
plan  of  the  Olympic  hippo^nme^  aa 
suggested  by  Visconti,  to  illustrate 
the  description  of  Pansanias ;  though 
conjecttiral,  it  |>08se88es  great  seeming 
proliahility  to  stamp  it  with  a  mark 
of  authority.  At  all  events,  it  will 
serve  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
more  importaot  KBatores  of  a  Oreek 
hippodrome,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  by  which  each  part  was 


designated,  a.  The  space  enclosed 
by  the  stalls  already  deseribed.  a. 

X  X 
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The  point  or  beak  of  the  &<pt(ns, 
termed  fftiSoKoif  by  Pausanias.  c  The 
ool<miiade(mdl)  forming  a  termination 
to  the  fiat  end  of  the  hippodrome  : 
perhaps  this  member  was  rot  always 
added.  1,  2.  3.  Tlie  stalls  for  the 
horses  (olicnuara,  carcerfs).  D  D. 
The  course  (JBf>6fios}.  b.  A  barrier, 
irhicb  divides  the  eoorse  into  two 
parts*  Mke  tlie  Roman  ipmo,  but  more 
simple,  and  less  decorated,  consisting 
of  a  plain  bank  of  earth  (x«>5mo),  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Pausanias  (vir 
20.'  8.)«  The  goal  round  which 
the  ehariots  turned  (r^aa,  KOfiirHip, 
awls)  {  there  probably  was  a  similar 
one  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  $pina^ 
as  in  the  Roman  Circus,  gg.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  spectators, 
usually  formed  in  steps  cut  out  on 
the  side  of  a  moantain ;  or,  if  tiie 
oonrse  was  in  a  flat  eoontry,  formed 
upon  a  bank  of  earth  (x<^)  thrown 
np  for  the  purpose ;  but  not  upon 
▼aulted  corridors,  forming  an  archi- 
tectural elevation,  like  a  Roman  cir- 
cus. One  side  is  observed  to  be 
longer  than  the  other,  whieh  was  the 
case  at  Oljrmpia  (Pans.  L  c),  and  pro- 
bably in  most  other  places,  in  order 
to  give  all  the  spectators  an  equal 
sight  of  the  race.  In  the  centre  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  stalls  was 
a  temporary  altar  (a),  upon  which  a 
large  bronae  eagle  was  placed ;  and 
on  the  point  of  the  prow  (b)  a  similar 
figure  of  a  dolphin,  both  of  which 
were  worked  by  machinery,  and  em- 
ployed to  inform  the  concourse  of  the 
momeDt  when  the  race  was  abool  to 
oommence ;  the  first,  hy  riaing  np 
into  the  air,  the  other  by  phu^ging  on 
to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  assembled 
multitude.    Pans.  /.  r. 

HIPPOPE'RA  {imiriipa).  A 

mMMag  for  travellers  on  horseback, 
hot  need  in  pairs,  so  that  the  plaral 
immher  is  applied  when  the  equipage 
of  a  single  person  only  is  referred  to. 

Sen.  Ep.  87. 

HIPPOTOX'OTA  (imroTo^i^TTjT). 
A  mounted  archer  (Hirt.  B,  Afr,  19.); 
In  most  caaea  eharaeteriitieof  fneign 


nations,  as  the  Syrians  (Cas.  B.  C. 
iil  4.x  Petaiana  (Herod,  is.  49.% 
&c. ;  bat  men  thoa  eqolpped  appear 
to  have  been  need  amongii  the  light 


horse  of  the  Greeks  (Ari^topb.  Av. 
1179.x  ^  ^  ^  Romanai  at  least 
tmder  the  empire,  as  testilled  by  tfie 
annexed  figai«,  which  repreaenta  a 

Roman  cavalry  bowman  in  the  army 
of  Antoninus,  from  the  column  <^ 
that  emperor. 

IIIR'NEA.  An  earthenware  ves- 
sel used  for  eolinary  purposes  (Orto^ 
R.  R,  81.  Plant  Amph.  i.  1.  27J1. 
and  276.);  but  of  which  the  distinc* 

\  tive  properties  are  unknown. 

;  HIRNELLA.  Diminutive  of 
liiRNEA  ;  employed  at  the  sucritice. 
Festos,  B.  Imella. 

HIS'TRIO.  A  word  of  Etmaean 
origin,  which,  in  that  language,  sig- 
nified a  pantomimic  performer  and 
dancer  on  the  stage  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  ; 
but  amongst  the  Romans  was  used 
in  a  OMire  general  sease^  like  oar 
term  aetatf  to  signify  an  v  dramatie 
performer  who  delivered  the  dialogue 
of  a  play,  with  appropriate  action 
(Cic.  Fin.  iii.  7.),  including  both 
actors  of  tragedy  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv. 
46. )  and  comedy.  Plin.  H,N,  vii.  54. 

HOPLOM'ACHUS  (dvAsyidxef). 
Generally,  one  who  fights  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  heavy  armour,  or,  as  we 
say,  armed  cap-a-pie ;  but  specially 
used  to  designate  a  gladiator  who 

I  wore  such  armour  (Suet.  Cai  35. 

I  Mart  viiL  74.) ;  and  aa  that  vm  a 
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cbaracterUtic  of  the  Samnite,  it  is 
>>elieved  that  the  present  term  was 
only  a  new  name  brought  into  vogue 
uzider  the  empire  for  a  gladiator  of 
tbat  deseriptioo.  See  Samnitis. 

HORA'RIUAC.  iCenmmn.  De  Die 
^aL  24.)    Same  as  Horologiuh. 

HOR'IA,  A  small  boat  employed 
"by  fishermen  on  the  sea-coast  (Non. 

V.  p.  533.  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  2.  5. 
GelL  X.  25.) }  the  peculiarities  of 
^hiffh  are  nokoowiL 

HOR'IOLA.  Duninntive  of 
HoRiA  ;  used  on  rivers.   Plant  TWa. 

IT.  2.  1  00.  (Jell.  X.  25. 

H  O  R  O  L  O  G'  I  n  M  iiopoxSyiov), 
An  hour-measure^  or  horologe ;  a  gene- 
nl  term  employed  for  any  contiiranoe 
which  marked  the  li^  of  time, 
vhether  by  day  or  night,  and'without 
reference  to  the  apent  employed ; 
consequently,  including  the  various 
kinds    of   sun-dials    (solaria),  and 
water-glasses  (clepsydra},  nvhich  are 
coomerated  in  the  Claased  Index. 
Oar  term  dock  oooTeys  an  improper 
notion  of  the  ancient  Aorob^tkm ;  for 
the  only  instruments  known  to  the 
ancients  for  performing  the  duties  of 
a  modern  clock,  were  water-glasses 
and  sun-dials. 

HORREAHIL  Penonswhohad 
dbarge  of  the  paUic  bonding  ware- 
houies  and  magazines,  in  which 
merchants,  and  also  private  indivi- 
duals, "who  had  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation of  their  own,  deposited  their 
merchandise  and  effects  for  safe  cus- 
tody.  UIp.  Dig.  10.  4»  5.  Labeon. 

Dig.  19.  2.  CO.  9. 

HORR'EOLl  M.  Diminutive  of 
HoRREUM.  A  small  granary,  or  a 
bam  for  the  storing  of  agricultural 
produce.    Val.  Max.  vii.  1.  2. 

HORR'EUM  (wpcMO.  k  granary, 
ham,  or  other  bidlding  in  which  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  stored  (Virg. 
Georg.  1.  49.  TibuU.  ii.  5.  84.)  ;  fre- 
quently constructed,  like  our  own, 
upon  dwarf  piers,  in  order  to  keep 
the  floor  dry,  and  free  from  vermin  ; 
in  whieh  ease  it  was  termed  pauik. 
CdnrndL  ziL  50.  3^ 


2.  A  store  room  for  wine  in  the 
upper  floor  of  a  house,  where  it  was 
kept  to  ripen  after  it  had  been  put 
into  amp/iorcEj  or,  as  we  should  say, 
bottled.    Hor.  OdL  iil  28.  7. 

8.  (AmM^mi).  A  repository.  Store 
room,  or  lumber  room,  in  which 
goods  and  chattels  of  any  kind  were 
deposited  for  preservation,  or  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  when  not  required  for 
use  i  books,  for  instance  (Sen.  Ep, 
45.);  slatnes  (PUn.  Ep.  fiil  18. 
1 1.) ;  agrieoltaral  implemenia  (Co> 
lomell.  L  6.  7,\  &c. 

4.  Horreum  publicum  ((Tito^uAo- 
Kfiov).  A  public  granary^  in  which 
large  stores  of  corn  were  kept  by  the 
state,  in  order  that  a  supply  mi^ht 
always  be  at  hand  in  tones  of  scarei^» 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor, 
or  sold  to  them  at  a  moderate  price. 
P.  Victor,  de  Reg.  Urb.  Rom.  Com- 
pare Liv.  Epit.  60.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6.  3. 
Plut  Gravch.  5.,  from  which  pas- 
sages we  learn  that  tim  first  notion  of 
building  these  granaries  originated 
with  C.  Sempromos  Graeehns. 

5.  A  bonding  warehouse^  where 
persons  of  all  classes  could  deposit 
their  goods  and  chattels,  whether 
merchandise  or  personal  property, 
sneh  as  fturniture^  money,  seenrities, 
or  Taluables  of  any  kind,  for  safe 
custody.  This  was  also  a  publio 
building,  as  well  as  the  last  mentioned, 
and  each  quarter  (regio)  of  the  city 
was  at  one  period  furnished  with  a 
separate  warehouse  for  the  use  of 
the  neighbourhood*  Lamprid.  Akxm 
Sev.  39.  Ulp.  Dig.  10.  4.  5.  Paul. 
Dig.  34.  2.  53.  Modest,  ib.  32.  1.  82. 

HORTA'TOR  (ac^ciKrr^O-  On 


board  sbip^  the  oflcer  who  ^to  oot 
the  ehannt  (iBekuma\  which  was 
Z  X  2 
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sung  or  played  to  make  the  rowers 
keep  the  stroke,  and,  as  it  were, 
encourage  them  at  their  work  (Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  619.  Compare  Virg.  vEw. 
V.  177.  Serv.  ad  /.),  whence  the 
name  {solet  hortator  rcmiges  hortariery 
Plant.  Merc.  iv.  2.  5.).  He  sat  on 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  with  a  trun- 
cheon in  his  hand,  which  he  used 
to  beat  the  time,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil. 

HORTULA'NUS.  A  nurseryman, 
seedsman,  or  general  gardener.  (Ma- 


crob.  Sat.  vii.  3.  Apul.  Met.  iv. 
p.  64.  ix.  p.  199.)  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  same  name  was  used  to 
designate  a  florist,  or  flower  gardener, 
&8  contradistinguished  from  topia- 
rius,  who  attended  to  the  shrubs  and 
evergreens,  and  from  alitor,  the  kit- 
chen gardener  ;  for  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  other  name  to  designate  the 
person  who  pursues  this  branch  of 
the  gardener's  art ;  though  it  is  clear, 
from  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
is  copied  from  a  fresco  painting  in 
the  palace  of  Titus,  that  flower  gar- 
dening was  a  favourite  occupation  in 
his  day ;  and  the  original  design 
shows  many  other  gardening  opera- 
tions, besides  the  two  of  potting  and 
planting  out,  exhibited  in  the  above 
specimen. 

HOR'TULUS  {KTitriov).  Diminu- 
tive of  HoRTus.  Catull.  61.  92. 
Juv.  iiL  226. 

HORTUS  (<c^oO.  A  pleasure- 
ground  or  garden ;  which,  fVom  the 
descriptions  left  us,  appears  to  have 
been  very  similar  in  style  and  ar- 
rangement to  that  of  a  modem 
Italian  villa.  Where  space  permitted 
it  was  divided  into  shady  avenues 
(gesttttiones)  for  exercise  in  the  sedan 
or  palanquin  {sella,  lectica)  ;  rides  for 


horse  exercise  (fiippodromus) ;  and 
an  open  space  {xi/stus)  laid  out  in 
flower  beds  lK)rdered  with  box,  and 
interspersed  with  evergreens  clipped 
into  prim  forms  or  fanciful  shapes, 
with  taller  trees,  fountains,  grottoes, 
statues,  and  ornamental  works  of  art 
distributed  at  fitting  spots  about  it 
(Plin.  Ep.  V.  6.)  This  sketch  of 
Pliny's  garden  might  also  pass  for  a 
faithful  description  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Villa  Pam- 
fili  at  Rome. 

2.  The  same  term  also  includes  the 
kitchen  garden  ;  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging which,  its  cultivation,  and 
the  difl'erent  kinds  of  vegetables 
grown  in  it,  are  detailed  at  great 
length  by  Columella,  xi.  3. 

3.  Hortus  pensilis.  A  moveable 
frame  for  flowers,  fruits,  or  vege- 
tables placed  upon  wheels,  so  that  it 
could  be  drawn  out  into  the  sun  by 
day,  and  removed  under  the  cover  of 
a  glass-house  at  night  Plin.  H.  N. 
xix.  23.  Compare  Columell.  xi.  3.  52. 

4.  Horti  pensiles.  In  the  plural, 
hanging  gardens;  i.  e.  artificially 
formed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
beds  are  raised  in  terraces  one  over 
the  other,  like  iteps,  supported,  or,  as 
it  were,  suspended,  upon  tiers  of 
vaulted  masonry  or  brickwork,  like 
the  seats  of  a  theatre.  Plin.  H.  iV. 
XXX vi.  20.  Compare  Curt.  v.  1. 

HOSPIT'IUM.  A  general  term 
for  any  place  which  affords  to  the 
traveller  or  stranger  a  temporary 
accommodation  of  board  and  lodging, 
whether  it  be  the  house  of  a  friend, 
a  public  inn,  or  a  hired  lodging. 
Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9.  Id.  SenecL  23. 
Liv.  v.  28. 

2.  The  quarter  occupied  by  a  sol- 
dier who  is  billeted  on  a  private  in- 
dividual.   Suet  Tib.  37. 

HOS'TIA  (Upf^oy).  A  victim 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  ;  properly,  as  a 
peace-ofl^ering  to  avert  their  wrath, 
as  contradistinguished  from  victima^ 
which  was  oflered  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  favours  received.  Victims  con- 
sisted mostly  of  domestic  animals, 
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sncb  as  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  &c..  and 
when  sacrificed  to  the  Gods  of  Olym* 
pw,  they  wm  Mm  with  the  hetd 
iqvwaidiy  m  m  tlw  annesed  eianple. 


from  the  Vatican  Virgil ;  when  of- 
fered to  the  deities  of  the  lower  re- 
nont/to  heroei,  or  to  the  dead,  with 
Sie  head  towards  the  earth.  The 
htfger  ones  were  first  stunned  by  a 
Wow  of  the  mallet  from  the  hand  of 
the  fwjHt^  as  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving,  from  a  Roman  bus- relief ; 


the  naaUer  ones  were  stuck  in  the 
diroat  hj  the  oiAhvtiit,  aa  shown  by 

the  first  example. 

HUMA'TIO  (Kar6pviif).  Strictly 
speaking^,  interment;  i  e.  iu  a  grave 
dug  iu  the  earth,  which  was  the  meet  | 
ancient  auumer  of  disposing  of  the 
body  after  death,  and  amongst  the 
Romans  continned  to  be  the  prevalent 
custom  until  a  late  period  of  the 
republic  ;  but  the  word  is  also  used  < 
in  a  general  sense  for  any  other  mode  | 
of  burial,  because  the  practice  of . 


thn>wiiig  a  small  quantity  "f  earth 
^  upon  the  bones  and  ashes  was  adopted 
when  the  general  custom  of  inters 
ment  had  been  relinqnished.  do. 
Leg.  ii.  22.  Id.  Tux.  L  43.  Plin. 
U.  A',  vii.  Ty^, 

HVDUAI/KTES  ({^pa\4rr,s).  A 
mill  for  grinding  com  driven  by 
water  inst«iid  of  cattle  or  men ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  llfst  need  in 
Asia  (Strabo,  xii.  3.  §  30.),  and  not 
introduced  into  Italy  before  the  time 
of  Julius  Ca?sar,  at  the  earliest,  and 
then  only  by  a  few  private  indivi- 
duals. (V'itruv.  X.  5.  2.  Compare 
PIsUaL  B.H  I  49.)  The  earliest 
mention  of  public  water  mills  is  about 
A  D.  398,  under  Arcadius  and 
Tlonorius  (Cod.  Theodos.  14,  1.5.  4.), 
which  were  supplied  by  the  a(\ue- 
ducts  :  and  the  use  oi  Jiuatiny  mills 
was  invented  by  Belisarina  in  the 
year  536,  when  Vitiges  besieged  tlie 
city,  and  stopped  the  mills,  by  catting 
off  the  water  supplied  by  the  aque- 
ducts. (Procop.  Goth.  L  9.)  From 
the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (/.  c),  we 
learn  that  the  hpdraUteM  was  very 
fjmtiity  in  operation  to  the  fiffMiwffn 
water-wheel  {rota  aquaria) ;  a  large 
wheel  furnished  with  float  boards 
{pinna),  which  turned  it  with  the 
current,  and  thus  acted  upon  a  cog- 
wheel attached  to  its  axle,  by  means 
of  which  the  millstone  was  driven, 
as  explained  m,  Mola. 

HYDRAU'LA  and  HYDRAU'- 
LES  { vHpatfArjs).  One  who  sings 
or  recites  to  an  accompaniment  upon 
the  hydraulic  organ.  PeU  SaL  36. 
6.  finet  Nero,  54. 

HTDRAU'LUS  (tdpmtXos  or  -is>. 
A  water  omn  (Cic  Tuse.  iil  18. 
Plin.  //.  A^.  IX.  8.  Vitniv.  x.  13.); 
in  which  the  action  of  water  was 
made  to  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  bellows  as  is  now  procnred 
by  a  heaTj^  weight  The  instrument 
is  mdely  indieked  by  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  contomiate  coin  of 
the  Emperor  Nero ;  and  in  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  bequeathed  to 
the  Vatican  by  Christina  of  Sweden, 
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there  is  a  medal  of  Valentinian, 
which  has  a  representation  of  a  similar 
instrument  on  the  reverse,  accompa- 
nied by  two  figures,  one  on  each  side, 


who  seem  to  pump  the  water  which 
works  it  It  has  only  eight  pipes,  is 
placed  upon  a  round  pedestal,  and, 
like  the  present  example,  affords 
no  indication  of  keys,  nor  of  any 
person  performing  upon  it ;  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  these  organs 
were  only  played  by  mechanism. 

HY'DRIA  (Wp/a).  A  water  pail, 
or  water  can  for  holding 
clean  water  ;  more  es- 
pecially used  to  desig- 
nate such  as  were  of 
a  superior  description 
(Cic.  Verr.  in.  19.),  of 
bronze  or  silver,  and 
of  costly  workmanship, 
like  the  annexed  example,  from  a 
Porapeian  original. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any 
kind  of  vessel  for  holding  water; 
whence  also  used  for  the  urn  filled 
with  water  from  which  the  names  of 
the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn 
out  by  lot,  for  the  purpose  of  assign- 
ing to  each  one  its  right  turn  in 
voting ;  otherwise,  and  more  spe- 
cially, termed  Sitella.  Cic.  Verr, 
111.  HI. 

H  YPiTITH'ROS  (thrauOpos).  Lite- 
rally, under  the  sky,  or  in  the  open 
air ;  whence  applied  to  a  temple,  or 
other  edifice  which  had  no  roof  over 
the  central  portion  of  its  area,  so 
that  the  interior  was  open  to  the 
sky.  Hypsethral  structures  were 
generally  the  largest  and  most  mag- 


nificent of  their  kind  ;  indeed,  the 
difficulty  of  roofing  over  a  very  large 
area  may  be  regarded  as  a  principal 
motive  for  adopting  the  expedient 
The  great  temple  at  Pajstum  affords 
an  existing  specimen  of  this  style  ; 
but  no  instance  was  to  be  found  in 
Rome  when  Vitruvius  wrote.  Vi- 
truv.  iii.  2. 

HYPiETRUM.  A  latticed  win- 
dow constructed  over  the  grand  en- 
trance door  of  a  temple  (Vitruv.  iy. 
6.  1.),  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  the  door  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  One  of  the 
Xanthian  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum  affords  an  example  of  the 


same  contrivance,  which  possesses  th^ 
double  advantage  of  giving  grandeur 
without,  and  admitting  air  within, 

HYPER'THYRUM  ({rw4p0vpop). 
An  ornamental  member,  consisting 


of  a  frieze  and  cornice  supported 
upon  trusses  or  consoles  (ancones, 
parotid€s\  usually  placed  above  the 
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lintel  of  A  door-frame  in  temples  and  j 
other  great  buildings  (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  ' 
4.>  ;  an  example  of  which  is  given  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  with  one  of 
the  trusses  in  profile  by  its  side,  from 
the  temple  of  Heroolee  «t  Cora,  eoo- 
structed  prediely  as  Yitruvius  directs 
m  the  passage  cited  ;  and  the  pre^ 
ceding  woodcut  affords  an  example  ' 
of  a  similar  ornament,  but  differently 
designed,  placed  over  the  hypatrum, 
m  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This 
member  was  mtended  to  mereaie  the 
^ypaient  dse  of  the  doorway,  in  ! 
order  to  preserve  the  level  of  the 
horizontal  line  formed  bv  the  archi- 
trave  of  the  pronaos  and  the  anta? ; 
whence  it  is  directed  that  the  top  of 
the  eonuoe  of  the  hyperihyram 
ahoold  eoineide  with  the  tops  of  the 
eapitals  belonging  to  the  colnmns  and 
ant<T  of  the  pronaos.    If  the  doorcase 
itself  were  made  thus  high,  the  valves 
would  be  ill- proportioned,  and  cum- 
bersome to  open. 

HTPOCAU'SIS  (MiMwrit).  A 
ftmace  with  fines  ruming  nnder- 
Bealh  the  parement  of  an  apartment 
in  a  private  house  or  set  of  baths,  for 


the  purpose  of  increasing  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  in  the  chamber 
above.  (Vitruv.  v.  10.  1.  and  2.) 
It  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  representing  the 
sectional  delation  of  a  bath-room, 
discovered  in  a  Roman  villa  at 
Tusculum  ;  the  small  arch  on  the 
left  shows  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  , 
(Dropnigeum),  over  which  are  placed 
ue  Teasels  (muoHa,  VitniT.  iLc), 
containing  hot  and  tepid  water,  which 


it  served  to  heat ;  and,  on  the  right, 

under  the  floor  of  the  room,  which  is 
supported  upon  a  number  of  low  and 
hollow  tubes,  is  an  otiset  from  the 
hypocauaUf  which  warmed  the  cham- 
ber abore  it> 

HTPOCAUSTUM  (Mmmw). 
A  room,  of  which  the  temperature  is 
warmed  by  means  of  a  furnace  and 
flues  {hjpocausis)  directed  under  it, 
as  represented  by  the  last  engraving, 
Plin.  Ep,  il  17. 11.  and  23.  Compare 
Stat  Syhf.  i  5.  59.,  where  the  wwd 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  flues  under 
the  chamber  rather  than  to  the  cham* 

her  itself 

HYPOC'RITA,  or  -TES  {imoKpi- 
riis).     An  actor  or  performer  who 

5 lays  a  part  upon  the  stajse.  (Soet. 
ftnf,  84.   Compare  Qnutt.  zL  3. 

7.  )  The  word  is  pnqierly  a  Greek 
one ;  and. corresponds  with  the  Latin 

histrio. 

HYPODIDAS'CALUS  (&wo9tid' 
ffKoXos),  A  sub-master,  or  under 
teacher  $  at  a  school  (Clc  Fam.  iz. 
18.) ;  of  a  Greek  chonis.  Pbt.  Imu 
536.  A. 

HYPOGAE'UM  (Myaiov).  (In- 
script  ap.  DonaU  cl.  8.  n.  14.  ap» 
Grut.  1 1 14.  3.)    Same  as 

HYPOGE'UM  iH6y€ioy).  That 
part  of  a  bnUding  which  lies  below 
the  level  of  the  gronnd  (Vitmv.  vi. 

8.  )  ;  whence  a  subterranean  vault  in 
which  the  Greeks  buried  their  dead 
without  burning  the  body  ( Pet.  ^at. 
iii.  2.)  ;  consequently,  corresponding 
with  the  Roman  CoimiTonxini. 

HTPOTRACHE^LIUM  (»myMi. 
X^Aiov).  The  nppermost  purt  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  wherd  it  is  of  the 
smallest  diameter,  immediately  under 
the  neck  of  the  capitaL  Vitruv.  iii. 
3.  12.  Id.  iv.  7.  3. 

I. 

lATRALIP'TA,  or  -TES  (mrpa. 
AefiTTTjs).  A  medical  man  who 
treated  his  patients  upon  what  was 
caUed  the  iatraliptic  i^stem  (/olra- 
^lftk%  Plin.  A  a:  uiz.  ie. 
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by  the  external  application  of  un- 
guents and  friction,  combined  with  a 
regular  gymnastic  regimen.  Plin. 

Ep.  X.  4.  Cels.  i.  1. 

ICIINOGRAPiriA  Hxvoypcupla). 
A  chart,  map^  or  ground -plan^  made 
in  outline  by  architects  and  survey- 
ors for  the  workmen  to  build  by,  or 
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as  a  map  of  reference,  (Vitniv.  i. 
2.  2.)  The  annexed  engraving  af- 
fords a  specimen  of  Roman  mapping, 
from  a  plan  of  the  city  engraved 
npon  tUbs  of  marble,  originally 
forming  the  paTement  of  the  temple 
of  Romulus  and  Remnt;  many  fhig- 
ments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Capitol.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  age  of  Septimius 
Sereros ;  and  when  entire,  afforded  a 
complete  guide  to  the  city,  in  which 
every  street,  hoose.  and  pahUe  edifice 
was  laid  down  in  its  proper  place, 
and  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  its 
ground-plot  and  architectural  desi/p, 
together  with  the  name  of  each  m- 
•Abad  upon  it  The  fragment  here 
introdnced  shows  the  original  phm  of 
the  portico  of  Octavia  surrounding 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  of 
all  which  buildings  considerable  re- 
mains are  still  standing  near  the  pre- 
sent fish  mafket.  The  dotted  Imea 
are  only  craeki  in  the  marble.  Other 
specimens  from,  the  same  plan  are 
presented  at  pp.  67.  248.  and  other 
parts  of  this  work,  some  of  which 
indicate  the  great  skill  with  which 
the  ancient  draughtsmen  contriyed  to 


express  constructive  forms  by  a  few 
simple  outlines. 

lONISPICIUH.  A  branch  of 
the  art  of  divination»  which  consisted 
in  foretelling  the  secrets  of  futurity 
by  the  inspection  of  ignited  matter. 
(Plin.  iV.  vii.  57.  Compare  Sen. 
CE(L  3UG — 330.,  where  the  various 
appearanoea  of  the  flamei^  and  the 
results  aQppoced  to  be  indicated  by 
them,  are  set  out  at  length. 

ILL IX  or  INLEX,  sc.  Avut  (wa- 
Afirr^j).  A  dt'coj/  bird,  employed  by 
the  ancient  fowlers  to  entice  others 
within  reach  of  their  neta  and 
snares.  For  this  purpose  they  made 
use  both  of  birds  which  were  of  a 
kindred  and  of  a  hostile  species, 
such  as  the  owl  and  falcon,  which 
was  also  trained  to  catch  those  which 
it  had  decoyed  within  its  reach. 
(Plant  Am,  I  3.  68.  Pallad.  x.  IS. 
Mart.  xiv.  216.  Oppian.Q^m.L  65.)* 
The  illustrations  at  p.  59.  s.  Arumimh 
4.  afford  two  examples  of  the  use  of  a 
call-bird,  from  ancient  works  of  art, 

IMAGINA'HIL  Standard  Itear- 
ers  in  the  Roman 
Imperial  armies, 
whose  ensigns  had 
an  image  of  the 
emperor  amongst 
the  other  devices 
(Veget  Mil  ii. 
7.x  aa  seen  in  the 
annexed  woodeot, 
from  the  Column 
of  Trajan,  in 
which  the  empe- 
ror's portrait  oc- 
cupies the  top 
plaee*  mrroundcd 
by  a  wreath  of 
laurel. 

IMAGINIFERL 
ii.  7.  Inscript.  ap.  GruL  1107.  I.) 
Same  aa  the  preecNiing. 

IMA'OINES  filAJ<yRUM. 
Family  portraits,  or  likeneeiea,  con- 
sisting of  waxen  masks,  expressing 
the  lineaments  of  deceased  persons, 
which  their  surviving  relatives  pre- 
senred  with  alodioaa  care  in  caaea  or 
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mrmoires  plnced  round  the  atrium  of 
their    mansions,  refrarding  them  as 
the  honoured  representa- 
tives   oi  ilicir  ancestral 
line.    (Ut.  iu.  58.  SalL  ^  — 
Jug,  85.  8i]€t  Vtip,  L) 
The  mask  in  the  annexed 
TToodcut,    from    a  se- 
pulchral bas-relief,  which 
represeuts  a  female  be* 
mailing  the  death  of  her  hiulMaid,  is 
probably  intended  for  one  of  these 
imnffes  in  its  case.     The  honorary 
distinction   of  handing  thcTTT^olves 
down  to  posterity  by  these  represent- 
ation«,  was  only  permitted  to  certain 
persons  amongst  the  Komans  ;  vi*. 
those  who  bad  ptased  through  either 
of  the  lugh  offices  of  sedile,  prstor, 
or  ocmsul ;  and  when  the  funeral  of 
any  individual  of  the  abovf  rank  and 
ancient  lineage  took  place,  the  masks 
wprr  taken  out  of  their  cases,  and 
worn  by  persons  who  walked  in  front 
of  the  bier,  in  a  similar  costume,  and 
with  the  same  inrignm  as  had  be- 
longed to  the  personages  they  repre- 
sented dnrinj!:  tbpir  lives.  (Eichstiidt, 
Dissertt.  de  Ji/i'in'j.  Hrm.)  These  were 
called  tlie  eHigses  ieffiyies)  of  the 
&imly  ;  and  they  personated  charac- 
ters eren  as  ftr  back  as  traditional 
history,  ^eas,  the  Alban  kings, 
Romnlus,  Sec.  (Tac.  Ann.  rv.  9.  Com- 
pare Polyb.  vi.  5?,  Hor.  Epod.  8.  2.) 
Ir  be  self-evident  that  no  au- 

thentic or  contemporary  likeness  of 
any  ind'rridnal  ascribed  to  each  remote 
antiquity  could  ever  have  been  in  ex- 
istence, even  though  we  should  admit 
that  the  orifjinnl  wfis  a  real  historical 
perfjop  1  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  preat  Roman  families  preserved 
characteristic  representktiotts  of  theur 
early,  and  even  fkboloos,  ancestors, 
modelled  in  lineament  and  costume 
after  some  traditionary  type,  well 
Ivnn-iTTi  to.  and  immediately  recognized 
by,  th*'  ii<^'ople  at  larize,  which  are 
met  with  on  coins,  medals,  and  en- 
graved gems  (e.  g,  the  bead  of  Noma 
s.  Babsatos)  ;  predsely  as  all  mo- 
dem representauons  of  the  Savioar 


exhibit  a  particular  identity  of  cha- 
racter, style,  and  features,  which, 
though  not  professing  to  be  genuine 
likenesses,  are  still  formed  after  a 
traditiomary  model  of  Tcry  gleat  an> 
tiquitv. 

I  M'  B  R  E  X  (KaXvirr^p).     A  ridge^ 
tile  made  to  receive  the  shower  (ivibcr), 
and  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  as 
contradistinguished  from /^ou/a,  which 
was  flat  (Isidor.  Orig*  xix.  10.  15. 
Plant  Mott  1.  2.  36.) 
The  imbrex  was  intended 
to  cnvor  the  juncture  of 
two  ilat  tiles,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  made  nar- 
rower at  one  end,  so  as  to 
lap  over  one  another  and 
form  a  ccntmiiotis  ridge 
down  the  sides  of  the  roof  (woo^h  ut 
.S-.  T3IBRICATU8),  which  threw  oil  \\\e 
rain  water  from  its  hog's  back  into 
the  channel  Ibrmed  by  the  U(fuli£^ 
between  each  row  of  »i5riee».  The 
modem  Italian  architects  tise  tiles  of 
the  same  description  ;  two  of  which 
ar^'  rr-prrsented  by  the  annexed  on- 
graving,  which  show*?  their  form,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  fitted 
to  one  another. 

2.  IfiArex  wjnmm,  A  gutter  fbrmed 
by  a  series  of  ridge-tiles  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  laid  upon  their  backs 
( ColumeiL  ix.  13.  6.  Compare  ii.  2. 


9.),  as  in  the  amiexed  example,  which 

shows  a  wafer  conduit  in  the  ruin, 
commonly  known  as  the  grotto  of 
Egeria  near  Rome. 

IMBRICA'TIM.  Formed  in  un- 
dalations  like  the  wArieet  of  a  root 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  52.,  and  next  woodcnf 
IMBRICA'TUS.  (From  imbrico^ 
KaXvTrT-np(((v>.  Imbricated,  in  archi* 
tectiire  ;  that  is,  having  the  roof  co- 
vered with  a  series  of  flat  and  ridge- 
tiles  (tegula:  and  imbrices) ;  the  Qsoal 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  protected  the  timber>work 
in  the  roofs  of  their  buildings,  and 
i  of  which  a  specimen  is  afforded  by 
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Um  aimtzfd  enmring,  reprcMiit- 
ing  the  roof  of  unt  portioo  of  Oett* 


Tia  at  Rome,  the  tiles  of  whieh  are  ' 

made  of  white  marble.  i 
IMMISSA'RIITM.  A biLsin, trough.  I 
or  other  contrivance  built  upon  the  j 
ground,  of  ttoM  or  briok,  and  in- 
tended    a  cistern  to  oontam  a  body 
of  water  flowing  from  th^  reservoir 
(eoMtelifm)  of  an  aqoedoct,  for  the 


accommodation  of  the  adjacent  neigh- 
boortriMid.  (VitroT.  viiL  6.  1.)  It 
differa  from  eiatema,  whieh  was  tm- 
detground ;  and  is  shown  by  the 

annexed  engraving,  from  a  specimen 
at  Pompeii.  The  high  vaulted  build- 
ing is  the  reservoir,  from  which  the 
water  flowed  through  the  email  dark 
aperture  at  its  bottom,  into  the  square 
stone  trough  (immi$muium)  on  the 
level  of  the  pavement.  The  city  of 
Pompeii  is  furnished  with  several 
other  conveniences  of  this  description. 

I M  M  O  L  A' T  U  S.  Accurately 
speaking,  means  mrnUded  wiAJkyr 
(mots  sMfa),  io  referenee  to  a  victim 
intended  for  the  sacriflce,  this  being 
one  of  the  usual  ceremonies  before  it 
was  slain  (Cato  np.  Serv.  ^^n.  x. 
541.)  ;  whence  the  word  came  to  be 
used  in  the  less  special  sense  of  our 


term  immthtittd^  or  killed  m 
Hor.  Oil  iv.  11.  7. 

IMPA'GES.  The  broad  trans- 
verse band  in  a  door,  which  «jrretchf-s 
from  stile  to  stile,  and  divides  ih^ 
panncls  horizontally  from  one  aii- 
other,  technically  called  bj  oar  car- 
penters, Cfte  rott  (VitniT.  6.  iw.  5., 
and  Janua,)  where  the  component 
parts  which  form  the  leaf  of  a  door 
are  illustrated  and  explained. 

IMPEDrMEN'Tl  M  (ra  <tjc€^>. 
The  baggage  of  an  army  which  was 
transported  in  waggons,  or  oo  benais 
of  burden  (Cas.  B.  G,  i.  26.  lir. 
xUt.  27.) ;  including  also  the  hagipige 
waggons,  and  the  beasts  which  drew 
tlu  rn.  Caps.  li.  Q,  yiL  45.  Front. 
Strntecj.  ii.  1.  1 1. 

IMPEDI'TI.  In  military  pbrwe- 
ologj  soldiers  who  marched  with  a 
heavy  load  of  anna,  pro- 
visions, and  personal  bag- 
gage (t(irrinn),  as  was 
the  ordinary  practice  in 
the  Roman  armies  (Cees. 
B,  O,  L  IS.X  and  shown 
bj  the  annexed  example 
from  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan. The  soldier  wears 
his  heavy  armour ;  his 
shield  on  the  left  arm,  and  helmet 
slung  in  front,  from  the  right  shoulder, 
wMle  his  personal  necessaries,  imple- 
ments for  cooking,  and  Tessels  fx 
eating  and  drinking  are  made  into  a 
pack  and  carried  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 
The  men  thus  loaded  are  opposed  to 
ExPEDiTi ;  which  compare. 

I  M  P  I  L'  I  A  {initlKLo,  Hesych.> 
Thiek  and  warm  eotenngs  Ibr  the 
feet,  made  of  a  felted  fabric  (Plin. 
II.  N,  xix.  10.,  and  Tip.  Dig.  34.  2. 
2.">.,  in  which  passage  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  fascitr  crurales^  and 
from  peduUs)^  but  whether  in  the 
nature  of  stodEings,  socks,  or  shoes* 
there  are  not  sofflcient  data  to  de- 
term  inc. 

IMPLUVTATrS.  A  term 
used  to  designate  some  particul.ir 
kind  of  garments  worn  by  females 
(Plant.  EjmJ.  ii.  2.  39.);  but  as  it 
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only  occurs  in  reference  to  a  tempo- 
rary fashion,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
frnm  wliat  caprice  the  term  may 
iia.ve  sprung,  or  what  peculiarity  it 
^as  intended  to  describe.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  fbnn,  vii.  iqiiare,  like  the 
m^dmvium  of  a  hoase  (Tumeh.  AdvtrM, 
xiv.  19.)  ;  others  to  the  colour,  ▼enr 
dark  and  dingy,  like  the  water  which 
drips  down  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
into  the  impluvium  (Non.  Marc.  a.  v. 
p.  548.)  ;  both  conjectnree  little  to  be 

diep<-*n<k(l  on. 

IMPLUVIUM.  A  large  square 
basin  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  atrium 
in  private  houses,  intended  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  rain  water  which 


flowed  in  through  the  compluvium,  or 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  same. 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  161.  Festus  s.v, 
Plani.  Ampk,  T.  i.  59.  Lit.  zliiL  18. 
Cie.  Verr.  a  1. 88).  The  iUnstnitioii 
represents  the  impluvium  as  now  seen 
in  the  house  of  Sal  lust  at  Pompeii ; 
a  roof  is  restored  to  the  apartment  in 
order  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  rain  would  enter  through  the 
eompluTinm  above. 

2.  In  aome  passages  the  word  op- 
p€«U9  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 

cnmpluvium  (Plant.  Mil.  ii.  2.  4.  Ter. 

KuTi.  iii.  5.  41.    Vitruv.  vi.  3  6.); 

but  there  is  good  reason  for  douhting 

the  accuracy  of  these  readings,  and 

BKMt  of  the  best  editions  have  adopted 

eompluvium  in  its  place. 

INAR'CULUM.     Same  as  An- 

CULCM.  1.    Festus  s.  V. 

INAU'UIS  {i\K6€iov,Mriov>t.  An 

ear-ritKj  fastened  to  the  ear  through  u 

hole  (juiestra)  bored  in  the  lobe; 

Tery  genendiy  worn  bj  the  women 


I  of  Greece  and  Italy  (Isidor.  Orig, 
1  xix.  31.  10.  Plant.  Men.  iii.  3.  17.), 
but  not  by  males,  as  they  were  amongst 
some  barbarous  nations ;  though  Isi- 
dorus  says  (/.  c.)  that  the  GreelL 
youths  wore  a  ^  -  ^ 
smgle  ear-ring 
in    one  ear. 

These      oma-  ^r(i 
nients       were  ^ 
made  in  every  i 
eoDeeifable  Ta^  tffl 
riety  of  pattern  J^>*^*i4.^ 
and   value,  of       ^  *^ 
gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  &c. ;  and 
with  or  without  drops  {stalaffmia),  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  speci- 
mens preserved  iu  mo&t  cabinets  of 
antiquities^  The  ezam^  inttbdiieed 
shows  an  ear-ring  of  the  simplest 

I  kind,  from  a  Pompeian  painting,  con* 
sisting  of  a  plain  gold  ring  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  is  commonly 
worn  by  the  female  peasantry  of  Italy 
at  this  day ;  but  many  other  speci- 
mens of  a  more  elabonrte  and  valnable 
character  are  interspersed  In  different 
parts  of  these  pages. 

I  N  C  E  R  N  I  V  U  L  U  M  (rvKla). 
Usually  translated  a  sieve ;  but  Luci- 
lius  {SaL  xxvi.  70.)  and  Cato  {Ii.  li, 
18. 1.)  both  make  a  distinetion  between 
the  two  words  eribnm  and  nKemim- 
/um,  though  neither  of  them  gives  any 
details  by  which  we  might  ascertain 
in  what  the  difference  consisted.  A 
passage  of  Pliny  (//.  A\  viii.  69.) 
compared  with  Aristotle  (H.N.  vL 
34.),  suggest!  a  more  fitting  interpre- 
tation, and  leads  totheeondnsionthat 
the  incemiculum  was  not  a  sieve  at  all, 
but  a  large  tray,  chest,  or  perhaps 
basket,  in  which  the  corn  dealers 
brought  their  samples  of  corn  to 
market,  qfter  it  had  been  sifted  and 

I  cleared  from  tbe  ehafll 

INCPLE.  A  tributary  or  branch 
drain  or  ditch,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  water  from  a  common 

'  source  into  the  lands  for  irrigation, 
or  lor  conducting  it  from  diiferent 
parts  of  the  land  into  the  main 
channel.    Festos  s.v.    Cato  KB. 
T  T  2 
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155. 1.  ColamelL  t.  9. 13.  ApaL  Met. 

is.  p.  182. 

INCINCTUS.  In  a  general  senae 
girded  or  encircled  by  a  tbint?  (('ire. 
Ac€uL  iv.  38.)  ;  tbt'iice  wearing  a 
girdle  round  the  tuuic  (Ov.  Fiut.  ii. 
6S4.  CiNOin.ini  and  illuitrBtioiis) ; 
and  6fpedally  having  the  toga  twisted 
round  the  bodv  in  the  peculiar  manner 
called  the  gabine  cincture.  Liv.  yiiL 
46.  CiNCTus  3.  and  illustration. 

INCISU'RA.  A  term  used  hy 
the  Roman  painters  to  express  what 
is  now  teehnically  called  katehing  by 
our  engravers  and  artists  (Plin.  //.  iV. 
xxxiii.  57.)  ;  which  is  produced  by 
making  separate  strokes  with  the 
brushf  like  those  of  an  engraving  or 
chalk  drawing,  over  the  flat  tints,  in 
order  to  deepen  the  tone,  give  trans- 


parency,  and  form  a  half-tint  between 
the  light  and  shade.  The  expedient 
of  batching  is  nerer  resorted  to  in  oil 
painting,  because  the  lubricoos  vehide 
blends  easily  of  itself,  but  is  commonly 
M>plied  by  the  fresco  painters  both  of 
the  old  Roman  and  modem  Italian 
schools.  The  illustration,  which  is  a 
Ihesimile  of  a  pieiseof  seQlptnred  pave- 
ment in  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  will 
explain  exactly  what  is  mstnt  by  the 
term.  If  it  were  a  fresco  painting 
instead  of  an  engraving,  tlie  darkest 
tint  at  the  right  hand  side,  between 
the  head  of  the  child  and  the  drapery 
of  the  female  flgore,  wooldbe  mssed 
oterwithahateEingofstimigljmarked 


lines  as  it  is  here,  eaeh  one  of  wlneb 

would  form  an  incintra ;  the  name 
being  transferred  from  its  original 

meaning,  an  indented  line,  like  tho«e 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Pliu.  //.  A', 
xi.  114.),  to  one  which  resembled  the 
same  in  its  effects 

INCITE'GA  (fyTv^X  A  tedb- 
ttand  or  case  for  holding  cruets,  de- 
canters,  and  other  vessels  which  had 
round  or  pointed  bottoms  so  that  they 
could  not  stand  alone.  (Festu&.  s.  p. 
Pea  ad  Hor.  Sat  I  ^  Of 
course  they  were  made  of  diverent 
forms,  sizes,  and  patterns,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  use  to  which 
the  J'  were  applied  and  the  taste  of  the 
designer.  The  example  introduced 
represents  an  earthenware  eraet-stand 
with  two  glass  bottles  hi  it,  from  ao 


original  found  in  Pompeii,  very  simi- 
lar to  those  still  in  use  ;  but  another 
kind  very  generally  adopted  was  an 
open  frame  upon  three  or  more  legs, 
like  onr  trivets,  made  of  silver,  hfonic^ 
or  wood  (Atlien.  Dequh  t.  45),  of 
which  the  excavations  of  Pompmi 
and  Egypt  have  famished  vanoos 
specimens. 

INCOMMA.  A  word  of  doubttiU 
anthori^,  hot  soppoeed  to  imply  a 
post  witn  gradations  of  feet  and  indies 
marked  upon  it,  by  which  the  stature 
of  conscnpts  was  tested,  in  order  to 
see  that  they  did  not  fall  short  of 
the  regular  military  standard.  Gloss. 
Isidor.  Veg.  MiL  L  5.  Salinas,  ad 
Lamprid.  Akx.  Sset.  4, 

INCUNA'BITLA.  Indndes  aU 
the  objects  which  constitute  the  fur- 
niture of  a  cradle  {cunabula)  and  of 
the  infant  in  it  ;  viz.  the  mattress 
(pulvillui)  on  which  it  lays ;  the  cradle 
bands  wlueh  prsvent  it  ftcm  ftUing 
oat,  themselves  termed  mtutrnfmla 
speeiallybjPlantasCTVmT.  ia.);the 
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swaddling  clothes  and  bands  (fascia) 
with  which  it  was  enyeloped ;  whence 
the  same  term  is  applied  in*  a  general 
sense  for  a  cradle  (Liv.  iv.  36.),  or 
a  birth-place.    Cic.  Att,  ii.  1^ 

INCUS  An  anvU^  upon 

which  smiths  hammer  out  and  fashion 
their  work.  (PUn.  H.  N.  vii.  fiL 
Virg.  ^n,  vii. 
62a.  Hor. 
Ovid.  &c)  It 
had  a  project- 
ing horn,  upon 
which  angular 
and  circular 
shap>es  were 
formed,  and 
when  used  was  placed  upon  a  wooden 
hlock  ;  heing  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  instrument  still  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  which  is  copied 
from  an  engraved  gem. 

INDA'GO.  a  sporting  term  which 
expresses  the  surrounding  of  a  wood 
or  any  given  spot  with  nets,  and  per- 
hajM  also  by  a  circle  of  beaters,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
game,  which,  by  this  means,  was 
brought  to  bay  and  slaughtered.  Virg. 
^n.  iv.  Tibull.  iv.  3,  7.  Claud, 
in  Bufin.  ii.  am 

INDEX  ((rUAv^os).  The  Hde  of 
a  hooky  which  announced  the  subject 
treated  in  the  work.  (Cic.  Att.  iv. 
4^  Id.  Or.  LL  14,  Liv.  xxxviii.  SiL 
Suet.  Cal  49J  It  answers  to  the 
txtle-p^ige  of  a 
modem  book, 
with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  it 
was  written  at 
the  end  instead 
of  the  com- 
mencement ;  at 
least  it  is  so  placed  in  all  the  Hercu- 
lanean  MSS.  which  have  been  un- 
rolled. It  likewise  answers  to  what 
is  now  called  the  letter  in  (j  piece,  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  volume  j  for 
it  was  sometimes  written  on  a  separate 
piece  of  parchment  or  papyrus,  tinged 
of  a  red  colour,  with  caecum  or  mt- 


nium,  and  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the 
roll,  so  as  to  hang  down  outside,  and 
announce  its  contents,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example  from  a  painting  at 
PompeiL  lorio,  Ojficina  dc  Fapiri, 
del  Real  Mua.  Barb. 

2.  An  inscription  upon  the  base  of 
a  statue,  upon  a  slab,  or  upon  any 
object,  recounting  the  actions,  &c. 
which  such  works  were  intended  to 
commemorate.  Tibull.  iv.  L  3a.  Liv. 
xli.  21L 

INDICTFVUS.    See  Funus,  2. 

INDU'CULA.  An  under  garment 
worn  by  females;  but  whether  of  a 
general  or  special  nature  is  uncertain. 
It  certainly  belonged  to  the  Indutus, 
and  probably  meant  a  small  tunic,  or 
chemise.  (Plant.  Ep,  ii.  2.  41.)  Com- 
pare Non.  s,  Regilla,  who  quotes  the 
same  passage,  but  with  the  reading 
Tunicula. 

INDUMEN'TUM  A  general 
term  for  any  thing  which  is  put  on 
in  the  shape  of  clothing  (Gell.  xvL 
12-  3^  or  to  cover  any  part  of  the 
person  ;  for  a  mask  (Gabius  Bassus 
ap,  Gell.  V.  7^ ;  a  tunic  (  Aurel.  Vict. 
Cces.  12.). 

INDUS!  A'TUS.  Wearing  a /rocA. 
like  the  women's  indusium  ( Apul. 
MeL  iL  p.  33.) ;  a  costimie  which  is 
probably  represented  on 
the  annexed  figure,  from 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Gallery.  It  did 
not  form  a  regular  part 
of  the  male  attire, 
though  it  was  some- 
times given  to  young 
and  effeminate  boys  who 
waited  at  the  tables  of 
wealthy  or  luxurious 
individuals,  for  whom  a 
recherche  style  of  dress 
was  aft'ected  by  their 
masters.  It  is  of  such  that  Apuleius 
speaks  in  the  passage  cited.  Comp. 
ApoL  Met.  viii.  p.  112. 

2.  Indufiiata  vestis.  Plaut  Epid* 
ii.  2^  41L    Same  as 

INDUSIUM.  An  article  belonging 
to  the  Indutus  of  female  attire,  for 
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1 


which  our  term  fntck  affords  the  best 
translation,  and  the  closest  analogy  ; 
for  it  was  worn  over  the  chemise 
(nubucula),  had  short  sleeves,  and  was 
put  on  over  the  head  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  article  of  modern 
costume.  (Varro.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Uom. 
up.  Non.  «.  Subucula  p.  522.  Id.  L.  L. 


V.  131.)  It  is  derived  from  tWuo, 
not  from  intus^  which  is  a  mistaken 
etymology,  invented  by  Varro  (/.  c), 
to  suit  which  he  writes  the  word 
intwtiuniy  and  is  attributed  to  females 
exclusively,  because  Varro  distinctly 
enumerates  it  amongst  the  articles  of 
the  female  wardrobe.  It  is  very 
plainly  exhibited  on  both  the  annexed 
figures,  which  also  show  the  subucula 
underneath  it.  In  the  larger  one, 
representing  the  Flora  of  the  Capitol, 
only  the  right  arm  is  inserted  into  the 
sleeve ;  but  the  other  armhole  appears 
upon  the  left  arm  ;  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  rests  upon  the  hand,  just  as 
such  a  dress  would  do  after  it  had 
been  put  over  the  head  ;  and  one  arm 
drawn  into  the  sleeve,  before  dropping 
it  down  to  pass  the  other  through  the 
sleeve  in  like  manner.  The  small 
figure,  from  a  statue  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  shows  a  dress  of  the  same 
description  when  properly  put  on, 
with  a  part  of  the  subucula  appearing 
underneath  it,  and  a  loose  shoulder- 
strap  (balteus)  outside. 

INDIJ'TUS  iU^v^la).  A  general 
term  (from  induo)  for  any  kind  of 


close  garment  which  a  person  puts  on, 
or  inserts  his  limbs  or  body  into,  as 
contradistinct  from  Amictvs,  which 
is  expressive  of  loose  clothing  that  is 
wrapped  round  the  body.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xvi.  4.  Apul.  Flor.  ii.  9.  1.  Ammian. 
XXX.  7.  4.  Compare  Cic.  Or.  iii.  32. 
Auct,  ad  Herenn.  iv.  47.)  It  conse- 
quently designates  any 
and  every  of  the  various 
kinds  of  under-garments 
worn  by  the  ancients,  and 
enumerated  in  the  list  of 
the  Classed  Index,  both 
of  the  male  and  female 
apparel ;  and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  annexed 
figure  from  a  fictile  vase, 
which  represents  a  female 
taking  off  her  chemise 
before  entering  the  bath  ; 
showing  by  the  action  she  employs 
that  the  tunica  was  a  round  garment 
taken  off  and  put  on  over  the  head, 
like  a  modem  shirt  or  chemise. 

INFUDIB'ULUM.  Cato.  li.  R. 
10.  1.,  for  Infundibulum. 

INFRENA  TUS  sc.  Eques.  One 
who  rides  without  a  bridle  (frenum), 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Numidian 
horsemen  (Liv.  xxi.  44.),  and  some 
of  the  northern  nations,  whose  horses 


were  so  docile  and  well  broken  that 
they  could  be  managed  by  the  voice, 
without  rein  or  bit,  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  which  represents  one  of  the 
allied  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Trajan, 
from  the  column  which  bears  his  name. 
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S.  At  «  fMitieiple  of  the  Terb  Jn- 

freno,  it  htt  an  exactiv  contrary 
signification,  meaning  bitted  and 
bridled.  Liv.  uxvii.  20.  SiL  Ital. 
iv.  314. 

INFRENIS  or  INFRENUS. 
Virg.  ifik.  z.  750.  IT.  41.   Same  as 

Ikfrenatur.  1. 

I  NT  U  LA.  A  flock  of  wool  died 
red  and  white,  and  knotted  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  riband  (vitta),  so  as 
to  form  a  long  fillet,  which  was  worn 
by  the  priesthood  and  feitals,  em- 
ployed aa  an  oniament  Ibir  the  fictim 
draaed  for  a  saerillee*  and  to  decorate 
temples  and  altars  upon  festive  occa- 
riona.  (Virg.  jEn.  x.  538.  Id.  Georg. 
iiL  487.  Festus,  r.  <^ic.  Verr.  ii.  4. 
50.  Lucan  ii.  355.)  It  frequently 
repreaeBted  in  letdptote,  though  the 
nntaral  elaatieitj  of  the  wool»  awelling 
out  between  the  ties  wMflh  ftlten  the 
flocks  at  intervals,  gives  to  such 
works  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  row 


Wearing  or  de- 


of  large  and  small  beads  strung  toge- 
ther, for  which,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
generally  mistaken  ;  see  the  two  next 
woodcuts,  where  this  appearance  is 
Tery  decided,  though  upon  inspection 
it  will  be  elear  that  the  forma  are  in- 
tended to  tepreaent  the  same  oljectB 
as  those  shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving, which  represents  two  genii 
making  infultt^  from  a  painting  dis- 
covered at  Resina.  The  number  of 
floeka  tied  together  to  make  a  length 
alao  ezplaina  why  the  proae  writera 


mostly  nae  the  word  in  the  plnral, 

inful(f. 

INFULA'TUS. 
corated  with  in- 
f\d(f  \  i.  e.  with 
flocks  of  wool  tied 
up  into  a  fillet,  in 
the  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  last 
article.  (Suet.  Ccd. 
27.)  It  was  worn 
as  a  diadem  round 
the  head,  with  long 
enda  hanging  down 
on  each  aide  (Senr. 
ad  Virg.  x.  538.) 
by  the  vestals  and  other  members  of 
the  priesthood,  exactly  as  represented 
by  the  annexed  example  from  a 
atatoe  of  laia  in  the  Vatlean  {  and  hy 
the  Tietim  (Aoftia)  when  dressed  out 
for  the  sacrifice  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  24. 
Inscript.  ap.  Orelli.  642.),  which  had 
its  head  and  neck  decorated  in  the 


same  manner,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  example  from  a  Roman  bas- 
relief. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM  (x<<wi).  A 
funnel  for  conveni- 
ently transferring 
liquids  from  one 
vessel  into  another. 
(Cato.  R.lt.  13.  3. 
Colomell.  iiL  18. 
Pallad.  Jm.  7.  8.) 
The  example  repre- 
sents a  funnel,  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  those  still  in  use,  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  glass  discovered  at  Pom^ii. 

2.  A  funnel,  or  hopper ,  as  it  la 
technically  called*  throngh  which  the 
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corn  to  be  gnwnd  was  poured  into  a 
miU  (Vitrov.  x.  5.  2.)  ;  probably  the 
upper  one  of  the  two  stones  which 
formed  a  Roman  corn  mill,  otherwise 
termed  Catillus  ;  and  compare  the 
illustration  s.  Mola,  2.,  on  the  top 
of  which  there  is  an  appurtenance, 
which  may  be  intended  for  a  hopper, 
with"  the  com  pouring  into  it,  though, 
from  tlie  dilapidation  of  the  marble, 
it  now  presents  an  appearance  more 

like  a  flame. 

INFURNWULUM.     Same  as 

the  InfindUndMrni  (PUn.  ^-  ^- 
85.).  where  it  is  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  inhaling  *^^et^m  for  a  cough  ;  for 
whirh  the  funnel  above  engraved 
would  be  sufficiently  well  adajjted  if 
the  narrow  end  were  placed  in  the 
moolh,  and  the  other  one  over  the 
object  from  which  the  steam  arose. 

IKSCRIP'TUS.  Branded;  in  re- 
ference to  a  J^lave  who  had  a  stigma 
burnt  into  his  forehead,  to  denote  ^e 
offence  which  he  had  committed- 
Mart.  vuL  75.  9.  Compare  Pet.  Sat 

109.  2.  Id.  106.  l« 

2.  Also,  in  a  negative  sense,  i/n- 
marked:  in  reterenoe  to  merchandize, 
cattle,  &c.,  wlu  n  smuggled  out  of 
port,  or  across  the  frontier,  without 
paying  the  proper  daaet»  i.e.  without 
haring  the  excise  or  cnslom-honse 
brand  marked  npon  them.  Lncii. 
Sat  xxTiL  S.  Ocrlach.  Varro,  H.  It 

^'iNsV'IA  and  INSIC'IUH 
Minced  meat,  or 
(Varro,  X.X.  v.  UO.  BIflcrob.  5a<. 
y\l  1.  Donat  ad  Ter.  Eun  ...  2 
26.)  The  modern  Italians  retam  the 
form  in  their  name  of  a  sausage, 
"  salaiccia,''  corrupted  from  saiis- 
mcia,  i.  e.  minced  and  s^ted. 

INSICIA'TUS.  StnOfid  with 
minced  meat  or  stnffing.    Apic.  v.  4. 

INSICaOLTM.  (Apic  4.) 
Diminutive  of  Insicium. 

TNSIG'NK.  In  a  general  sense, 
implies  anything  which  serres  as  a 
sign,  ornament,  or  badge,  by  which 
persons  or  tWngs  may  be  distm- 
goished;  for  example,  the  crest  on 


a  helmet,  the  device  on  a  shield,  the 
fasces  of  a  consul,  the  sceptre  and 
diadem  of  a  king,  the  golden  bulla  of 
high-born  children ;  and  so  on. 

2.  (vaptftfiwMvX  In  the  naTjr  it 
has  rather  a  more  special  sense,  Ivcin^ 
used  to  designate  xhi\ffnirt'  head  of  a 
ship,  which  was  carved  or  painted  on 
the  bows,  and  imitated  the  person  or 


object  after  which  the  vessel  was 
named,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Tuteln,  which  was  situated  on  the 
quarters,  and  represented  the  deity 
under  whose  proteetioii  the  Tcasel  was 
supposed  to  saiL  The  example  re- 
presents the  head  of  the  ressel  named 
the  Pitttris  in  Virgil  (A£n.  v.  1160. 
from  a  picture  in  the  Vatican  MS,, 
intended  to  illustrate  that^  passage  ; 
which  consequently  is  fbnuMied  with 
an  image  of  that  fiibulous  animal 
for  its  figure-head-  All  the  other 
vessels  in  the  picture  have  fijji.res  in 
n  similar  position,  representing  the 
objects  after  which  they  are  named. 

1  iN'  S I L  E.  (Lncret.  t.  1352.  > 
The  real  meaning  of  this  word  is 
donbtltal.  Some  think  that  it  ex- 
presses the  same  object  as  the 
"ti-eadle"  of  n  modern  loom,  which 
is  pressed  down  by  the  foot  of  the 
weaver  to  work  the  leash  rods  or 
"heddles,"  and  make  them  decussate 
the  warp.  Schneider,  on  the  con- 
trary (Index.  Script  9.  Tela), 
considers  it  to  mean  the  h.  (idles 
thenvseives,  which  move  up  and  down 
as  they  open  the  warp*  In  both 
cases  it  is  derived  from  tiuilis;  and 
must  have  reference  to  a  horisontal 
loom,  and  not  an  upright  one,  ^hich 
does  not  reqnire  any  treadle,  and  in 
which  the  heddles  do  not  move  up  and 
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down,  but  backward  and  forward  ; 
but,  thoiitrh  a  horizontal  loom  of  a 
very  primitive  kind,  and  doubtless  of 
a  very  ancient  model,  is  still  used  in 
Indam,  all  the  qpTMentatians  which 
remain  to  OS  of  Egyptian  and  Roman 
looms  are  upright  onet. 

IN'STITA.  An  ornament  at- 
tached to  the  stola  of  a  Roman  matron 
(Hor.  Sat,  i.  2.  29.  Ov.  A.  Am.  i. 
32.)  ;  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  broad  fillet,  similar  to  the  Jlmmce 
of  modem  times,  eewed  on  to  the 
bottom  skirt  of  the  outer  tunic,  which, 
with  this  adjunct,  then  became  a 
stola.  It  is  not,  however,  visibly 
expressed  upon  any  work  of  painting 
or  ■calpture  which  has  reached  us  ; 
onleM,  perhapti  and  that  it  not  im- 
probable, the  nnmber  of  thick  folding 
plaits  in  the  annexed  and  many  other 
figaresy  similarly  draped  in  the  itola. 


are  intended  to  represent  this  flounce, 
thongh  its  juncture  with  the  tunic  is 

concealed  under  the  loose  drapery  of 
the  amictiis^  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  under  garment,  as  it  here 
does,  in  all  the  statues  and  figures 
wkkdi  are  poartrayed  in  a  eorre* 
qMOding  costume  to  the  present  one. 

8.  A  fillet,  or  riband,  which  it  was 
nsnal  to  tie  roond  the  top  of  the 


thyfsiis  under  the  foliaged  head 
(Slat.  Tkeb.  vii.  654.),  as  in  the  an- 


nexed example,  from  a  Pompeian 

painting. 

3.  In  the  plural  ;  the  bands  or 
cords  interlaced  across  the  frame  of  a 


bed  or  couch,  to  make  a  support  for 
the  mattress  (Ptt.  Sat.  97.  4.) ;  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  terra- 
oottalamp. 

4.  Also,  in  a  general  sense,  any* 
thing  which  serves  as  a  band-  or 
bandage.    Pet,  Sat.  xx.  3. 

IN'STITOR  {iraKiyKiTrnXos).  One 
who  sells  goods  of  any  description  on 
account  of  another  person,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  by  commission,  whether 
as  a  retail  shopkeeper  and  agent,  or 
as  a  traveller  and  hawker.  Liv.  xxii. 
25,  Oyf,A.AML  'u  421.  Ulp.  Dig,  14. 
tit  3. 

INSTHAG'ULUM.  A  coarse 
and  common  connterpane  for  a  bed. 

Cato,  /?.  R.  X.  5.  xi.  5. 

INSUB'ULUM  {drrlov).  The 
vhth-hrnm  of  a  weaver's  loom,  ronnd 
which  the  cloth  is  rolled,  when  woven 
to  a  greater  length  than  the  height  of 
the  loom.  It  goes  by  a  similar  name 
in  Ittd J  at  the  present  day,  where  it 
is  called  •'t'/  SMh."  It  was  some- 
times placed  at  the  top  of  the  loom. 


as  in  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
Egyptian  painting,  where  it  is  seen 
invk  the  cloth  rolled  ronnd  it  nnder 
the  yoke  Om^msi)  ;  and  sometimes  at 
the  bottom,  accordingly  as  the  woof 
was  driyen  upwards  or  downwards, 

s  s 
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by  the  comb  «>r  batten  ( pecten^  tpa- 
tha\  both  of  which  nuxles  were 
practised  by  the  ancients.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xx'ix.  1.  Gloss.  Philox.  Pollux, 
vii.  36.  X.  125.  Eustath.  i«  Horn.  Od. 
xiii.  107.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  822. 

IN'Sl'LA.  A  house,  or  a  cluster 
of  ctintipuous  houses,  having  a  free 
space  all  round  the  collective  pile,  so 
that  they  formed  a  single  and  isolated 
mass  of  building,  like  an  island  in 
the  water  ( Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2. 
.•l^.  Festus,  «.  r.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.) 
But  as  the  houses  composing  an  in- 
gula  were  let  out  in  tlats  to  different 
families,  or  comprised  several  distinct 
shops  and  tenements,  the  word  came 
to  be  used  in  a  less  definite  sense  for 
any  hired  lodging  (Pet.  Sat.  95.  3.), 
or  house  occupiwl  by  more  than  one 
family,  as  contradistinguished  from 
dimus^  the  private  house  or  mansion 
only  tenanted  by  a  single  person,  the 
owner  or  his  lessee.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
45.  Suet  A'cro,  16.  38.  44.  Id.  Jul 
41.)  The  ground-plan,  which  occu- 
pies the  second  column  at  p.  250., 
affords  an  example  both  of  an  inimla 
and  a  dtmiu ;  being  an  isolated  patch 
of  buildings  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  streets,  and  containing  one  private 
mansion,  and  eleven  separate  shops 
and  tenements,  each  of  which  was 
occupied  by  a  different  tenant,  as 
will  appear  by  referring  to  the  de- 
scription there  given. 

INSULA'RII.  Persons  who  live 
in  hired  lodgings  (insula).  Pet.  Sat. 
95.  8. 

2.  Slaves  belonging  to  the  owners 
of  house  property  (Pompon.  Dig. 
50.  16.  166.);  they  performed  the 
duties  of  house-agents  and  lodging- 
house  keepers,  and  collected  the  rent 
for  which  they  were  liable  to  their 
masters,  the  landlords,  if  the  tenant 
defaulted.    Pompon,  ib.  vii.  8.  16. 

INTERCOLUM'NIIJM  {^laro- 
(rrdKiov).  The  intcrcolumniation,  or 
space  between  one  column  and  an- 
other in  a  colonnade  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
I.  19.);  which  the  ancient  architects 
distributed  at  five  different  intervals. 


called  respectively  arax»styUm^  diash^ 
losy  eusti/los^  sfffttfUiH^  ptfcmitgtylo*  ;  eack 
of  which  is  explained  under  its  own 
name. 

INTERME'TirjL  The  laag. 
low  barrier  between  the  goals  {meiit) 
of  a  race  course  (Gloss.  Philox,). 
which  divided  the  course  into  two 
parts,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla,  p.  165.,  on  which  it  i* 
marked  b.  One  side  of  the  course, 
with  an  elevation  of  the  intermettmm 
and  mettr  at  the  back,  is  shown  by 
the  annexed  illustration,  from  an  en- 

graved  gem.  The  word,  however,  is 
only  found  in  the  Glossary  above 
quoted;  but  Visconti  {3fus.  I*io 
Clem.  V.  p.  244.)  thinks  that  it  was 
the  name  originally  employed  before 
the  more  modem  one  Spina  was 
adopted,  and  again  revived  af^er  that 
had  fallen  into  disuse  or  received  a 
different  application. 

INTERSCAL'MIUM.  The  space 
between  thowl  and  thowl  {ttcalmus) 
on  the  side  of  a  vessel  (Vitruv.  i.  2. 
4.)  ;  consequently,  represented  on  the 


outside  by  the  space  between  one 
oar,  or  oar-port  and  another.  The 
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illustration  is  from  an  ancient  Roman 
fresco  painting  discoYer^d  in  the 

LMEUTIGMU.U  The  space 
between  the  enda  of  the  tie  houna 
(iigiia,  BBS.  ui  the  example)  which 
feit  wpoa  the  architrave  {trahs^  a)  in 
the  timber  work  of  a  roof  (Vitruv. 
IT.  2.  2.  and  4. )  Six  of  these  are  here 
ihowD  i  and  in  the  earliest  buildings 
these  mtenrals  were  left  open ;  hnt* 
nibaeqaently,  they  weie  covered  orer 
with  abba  of  marble,  so  aa  to  fimn 


of  loTe»  repreaentcd  io  the  exattpk^ 
from  a  bronae  of  UercolaBenaik 


part  of  a  continuous  frieze  (zojthorux), 
ur  to  form  a  metope  {nietupa)  in  the 
Dorie  ordCT; 

INTERULA.  Seenu  to  he  iden- 
tical  with  SoBUCULA,  the  innennoat 

tunica  (interior  or  iritiniii),  worn  next 
the  skin  ;  and  is  a|)[>lied Jiudiseriini- 
uately  to  both  sexes.  (Apui.  J'lur. 
il  9.  Id.  MeL  viii.  p.  159.  Vopisc. 
iVo&.  4.)  See  the  Ulnatrationa  «. 
iKDrri  H  and  ScrnucuLA. 

INTESTINA'Kll  S.  A  mechanic 
employed  in  making  what  are  now 
called  the  Jittimjs  in  the  interior  of  a 
bouie ;  a  carpenter  and  Joiner,  Cod. 
TWoA  13.  4.  S.  loaenpt  op.  Mar. 
929.  6.  ap.  Orelli.  418i. 

INTESTl'NUM,  sc.  opu$.  The 
fittings  of  trood  in  the  inside  of  a 
house,  such  as  doors,  window  frames, 
and  bhutters  ;  or  carpenter  and  join- 
ct^a  vorfc.  VitniT.  t.  2.  Yarro, 
Ail.  iii.  1. 10.  Plin.  H,  N.  zti.  82. 

INTON'SUS  i^U%p9%Kiiai%\  Vn- 
skom  ;  i.  e.  wearing  long  hair ;  with 
an  implied  sense  of  youthfulness ; 
for  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
cropped  their  hair  upon  arriving  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  pe» 
nod  umg  iMurwaa  regarded  aa  un- 
manly ;  excepting  with  reference  ti^ 
certain  deitiea,  aoch  aa  Eroa,  the  god 


Apollo,  and  Baoehos,  to  whom  It  ia 

attributed  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 
youth.  Ov.  Triitt.  iii.  1.  60,  Prop, 
lii.  13.  ,52.  Tibull.  i.  4.  .30. 

2.  (Hucovpos).        Uiuhaven ;     i.  e 
wearing  the  beard  at  ita  natoral 
length,  which  waa 
the  custom  of  the 
earlier  ages,  as  in  / 
the  annexed  exam- 
ple,   from   an  eu* 
graved   gem,  in- 
tended to  repreaent 
Noma;  whence,  in 

after  times,  when 
shaving  had  become 
a  general  fashion, 
the  word  implies  a 
rode,  nneooth  peraon,  of  antiquated 
manners.  Ilor.  Od.  ii.  15.  11.  Ti- 
bull. ii.  1.  34.  Ow.FiuL  ii.SO.  Liv. 
xxi.  ,32. 

INTIJSIA'TITS.    The  reading  of 
some  editors  instead  of  Indusiatus 
which  see. 

INTU'SIUH  The  reading 
adopted  by  some  instead  of  Indu- 
siUM  ;  in  which  case  the  word  would 
be  derived  from  intus,  and  not  from 
induo;  and  then  the  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  tfaia  deriration  of  Varro 
(£.  Ih  191.),  would  be,  an  inner 
tunic  over  an  under  one  (guf/ucula)^ 
but  itself  under  some  other  garment} 
which  is  not  very  intelligible. 

lliPEX.  A  heavy  rake  set  with 
a  number  of  teeth  (reguta  am  pAoi- 
b(u  daUibtu.  Vam,  r,  136. 

Featna,  a.  v.),  which  was  drawn  by 
oxen  over  the  ground,  like  a  harrow, 
to  tear  up  the  weeds. 

z  z  2 
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JAGULUX. 


ISELAS'TICI  LUDL  The  games 
exhibited  at  the  four  great  Grecian 
festivals ;  viz.  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  Pythian,  which 
were  so  termed  because  the  victors  at 
them  (kmmiem)  were  condncted 
home  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony 
to  their  native  towns,  which  they 
entered  in  a  triumphal  car  ((i(rf]\a- 
trov)  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
crowned  with  chaplets.  Subsequently, 
howerer,  other  games  besides  these 
Ibmr  were  honoorsd  with  the  same 
name.  Vitruv.  Pntf,  ix.  1  Plin. 
£p.  X.  118.  Compare  Suet.  Nero,  25. 

ISELAS'TICUM.  The  reward 
or  stipend  bestowed  by  the  Roman 
emperors  upon  the  champions  at  the 
Iseiastic  games.  Thjan  a<f  Plm. 
Ep.  X.  119. 

ISOO'OroS  (laS^o^os).  One  of 
the  styles  of  masonry  adopted  by  the 
Greek  architects,  in  which  every 
Stone  was  cut  and  squared  to  the 
same  height,  so  that  when  hUd,  the 
courses  were  all  regular  and  equal. 
(Vitruv.  ii.  8.  6.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
51.)  A  specimen  is  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  woodcut,    representing  a 


— tj- 

fhigment  of  the  old  wall  which 
fcrmed  the  siflistnietioii  of  the  Gapi- 
toline  temple  ;  consequently,  datiii|f 
as  far  back  as  the  legendaiy  era  of 
the  Roman  monarchy. 


J. 


J  ACT  US.  A  throw  of  the  dice. 
Each  throw  was  distinguished  by  a 
particular  name,  acconliog  to  the 


amount  or  nature  of  the  numbers 
turned  up  ;  as,  CanU  or  Canicula, 
Venus,  Vuhurius,  SenioncM,  Ulw,  vr, 
17.  Ov.  A.  Am.  Ill  353. 

2.  A  cast  of  the  net ;  i.  e.  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken  in  it  YaL 
Max.  iv.  i.  7.  extr. 

JACULATO'RES.  Javelin  mem; 
furnished  by  the  allies  to  the  Roman 
armies,  and  so  termed  from  the  dart 
(Jaculum)  which  they  used,  in  con- 
tradistinctiop  to  the  slingen  and 
arehef*  (fimdUentt  mgiUani) ; 
though  all  mee  were  rlissiMl  amongst 

the  light-armed  troops,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  service,  to  com- 
mence a  battle  by  annoying  the 
enemy  with  showers  of  their  missiles. 
lAw,  zxL  SI.  zzxtL  is. 

2.  Fishermen  who  use  the  cast 
net  (jaculum).  Plant,  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  5.  2. 

JACULUM.  A  javelin  or  dart; 
which  is  thrown  at  a  distance,  not 
held  in  iht  handlbrthrasting  (Varro, 
Z^Xr.  ytL  57.)  I  whence  the  name 
seems  to  be  given  indiscriminately 
by  the  Latin  authors  to  many  kinds 
of  missiles,  even  to  a  spear  when 
discharged  from  the  hand,  as  a  mis- 
sile. £iv.  zxvi  4.  Cie.  l\m,  1.  41. 
Virg.       ix.  52.  with  Serv.  ad  L 

2.  A  cast-net  used  for  taking  fish 
(Ovid.  A.  Am.  i.  763.),  which  differed 
in  some  manner  from  the  funda  ;  for 
Ausonius  {EpisU  iv.  54.)  mentions 
both  these  articles  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  iUmnnan's  lit  ont,  bat  with- 
out aflbfding  any  clue  by  which  the 
difference  can  be  traced. 

3.  The  net  used  by  the  rctiarius 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  54.),  who  ham- 
pered his  opponent  by  throwing  it 
over  his  head,  and  dispatching  him 
with  his  tridcatp  as  showil  wSL  ex- 
plained a.  RETiARnrs. 

4.  Jacuhia.  A  long  rope  with  a 
noose  at  the  end,  like  the  lasso,  em- 
ployed for  catching  steers  out  of  a 
hei^  when  it  was  leqnind  to  bring 
them  into  the  homestead,  and  bieak 
them  to  the  nloagh.  GohunelL  vL 
2.  4. 
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JA'NITOR  (^(wp6s).  The  door- 
keeper or  porter ;  a  slave  who  kept 
the  keys  of  the  street  door  (janua), 
and  sat  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3. 
2.  Plant.  Men.  iv.  2.  115. 

JA'NITRIX.  A  duenna.  (Plant. 
Cure.  I.  1.  76.)  Bbttiger  and  other 
writers  infer  from  the  above,  and 
some  passages  of  TibuUus  (i.  6.  61. 
and  i.  8.  76.),  that  female  slaves  were 
employed  as  doorkeepers,  and  ushers 
in  the  ante-rooms  of  their  mistress's 
house.  But  such  a  notion  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable ;  the  word  is 
merely  used  in  an  allusive  sense,  as 
explained. 

JA'NUA  (atiXfios  dvpa).  Strictly, 
the  front  or  street  door  of  a  private 
house  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  27.  Serv.  ad. 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  449.  Vitruv.  vi.  7.  1.), 
as  contradistinguished  from  porta^ 
the  gate  of  a  town,  &c.,  and  from 
ostium,  a  door  in  the  interior ;  but 
these  nice  distinctions  are  not  always 
observed.    The  illustration  represents 


a  doorway  belonging  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  with  the  door 
it«elf,  and  panelling  restored  from  a 
marble  door  in  the  street  of  the 


tombs,  carved  in  imitation  of  wooden 
panels.  The  whole  design  consists 
of  the  following  component  parts; 
the  sill,  or  threshold,  raised  a  step 
above  the  pavement  (limen) ;  the 
lintel  above  {itupercilium,  jugttmentum^ 
or  limen  superum) ;  the  door  posts 
which  support  it  (posies')  ;  the  door 
leaves  (fores),  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  parts;  two 
uprights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  leaf, 
technically  termed  the  "  stiles "  by 
our  carpenters  (scapi) ;  four  trans- 
verse pieces,  which  our  carjyenters 
call  the  **  rails  "  (impagines\  dividing 
the  whole  into  three  separate  panels 
(tympana). 

JENTAC'ULUM  (dKpdritrfia).  A 
break-fast;  the  earliest  of  the  daily 
meals.  (Nigid.  ap.  Isidor.  xx.  2. 
10.)  It  was  taken  at  various  hours, 
according  to  the  habits  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  by  labourers  very  early  in 
the  morning;  and,  in  general,  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  light  and 
digestible  food.  Suet.  ViL  13.  Mart, 
xiv.  223.  Compare  viii.  67.  Apul. 
Met  i.  p.  14. 

JUG  A' LIS,  sc.  Equus  (Ch^o^ 
Tmros).  A  draught-horse ;  but  espe- 
cially one  which  draws  by  a  yoke 
(jugum)  attached  to  the  pole,  as  con- 


tradistinguished from  funalis,  which 
drew  from  traces  (Virg.  j£n.  vii. 
280.  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  400.),  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
Etruscan  painting. 

2.  Jugalis  tela.    See  Tela. 

JUGAMENTUM.      See  Jcgd- 

MENTUM. 

J  UG  A'RIUS.  A  rustic  slave,  who 
attended  to  the  stalling,  feeding,  and 
dressing  of  the  plough  oxen.  (Cola- 


,  Gc 


858  juoATio. 


JUOUM. 


melL  i.  6.  6.)  The  Tuscan  pea- 
santry dres??  their  oxen  daily  with 
the  brush  and  currycomb,  as  we  do 
our  horses ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
fipom  the  above  passage  of  ColomeUa 
that  the  Roman  jugariut  did  the  tame. 

JUGA'TIO.  Implies  the  training 
of  vines  to  a  rail  or  trellis,  which  was 
practised  in  two  ways ;  either  in 
single  lines,  like  an  espalier,  then 
termed  juyatio  directa^  or  over  a 
frame  formed  with  uprights  and  tie-  I 
ban  at  the  top»  like  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  paintiDg  in  the  Na- 


ehest,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  collar 
(«ic^*if^'aaR>.     The  whole  of  tbeae 


sonian  sepulchre,  wnieu  was  then 
called  jugaiio  compluviata.  Varro, 
Rt  H*  L  8*  S* 

JUOUM  (Cvy6y)  A  yoke  for 
draught  animals  (Cic.  N,  D,  ii.  60. 
C'ato,  J{,  R.  xi.  2.  Vitruv.  x.  3.  8.) 
It  was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
by  a  thong  {co/ium,  lorum)^  or  by  a 
pin  i  sad  was  frequently  formed  with 


two  aret  to  fit  the  necks  of  the  ani- 
mals on  which  it  rested,  in  which 
case  it  is  described  by  the  epithet 
curvum  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  216.)i  to  dis- 
tinguish it  thm  the  plain  straight 
eamele  bar,  whieh  answered  the 
same  purpose  ;  and  a  pair  of  loops  or 
^  Jbands  {^tvyKai)  at  each  extremity, 
'hich  were  tied  round  the  animal  s 


several  details  are  exemplified  by 
the  two  illustrations  introduced;  the 
first  of  which  is  tnm  a  bas-relief 
foond  In  the  island  of  Bfagnensia ; 
the  seeond,  which  shows  the  pin  and 
the  thongs  round  the  chest,  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii- 

2.  (&(TiAAa,    afd<f>Of>ov).      A  yoke 

for  men.  to  carry  bnrdena  imon. 
(Varro^     R.  Ii.  S.  10.)   It  consisted 

of  a  pole  slightly  curved  in  the 
centre,  and  furnished  with  a  strap  at 
each  end,  to  which  the  object  was 
attached,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  milk  pails  are  carried; 
but  with  this  material  diflference,  that 
it  was  not  placed  oloa^  the  back,  but 
across  one  shoulder,  so  that  the  ob- 
ji'cts  suspended  from  it  hung  before 
and  behind  the  person  bearing  it,  who 


could  thus  shift  his  burden  from  one 
shoulder  to  tlie  other  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
8.)  whenever  he  wished  to  ease  the 
weight.  The  whole  of  this  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  annexed  woodent; 
the  top  figure  represents  an  originid 
Egjrptian  yoke,  not  quite  three  feet 
seven  inches  long,  with  one  of  the 
straps  belonging  to  ii,  of  leather,  and 
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nearly  sixteen  inches  long,  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  ;  the 
object  on  the  left  hand  shows  the 
bottom  of  the  strap  upon  a  larger 
scale,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  fast- 
ened together  by  a  small  thong, 
which  not  only  served  to  connect 
them,  but  to  receive  a  hook  or  an 
additional  strap,  if  the  nature  of  the 
burden  required  it;  and  the  bottom 
figure  in  the  centre  shows  the  manner 
of  using  the  instrument,  from  a  fictile 
vase,  which  fancifully  represents  a 
Satyr  carrying  objects  for  a  sacrifice 
to  Bacchus. 

3.  The  beam  of  a  balance,  or  pair 
of  scales ;  whence  used  as  a  name  for 


the  constellation  Libra  (Cic.  Div. 
ii.  47.)  The  example  represents  a 
bronze  original. 

4.  A  cross-bar  connecting  two  up- 
rights at  the  top,  in  order  to  form  a 
frame  upon  which  vines  were  trained 
(Varro.  R.  R.  i.  8.);  as  explained 
and  illustrated  s.  JroATio. 

5.  The  cross-bar  or  transverse 
beam  which  united  at  the  top  the 
two  sides  of  an  upright 
loom ;  to  which  the 
threads  of  the  warp 
were  fastened  (Ovid. 
Alet,  vi.  55.),  when 
the  loom  was  of  the 
simplest  kind,  without 
a  cloth  beam  (insitbu- 
lum)j  and  the  web  was 
driven  down  towards 
the  bottom,  instead  of 
upwards ;  such  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  example,  representmg  Circe's 
loom,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

6.  TTtf^oAe  under  which  the  Romans 
compelled  a  vanquished  enemy  to 
pass  without  arms,  in  token  of  sub- 


jugation.  (Liv.  iii.  28.  Flor.  i.  11. 
13.)  It  WHS  formed  by  two  spears 
stuck  in  the  ground,  \iith  another 
fastened  transversely  over  their  tops, 
so  as  to  present  the  same  figure  as 
the  upright  loom  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.    Festus*.  v.  Zonar.  vii.  17. 

7.  The  Uiwari,  or  cross-bench  in  a 
boat  upon  which  the  passenger  sat. 


(  Virg.  jf^n.  vi.  481.  of  Charon's  hark. 
Serv.  ad  I. )  The  illustration  is  from 
a  Roman  bas-relief 

JUGUMEN'TUM.  The  lintel  of 
a  doorway.  (Cato.  /?./?.  xiv.  1.  ib.  4.) 
From  the  use  of  the  word  (vycvfia^ 
applied  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel  at 
Sardis  by  Poljbius  (vii.  16.  5.), 
Schneider  would  infer  that  the  jugu- 
nientum  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  fastening  affixed  to  the  outside  of 
a  door  or  gate ;  but  it  remains  to  be 


proved  that  the  Greek  word  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  one,  which  is 
certainly  used  by  Cato  to  designate  a 
component  part  of  a  doorcase,  whether 
made  of  wood  or  of  stone,  as  in  the 
example  which  represents  a  doorway 
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at  Pompeii ;  for  in  the  first  passage  | 
he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three 
members  of  a  wooden  doorcase,  /I'mina, 
posies^  jugumenta ;  and  in  the  second, 
as  part  of  the  doorway  in  a  wall, 
cttteroa  parietes  ex  later juguinenta, 
et  antepagmenta. 

JUNO'NES.    Fairies  or  guardian 
spirits  of  the  female  sex,  one  of  which 
was  believed  to  be  bom  with  every  I 
female,  to  attend  and  watch  over  her  i 
through  life,  and  expire  with  her  at  ; 
her  decease,  precisely  as  the  Genius 
with  males.    They  are  represented 
as  young  girls,  with  the  wings  of  a 
bat  or  a  moth,  and  entirely  draped,  ] 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  example 
from  a  Pompeian  painting  ;  whereas 


the  male  spirit  was  usually  repre- 
sented naked  or  nearly  so,  and  with 
the  wings  of  a  bird.  PI  in.  H.  N.  ii. 
5.  Senec.  Ep.  110.  Tibull.  iv.  6.  1. 

L. 

LAB'ARUM.    The  imperial  stan- 
dard carried  before  the  Roman  em- 
perors from  the  time  of  i 
Constantine.    In  form  it  ^'^oUl 
resembled  the  vexiUum  of  [-"^h 
the  cavalry,  consisting  of  'y 
a  square  sheet  of  silk  at-  (p) 
tached  by  a  cross  bar  to  (Q 
the    shaft,   richly  oma-  || 
mented   with    gold  and 
embroidery,  and  emblaz- 
oned with  the  figure  of  a  ^ 
cross  and  a  monogram  of  Christ 
(Prudent  in  Symtnach.  i.  487.),  as 


shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  medal  of  Constantine.  The  name 
is  probably  formed  from  the  Gaulish, 
laby  to  raise ;  for  Constantine  was 
educated  in  Gaul. 

LABEL'LUM.  Diminutive  of 
Labrcm.  'Columell.  xii.  43.  1.  Cato. 
R.  R.  x.  2.  and  Cic  Leg.  ii.  26.,  where 
it  is  an  ornamental  vase  over  a  grave 
{tumulus). 

LA'BRUM.  A  general  name  given 
to  any  vessel  which  is  formed  with  a 
full  round  brim,  turning  over  on  the 
outside  like  the  human  lip,  from 
which  similitude  the  name  arose. 
The  more  special  uses  to  which  such 
vessels  were  applied  are  the  following : 

1.  A  large  fiat  basin  containing 
water,  which  stood  upon  the  fioor  at 
the  circular  end  of  the  thermal  cham- 


ber (calclariutn)y  in  a  set  of  baths,  in 
an  isolated  position,  and  with  sufficient 
room  all  round  it  to  accommodate  the 
different  bathers  who  stood  round 
and  sprinkled  themselves  with  the 
water  it  contained,  whilst  they  scraped 
off*  the  perspiration  from  their  bodies, 
engendered  by  the  high  temperature 
of  the  room.  (Vitruv.  v.  10.  4.  Cic 
Fam.  xiv.  20.  Marqucz.  Cos.  Rom. 
§  3 1 6.  seqq. )  Most  of  these  particulars 
arc  exemplified  by  the  illustration 
from  a  fictile  vase,  which  shows  a 
slave  (aquarius)  filling  the  labrum 
with  water ;  one  person  scraping 
himself  with  a  strigil  (strigilis)^  and 
another  dipping  his  hands  into  the 
basin  for  the  purpose  of  sprink- 
ling the  water  over  his  person.  The 
engraving  on  page  363.  a.  v.  Laco- 
NicuM,  exhibits  a  vase  of  the  same 
kind  as  it  now  stands  at  one  end 
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of  the  thermal  chamber  in  the  bafhs 
of  Pompeii. 

2.  An  oruamental  basin  of  the  same 
ibno,  intended  to  leoetve  Uw  water 
which  fell  from  the  Jet  of  Bn  artificial 
fountain  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  l^p.  Dig. 
19.  1.  15.x  as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  representing  a  foun- 


tain now  remaining  in  the  FoUooiea 
of  Pompeii,  in  which  only  the  water 
iias  been  restored  to  show  the  action. 

3.  A  large  flat  vessel  or  pan  made 
oftloiieor  earthenware  (Cato.  R.R, 
zii.  IS.  2.),  whieh  was  employed  in 
the  ceUa  olearia  far  holding  the  oil 
after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
locus.  Cato,  ILM,  xii.  50.  10.  Id. 
xiii.  2. 

Ao^  mrfer  ftmi,  ot  atone  or  marble, 

placed  at  the  entranee 
of  a  heathen  temple, 
to  contain  the  lostral 
water  (Herod,  i.  51.) 
into  which  the  hands 
wen  dipped  as  a  pori- 
ftoalioo  before  sacri- 
fice. The  illustration 
represents  an  original 
font  of  white  mar- 
hie  which  served  for  this  purpose 
§t  Pompeii;  and  the  manner  of 
placing  It  in  firont  of  a  temple  if  ex- 
hibited by  a  bas-relief  of  the  VatiiWtt. 
{Mus.  Pio-Clem.  v.  3.3.)  The  com. 
[>osition  of  the  holy  water  was  the 
same  as  that  now  adopted  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  a  mixture  of  salt 
with  oommon  water.  (Theoer.  Id, 
xxiv.  95.  Dnrant  de  Sit  i.  21.) 
The  word  labrum  is  not  met  with  in 
any  I^tin  writer  in  the  sense  here 
mentioniHl ;  but  the  Greek  names 
are  well  authenticated,  as  well  as  the 


object  itself;  and  the  form  is  pre^ 
cisely  that  of  which  the  name  in 
question  is  characteristic. 

5.  The  ditch  or  trench  on  the  out- 
side of  an  ag^er^  or  of  a  wall  of  finrti- 
ficatlon.     Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  v.  9. 

L.ABYRIN'THUS  (Xa^vpivOos).  A 
labyrinlh ;  under  which  term  the 
ancients  understood  not  only  an  intri- 
cate design  containing  many  pai>sages 
and  windings  within  a  small  space, 
such  as  we  make  in  our  gardens 
(Plin.  ILN.  xxxvi.  19.  §2.),  but 
more  especially  a  large  mass  of  build- 
ing connected  with  innumerable  sub- 
terraneous caverns,  streets,  and  pas- 
sages, like  the  eataoomha  at  Rome 
for  example,  out  of  whieh  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  a  person  who  had 
once  penetrated  into  them  to  return 
back  again  without  a  puide.  The 
original  of  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
Greek,  and  akin  to  Xuipa,  a  narrow 
passage;— a  iappoaitkm  solBoientlj 
probable,  since  Uie  greater  portion  A 
a  labyrinth  consisted  in  underground 
works,  though  it  was  surmounted  by 
numerous  architectural  elevations  also 
of  complicated  designs,  so  that  a 
stranger  coold  not  find  Ua  way  ahont 
them.  Herod,  ii.  184.  Plin.  H,N. 
XXX vi.  19.  §  1 — 4.  Virg.  ^m,  588. 
Ov.  Met.  viii.  159.  seqq. 

L  ACER'N  A.  An  article  of  dress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Ganls.  (Cic  PkiL  ii.  8a) 
It  consisted  of  a  loose  mantle,  not 
closed  all  round,  like  the  ptemdOf  bat 
open  in  front,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  buckle  or 
brooch  (Jibula)  under 
the  throat  It  was, 
moreoter,  aofiiciently 
ample  to  be  worn 
over  the  torra  fJnv. 
ix.  28.),  or  any  other 
garment ;  and  had  a 
hood  (cucuUm.  Mart 
xir.  188.  139.),  whieh 
could  be  raised  over 
the  head  when  tbe 
wearer  wished  to  coneeal  his  features, 
or  avoid  the  sight  of  any  unpleasant 
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olject  (Bor.  Sat  U.  7.  55.  Patere. 
B.  70.  2.)  It  cone  first  into  use  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  republic  ; 
but  became  very  general  under  the 
empire,  being  used  by  all  classes,  civil 
as  well  ab  military.  (Suet.  Auy,  40. 
CXsiidLe.)  All  tiwwptrtieiilarf  teem 
to  be  dutmctly  exhibited  in  the  man- 
tle worn  by  the  annexed  figure,  from 
the  column  of  Trajan  ;  and  as  it  pre- 
sents a  characteristic  dress,  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  no  other  name  in  the 
language,  it  may  be  eonfidently  taken 
ae  lilbmig  the  model  of  a  loeemo. 

LACERNA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
lacema,  as  described  and  represented 
in  the  preceding  article  and  illustra- 
tion.   Paterc.  iL  80.  3. 

LACER'MULA.  Diminutive  of 
liAonirA.  Arnobi  iL  56. 

LACFNIA  (kpok6s).  In  its  pri- 
iMiy  lenaet  a  flock  of  wool,  not 

twisted  into  a  fringe  (Jimbria),  but  in 
its  natural  form  of  a  knot  or  tuft,  such 
as  we  ofku  see  left  upon  the  surface 
of  MiBkeli  and  other  woollen  tMn, 
Henoe  the  term  was  transferred  to 
many  other  objects  both  animate 
and  inanimate  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  the  pointed  and  globu- 
lar form  of  that  object ;  as,  a  small 
projecting  headland  (PHn.  H,N, 
48.)  t  n  W  (Id.  XT.  80.);  and  the 
Iwo  dnp'uke  excrescences^  growing 
like  warts  under  the  jowl  of  a  she- 
goat  (Id.  viii.  76.),  which  the  ancient 
artists  likewise 
appended  to  the 
neeka  of  thehr 
firana  and  young 
satyrs,  in  order  to  1 
indicate  their  li- 
bidinous propensitits,  when  they  re- 
presented them  witiiout  horns,  as  in 
the  annexed  exaa^ie^  tan  n  atatne 
Ibond  at  HerenlaneBni. 

%  From  the  resemblance  aboTe 
mentioned,  the  name  was  given  to  a 
sort  of  drop,  frequently  left  on  to  the 
comers  of  various  articles  of  dress  : 
the  chlamys  (Phmt  ATfrv.  L  S.  S9.), 
pMm  (M.  te.  xiL  S. \  to^  (Suet 
CUL  85.x  ^  (F^  su* 


6.x  where  it  aerved  the  double  por* 
pose  of  use  and  ornament,  being 

weighted  with 
lead  inside, 
so  that  it  kept 
the  ends  down 
in  a  graeefhl 
and  staidy  po- 
sition. It  is 
seen  upon  each 
comer  of  the 
side  slit  in  the 
tnnio  worn  bf 
the  annexed  fl- 
gQre»  from  an 

equestrian  statue  of  N.  Balbus  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  ;  upon  the 
pallium^  in  the  first  illustration  to  that 
word;  upon  the  chlannfs,  at  pp.  154, 
155.  178.;  open  of  the 

Etruscan  figure,  with  the  right  arm 
extended,  s.  TooA,  though  it  is  lost 
in  our  engraving  from  the  reduced 
size  of  the  drawing ;  and  on  those 
of  the  figures  in  Aius.  Uorlh  vi.  41. 
JfMi.  Ph^Ckm.  iii.  19.  t.  88.  and 
many  other  statues.  Now  aa  the  la^ 
nta  always  depended  from  the  extreme 
comer  of  the  skirt,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  it  came  to  rigni^ 
in  general  language  the  angular  ex- 
fmni^  of  the  drey  itself;  which 
aometimea  hnng  down  near  tbit 
ground,  and  aometimes  was  taken  op 
and  thrown  over  the  shoulder  (Ana- 
bolium),  so  that  one  person  catches 
another  by  the  lacinia^  to  stop  him 
and  arrest  his  attention  (Suet  Gaud. 

15.  Pet  Sat  loa  5.%  lihe  oar  but* 
ton  holders ;  '*  or  uses  it  as  a  hmid* 
kerchief  to  wipe  his  face  (Plant 
Merc.  i.  2.  16.);  or,  to  hold  any 
thing  (Cic.  Fam,  xvi.  21.)  ;  while 
Apuleius  frequently  uses  the  word 
m  n  mom  ganofil  aanoi^  Ibr  Ihn  en* 
tire  garment  to  wMeh  iatuuci  were 
appended. 

L  A  C  O  N  I C  U  M  (TvpioT^pior). 
The  semicircular  end  of  the  thermal 
chamber  {caldarium)  in  a  set  of  baths, 
so  termed  beeaoae  it  originated  with 
the  LaeedMnooiaoa.  (Matt  tL  48. 

16.  )  One  end  of  the  ealdavvMai 
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tained  a  bath  of  wann  water  (alvew)^ 
and  the  other  the  Laconicum,  con- 


sisting of  a  semicircular  alcove,  heated 
by  a  furnace  and  flues  {hjpocausis) 
under   its  floor  and  percolating  its 
walls,  which  were  made  hollow  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  centre  was  placed 
a  flat  vase  {labrum)y  containing  water 
for  the  bather  to  sprinkle  over  him- 
self as  he  scraped  ofl'  the  perspiration 
engendered  by  the  high  temperature 
at  which  the  place  was  kept ;  and 
immediately  over  it  was  a  circular 
opening  {lumen ),  which  could  be  closed 
or  opened  by  means  of  a  metal  disk 
(clipeus)y  accordingly  as  it  was  re- 
quired to  raise  or  lower  the  degree  of 
heat.    (Vitruv.  vii.  10.  v.  10.)  The 
illustration  represents  the  Laconicum 
in   the  baths  at  Pompeii,  with  its 
labrum  in  the  centre,  and  the  circular 
aperture  over  it,  which  was  closed  by 
a  metal  disk,  suspended  by  chains, 
for  which  the  fastenings  were  dis- 
covered affixed  to  the  walls.  The 
three  square  windows  above  were 
made  air-tight  by  being  closed  with 
glass  or  lapis  apecularis.  The  manner 
in  which  the  apparatus  of  the  clipeus 
acted  is  explained  and  illustrated  at 
p.  179.  ;  and  a  diff'erent  explanation, 
which  some  scholars  wish  to  attach  to 
the  word  Laconicum,  will  be  found  at 
p.  180.    The  relative  situation  which 
the  Laconicum,  as  here  interpreted, 


occupied  with  respect  to  the  other 
apartments,  and  its  own  position  in  the 
thermal  chamber,  may  be  seen  on  the 
ground-plan,  p.  74.  letters  D.  i. 

L ACTA'RIUS.  A  sort  of  pastry- 
cook, who  made  sweet  things  {opus 
laclarium)y  with  milk,  meal,  fruit,  and 
honey.    Lamprid.  Elag.  27.  and  .32. 

LACU'NA.  A  pit  sunk  under- 
neath the  fire  of  a  linie-kiln  to  receive 
the  ashes  which  dropped  from  it, 
when  the  kiln  was  constructed  with 
only  one  entrance  (pro'/umium)  to 
its  furnace.  If  there  were  two  en- 
trances, the  ashes  were  removed, 
when  necessary,  through  one  of  them, 
and  in  that  case  no  lacuna  was  re- 
quired. But  if  there  was  only  a 
single  entrance,  such  a  contrivance 
was  indispensable,  because  the  ashes 
could  not  be  cleared  away  without 
extinguishing  or  diminishing  the  fire; 
and  it  is  a  requisite  in  making  lime 
that  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  at  a 
regular  and  continuous  temperature, 
from  the  time  the  furnace  is  kindled 
until  the  whole  mass  is  sufficiently 
baked.    Cato.  li.  R.  38. 

LACU'NAR  (iparytifia),  A  coffer 
or  panel  in  a  flat  ceiling,  formed  by 
the  beams  and  rafters  supporting  the 
roof  or  flooring  of  an  upper  story, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and,  when  they  are  left  exposed,  are 
seen  to  divide  the  whole  soffit  into  a 
number  of  square  compartments,  like 
a  pit  or  lake  (lacuna^  lacus\  from 


which  appearance  the  name  arose. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  2.  2.  Cie.  Tusc.  v.  21. 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  18.  2.)    The  illustration 
a  A  2 
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represents  a  flat  ceiling  of  this  de- 
scriptiou  from  the  Vatican  Virgil ; 
hat,  af  it  was  eoitoiiiary  to  imitate 
irood-work  in  brick  and  masonry, 
coffers  of  a  similar  description  are 
often  formed  in  arched  or  domed 
ceilings,  of  which  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  affords  an  example. 

9.  A  Murtleiilar  kind  of  foiKdial 
(VitniT.  iz.  8.),  which  naay  be  readiljr 
imagined  ftom  the  name,  although 
•  no  specimen  of  it  is  known  to  exist  ; 
as  a  dial  sunk  in  a  slab^  like  the  coffer 
in  a  ceiling. 

LACUS.  In  its  pnmair  sense,  a 
large  and  prafboad  cavity  filled  with 
water,  which  does  not  flow,  nor, 
though  stagnant,  dry  up  ;  correspond- 
ing with  our  lake.  Varra  L,L*  y, 
26.  Cic.  Agr.  iii.  2. 

2.  A  large  open  basin  or  artificial 
tank,  oonteining  a  head  of  water 
supplied  team  the  aqueducts,  gene- 
rally decorated  with  marble  orna- 
ments and  fountains,  so  as  to  form  an 
embellishment  to  the  city,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  furnished  the  poorer 
reddenta  hi  ita  neighbonrhood,  who 
eoold  not  alfoidjto  bare  the  water  laid 
on  to  their  own  houses,  with  a  copious 
and  accessible  supply  of  this  necessary 
element.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Uor.  Sat. 
I  4.  37.  Frontin.  Ag,  78.  P.  Victor. 
Vrb.  Bom.  Plin.  A  N,  xzxvL  24. 
§9.)  Aa  manTaa  700  4tf  these  lakea 
are  enumerated  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

3.  A  particular  part  of  the  building 
in  which  wine  or  oil  was  made  (vina- 
rium  torcularium and  into  which  the 
Juice  flowed  as  it  was  squeezed  out 
by  the  inrtiitboam.  (Colnmell.  xiL 
18.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  SO.  2.  Tibull.  i.  1. 
10.  Ov.  Fast  V.  888.)  Thus  far  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word  is  suffi- 
ciently authenticated  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  out  exactly  what  the 
Iscnt  was,  how  it  was  oonstmcted,  or 
whefeaboot  in  the  building  it  was 
situated.  It  is  clear,  however,  (from 
Cato,  n.  n.  fin.  Varro, /f.7?.  i.  13.  7. 
and  Pallad.  i.  18.)  that  it  formed  a 
part  both  of  the  wine  and  oil-press • 
room ;  in  each  of  which  it  is  reason- 


able to  conclude  that  it  served  for 
similar  purposes,  and  was  constructed 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  oomparing 
the  descriptions  of  Varro  and  Palla- 
dins  (JLcc.)  with  the  remains  of  the 
olive  pressroom  discovered  at  Stabia 
(of  which  a  section  and  elevation  is 
given  s.  Tobcujluuum),  the  only 
pBft  to  whidi  dm  name  oif  loeiis  can 
be  aaeribed,  in  aeeofdanee  with  their 
words,  is  a  short  leaden  oondait 
(marked  b  on  the  plan),  which  passes 
from  the  sloping  pavement  of  the 
large  reservoir  (h)  into  an  earthen- 
ware jar  (c)  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  floor.  Still  the  name  of  lakt 
seems  most  inappropriate  Ibr  anch  a 
channel ;  and,  if  it  were  allowable  to 
rely  upon  conjecture  alone,  it  would 
be  a  more  plausible  solution  of  the 
difllculty  to  suppose  that  the  locus 
was  a  pit  or  veedVingvat,  eomtmeled 
in  the  Ibbric,  but  under  the  floor  of 
the  room,  into  which  the  newly 
squeezed  oil  or  wine  was  let  to  flow 
from  the  labntm^  through  a  channel 
constructed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that 
it  waa  not  naed  in  ererr  Tineyard  or 
olive  garden^  but  only  by  those  pro- 
prietors who  beatowed  pattignlar  care 
and  attention  npon  the  mannfllCtaie 
of  their  wine  and  oil. 

4.  (Aebcicor.)  Qud  in  cella  est ;  a 
pit  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  a 
wfaie  or  oil  edfar  (ceAi  miarM,  ois- 
aria),  in  which  the  wine  was  stored 
and  kept  in  body  after  it  had  been 
removed  from  the  pressrocnn  (tomc- 
lariuni)  where  it  was  made.  Cato, 
i?.  li,  67.  Xen.  Anab,  iv.  2.  22. 
Ariattmh.  EecL  154.  Sehd.  ad  L 

5.  A  pit»  or  laige  tray»  In  which 


lime  is  chopped  np  for  making  mor^ 
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tar  (VitruT.  vii.  2.  2.);  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  a 
pToup  in  the  Column  of  Trajan, 
which  represents  one  of  the  Ro- 
man foldiert  making  mortar  Ibr  a 
party  of  Mlden. 

6.  A  trough  or  ressel  of  water, 
into  which  smiths  and  metal  workers 
plunge  their  instruments  to  cool  them, 
or  the  heated  iron  to  harden  it,  when 


wvoDght  (Grid.  Met  ziL  9178.) 
Id  the  annexed  example^  from  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief,  it  is  represented  as  a 
large  round  basin  (standing  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil. 

7.  A  in  a  granary.  Colomell. 
i.  6.  li. 

8.  A  coffer  in  a  ceiling.  (Lueil. 
ap,  Serv.  ad  JBn»  L  7S6.)  8i»ie  as 
IIacunail 

LACUSCULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Lacus;  and  especially,  a  bin  in  a  gra- 
aaij ;  or  in  attore  hmiae  ibr  oliTCf,  hi 
which  the  fimit  was  deposited  as  it  was 
picked,  and  kept  nntil  it  coold  be  put 
mto  the  press.    Columell.  xii.  50.  5. 

LiE'NA  (xXaiKo).  A  term  used 
to  designate  not  so  much  any  particu- 
lar dcacripdon  of  robe»  at  a  peeoUar 
kM  of  woollen  doth,  with  a  long  loose 
nap  (Strabo^  It.  4.  S.)t  which  wai  em- 
ployed for  various  kinds  of  garments 
belonging  to  the  outward  apparel 
{amictii8\  such  as  the  pallium^  mgum, 
riciniuM^  lacema,  &c  Bat  the  name 
was  also  specially  giyen  to  the  amietUM 
worn  by  the  Flaminesattha  saerifioe; 
which  in  early  times  was  made  of 
this  cloth,  and  put  on  double,  like  the 
Greek  dipkns.    Varro,  L*  X.  t.  133. 


Festns,  a.  v.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  vEn.  iv. 
262.  Cic.  Brut,  67.  Jav.  uL  283. 
Mart.  xiy.  136. 

LAOE'NA  ixdyriyos).  A  large 
earthenware  rsiwel,  ehiefly  intended 
for  holding  win«»  bat  someidniet  nsed 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  keeping 
fruit,  &c.  (Hon  Sat.  ii.  8.  41.  Colu- 
mell. xii.  45.)  It  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  full 
and  sweUiag  body,  like 
a  gourd,  a  short  neck, 
and  a  foot  to  stand  upon. 
(Apul.  Met.  ii.  p.  31. 
Columell.  X.  38.3 — 7.) 
All  these  particulars 
are  eihibited  by  the  annexed  ezam- 
ple>  firom  an  original  of  baked  clav ; 
which  also  dosaly  rssenblas  the  la- 
gena,  on  an  engraved  gem,  which 
the  stork  in  the  fable  (Phaidr.  i.  26.) 
puts  before  re^nard  the  fox,  in  return 
far  his  -tantalizing  her  with  an  invi- 
tation to  eat  out     a  patima, 

L AM'I.'E  (Aofi/oi).  Vampirtf ;  be- 
lieved to  be  malip-Tiant  spirits  of 
the  female  sex,  who  wandered  about 
at  night  in  the  guise  of  old  hags, 
sucking  the  blood,  and  devouring  the 
flesh  of  hnman  beings,  more  especially 
of  young  children.  This  supersti- 
tion originated  in  Egypt,  whence  it 
was  adopted  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
Hor.  A.  P.  340.  Apul.  Met.  i.  p.  13. 
Id.  v.  p.  96.  Quaranta,  Mus.  Borb, 
xi.68. 

LAMPA8(Aaian(s).  Ageneraltsfin 
for  any  thing  which  shiaca  or  gives 

light ;  as  a  torcA  (Virg. 
A^n.  ix.  535.  Fax)  ;  a 
lamp  (Juv.  iii.  285.  Lu- 
cerna)  ;  but,  especially, 
a  light  whidi  was  car- 
ried by  the  yonth  of 
Athens  in  a  race  called 
XataraXntj^pofda^  at  which  the  winner 
had  to  outstrip  his  competitors  with- 
out extinguishing  his  light.  It  is 
represented  by  the  annez^  esample, 
from  a  Creek  com,  and  resembles  a 
candlestick  with  a  handle  under  the 
bottom,  and  a  large  disk  above,  to 
protect  the  hand  fxom  the  gutterings 
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of  the  pitchy  or  resinous  matter  of 
which  the  torch  consisttid. 

LAN'CEA  (XiJtxi).  A  kmce;  a 
very  long  light  9pmr,  with  a  broad 
flat  head,  serving  both  as  a  pike  and 
a  missile  (Virg.  .En.  xii.  374.); 
commonly  used  by  the  Greek  ca- 
valry (Polyb.  vL  23.  Festus,  s. ».), 
and  by  huntsmen.  (  ApuL  Met.  viiL 
p.  156.)  It  had  a  leather  loop  (ih^ 
dus)  attached  to  the  shaft  (SU.  ItaL  L 
318.  Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  7.),  and  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  horseman  to  luouut.  (Xen.  K. 
Eqmeat  vii.  1.)  It  is  singular  that 
we  should  have  ao  good  or  tmdoubted 
rgpreaentatkm  of  this  weapon.  The 
spear  osed  hj  Alezaader  sad  those 


of  the  Greek  cavalry  in  the  Pompt»ijm 
mosaic,  representing  the  battle  of 
Issus  (woodcut,  p.  200.),  are  not  fur- 
aished  witfi  the  particalar  appendage 
above  mentioned,  and  their  prodjp 
gioos  size  is  more  ahsiacterlstic  of 
the  ctmtns  than  the  hncea.  In  the 
engraved  gem  of  the  Stosch  cabinet, 
which  represents  a  Greek  horseman 
moaating  from  his  spear  (Wink. 
Mm*  Ami,  /nerf.  802.),  the  spesr  is 
not  fitted  witfi  a  loop,  but  with  a 
projecting  rest,  or  small  platform, 
;ij>}tarently  of  wood,  standing  out 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  shafr.  Hat 
in  a  mutilatt:d  bab-reiief  pubii&iicd  by 
Stuart  (^Aktiq.  o/AAau,  t.  8.  p.  47.X 
oontainuig  a  leprcsentation  of  two 


shields,  and  what  appests  to  he  part 

of  the  shafts  of  three  spears,  each  of 
these  has  a  loop  affixed  to  them, 
similar  to  what  i6  ^een  in  the  illus* 
tration  here  annexed,  represenliiig  a 
hroken  spear  l^ing  on  the  foreground 
of  the  Pompeian  mosaic  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  as  the  head  of  it  is 
turned  towards  the  Persifins,  it  is 
quite  ciear  that  the  artist  intended  it 
for  a  Greek  weapon ;  the  prubabiiity 
of  its  heing  a  taneea  is  only  inferred 
from  the  thong  which  somiinds  its 
shaft. 

L  A  N  C  K  A'  R I U  S  iKoyx6<popos), 
A  lancer;  that  is,  one  who  is  armed 
with  the  particular  kind  of  spear 
termed  lanceot  which  is  described 
and  illostiated  under  the  preceding 
word.    Ammian.  zzL  13.  16. 

L  A  N'  C  E  O  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
Lancka.    Capitol.  Maxim  Jun.  4. 

LANCIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of, 
Lamx.    A  mob.  ii.  5^.  ' 

LAN'CULA.  Bunmutive  of 
Lamx;  and  specially  the  scide» 
which  was  appended  when  necessary 
to  one  end  of  a  Roman  steelyard 
{utatera),  (Vitruv.  x.  3.  4.)  The 
illustration  shows  two  steelyards 
foand  in  Pompeii    one  with  a  scale 


to  it,  the  other  without  the 


scale,  but  with  a  hook  for  boldiag  thiO 

objects  to  be  weighed. 

l.AMA'IUUM  and  LANIE'NA 


LANIFICA.   A  general  tern  te 

a  female  employed  in  any  of  the  pnK 

cesses  connected  with  the  workin;* 
of  wool,  inclusive  of  the  spinner, 
weaver,  and  the  various  names  cnu* 
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nerated  in  fSbe  Cltned  iBdez.  VU 

truv.  vi.  7.  2.  Ulp.  Dig.  33.  7.  12. 

LANIPEN'DIA.  The  mistress 
of  a  household,  or  the  sapermtendaDt 
in  an  establishment 
where  the  business 
of  tpoiiiiig  and 
ireaTmg  wool  was 
eooducted.  She 
weighed  and  gave 
out  to  her  slaves  or 
workwomen  {qua- 
sillaria)  a  certain 
quantity  of  wool 
wbioh  each  one 
was  expected  to 
consume  in  her 
work  per  day.  (Juv.  vi.  476.  Schol. 
YeLadL  r&ul.  Dig,  24.  1.  38.)  The 
illustration  shows  a  female  weighing 
fhe  wool  in  a  pair  of  aeilet,  frasa  a 
has-rdief  in  the  Forom  of  Ncr?a  at 
Home,  on  which  various  other  opera* 
tions  belonging  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustrial labour  are  represented. 

LANIPEN'DIUM.  A  room  in 
whkll  wool  was  weiffhed  out  to  the 
workwomen  for  thetr  dnlj  task,  as 
described  under  the  prece^ng  word. 
Inscript  RonumellL  Topogr.JVa- 
politan.  ii.  p.  273. 

LANIS'TA  (tiovofJLaxorp6<poi).  A 
person  wh(^e  occupation  consisted  in 
tminmg  gladiators  to  fight,  and  teach- 
ing ihem  their  art  &e  was  some- 


IlifO  to  any  penon  desiimts  of 
biting  a  glaitiatorial  show  ;  hat  more 

commonly  merely  the  trainer  and 
fencing  master  appointed  to  instruct 
the  companies  belonging  to  the  state. 
(Cic  Hoiic,  Am.  40.  Id.  AlL  i.  16. 
JvT.  tL  S15.  SeiT.  ad  Witg,  Miu 
343.)  He  is  always  itprescnted  on 
works  of  art  in  a  tonic,  and  unarmed, 
but  "with  a  wand  (virga)^  which  he 
used  as  a  token  of  authority ;  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  a  lanista  giving  di- 
rections to  a  pair  of  gladiators,  from 
a  mosaic  of  the  Villa  AlbanL 

2.  Avium  LantMkk  One  who  trained 
and  backed  ^me  cocks,  quails,  and 
other  pugnacious  birds  to  fight ;  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  (ColumelL  viii.  2.  5.) 
Tlie  illnstratkm  represents  a  pair  of 


s 


times  the  proprietor  of  a  band  of 
tliese  men,  whom  he  let  out  upon 


cocks,  with  their  backers,  under  the 
nsoalfom  of  genii*  ikoin  a  tenra-cotta 
lamp  in  the  collection  at  Mostyn  Halt 

LAN' I  US  {Kp€ovpry6s).    One  who 
buys  cattle  to  slaughter,  and  sell  the 
meat ;  a  butcher^  or  meat  saksmtin 
(Varro,  B.  li.  ii.  5.  11,  Phccdr.  iii. 
4.);  whence  transferred  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  an  exeentioner 
(Plant  Pseud,  i.  3.  98.) ;  and  to  one 
who  buys  and  sells  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering at  the  sacrifice.    ( Varro.  /.  c.) 
LANTERN  A.    See  Laterna. 
LANX.     A  large  circular  dish, 
made  of  sOTer  or  other  metals,  and 
often  richly  em- 
bossed ;  parti- 
cularly em- 
ployed at  great 

entertainments  (Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Pet. 
j  Sat,  xxviii.   8.  Id.  xxxi.  10.)  for 
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holding  meat  or  fhiit  ;  and  at  the 
sacrifice.  (Virg.  Gtorg,  ii.  194.) 
The  example  is  copied  ftom  one  of 
twelve  figures^  reprewnting 
brin^g  in  i^arioas  dishes  at  an  en- 
tertainment, in  a  set  of  ancient  fresco 
paintings  discovered  near  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome.  It 
exhibits  a  boar  brought  whole  to  table 
ia  one  of  tbeae  diahes,  precisely  as 
mentioned  by  Horace  (5a/.  ii.  4.  41.) 
in  a  passage  which  would  scarcely 
obtain  belief,  were  it  not  confirmed 
by  some  other  authority,  sach  as  that 
here  produced. 

S.  Lomx  quadnia  C^tbm^  A 
•antie  Irendber,  or  pkOkr,  onginiUy 
of  wood,  bat  sabs^nently  of  more 
costly  materials  ;  used  as  a  plate  to 
eat  from,  or  as  a  salver  for  bringing 
fruit  and  otlier  eatables  to  table;  as 
•bowB  by  the  annexed  example, 
fttNtt  n  mntilated  Pompeian  painting. 


which  represents  a  slave  bringing  in 
a  basket  of  fruit  upon  a  square  tren- 
eher  to  a  party  of  line  penone  ve- 
elinhiff  it  tnble,  aoppoied  to  be 
tender  for  Scipio,  Sophonisba,  and 
Masinissa.  Horn.  Od.  i.  141.  xri. 
49.  Aristoph.  Plut.  990.  Ulp.  Dig. 
34.  2.  20.  Paul.  ib.  6.  1.  6. 

3.  (riUarror,  vAiorry^).  The  dish 
er  Male  of  a  balaiiee  (libra);  so 
termed  from  its  shallow  circular  form, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  dish  re- 
presented  in  the  first  ilhistration  to 
this  article.  The  annexed  example 
exhibits  a  balance  with  the  scales  or 
/aaces  suspended  by  chains,  from 


an  original  found  at  PompeiL  Cic 


AcatL  iT»  12.  Id.  TWe.  t.  17.  Pen. 

iy.  10. 

LA  PIC  I'D  A.  A  quarry -man» 
who  hews  stone  out  of  the  quarry. 
Varro,  A£.TiiL  61. 

LAPICIDFNA  (Amfif^).  A 
stone  quarry.  Cie.  iH»,  i  IS.  Plant 
Capt  V.  1.  23. 

LAPlDA'RIUS(A«0oup72)s,  \t0o{<Joj, 
Kt^ordftos),    A  stone-cutttrr^  lapidary. 


or  mason,  and,  like  our  own  terms, 
including  the  workers  of  marble  as 
well  at  MOM.  (PM.  65.  A.  L  Ip. 
Dig,  IS.  6.  6.)  The  iUoilntfam  iw- 
presents  two  masons  preparing  a 
block  of  stone  or  marble,  and  a  oo> 
lumn  for  the  building  of  Carthage,  in 
the  Vatican  VirgiL 

S.  When  need  as  an  a^JeetiTe,  the 
word  ia  expnaaiYe  of  anything  con- 
nected or  eoncemed  with  stone;  as, 
latomia  lapidarta^  a  stone  pit  (Plant. 
Capt.  iii.  5.  65.);  navis  lopidarui^  & 
I  vessel  freighted  with  stone  (Pet.  Sat. 
117.  12.)  ;  hpidarim  Hient,  capital 
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hUen  foeli  as  m  ent'ont  of  ttone  in 

ioscriptions.    Id.  58.  7. 

LAQ'LiEAR  and  LAQIEARE. 
(Virg.  A^.n.  i.  726.  Plin.  A. xxxUi. 
18.)    Same  ns  L.\cunar. 

LAQUEA  lilLS.  Oue  who  makes, 
or  ornaments  with  itiiooo  work  or 

f'ldiog,theeolIieniofaceiliDf.  Cod. 
heodos.  13.  4.  2. 

LAQFEATO'RES.  A  class  of 
gladiators  very  similar  to  the  lictiartiy 
exceptiDg  that  they  made  use  of  a 
noose  or  lasso,  instead  of  a  net,  to 
buDper  their  adTenariet  before  a^ 
tacking  them  with  their  weapon. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  56. 

LAQUEA'TUS  (<paryt0r6s).  Ap- 
plied to  ceilings  which  are  laid  in 
cofifers  or  panels,  as  explained  and 
illastrated  «,  Lacunae.  Hot,  M  ii. 
16«  11.  Suet  Nero,  81. 

LAQ'UEUS  ifip6xos).  A, 
with  a  slip-loop  to  it,  forming  a  noose 
or  halter  for  strangling  (Sail.  Cat.  .58. 
Liv.  i.  26.);  or  a  snare  by  which 
wild  animals,  game,  vermin,  &c.,  were 
caught  by  the  neck.  Virg.  Geory.  i. 
139. 

LAR'ES.  Tutelary  spirits ;  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Romans,  supposed  to  be  tlie  souls  of 
deceased  persons,  who  exercised  a 
protecting  inflaenoe  over  the  interior 
of  ererj  maa'a  hooiehold,  himaell^ 
Ilia  fiunily,  and  property.  They  were 
not  regarded  as  divinities,  like  the 
Penates;  but  simply  as  guardian 
spirits,  whose 
altar  was  the  do- 
nMitie  hearth 
CJoetui)  in  the 
atrium,  npon 
which  each  indi- 
Tidual  made  of- 
ferings of  incense 
to  them  in  his 
own  home.  (Plant 
AuL  PnL  8.  U. 
Merc.  V.  1.  5. 
Quaranta,  Mna. 
Borh.  torn,  xi.)  They  were  likewise 
believed  to  exert  their  iuflueuce  out 
of  doors,  where  they  beeanie  the 


oyetiocra  of  every  spot  and  place  in- 
habited by  men  ;  as  the  streets,  roads, 
fields,  and  buildings,  both  in  town  and 
country  ;  whence  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  compitaleSf 
viales,  ntrales  (Suet.  Auy.  31.  PlauL 
Mere.  t.  S.  24.  TibnlLi  1.  SO.);  and 
the  household  ones,  fawSkute  (Plant. 
ArL  ic).  They  are  constandy  re* 
presented  in  works  of  art  as  voting 
men  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
leaves,  in  a  short  tunic  (succinctis 
Laribu*f  Pers.  v.  31.),  and  holding 
up  a  drinking^hom  (esmti)  above 
their  heads,  as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  fh>m  a  bas-relief  in  the 
Vatican,  under  which  is  the  inscription 
LARinus  AuousTis.  The  accessory 
of  the  drinking-horn  has  induced 
many  antiquaries  to  take  these  fi- 
gnree  ibr  eopbeareia  (poctUatoret); 
but  the  inscription  just  mentioned  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  real  cha- 
racters ;  and  they  are  repeatedly 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Poinj>eian 
houses,  in  kitchens,  bakehouses,  and 
over  street  doors,  standing  in  pain^ 
one  on  each  side  of  an  altar,  in  the 
exact  attitnde  and  drapery  heie 
shown. 

LARA'RIUM.  A  sort  of  shrine, 
small  chapel,  or  apartment  where  the 
statues  of  the  Lares,  or  guardian- 
spirits  of  a  hoaaehold,  as  well  as  other 
sanctified  or  deified  personages,  were 
placed  and  worshipped.  (I>amprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  29.  and  .31.)  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  probably 
peculiar  to  particukr  individuals,  or 
to  great  bonaea  and  penoDs  of  wealth, 
Ibr  the  nsoal  sitoatKm  Ibr  Images  of 
the  Lares  was  over  or  beside  the 
hearth  (focus)  in  the  great  hall  or 
atrium  of  the  house. 

LARVA.  A  yhost  or  spectre  /  i.  e. 
according  to  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Romans,  an  evil  spirit,  supposed 
to  be  the  sonl  of  a  departed  being; 
which,  in  consequence  of  crimes  com- 
mitted during  life,  was  deprived  of 
repose  in  death,  and  left  to  wander 
about  the  world  without  any  fixed 
abode,  tormenting,  frightening,  and 
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injuring  mankind.  Its  influence,  how- 
ever, only  extended  to  evil-doers, 
being  innoxious  to  those  who  were 
themselTCt  ninooent  (Phmt  Amk,  ii 
S.  154.  Id.  Capt,  iii.  4. 66.  ApoL  Deo 
Socrat  p.  G89.  August  in.  dr.  Dei^ 
ix.  11.);  nor  ^fas  it  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  any  corporeal  substance, 
beyond  the  frame  of  a  skeleton. 
Seneca,  Ep.  24. 

2.  (MopfMiAMtfibr).  A  hu/g*h§ar  or 
hobgoblin,  to  scare  and  frighten  chil- 
dren ;  consistinpr  of  a  mask  for  the 
face ;  bat  differing  from  persona^  be- 


posed  of  argillaceous  earth,  fomicxi  m 
a  mould,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or 
baked  in  a  kiln.  The  bricks  of  the 
Greekf  and  Bomaiis  were  nndi 
larger  and  also  moch  thinner  than 
those  made  by  as  ;  and  each  brick 
was  stampe<l  with  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was 

^  made.    Fancy  bricks  were  made  in 

'  mooldf  of  all  ihapet  and  siaei»  to 
imitate  the  same  forms  as  were  pio- 

.  doced  by  the  chisel  in  a  stone  or 
marble  structure ;  but  the  ordinary 
building  bricks  were  mostly  square 

:  in  form,  oblong  square,  or  triangular, 
and  were  made  of  the  comparatiTe 
sises  and  afaapea  esUhited  in  the 
annexed  woodcnt,  from  originals  se- 
lected amongst  die  rains  of  Rome. 


it  is  only  applied  to  those  which 
possess  unsightly  features.  (Hor.  Sat.i. 
5.  64.)  The  illustration,  taken  from 
a  painting  found  in  an  excavation  at 
Eesina,  reprsienti  one  genius  fri(^hten« 
ing  another  with  a  karva  of  this  de- 
acription. 

3.  An  artificial  figure  of  a  skeleton, 
which  the  aiu  ients  were  fond  of  intro- 
ducing at  entertainments*  as  a  me- 
mento <^  the  nneertainty  and  shortness 
of  lilhf  and  oonsei|nent  inducement  to 
aoake  the  most  of  the  present  hoar 
(Pet.  Sat.  xxxiv.  8.  Apul.  Apol.  p. 
507.);  a  custom  which  originated 
with  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  78.), 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,   zonar.  iii 

LAS'ANUM(x<<<rowv).  Properly 
a  Greek  word,  which  the  Latins  ex- 
press by  Selia  familtarlcd  ;  a  night- 
stool  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  f>.  lO'J.  Pet.  Sat. 
xli.  9.  xlvii.  5.)  ;  and  as  the  original 

notion  of  the  Greek  wovd  neana  a 
trivet  for  kitchen  ntensila  to  atand 
npoOt  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  aiaet 
nature  of  a  Greek  and  Roman  lasanum, 
LATER  C«AMit>  A^rtcA;com- 


The  largest,  called  pentadoron,  is 
22  inches  square,  and  21  lines  thick  ; 
the  next  size,  called  tctradoron,  about 
16  inches  square,  and  from  18  to  20 
lines  thick  ;  the  amaller  one  pfaioid 
over  it,  7|  inches  square,  and  1|  linca 
thick  ;  the  small  oblong  square,  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  woodcut, 
called  Lydhis,  is  about  1^  feet  long, 
and  half  a  foot  broad ;  the  triangular 
1  ones  are  made  of  dilforent  sises,  and 
form  eitfier  an  acute  or  a  ri^t* 
I  angled  triangle ;  the  manner  of  using 
them  may  be  seen  at  the  top  of  p.  24 1 . 
Vitruv.  iii.  2.  3.  Plin.  ^.A^.  xxxt.  49. 

2.  Later  crudus  {irXlvBot  wfii)).  A 
brick  dried  in  the  sun  without  being 
baked.  Varro,  A  iT.  L  14.  4.  Piin. 
H,  iV.  XXXT.  49. 

3.  letter  coctus  or  roctilis  (ir\ly&of 
oTrr-f)).  A  brick  baked  in  the  kiln* 
Varro.  Ji.  i?.  i.  14.  4. 

4.  Later  aureus,  aryenteux.  An  i«- 
got,  of  gold  or  ailver,  in  the  shape  of 
a  brick.  Plin.  AN.  zzsUL  17. 
Polyb.  X.  27. 

LATER  A' RI  A.  A  brick.field. 
(Plin.  H.  N,  y'll  57.)   The  example. 
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from  a  painting  at  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
represents  an  Egyptian  brick-field, 
but  shows  exactly  the  same  process 


a  LZ3  LZJ  Li_j  a  ::i3 


^^^^ 


as  still  pursiit'fl :  tlie  men  at  the 
bottom  are  digging  up  the  brick 
earth,  and  loadmg  it  in  basketfl,  while 
the  one  at  the  top  lays  the  hrieka 
already  made  in  wooden  moulds. 

LATEH'CULUS  (irXiveW).  Di- 
minutive  of  Later;  a  brick  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  pentadorun  or 
Utradormt  whence,  any  thing  made 
in  a  rectangular  form,  like  a  anall 
brick,  as  a  piece  of  pastry.  Plant 
Pctn,  i.  2.  115.  Cato,  E.  R.  109. 

LATERIC'IUS  (irAiVe.voO.  Built 
of  brick  ;  opus  luteritium,  brick  work. 
Vitruv.  ii.  8,  i>.  and  IG.  Columell.  ix. 
6.  4.  See  PABiBg. 

LATER'NA  or  LANTER'NA 
(hn4s,  ffxlvo^).  A  lantern  I  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  which 
were  made  in  early 
times  of  horn  or 
bladder,  and  subse* 
t|aently  of  glass. 
(Plant  Amph.  ProL 
149.  Mart  xiv.  61. 
and  62.  Isidor.  Orig. 
XX.  10.  7.)  The  an- 
nexed illustration 
shows  the  section  of 
a  circular  bronze 
lantern  found  at  Her- 
cnlaneum  The  low 
cylinder  at  the  bottom 
contains  the  lamp;  the  sides  are  made 
of  transparent  born,  without  any  door; 
bnt  the  enpola-shapedlid  is  peHbrated 
in  several  places  to  admit  air,  and 
permit  the  escape  of  smoke;  and  it 


could  be  raised  up  by  means  of  the 
upper  cross-bar  and  chain  attached  to 
it ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  served 
as  a  handle  to  carry  it  by  when  let 
down,  as  is  represented  in  our  en- 
graving. 

LATERNA'RKIS.  The  slave 
who  carried  a  lantern  before  his 
master  at  night  (Cic.  Pi^.  9.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  8.  1.)  In  the  army  the 
sddiers  likewise  carried  lanterns  np<m 
nocturnal  expeditions.  Veg.Jlfitiv,  18. 

LATICLA'VIUa  Is  applied 
adjectively  to  any  thing  ornamented 
with  the  broad  stripe  termed  claims 
lattis;  as  a  napkin  (Pet.  Sal.  32.  2.); 
a  tunic  (VaL  Max.  t.  1.  7.)  ;  and 
ahsolntelj  designates  a  persop  who 
was  entitled  to  wear  this  ornament 
(Suet  Aero,  26  ),  as  explained  and 
illustrated  at  p.  176.  v.  Clavus,  8. 

LATRI'NA.  In  early  language, 
the  name  for  a  bath  or  washing-place, 
quasi  lavatrina  (Varro,  X.X.  ix.  68. 
Lnell.  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  SIS.) ;  but 
snbseqaently  ^so  used  to  designate  a 
water-closet  in  a  private  house  (Co- 
lumell. X.  85.  Suet.  Tih.  58.  A  put 
Met.  i.  p.  13.),  several  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii ; 
and  aU,  like  the  annexed  example, 
contignons  to  the  kitchens.  The  two 
smaU  arches  on  the  right  are  the 


kitchen  stOTe ;  four  steps  lead  down 
to  the  room,  and  had  a  handrail  by 
their  side  to  assist  the  ascent  or  de* 
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gcent;  the  mark  of  which  remains 
against  the  wall.  The  recess  on  the 
left  is  the  latrina^  originally  closed  by 
a  wooden  door,  which  has  left  the 
marks  of  its  hinges  and  bolt  on  the 
edge  of  the  door  frame  ;  and  the 
month  of  the  pipe  through  which  the 
place  was  supplied  with  water  is 
observable  in  the  right-hand  corner. 

LATRO  (Ac^Tpts).  In  its  primary 
sensa  a  senrast  who  worked  fbr  hire ; 
whenoe  the  word  came  to  signify  a 
meioenary  soldier,  who  took  foreign 
service  for  a  stipulated  pa^,  like  the 
Italian  condottieri  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  Swiss  troops,  formerly  sub- 
sidised hy  the  French  kings*  as  they 
stiU  sre  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples.  But,  as  these  bodies  ooni- 
mitted  great  excesses  in  the  countries 
which  employed  them,  the  name  be- 
came subsequently  synonymous  with 
that  ot  robber,  bandit,  or  assassin. 
Varro,  JLJL  tU.  6S.  Festns,  §.  v.  Serr. 
ad  Virg.  ^n.  xil  7.  Plant  Mil  iv. 
1.  2.  Juv.  X.  22.  Val.  Max.  v.  9.  4. 

2.  A  counter  used  for  playing  a 
game  of  skill,  approaching  to  our 
draughts  {ludus  kUnmcmbntm);  also 
termed  ho$U»  and  aufasi  for  the  game 
may  be  said  to  repreaeni  a  party 
of  freebooters  or  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified 
position.  (Ov.  A.  Am,  iil  357.  Mart. 
Tii.  72.  Id,  xiv.  20.)     They  were 


distinguished  by  different  oolonrs, 
black  on  one  side  and  white  or  red 
on  the  other,  as  is  clearly  expressed 
by  the  illustration,  representing  two 
Egyptians  playing  at  the  gjame  ;  and 
were  made  of  vanons  materials,  wood, 
metal,  glass,  ivory,  ftc.  The  more- 
ments  were  made  upon  lines  marked 
on  the  boanl,  the  art  being  to  get  into 
such  a  position  that  one  of  the  adrer- 
ry*s  pieces  was  brought  between 


two  of  the  player's,  when  it  was 
taken  ;  or  to  drive  it  into  a  place 
where  it  was  unable  to  move,  when  it 
was  said  to  be  ailigaiuSt  or  incitua^  **ui 
cAedl;**  for  eien  is  the  wotd  which 
answers  to  our  move ;  and  thence  the 
expression  ad  incitas  redactug,  literally, 
reduced  to  extremities,  corresponds 
with  our  phrase  check-mated.  8enec. 
£p.  106.  ilf.  117.  Ov.  A.  Am,  iiL  ao7. 
Pfant.  Pom.  hr.  9.  86. 

LATRUNCULA'RIUa  See 
Tabula. 

LATRUN'CULl  S.  Diminutive 
of  Latbo^  and  osed  in  all  the 
senses. 

LATUM'IA.  See  Laqtdhuu 
L  AU'TIA*  Presents  whieh  U 
customary  to  bestow  upon  the  am* 
bassadors  of  foreign  nations  who  came 
upon  a  mission  to  Rome,  consisting  of 
provisions  and  such  things  as  were 
necessary  to  their  majntenanos  darm^ 
their  residence  m  the  eitj.  LiT.xzviiu 
39.  XXX.  17.  xIt.  so. 

LAUTUM'IA  or  LATOM'IA 
(XttTo^a).  Literally  a  stone-quarry; 
and,  as  slaves  were  confined  and  made 
to  work  in  the  quarries  by  way  of 
ponishment  (Plant  Pmm,  W.  S.  & 
Capt,  ill.  5.  65.x  tmib  was 

also  given  to  any  prison  excavated 
out  of  the  quick  rock,  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  state  prison  at  Syracuse  (Cic 
Var,  a  5.  S7.  DorrilL  lUr.  SieU, 
torn.  i.  p.  181.);  and  the  one  excavated 
by  Servius  Tullius  under  the  Capi- 
toline  hill  at  Rome  (Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
151.  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii. 
3.),  of  which  a  section  is  shown  at 
p.  1 19.,  and  a  yiew  of  the  interior  at 

p.  121. 

LAVA'CRUM(\ovr/HJO«  A  water- 
bath  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
vnpour  bath,  and  equally  applied  to 
those  which  w  ere  conoposed  of  hot  or 
cold  water.  Spart  Uadr,  18.  Aol. 
GelL  i.  2.  1. 

LAVAN'DRIA.  Dir^  tmem,  or 
things  for  the  wash  /  a  vulgar  word, 
j  only  employed  by  the  common  people* 
I  Laberius  ap,  Gell.  xvi.  7.  2. 
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LAYA'TIO.  In  its  pfimury 
tense,  the  set  of  wasliiiig  or  iMtlung; 
whence  it  came  to  be  applied  as  a 

general  term  to  things  used  by  a 
person  who  takes  a  baih  (C'ic.  Fam. 
ix.  5.  Phacdr.  iv.  4.  22.  Ulp.  Dig,  34. 
2.  26.),  as  well  aa  the  bath  room 
itsdH   VitniT.  t.  11. 

LAVATRI  NA.   See  Latbiha. 

LEBES  (X^f).  A  deep  vessel 
or  basin  with  a  full  and  swellinp  out- 
line {curvi  lehctu,  Ov.  MeL  xii.  243.), 
made  of  bronze 
or  the  precious 
metals,  and  in* 
tended  to  be  held 
under  the  hands 
or  feet  to  catch 
the  purifying 
water,  which  an 
nttendant  ponred 
orer  them  ftom 
a  jog  (ptUmmiumy  ^poxSot),  before 
and  after  meals.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
yEn.  ill.  4r.G.  Horn.  Od.  i.  137.  xix. 
386.)  Vessels  of  this  description 
were  frequently  given  as  prizes  at 
the  games  (Virg.  JSm  t.  S66.X  and, 
consequently,  are  represented  on  coins 
and  medals  with  a  palm  branch,  the 
emblem  of  victory,  placed  in  them,  as 
in  the  annexed  example  from  a  medal 
of  Gordian.  The  inscription  upon  it 
testifies  that  it  was  faitendcd  to  repre- 
oent  a  nriae  for  the  P^jfthian  games, 
while  the  water  Jng  whieh  stands  by 
its  side  expresses  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  be  used,  and  identifies 
it  as  a  genuine  representation  of  the 
lebtM, 

3.  A  copper  kettle^  or,  raUier, 
lyronie,  of  the  same  Ibrm  and  charac- 
ter, hot  osed  for 
boiling  meat, 
&c..  and  similar 
to  the  olla,  with 
the  exception 
of  heing  small- 
er, and  made  of 
metal,  instead 
of  earthenware. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg. 

iii.  446.  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  8.  4. 


Hom.  ML  firequently. )  The  illostra- 
tion,  from  a  senlptored  vase  of  Greek 
marble,  represents  a  lebes  of  similar 
form  to  the  last  example,  under  which 
a  fire  is  kindled  for  cooking  a  pig; 
and  as  these  kettles  had  no  legs,  it 
is  supported  oyer  the  fire  upon  large 
stones* 

LECTA'RIUS  (Kku^mtis).  A 
couch  or  bedstead  maker.  Inscript. 

ap.  Murat.  956.  7. 

LECXrCA  iiHtpthy,  KAin;).  A 


palanquin^  introduced  into  Greece 
and  Italy  from  the  East ;  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  article  of  luxury  for 
females,  but,  afterwards,  it  came  to 
be  TtTf  generally  used  for  men  as 
well  as  women.  (Sulpic.  ad  Cic.  Fam. 
iv.  12.  Suet,  passim.  See  the  Clavis 
of  Baumgarten-Crusius,  r  )  The 
body  consisted  of  a  woodeu  case  with 
low  sides  to  it,  like  the  bier  {capuhu, 
far€tnm\  upon  which  a  corpse  was 
carried  out  (  AuL  GelL  x.  3.  2.);  with 
uprights  which  supported  a  wooden 
tester,  like  the  pluteus.  (Isidor.  Oriy. 
XX.  11.  4.  let  tint,  sire  Icctus  jdtiteuJi.) 
This  roof  was  covered  with  leather 
(Mart  xL  98.),  and  curtains  (ods, 
]^laga,  phgidai)  were  suspended  ftom 
It,  which  might  be  closed  all  round 
(Suet.  Tit.  10.  Senec.  Sua.i.  i.  6.),  or 
drawn  back,  as  in  the  cut,  when  it 
was  said  to  be  open  {aptrta,  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  24.) }  but,  in  some  cases,  it 
was  a  dose  coDTeyanee  idmua}, 
having  the  sides  fitted  with  panels 
and  windows,  which  could  be  opened 
or  shut  at  pleasure.  (Juv.  iii.  242. 
compare  iv.  20. )  The  inmate  reclined 
upon  a  soil  mattress  or  feather  bed 
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(Juv.  i.  159.)»  with  a  bolster  to  sup- 
port the  back  (cervicalyjxiv.  vi.  353. ), 
so  that  he  could  read,  write,  or  sleep 
within  it.  According  to  the  wealth 
of  the  owner,  and  the  size  of  the 
lectica^  it  was  borne  by  two,  four,  six, 
or  eight  tail  slaves  (lecticarii),  in  the 
manner  described  and  illustrated  at 
p.  63.  We  have  no  authentic  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind  of  conveyance, 
upon  any  monument  of  Greek  or 
Roman  art ;  but  the  various  details 
are  sufficiently  known  from  numerous 
incidental  passages,  in  which  the  dif  i 
ferent  parts  are  mentioned  or  described, 
to  warrant  the  general  correctness  of 
the  figure  annexed,  which  is  designed 
by  Ginzrot  ( Wayen  und  Fahwcrhe^ 
vol.  ii.  tab.  65.),  and  will  serve  to 
convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  vehicle. 

2.  A  litter  for  the  conveyance  of 
sick  and  wounded  (Liv.  ii.  36.  xxiv. 
42.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.),  of  similar 
character,  but  more  simple,  and  less 
ostentatiously  fitted  up. 

LECTICA'RII  {<popuajip6poi,  itXiktj. 
<p6pot).  I\ilaiu/uin-bearer8.  These 
were  of  two  kinds,  private  or  public.  | 
The  first  were  slaves  forming  part  of 
the  domestic  establishment  of  indivi- 
duals, who  kept  them  for  the  purpose.  , 
(Cic.  Fam.  iv.  12.  Suet  Cal.  58.) 
The  latter  were  free  men  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  plied  for  hire 
at  particular  stands  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  called  castra  lecticariorum^ 
where  a  number  of  these  conveyances 
were  kept  always  ready  for  a  fare,  as 
sedan-chuirs  used  to  be  in  modern 
Europe.  P.  Victor,  de  Reg.  (Jrb. 
Rom.  iii.  49. 

LECTl'CULA.  Diminutive  of 
LtX'TiCA.  A  litter  for  the  transport  of 
sick  or  wounded  persons  (Cic.  Div.  i. 
26.  Liv.  xxiv.  42.)  ;  or  a  bier  on  which 
a  dead  Ixxly  was  carried  out.  Nepos, 
Att.  22. 

2.  Lecticula  lucubraturia.  (Suet 
Aug.  78.)  Same  as  Lectulus,  which 
is  the  more  usual  term. 

LECTISTERNIA'TOR.  The 
slave  who  spread  and  arranged  the 
couches  (lecti)  on  which  the  ancients 


reclined  at  their  meals.  Plant  Ps.  I 
2.  30. 

LECTISTER'NIUM.  A  religious 
ceremony  amongst  the  Romans,  com- 
prising a  sumptuous  banquet  offered 
to  the  gods,  at  which  their  statues 
were  brought  out  and  placed  upon 
tricliniary  couches  {lecti)  at  a  table 
furnished  with  every  kind  of  delicacy. 


and  provided  under  the  direction  of 
the  Epuloncs.  (Liv.  xxii.  10.  v.  S. 
xl.  59.)  The  illustration  represents 
a  Icctisternium  given  to  Serapis,  Isis, 
Sol,  and  Luna,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

LEC'TIILL'S  (KAivi'SiOf).  Dimin- 
utive of  Lectds,  both  as  regards  in- 
feriority of  size,  furniture,  and  mate- 
rials. It  is  thus  a  small  or  simple 
couch  for  sleeping  (Cic.  Cat.  i.  4. 
M.  Fin.  ii.  30.),  or  for  dining  (Id. 
Mur.  36.) ;  and  very  generally,  a 
sort  of  sofa,  forming  part  of  the 
usual  furniture  in  a  study  (Plin. 
Ep.  V.  5.  5.  Ov.  Trist.  i.  11.  39.), 
and  on  which  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  recline  at  length  while 
reading,  and  even  writing,  the  tablet 
being  placed  against  one  knee,  which 
was  raised  up  as  a  support  for  the 
purpose.      The    annexed  example. 


from  a  Pompeian  painting,  compared 
with  the  following  illustration  and 
description,  m  ill  explain  the  difference 
between  the  lectulus  and  lectus. 

LECTUS  ihttcrpov).    A  bed  to 
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•leep  itt  (tMculariay  Cic.  Dh, 
65.  >   The  aneient  bedsteads  were  of 


considerable  height,  requiring  a  fbot- 
stool  (seaanMMi),  or  a  set  of  steps 
(gntdus)  to  get  into  them  ;  aod  were 
made  like  our  largest«sized  sofas, 
with  a  head  board  (janadinterinm), 
sometimes  a  corresponding  one  against 
the  ieet,  and  a  high  back  {pluteus)  on 
the  fhrtiier  iide»  but  entlfely  open  on 
the  one  at  which  the  occupants  en- 
tered {Bprnida).  The  frame  was 
strung  with  girths  (fasciep^  restes, 
iruti(<r),  which  supported  a  thick 
mattress  (torus,  culcita),  on  which 
were  placed  a  bolster  and  pillow  {cu- 
hM^etniealy^  AU  these particnlars 
are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British 
Museum. 

2.  Lectus  genialis  (fJv^).  The 
marriage  bed ;  to  which  the  wife 


3.  Lectua  adversus.  A  sort  of 
symbolical  marriage  bed  ;  so  termed, 

because  it  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  house  : 
or,  perhaps,  the  iectus  genialis  itbelf 

was  brought  out  after  the  marriage 
and  placed  in  the  atrinin;  and  on 
this  the  mistress  of  the  hoosehold 

used  to  sit,  as  it  were,  in  state,  while 
she  superintendt'd  the  labours  of  her 
slaves  and  attendants,  who  worked 
at  their  looms  iu  that  apartment 
Laberios  op,  OeU.  xn«  9*  !•  Prop* 
iy.  2.  85. 

4.  Lectus  tricliniaru.  A  conch 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  three 
persons  to  recline  up<m  at  their  meals, 
in  the  manner  explained  «.  Accubo. 


I 


was  conducted  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  by  the  pronuha,  after  she 
had  retired  from  the  bridal  feast. 
It  was  a  large  bed,  handsomely  deco- 
rated, and  raised  to  a  ^rmy  ^eat 
height  from  the  ground,  as  is  mdi- 
cated  by  the  flight  of  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  annexed  example,  which 
represents  the  lectus  (jvninlis  of  Dido, 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil.  Cic.  Cluent. 
5.  Gonpare  Loean.  u.  856. 


(Cic.  Verr.  it  8. 74.)  It  had  a  railing 
Blightl;^  raised  at  one  of  its  ends,  at 
that,  vis.,  which  would  be  on  the  left 

of  the  person  reclining  upon  it,  and 
upon  this  he  supported  his  left  arm  ; 
the  other  two  places  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  piUows.  All 
these  particnlars  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  lirooi  a  has- 
relief  which  represents  the  visit  of 
Bacchus  to  Teams.  The  vacant  place 
against  the  rail,  which  is  seen  on  the 
right  hand,  is  the  one  which  llu-  god 
is  about  to  occupy,  after  the  Faun  in 
the  fbregronnd  hss  taken  off  his  shoes, 
according  to  the  preTalent  cnstom 
before  lyin^  down  to  cat;  and  Ica- 
rus rests  his  left  arm  upon  the  pil- 
low which  separates  his  place  from 
that  of  his  guest.  ^\^len  a  party 
consisted  of  more  than  three  per- 
sons, it  was  the  cnstom  to  arrange 
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three  of  these  couches  together  round 
a  table,  so  that  the  whole  formed 

MocUus. 
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LBGIO. 

114.  12.  Pers.  iii.  103.)  A  bier  upon 
which  dead  bodies  were  carried  oat 


-1 

\  1 

( 

L— 'I 

three  sides  of  a  square,  leaving  the 
bottom  of  it  open  for  the  approach  of 
the  attendants,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented bj  the  annearad  diamm, 
which  were  then  reepeetiTely  desig- 
nated lecttts  viedius,  summvs,  and 
imus ;  the  middle  one  being  con- 
sidered the  most  dignified,  and  imus 
the  least  so.  The  places  also  on 
eaeh  eoneh  had  their  degrees  of  pre - 
oedence,  and  particular  names  to 
distinguish  them.  On  the  tv>o  side 
couches  the  places  of  the  highest 
rank  were  those  next  the  rail  (i), 
then  the  centre  ones  (ii),  and  ihe  last 
(iii)  ;  bnt  on  the  middle  coach  the 
post  of  hoooor  was  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity (iii),  which  was  always  left 
for  the  greatest  personage,  and  was 
thence  called  consularis.  The  host 
occupied  the  highest  place  (i)  on  the 
lowest  couch  (imtM),  in  order  to  be 
near  to  his  principal  guest.  Finally, 
the  respective  names  by  wlueh  the 
places  on  each  of  the  couches  were 
distinguished  are  as  follows :  — 

I    I.  Summus  In  medio. 

<    S.  Inferior  in  medio. 

C    3.  Imus  in  medio 

Jl.  Summus  in  tummo. 

2.  Metiius  in  summo. 
S.  Imu*  In  summo. 

ft.  Summof  in  Imo; 

2.  Medius  \n  Imo. 

3.  Imus  in  imo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  superius 
or  infmtu  aeemnbere  are  easily  under- 
sloodi  Sallust  <tp.  Serv.  .^n.  L 
698.  Hor.  SaL  it  8.  Pint,  1. 

Qmest.  3. 

5.  Lectus  lucubratortits.  (Senec* 
Ep.  72.)    Same  as  Lectui.us. 

6.  Lectua  funehrU.     (Pet  Sat 


lllddtoeoueh 


to  the  funeral  pile,  or  to  their  place 
of  sepulture;  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  sejpalbhnl  bss- 
relieC 

LEGA'TUS  {kmurrpdnrfos,  ftrop- 
xoj).  A  general  officer  attached  to 
a  corps  d'armee,  and  to  the  governors 
of  provinces,  who  acted  both  in  a 
military  and  civil  capacity ;  his  du^ 
being  to  advise  and  assist  his  sope* 
riors  in  their  plans  and  operations,  as 
well  as  to  act  in  their  stead,  both  as 
a  commander  or  diplomatic  agent, 
whenever  occasion  recjuired.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  87.  Cajs.  B.  C  ii.  17.  iii- 
51.)  On  tiie  triomphal  ardies  and 
colomns  thqr  an  represented  in  the 
same  costume  as  the  other  command- 
ers, as  shown  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, from  the  Column  of  Tnyan, 


in  which  the  first  figure  on  the  right 
is  the  emperor  himself  (imperator\ 
the  second  a  legate  {legatua},  and  the 
third  a  tribune  {tribunus). 

2.  {Tpfa€mrris),  A  general  title 
giTen  to  ambassadors,  whether  Ro- 
man envoys  to  foreign  states,  or  from 
foreign  princes  to  Rome.  Cic 
Liv.  Sec. 

LEGIO.  A  Roman  legion  ;  two 
of  which  constituted  a  consular  army. 


t 
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It  consisted  of  about  tive  or  six  tbou- 
tand  (for  the  eomplemeot  was  not 
always  the  same)  fieavy-anncd  ibot 

soldiers  {Ugkmriij  drawn  from  the 
Roman  citizens ;  aupnu-ntt'd  by  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  at  least  equal  in 
number,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
three  hnndred  strong,  which  was 
alwajra  Joined  with  it ;  to  that  the 
effiBCtiTe  force  of  a  legion  in  the  field 
is  usnally  reckoned  at  ten  thousand 
men  at  the  least.  Varro.  Liv.  Tao. 
V^. 

LEOIONA'RII.  Legionary  boI- 
dkn ;  i.e.  the  body  of  five  or  six  thon- 

•and  heavy-armed 
men,  who  formed 
the  contingent 
furnished  out  of 
the  Roman  citi- 
sena  to  eaeh  le- 
gion, the  reit  of 
its  entire  comple- 
ment being  made 
up  by  auxiliaries 
and  cavalry.  (Cic 
Fawu  X.  82.  C8B8. 
B.O,  1.  4S.)  The 
annexed  figure,  from  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  probably  represents  a  legion- 
ary of  the  Im{>eri;il  age ;  he  wears  a 
close  helmet,  a  sword  suspended  by  a 
ahoulder  belt  {balteus)^  and  banking 
on  the  right  tide,  has  an  obioog 
square  slileld  (scutum),  a  cuirass 
formed  of  flexible  plates  of  metal 
(see  LoRiCA,  No.  7.),  and  military 
shoes  {caligct).  On  the  Arches  of 
Trajan  and  Septimius  Severus,  and 
the  CoJtmms  of  Tn^an  and  Antoni- 
nns»  numerous  bodies  of  men  are 
represented  with  the  same  aceoatre- 
ments,  and  engaged  in  all  the  various 
duties  which  the  soldiers  of  a  legion 
were  expected  to  perform. 

S.  Le^mumi  eginitet.  Legumary 
troopen$  Le.  the  soldiers  comprised 
in  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
horse,  who  were  always  joined  with 
a  Roman  legion.  (Liv.  xxv.  21. 
xxxr.  .5.  Veg.  Mil  ii.  2  )  Their 
defensive  armour  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  infimtry, 


at  least  daring  the  Imperial  epoch. 


as  shown  by  the  annexed  figure, 
from  the  Column  of  Antoninus, 

LEM13US  (AfM^os).  A  smaU  sea- 
going vessel  remarkable  tor  its  swift- 
ness, more  especially  used  by  the 
pirates  of  lUyria.  The  distinguishing 
properties  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belonged  are  not  ascertained  ;  further 
than  that  they  were  generally  small, 
and  rowed  with  oars,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  in  number  (Lir.  xxxir. 
35«)  ;  tlie  laigest  of  them  being  used 
in  war  (Liv.  xlv.  10.);  the  smallest 
as  fishing  boats  (Acciiw  ap.  Nnn. 
s,v.  p.  534.);  as  stem  boats  towed 
behind  larger  vessels,  in  which  the 
sailors  or  passengers  embarked  and 
disembarked  from  the  shore  (Plant. 
Merc.  ii.  1.  .35.);  and  as  river  hoats. 

Virg.  Gang.  i.  201. 

LEMlll  LUS,  LEMUN'CULUS. 
or   LENUN'CULUS.  Diminutive 
of  Lbmbus.   Prudent  TUfH  ertf. 
455.  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  5. 

LEMNISCA'TUS.  Decorated 
with  fillets  or  ribands  (lemni.tct},  as 
explained  and  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing word.  Cic.  Hose.  Am,  35. 
Serr.  ad  Viig.  JSn,  t.  969. 

LEMNIS'CUS  (Kfnu^UntM).  A 
sort  of  fillet  or  riband  distributed  as 
a  reward  of  honour;  sometimes  by 
itself  (Liv.  xxxiii.  33.  Suet.  iVero, 
25.),  but  more  commonly  as  a  deco- 
ration to  be  ftstened  upon  other 
prises;  such  as  militaiy  crowns 
(Festus,  a.v.),  palm  branches  (Anson. 
Epist.  XX.  6.),  &c.,  which  were  con- 
sidered nH)re  lionouraMe  when  ac- 
companied with  a  lemmscus^  than 
when  they  were  simply  given  by 
themselres*   Originally  it  was  made 

3  c 
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ont  of  the  thin  membrane  K  ing  l)€-  v 


tween  the  bark  and  woixi  of  the  lime 


ttte  (Plin.  H.y.  xvi.  85.);  after- 
wards  of  wool  dyed  of  different  colours 
(Fe«5tn«;,  v.  v.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  v.  269.)  ; 
and  finally  of  fzold  and  silver  tinsel. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  4.)  The  illustra- 
tion repreaenta  a  figure  of  Vietory, 
from  A  painting  in  the  pyramid  of 
C.  Cestius,  holding  a  simple  ImmU* 
cua  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  eonomt 
lemiuacata  in  the  other. 

3.  A  bandage  of  lint  steeped  in 
lotion  for  applying  to  wounda.  Cel- 
SOB,      98.  Veg.  Vet  it  14. 

LEM'URES.  A  general  name 
for  the  departed  epirits  of  men.  Ac- 
cording to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Romans,  the  soul  was  converted  after 
death  into  a  spirit,  either  beneficent 
or  malign,  aa  the  aetiona  of  the  in- 
dividual had  been  good  or  bad  during 
his  lifetime.  The  good  spirit  then 
becfimo  a  protecting  angel,  and  was 
properly  termed  lar;  the  evil  one  a 
spectre,  or  hobgoblin,  properly  de- 
iignatod  larw,  Bot  aluoogh  lome 
Mangea  plainly  imply  that  the  term 
lemures  meant  departed  ipirita  gene- 
rally, and  without  reference  to  any 
particular  disposition,  yet  a  numWr 
of  others  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  popular  heliet  and  in  the  Ian- 
goage  of  the  oommoii  people,  they 
were  confounded  whli  the  «nMi,  and 
regarded  as  spectres  of  ctiI  omen 
and  of  malicious  propensities.  Ov. 
Fast,  V.  483.  Apul.  Deo  Socrat.  p. 
689.  Augustin.  Civ,  V.  ix.  11.  Pers. 


185.  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  209.  Varro, 
ap.  Non.  «.  V.  p.  1 35. 

LEPEffTA»  LEPIS'TA*  or  LE- 
PASTA  iktrturrh),   A  large  Tceael 

employed  in  early  timea  as  an  acrato- 
phoron^  to  hold  the  wine  before  it 
was  mixed  with  water  for  drinking 
at  table  ( Varro,  de  VU.  Pop.  Rotfu  ap. 
Non.  8.  Siniun,  p.  547.),  and  el  n  loe- 
tiHemnm  amongst  the  Sabine  popn- 
lation.   (Id.  ISS.)  U  waa 

originally  made  of  earthenware,  sub- 
sequently of  bronze,  or  the  precioui 
metals  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  s.  Lepista, 
p.  547.  NaiTius  ap.  Mar.  VictoriD. 
p.  2587.)  s  and  appeare  to  have  poe- 
seaaed  a  ftmn  resembling  what  ia 
generally  conveyed  by  our  term  pan, 
the  name  being  taken  from  the  shell 
of  the  limpet  (\firaO,  after  which  we 
may  assume  that  it  was  modelled. 
LEPORA'RfUM    {\ay  or  po<puwy, 

A  iporren,  or  preserve^  attM^ed  to  a 
coimtry  villa*  and  in  which  not  bares 
alone,  but  other  kinds  of  game,  or 
animals  fercp  natur<F.  were  bred  and 
preserved.  Varro,  R.  Ii.  iii.  12.  1. 
Id.  iii.  3.  1.  GeU.  iL  SO. 

LIBA'Rin&  One  who  eriet  and 
sells  cakee  about  the  streets*  like  our 
muffin  man.    Senec.  Ep.  .56. 

LIBEL'LA.  A  level;  employed 
by  carpenters  and  masons  for  testing 
the  evenness  of  fiat 
It 


of  two  sides 

at  the  top  by  a  cross 
bar,  over  which  a  line  and  plummet 
descend,  as  a  pendulum  ;  so  that 
when  the  instrument  is  placed  up- 
right upon  any  hofiiODtal  sorfcee,  if 
both  legs  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
level,  the  line  and  plomroet  incline 
from  the  centre,  and  show  which 
part  is  too  high  or  too  low.  (Lucret. 
iv.  517.  Plin.  H.N.  viL  57.  Varro, 
R.B.  i.  6.  6.)  The  example  is  taken 
Arom  •  aepnlehral  baa-relicf,  on  whieh 
it  appears  amongst  various  other  tools 
used  in  the  carpenter's  trade. 

2.  A  small  silver  coin  of  the 
Roman  currency,  containing  the 
tenth  part  of  a  denarius,  and,  conse* 
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ciuenlly,  equal  in  value  to  the  a^. 
Varro,  L.L.  v.  174.  Cic.  Hos.  Com,  4. 

LlliEL  LIO.    A  bookseller  j  but 
nther  in  a  derogatory 
who  keeps  a  iNDok  stall  with  os. 
Stat  Syh.  iv.  9.  21. 

LIBEL'LULUS.  Diminutive  of 
LtiDELLUS.    Mart.  Cap.  iii.  71. 

LIBEL'LUS  OiSA/oy).  Diminu- 
tire  of  LiBBB,  a  little  book  ;  but 
with  thia  dlitnictioii,  that  the  ItMiif, 
accurately  speaking,  was  a  book  con- 
sisting of  a  few  leaves  of  parchment 
or  papyrus,  written  aiid  boond  toge- 


ther in  pages,  at  oor  hooka  are  (Suet 
M.  56.  Oie.  Or.  L  SI.  Hor.  Sat  i. 
10.  92.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 

example,  from  a  marble  bas-relief 

2.  Hence  the  word  came  to  have  a 
more  extensive,  though  characteristic 
signification ;  being  used  to  designate 


any  paper  or  document  containing 
an  advertisement,  announcement  of 
a  play  or  gladiatorial  show,  notice  of 


sale,  a  legal  notice,  petition,  or  me- 
morial, all  of  which  were  usually 
written  on  a  ninyle  uluxt^  as  in  the 
anneiced  example,  whieh  represents 
Roman  citijsens  presenting  memorials 
and  petitions  to  M.  Aurelius,  from  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Cic.  An.  xvi.  16.  Mart.  viii.  31. 
l^laut.  Cure.  L  3.  6.  Cic  ViiiL  ii.  38. 

3.  A  bookseller's  shop.  Catull. 
55.  8. 

LIBER  (fiiexot).  Literally,  the 
fine  bark  or  rind  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  which  was  used  for  writing 
upon  ;  whence  it  came  to  signify  the 
work  or  M&  so  written,  which  we 
eaU  a  book.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiil  SI.} 
To  form  this,  a 
sufficient  number 
of  strips  were 
glued  together 
into  one  long 
eontinnoos  sheet, 
whieh,  fat  con- 
venience in  use,  was  made  up  into  a 
cylindrical  roll  (tWunten),  so  that  the 
reader  gradually  undid  it,  as  he  went 
on,  in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
annexed  example,  mm  a  Bompdan 
painting ;  hence  the  expressiona  jmt- 
volutare^  vtioere,  evolvere  librum^  mean 
to  read  a  work.  Cic  AlL  T.  IS. 
Tu8C.  i.  11.  Brut.  87. 

2.  When  the  work  extended  to 
any  length,  and  was  divided  into  se- 
parate parts^  it  was  nsnal  to  roll  np 
the  MS.  contaiidng  eaefa  one  of  these 
parts  into  a  separate  volume ;  which 
was  then  called  a  booky  in  the  same 
sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word 
when  we  say  the  twelve  books  of 
YirgiL  do*  J)w»  ii.  1. 

LIBITI'NA.  The  goddess  in 
whose  temple  all  the  apparatus  and 
paraphernalia  required  for  furnishing 
out  a  funeral  were  kept  •,  whence  the 
word  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
for  the  fonereal  apparatus  (Liv.  xL 
19.  xlL  SI.);  fbf  the  bier  (lecttu  fit" 
nebrix)  upon  which  a  corpse  was  car- 
ried (Mart.  X.  97.  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii. 
11.  §  2. ) ;  and  for  the  trade  of  an 
undertaker  (Val.  Max.  v.  2.  10.). 
S  C  2 
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LIBITINA'RIUS  ( Krcpurr^j).  A 
furnishing  undertaker;  who  let  out 
or  sold  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
required  for  conducting  a  fumiuJ. 
Seoec.  Ben,  vi.  38.  Ulp.  Dig.  14. 
9.  6.  J  8. 

LIBRA  (<rf9^s,  rdkaanw\  A 
balancCy  or  pair  of  scales  ;  of  which 
a  great  many  speciuu-ns,  constructed 
in  different  ways,  j«re  preserved  in 
the  various  cabiueu*  of  antiqui- 
ties. The  timpleit  kind  oonticts  of  i 
a  mere  beam  {jugim)^  with  a  pair  | 
of  scal^  (lances)  at  each  end,  and 
a  rinj?  or  short  chain  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  beam,  as  a  handle 
(an«a)  to  poitie  it  by.    In  some  cases  j 


measuring  unequal  quantities,  but  to 
test  the  jast  weight  of  a  given  qoan- 


r 


—  — 


the  beam  is  fiirnished  with  a  tongue 

or  index  (examen)  working  in  an 
eye  (ntjtrtri  \.  tn  mark  the  variation  in 
weight,  as  is  usual  with  the  modern 
scales.  And  sometimes,  as  iu  the 
mmezed  example,  from  n  Pompeian 
original,  the  beam  is  difided  into 
fractional  parts,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  steel- y;»rfl  (trutiim)^  with  a  weight 
((ef/uijH>nfiium )  attached  to  it.  by 
which  means  the  difference  in  weight 
between  two  objects  is  decided  at 
once,  without  the  neoeisity  of  having 
recourse  to  a  nnmher  of  ftttctbnid 
weights  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Sine  hilaucc  libra.  (MarL  Ca- 
pell.  xi.  ISO.  p>42.)  A  balance  with 
only  one  scale,  but  haviiig  a  hxed 
weight  instead  of  a  scale  attached  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  an  ori- 

final  in  the  Grauflncril  Cabinet  at 
'lorencc.    This  was  not  used  for 


tity  i  and  is  supposed  to  have  bet;D 
employed  at  the  mint,  for  estimating 
the  proper  weight  of  coinage,  and  by 
jewellers,  money-dealers,  ftc* 

3.  A  r:irpenter*s  or  stone-mason's 
/ere/,  fur  which  the  diminutive,  Ll- 
BELLA,  is  more  usual. 

4.  {Aquaria).  A  geometrical  in- 
stniment,  employed  in  taking  the 
levels  of  water.   YitmT.  YiiL  5.  I  • 

5.  A  counterpoise.     ( Plin,  H*  N, 

XVi.  65.)  ^^QriPONDIL'M. 

6.  A  measure  made  of  horn  and 
divided  by  liues  on  the  inside  into 
twelve  fractional  parts  i  employed  far 
measuring  oil.  Galen,  Compo$,  Med, 
per  gen.  i.  17.  vi.  8.  Compare  Hor, 

Sat  ii.  2.  61. 

LIHRA'RIA  (from  LtUr)-,  a 
bookseller's  shop.  GelL  v.  4.  xiii.  au. 

2.  (From  JUdro);  same  as  Lahi- 
mcniA.   Jut.  tL  476. 

LIBRA'RIUM.  A  box  or  case  in 
wliich  books  and  writings  were  kept. 
Cic.  Ml!.  12    Ammian.  xxix.  2. 

L i  B  il  A  li  i  I.  A  class  of  ed  ucated 
slaves  who  were  employed  by  their 
masters  in  different  oocnpations  re- 
qniring  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
acquirements  and  skill ;  such  as  tran« 
scribing  and  binding  books,  making 
extracts,  writing  letters,  acting  as 
librarians.  Hence  they  were  distin- 
guished by  an  e|»diet  denoting  the 
particnlar  serrice  which  each  had 
to  perform ;  as  mnriptor  tihrarhu^  the 
transcriber  or  copyist;  a  studiiSy  who 
made  extracts,  or  performed  the 
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duties  of  secretary  and  co-adjutof  in 
die  studies  or  business  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  ab  cpistolis,  who  conducted 
his  master's  coi  re spondence  in  the 
character  of  au  amaiiueims.  Uor. 

A.  P,  854.  Cic  Agr,  IL  5.  Att  it.  4. 
Suet.  Chuid,  88.  Cic.  Fam.  ztL  21. 
OrelU,  Inscript.  2437. 

2.  Same  as  BIBUOFOI.A.  SeiL^eii. 
Ill  6. 

L I B II A  T  (y  R  E  S.  Professional 
penoos,  employed  by  the  officers  who 
had  the  soperintendeoce  of  the  public 
aqoednctt,  to  make  all  the  necessary 
surveys,  ascertain  the  levels  of  diffe- 
rent sources  of  water,  and  to  re/^ulate 
the  size  of  the  pipes  which  conveyed 
B  supply  of  water  from  the  resenroir 
(eostoBmi)  to  the  Tarious  eatablish- 
nents  and  houses  of  the  city,  in  order 
that  none  might  obtain  more  than 
their  legal  allowance;  which  was  ef- 
fected by  calculating  the  <|uantity  that 
would  pass  through  a  pipe  of  certain 
diameter  In  a  giTen  time.  Plin.  Ep, 
z.  70.  8.  Fkontin.  Aq.  105. 

2.  In  the  army,  soldiers  who  levelled 
and  worked  the  machines  from  which 
missiles  were  discharged ;  like  the 
engineer 8  of  modern  warfare.  Tac. 
Amu  it  20.  xiii.  39. 

LIBRFLS.  The  beam  of  a  balance 
{libra)  ftom  which  the  scales  depend 
(Festus  r.);  whence,  also,  the  ba- 
lance itself  (Aul.  Gell.  xx.  1.9.).  ISee 
the  illustration  s.  Libra,  1. 

LrBUlPJiNS.  Before  the  intro- 
doetion  of  stamped  money,  all  sums 
were  reckoned  by  the  pound  weight, 
and  not  by  the  number  of  pieces; 
whence  the  person  who  weighed  out 
the  amount  to  be  given  for  any  pur- 
chase was  termed  Ubnpens,  the  weigh- 
man.  (XII.  Tab.  ap.  Oell.  zy.  18. 4.) 
Bat  the  name  was  retained  in  alter 
times,  although  the  custom  from 
which  it  arose  had  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  to  designate  the  person  who 
reckoned  up  and  distributed  their  pay 
to  the  soldiery,  whom  we  might  term 
ihequmUr^wHuterofaregimmU,  Plin. 

B,  N.  xxxiii.  13. 

LI'fiUM.  A  sort  of  cake  or  biscuit 


composed  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  oil, 

especially  made  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods  (Cato,  R.  R.  75.  Varro,  R  R, 
ii.  81.) ;  and  also  as  a  birthday  pre- 
sent   Mart  X.  24. 

LIBUR'NA  or  LIBUR'NICA,  sc. 
Namt  (\iSvpifh),  A  vessel  of  war,  con- 
structed after  a  model  invented  by 
the  Illyrian  pirates,  and  introduced 

'  into  the  Roman  navy  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  It  was  built  sharp  fore  and 
aft,  waa  worked  with  one  or  more 
banks  of  oars,  according  to  the  size, 
as  well  as  sails,  had  the  mast  amid 

1  ship,  and  the  levantine  sail  instead  of 
the  common  square  one.    (Veg.  Mil. 

I  V.  7.  Lucau.  iii.  691.  Sil.  Ital.  xiii. 
240.  Schefier,  itfi/.  iVav.  pp.  92.  191.) 
The  smaller  ones  were  used  as  tenders, 
but  the  larger  were  brought  into  line 
for  action.  Though  the  real  build  of 
these  vessels  is  not  positively  authen- 
ticated, the  annexed  figure,  which 
appears  upon  medals,  both  of  Claudius 
and  Domitian,  baa  aofflcient  affinity 


to  the  above  description,  collected 
from  incidental  passages,  to  be  offered 

I  as  a  probable  representation  of  one  of 
the  smaller  class.  ' 

LICIAMEN'TUM.  A  set  of 
leashes  {licia)  in  weaving  ;  that  is,  the 
number  attaclied  to  one  of  the  nxls 
or  *'  heddles."  (Not.  Tires,  p.  160.) 
See  the  next  illustration  and  LiciUM. 
LICIATCyRIUM.   The  rod  upon 

I  which  a  set  of  leashes  (licia)  were 
fiiatened  in  weaving  (Vulg.  1.  Kings, 
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UGO. 


17.  7.).  similar  in  use  and  purpose  to 
the  heddles  of  our  weavers.  The  illus* 
tration  shows  two  leash  rods  upon 


the  primitiTe  lodaiidie  loom  re- 
ferred to  by  Sdictffert  Imdes  R.  ML 

Script,  s.  Tela. 

LrCIl  M  (iuiVos).  A  Icash  em- 
ployed in  weaving,  for  the  purpose  of 
decussatiog  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
■o  M  to  make  an  opening,  toehnieally 
called  a  abed,"  for  the  shuttle  to 
pan  through.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  74. 
xxviii.  12.)  It  consisted  of  a  string 
w  ith  a  loop  at  one  end,  through  which 
a  thread  of  the  warp  was  passed,  each 
thread  through  a  separate  leash  ;  and 
the  whole  nnmber  were  then  fiwtened 
in  alternate  order  upon  two  rods  (/tcia- 
toriii),  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
woodcut ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  to 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  to 
another  ;  so  that  when  the  two  rods 
were  pulled  apart,  they  drew  every 
alternate  thread  of  the  warp  across 
eyery  other  one  in  opposite  directions, 
making  at  the  same  time  an  open- 
ing or  shed  between  them,  through 
which  the  cross-thread  of  the  woof 
wai  eonrered.  The  prooeaa  of  potting 
on  the  leaabea  in  the  manner  deaeribed 
ii  termed  "  entering'*  hj  OUT  Wea- 
vers, and  by  the  Romans  was  de- 
scribed by  the  expressions,  //V  ia  tela 
addere^  or  adnertere.  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
385.  TibulL  i.  C.  79. 

2.  Henoe  any  thread,  string,  or 
band :  as  the  thread  of  a  web ;  a 
string  for  tying  or  suspending  any 
thing  i  a  riband  for  the  hair,  an  en- 


chanted  band,  &c.  Auson.  Ep.  38. 
Ov.  Faat.  iii.  267.  Prudent,  m  ^fm, 
ii.  1104.  Pet.  Sat.  131.  4. 

LICTOR  (jMSdouxos).  A  Uctor  ; 
a  pablie  olBeer  attaehed  fottiei 
of  certain  Roman  magisttates*  wl 
he  preceded  wheneyer  they  weaS 
abroad ;  viz.  twenty-four  for  a  dic- 
tator, twelve  for  a  consul,  decemvir, 
or  tribune  with  military  power ;  six 
te  ft  pnslory  and  one  wr  a  Vestal 
▼irgin.  He  carried  die  ftutm  ele- 
vated on  his  left  ahoolder,  and  a  rod 
(vir^a)  in  the  right  hand,  with  which 
he  removed  any  persons  obstrocting 
the  way,  and  knocked  at 
the  doors  of  those  whom 
the  ma^;istnte  Tisiled. 
In  the  eity  he  wore  the 
toga,  and  carried  the 
fasces  without  the  axe 
{securis),  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  figure 
ftom  ft  bfts*felief  of  the 
Vatican;  but  out  of 
Rome  he  wore  the  mili^ 
tary  cloak  (sarpm  or 
paludamevtvm),  and  had 
the  axe  attached  to  his 
fasces ;  as  shown  bv  the 
figure,  pw  278. ;  wiiieh  also 
the  rod  in  the  right  hand.  MorelL 
Dissert,  de"  Littori.  Milan,  I  Sis. 

LIGO  (Mebc«AAo).  A  sort  of  hoe, 
with  a  long  handle  (Ov.  Pont.  i.  8. 
59.),  and  blade  carved  rather  inwards 
(tacnrtwa^  Stat  iiL  589.X  the 

edge  of  which  was  notched  into  teeth 
ifiacU  dsRlei^omf,  ColomelL  z.  88.> 


The  ftnaesed  figure  is  tnm  an  en* 

graved  gem,  on  which  it  appears  in 
the  hands  of  Saturn,  represented  in 
the  character  of  an  agricultural  serf ; 
and,  strictly  speaking,  when  in  this 
farm  it  was  designated  by  a  name  of  its 
own  ibidenSf  8/«ccAAa),  the  twthpronged 
hoe,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  regular  ligo  was  furnished 
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with  more  than  two  prongs.  But  it 
wUlierve  to  coDvej  ft  genenJ  notion 
of  the  ehaneter  of  the  imtnmient, 
and  to  illoetnte  the  epitheti  Applied 

to  it  io  the  pas<<iagefi  cited  above. 

LIG'LLA  or  LIN'GULA.  Di- 
mmutive  of  Lii^gua  ;  a  little  tongue, 
npplied  in  the  following  characteristic 


1.  (ykdvnj  yXotrrli).    The  wumA- 

piece  of  a  pipe  ( tibia),  which  was 
inserted  between  the  teeth,  like  that 


of  a  modem  clarionet  or  flageolet 
(Plin.  iST.  N.  xxwL  56.  Feitae  «.  Lu- 
gnla.)  The  example  it  from  a  bea- 
reUef: 

2.  A  k'ipri  of  small  spoon,  possessing 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human 
tongue,  emploved  for  eating  sweet- 
meats ( Cato,     il.  84.),  taking  oint- 


HM  nt  out  of  a  bottle,  skimming  certain 
dishes  (Plin,  JJ,N.  xxi.  49.),  and 
variooa  other  purpoeee  for  which  ita 
pecnlinr  Ibrm  adapted  it  (Mart  viiL 
33.  CohnneU.ix.  1j.  3.)  llieezaniple 
is  from  an  original  of  bronze,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Italian  antiquary 
Bellori. 

3.  A  small  tongue  or  It; if- shaped 
eword,  like  the  Oreek  { 4>us,  whieh 
the  Soman  ioldiers  also  need  m  early 
timei,  before  they  had  adopted  the 


long  ftraight  Celtiberian  glaiTe,  gla- 

dius.  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  25.  2.  Varro, 
vii.  1^7.)  The  example  i<?  copied 
from  the  device  on  a  votive  bronze 
shield,  found  at  Pompeii,  formerly 
bel<»igmg  to  a  gladiator  of  the  class 
termed  IZefiartt,  as  the  inaeriptlon 
testifies.  The  trident  (fltscina)  is 
likewise  exhibited  upon  it :  from 
which  we  may  collect  that  the  lietia- 
riu8  made  use  of  the  Itgula  as  well  as 
the  net  and  trident 
4.  The  lapelle  or  lappet  on  eaeh  | 


side  of  a  shoe  {calcevg),  through  which 
the  itringa  {corrigia)  that  tMd  it  OB 
the  Ibot  were  paiaeds 

whence   the  expremon 

demttiere  ligulcui  means,  to  ?^f$^\ 
leave  the   shoes  untied.  ^^*^0mJ 
(Festus,  *.  V.  Juv.  V.  20.  -•mm^^ 
SehoL  Vet  ad  L)  The  example  is 
from  a  Pompeian  yainting. 

5.  The  wedge-bke  end  of  a  lever 
(i'erf>s)  which  is  insertcrl  Tuuler  the 
weight  to  he  raised  ( Vitruv.  x.  3.),  or 
into  any  cavity  or  fixture  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  pressure,  as 
with  the  preea  beam  (prelum)  of  an 
oil  or  wine  press.  Gato,  B,Jt  \B» 
and  illustration     Torco^jir,  1. 

6.  A  tenon  in  carpentry ;  i.e.  a 
projecting  tongue  cut  out  upon  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  end  ot  u  beam,  to 
fit  into  a  wmrHte  or  earitj  of  eorre- 
sponding  form  in  another  timber. 
Colnmell.  viii.  II. 

LIMA  (ptyri)'  A  file  or  ra.^,  of 
the  same  description,  and  for  similar 
uses  as  the  like  instrument  in  our  own 
days.  Phfldr.  iy,  7.  Plin.  Plant  &c. 

LIMA'RIUa  SeePuciNA. 

LIMBA'TUS.  Adorned  with  an 
ornamental  border  or  fimbus,  as  ex- 
plained nnd  illustrated  under  that 
word.  Gaiiien.  ap.  Trebell.  Claud.  1 7. 

LIKBULA'RIUS.  One  who  made 
borden  to  be  sewed  on  to  wearmg 
apparel,  or  on  to  bands  for  the  hair 
or  waist  Plant.  An!,  iii.  5.  45.  In- 
script  on.  Don.  cL  8.  n.  27.  LniBua 

LIMB  US  (wapv^i).  An  ornamen- 
tal bolder  woven  into  the  fkbrie  of  a 
piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to  make  a 
finish  round  the  edges  of  wearing 
apparel.    (Ov.  Met,  vi.   127.  Virg. 

iv.  137.  Servius  ad  I.  Stat. 
AchiU,  i.  330.  It  was  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  pattern,  and  was 
worn  amongst  the  Greeks  by  both 
sexes ;  bj  males  on  the  skirts  of  their 
tunics  (woodcut  5r.  r  Hierontka)  and 
edges  of  the  tlilamys  (woodcut  r. 
p.  155.),  and  by  females  on  most 
articles  of  their  attire ;  as  shown  bv 
an  iaflnitj  of  designs  on  the  Greek 
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fictile  vases,  from  one  of  which  the  ,     4.  The  naio  rope  of  seTenI 
•nnexed  example  Utaken,  But  amongst  j  upon  which  a  haDting  or  fiahing 
the  Romaoab  if  we  may  judge  from  i  is  made,  and  which,  aa  being  m 
the  rarenefi  of  ita  ooemrrence  apoD  j  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  twine 

J9 


the  works  of  art  executed  by  or  for 

that  people,  oven  in  the  Pompeian 
paintings,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  seldom  adopted,  and  its  use  mostl)" 
confined  to  females. 

S.  Hence  an  ornamental  band  for 
the  hair,  worked 
with  a  pattern  in 
embroidery  (Stat 
Achill.  ii.  176. 
Amob.  ii.  72.),  as 
ahown  by  the 
woodcatatp.284. 
«.  Fibula  4. ;  or 

sash  for  the  waist 
(Stat.  7y«.'6.  vi. 
367.),  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
figure  ttom  a  itatne  in  the  Royal 
Mmemn  at  Naplea. 

3.  The  band  or  zodiaeal  circle 
which  contains  the  figorea  of  the 


twelTe  signs,  aa  if  on  an  embroidered 
aash ;  like  the  example  anneied,  from 
a  painting  at  Pompeii.   Varro,  R.  R,  i 

iL  3.  1 


reach- 


of  the  meshes,  served  ai>  a  sort  of 
border  or  edging  to  the  net,  na  ex- 
emplified by  the  annexed  figare  from 

a  Roman  mosaic.    Grat  Cyneg.  25. 

LI  MEN  (/QtjX^O-  The  threshM, 
including  the  sill  and  the  lintel  of  a 
door;  which,  however,  are  M)inetime$ 
distinguished  by  a  special  epithet :  aa 
Hmen  mferior^  the  aiU ;  Umm  mqmrw&r^ 
the  lintel.  Plant  Mert,  v.  1.  1.  Id. 
Cus.  iv.  4.  1.  Vitruv.  vi.  9  and  11.  See 
the  illustrations  *.  Jam  a. 

2.  Limen  or  limina  €(juorum.  The 
threshold  or  doorway  of  the  stalls  in 
the  Cireua,  fWmi  which  the  hones  and 
chariota  came  ont  when  tlu  y  \«  ere 
about  to  start  for  a  race.  Vir^.  .^n. 
V.  310.  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  316.  See  the 
illustration  «.  Cabcer,  2. 

L  r  M  U  S.  A  petticoat, 
ing  from  the  waist  to 
the  Ihet,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  band  or 
stripe  of  purple  colour, 
all  round  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  It  was  the 
proper  costume  of  the 
Popa^  who  ofliciated 
at  the  sacrifice,  and  is 
distinctly  shown  by 
the  annexed  example, 
from  the  Vatican  Vir- 
gil. Virg.  JSn.  xii. 
120.  Senrins  od  h 
Compare  Tiro,  op. 
Cell.  xii.  3. 

LI'NEA.  In  general  a  thread, 
line,  or  string  ;  whence  the  following 
more  special  senses :  — 

1.  (^/u^.  A  Jtahing-line  (Mart 
iii.  58.  28.)  made  <^  strong  hair  (aete, 
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Avian.  Fah.  w.  l.>  or  flax  twisted 
into  thread  ijinum^  Uv.  Met.  xiii. 


^3),  The  example  represents  an 
angler  in  a  Pompeiun  painting. 

2.  A  line  which  sportmien  extended 
itong  a  given  tnel  of  conatry,  vifh  % 
nmnber  of  different  coloured  fenthers 
tied  on  it,  for  the  purpose  of  frighten- 
ing the  frame,  and  to  det<„>r  them  from 
breaking  out  in  the  direcliou  where  it 
was  placed.  Grat.  Ci/neg.  27.  and 
88.  Nemet.  808.  Seme  as  Pobmido. 

8.  (oraB^ri).  A  carpenter't  OT  itone 
mason's  line,  which  is  a  string  covered 
with  chalk,  and  used  for  striking  a 
straiL'ht  mark  upon  a  board  or  slab 
by  which  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
ttw;  or  for  measuring  generally. 
PaUad.  ill  9.  la  VitniT.  tiL  8.  5. 
Cic  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  1. 

4.  Alha  Unea  {ypofx^xr]).  \  rope 
whitened  with  chalk,  and  dniwn  across 
the  opening  of  a  race-coarse  icucut) 


for  the  purpose*  of  making  the  start 
fair.  (Cassiodor.  V'ar,  Ep.  ii'u  51.) 
Its  situation  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  marked  k  on  the  annexed  en«- 
graving,  which  represents  the  groond* 
plan  of  a  sujall  circus,  still  remaining 
in  considerable  preservation,  at  a  sfiort 
distance  from  Home,  on  the  Appian 
way  i  and  is  inserted  on  tiie  authority 
of  a  mosaic  picture  representing  a 
cirens  discovered  at  Lyons,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centorj, 
where  it  is  coloured  white,  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  here  assigned 
to  it.  It  was  kept  taut  until  all  the 
can,  having  left  thehr  stalls  (oarcercf^ 
▲A.  on  plan),  had  arrived  fiurly 
abreast  of  one  another  at  the  line  in- 
dicated, and  until  the  signal  for  a 
start  was  given,  when  it  wai*  slacked 
away  from  one  side,  and  the  race 
commenced.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
contrivance  of  this  kind,  the  eagerness 
of  the  horses  would  have  led  to  a  con- 
stant succession  of  false  starts,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  horse  races  during  the 
Carnival  at  Rome,  where  a  similar 
expedient  is  resorted  to ;  and  au  over- 
eager  horse,  who  hreaks  away  fhnn 
his  trainers,  mshee  a^nst  the  rope, 
which  either  brings  him  up  or  throws 
him  down  \  an  accident  which  is 
actually  represented  as  occurring  to  a 
pair  of  horses  in  the  Ly  uis  mosaic 
ahore  rvfierred  to.  Moreover,  as  this 
rope  was  whitened  with  chalk,  it  is 
often  referred  to  nnder  the  term  Calx 
or  Creta ;  and  as  the  chariots  ran 
ronnrl  the  course,  retttrnhifj  nt  its 
conclusion  to  the  end  from  which 


3Dn  1 


they  started,  all  three  words  are 
figuratively  applied  to  desip-nate  the 
end  of  any  thing;  particularly  of  life, 
the  chances  and  accidents  of  which 


!  both  poets  and  artists  were  fond  of 
assimilating  to  the  casualties  of  a 
race.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  79.  Cic.  Sen, 
23.  TuMC.  I  8. 

3  D 
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5  A  string  of  pearls,  wliich.  under 
the  extravasrant  habits  of  the  empire, 
were  sometimes  cast  among  the  peo- 
ple fat  A  ■enmble^  at  tne  public 
garnet  of  the  circus,  ftc  Blart  TiiL 
78.  Compare  Suet.  A'^ro,  11.  Tertull. 
Ilab.  Mil.  9.  rip.  Dig.  9.  2.  27. 
Compare  Missili\. 

6.  A  line  described  upon  the  face 
of  a  sun-dial  (^solarium),  and  marked 
with  the  varioos  hours, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  time 
of  day  by  the  shadow 
which  the  index  (gno- 
mon) cast  upon  it.  The 
illustration  represents  an 


aacient  son-dial  engraved  r" 
upon  a  silver  cop  found    — -Jl*^ 
at  Porto  d'Ansio. 

7.  A  line  or  incision  cut  across 
the  seats  ((jradus,  scfliliu)  in  a  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  or  circus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  the  exa^  space 
which  each  person  was  entitled  to 
occupj,  and  prevent  inooiiTenient 
crowding  or  selfish  engrossment. 


1  VNi  U  V  C 

_.  1  . 

(Or.  Amor.  iii.  2.  19.  Id.  A.  Am. 
i.  141.  Quint.  xL  3.  133.)  These 
lines  are  still  discernible  in  the  am- 
phitheatres at  Pompdl  and  Pola, 
A-om  which  last  the  annexed  illus- 
tration is  taken  ;  it  represents  one  of 
the  large  blocks  of  marble  which 
formed  the  cavea  divided  by  lines 
into  stalls  Ibr  six  occupants,  some  of 
whose  initials  are  carved  npon  the 
seat. 

LINGUA.  The  mouth-piece  of  a 
pipe.    (Plin.  H,  N,  x,  43.)   Same  as 

LlOULA,  1. 

2.  The  short  end  of  a  lever.  (Vi- 
tmr.  z.  8.  2.)  Same  as  Ligula,  5. . 

LINGULA.     A  vulgar  and  in- 
correct  writing  for  LiooLA;  which 
Mart  xiv.  120. 


LI'NIGER.  In  a  general  sense, 
wearinfj  linen  garments  ;  but  the  word 
is  specially  used  to  designate  the 
Egvptian  goddess  bis  (dSea  Imigera^ 
Orid.  Met  I  747.);  and  a  certain 
class  of  priests  ministering  in  her 
temples,  who  went  bald-headed  and 
naked  as  far  as  the  waist.  Inflow 
which  they  were  covered  with  a  long 
linen  petticoat;  whence  they  are 
styled  ttnigeri  iiahL  (Bfart  xiL  29. 
18.  Juv.  SaL  ri.  5W.)  Both  these 
characteristics  are  exemplified  by  the 
annexed    figure,   represcotiog  an 


Egyptian  priest  of  the  kind  described, 
from  a  painting  in  the  temple  of  Isis 

at  Pompeii. 

LINIPHIA'Rirs,  MNIPH'IO, 
and  Ll'NYPHUS  (Aif-oi^oy).  A 
linen  weaver.  Hadrian,  in  Ep,  ap. 
Vopisc.  SatuTH.  8.  Cod.  Theodos.  x. 
20.  8. 

LINOSTE'MA.    A  febric  made 

of  thread  and  wool  mixed  ;  the  warp 
(sfamni)  of  thread,  the  web  {mblemen) 
of  wool.    Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  22.  17. 

l.INTEA'MEN.  (Apul.  Met.  xi. 
p.  245.  Lamprid.  Bfag.  26.)  Same 

as  LiNTEUM. 

LINTEA'RIUS  (Xiroic^K)-  A 
linen  draper ;  or  hawker  of  linen 
goods  for  sale.  Hip.  Dig.  14.  4.  5. 
Cod.  Theodos.  10.  20.  16. 

LINTEA'TUSL  Clothed  m  Imck, 
as  contradistinct  ttcm  wool  or  cotton. 
Liv.  X.  38.  Festn8»  a.  Legiow  Senec 
V.  B.  27. 

LIN'TEO.  A.  litUH  weaver.  Plaut. 
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Aul.  iii.  5.  38.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
vii.  14. 

LINTE'OLUM  imyior).  Any 
small  linen  <dotb  ;  thence,  especially, 
a  napkitif  or  a  handkerchief.  Plaut 
Ep.  ii.  2,  48.  Plin.  //.  A^.  ix.  45. 
Apul.  Apol.  pp.  490.  494.)   See  Su- 

I>ARIOLUM. 

UNTER.  A  boat  used  chiefly 
in  manhy  placet,  or  wtten  nbonnd- 
ing  in  shallows  (Tibnll.  iL  5.  34,}  i 

for  the  traDsport  of  produce  upon 
rivers,  or  of  cattle  and  soldiers  acmss 
them  (Liv.  xxi.  27.);  for  supporting 
a  bridge  of  boats  (Cas.  B.  G.  i, 
IS.);  and  other  similar  purposes. 
It  was  rowed  with  oars  (Cas. 


B»  O.  Tii.  60.%  not  punted ;  and,  as 
it  had  bat  a  slight  draught,  withoat 
being  flat-bottomed,  could  not  haye 
been  very  steady  in  the  water; 
whence  Cicero  (Unit.  60.)  quizzes 
an  orator  who  swayed  bis  body  to 
and  fro  while  speaking,  by  saying 
that  he  made  nse  of  a  limter  for  his 
pulpit  The  example  represents  a 
Roman  soldier  transporting  wine 
casks  across  a  river  in  one  of  these 
boats,  from  the  Column  of  Trajan. 

2.  A  tray  or  trough  employed  at 
the  vintage  fbr  carrying  grapes  flrom 
the  Tinejard  to  the  Tat  in  which  the 
juice  was  trodden  ont  by  the  feet ; 
doubtless  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  boat  juit  de- 
scribed. Cato,  U.  U.  xi.  5.  TibuU. 
i  3.  28.  Yirg.  Georg,  L  262. 

LIN'TEUM  (hMrny  OeneraUy, 
any  cloth  made  of  linen ;  but  Pliny 
{H»A.  xii.  22.)  applies  the  same  term 
to  cotton  fabrics.  Specially,  a  toire/, 
nai>kin,  or  handkerchief  (Plant.  j\f()st. 
i.   3.    110.  Catull.  xii.  3.   11.  14.), 


same  as  Si'darfi  m  ;  a  curtain  to 
close  the  bides  ot  a  /tc/ica,  or  palan- 
quin (Mart  il  67.),  same  as  Pla- 
GULA ;  the  sail  of  a  ship^  which  was 
made  of  strips  of  cloth  sewed  together 
(Virg.  yfc'n.  iii.  686.  Liv.  xZTlii. 
45.),  same  as  Vklusi. 

L1NTUA41IUS.  One  who  rows 
a  IgrIov    Ulp.  Dig.  4.  9.  1. 

LINTRieULUa  (Cic  AiL  x. 
10.)    Diminutive  of  LiNTSR. 

LI  NUM  (A(i'oi').  Flax;  thence 
any  tbincr  made  with  flax  ;  as,  a 
sewing  thread  (Celsus,  vii.  14.);  a 
fishing  line  (Ovid.   Mel,  xiii  ii23. 

LnBA,  1.);  a  string  of  pearls  (Tor- 
toll.  LiNEA,  5.);  a  string  bound 

round  the  tablets  (tabella)  npoD 
which  letters  or  any  other  document 
were  written,  and  tlu  n  tied  in  a  knot 
over  which  the  seal  was  affixed  (Cic 
Cat.  ill  5.  Plant  Baeek  It.  3.  79— 
111.);  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which 
were  made  of  string.  Or.  Virg. 
Jut. 

LITER A'TUS.  Markul  or  let- 
tered; especially  applied  to  any  ob- 
ject of  use  or  ornament  which  has  the 
maker's  or  owner's  name  inscribed 
upon  it  (Plant        iw.  4,  111;  114. 


lb.  u.  5.  21.),  as  in  the  annexed  and 
many  other  articles,  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  lettei^  are  L«  Amsidiooo 
upon  the  handle. 

2.  Branded  i  meaning  a  slave 
marked  on  the  forehead  for  thieving 
or  running  away  (Plant  Cst.  ii.  6. 
49.);  also  termeil  tiMcr^flHf,  nolsfiii^ 
sti^mtsus. 

3.  Lettered;  meaninf;  versed  in 
letters  ;  applied  to  an  educated  slave, 
whose  literary  knowledge  and  ac- 
quirements were  turned  to  account 
by  his  master  in  a  Yariety  of  ways, 
as  a  librarian,  render,  amanuensis, 
secretary,  &c.  Orbilius  ap.  Suet 
Gramm.  4. 

4.  {ypcniiuKTuc6s).    A  grcmmarioMi 

3  D  2 
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1.  e.  a  tdiolar  wbo  employs  himself 

in  ■writing  notes  and  commentaries 
upon  the  works  of  other  authors. 
Neuos.  op.  Suet.  Gramm.  4. 

LITHOSTRO'TUM  {KiB6<rrpv- 
▼or).  Literally,  paved  wiih  tiamet; 
whence  the  paTement  of  a  Roman 
road,  whieh  was  laid  with  polygonal 
bUxrks  (if  volcanic  formation  (siUx)  ; 
or  of  any  flat  open  square,  like  an 
area,  or  a  /omm,  which  were  paved 
with  broad  sqoare  flags ;  or  the  floor 
of  a  hoilding^  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  which  is  formed  with 
slabs  of  porphyry  and  jaune  an- 
tique ;  were  all  lithostrota  in  a  generic 
sense.  But  the  word  is  mostly  ap- 
plied, in  the  passages  wfaieli  renain, 
to  the  ▼arioos  kinds  of  ornamental 
pavements  which  po  by  the  common 
name  of  mosaic  with  us  ;  more  espe- 
cially to  those  which  were  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  stone  or  marbles  of 
natural  colours,  as  contradistinguished 
frooi  those  which  were  made  ca  glass 
or  composition,  artificially  stabed  to 
imitate  different  tints.  Varro,  R.  R. 
iii.  1.  10.  PUn.  H.N.  xxxvi.  fiO.  Ca- 
pitol. Gord.  :32.  and  the  various  names 
enumerated  iu  the  Classed  Index. 

LIiriCEN.  One  who  plays  the 
trumpet  called  Utuus.  (Varro^  L.  L. 
V.  91.  Cato,  ap.  GefL 
XX.  2.  Ammian.  xiv. 

2.  )  The  liticines 
formed  a  corporation 
{collegium)  at  Rome; 
and  the  instmment 
they  played,  as  well 
OR  the  costume  which 
they  wore,  is  exhibi- 
ted by  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  sepul- 
chral marble^  having 
the  following  inscrip- 
tion undenieath — M. 
Julius  Victor  ex  coixKaio  liti- 
CINUM.  The  piece  of  drapery  over 
the  front  of  the  chest  is  singular  ;  but 
a  Roman  soldier,  on  a  bas-relief 
published  by  Da  Chonl  (GsffrasMt 
ties  Romains),  wears  a  CBpe  of  the 
same  description. 


LIT'UUS.  A  brass  trumpet,  with 
a  long  straight  stock,  like  the  tulni, 
but  furnished  at  its  furthest  extre- 
mity, with  a  curved  joint  like  the 
Imccina  or  coniM.  (Festus,  «.  r.  GelL 
T.  8.  Sen.  €Bd.  admteo  arc. 
Hor.  Ovid.  Cie.  Viig.)  The  en- 
graving represents  an  original  dia« 


covered  in  clearing  the  bed  of  the 
river  Wiiham,  near  Tattershall,  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived resembles  precisely  the  instru- 
ment held  by  the  lilicen  in  the  pre- 
ceding iUnslration.  It  is  rather  more 
than  four  feet  long^  made  of  brass, 
iu  three  joints,  like  a  modem  floteb 
and  has  been  gilt. 

2.  An  augurs  wamf  (Virg.  JEn. 
vii.  187.);  which  was  a  short  stick 
{brevis,  GelL  v.  8.),  bent  faito  a  twisi 
at  the  end,  like  one  aide  of  a  bis]iop*a 
crosier,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  model.  Li  v.  i.  18. 
Cic.  Dir.  I.  17.  It  was  used  for  de- 
scribing or  marking  out  imaginary 
divisions  in  the  heavens,  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  divination;  and  received  its 
name  firom  a  certain  resemblance 


I 


which  it  bore  to  the  military  instru- 
ment last  described  (Porphyr.  ad 
Hor.  Od.  i.  L  23.  Cell.  I.e.  OrelU 
ad  Cic.  /.  c. )  ;  but  in  works  of  art, 
the  end  of  it  is  not  formed  with  a 
gentle  curve,  like  the  trumpet  and 
the  ahepherd'a  crook  (jMAoa),  bat  ia 
always  twisted  into  a  spiral  ahape* 
like  the  annexed  etanplea ;  one  of 
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which  represents  the  instrument  itself, 
from  the  frieze  on  an  ancient  temple 
under  the  Capitol  at  Home  (supposed 
temple  of  Setoni),  and  the  other,  an 
angnr  with  the  wand  in  his  hand, 
from  a  medal  of  K*  Antoninofc 

LIX.E.  Camp  followers ;  persons 
of  free  birth,  who  followed  an  army 
into  the  field  with  the  object  of  sup- 
plying the  soldiery  with  goods  and 
pnmakma  of  Tanoos  kinda,  as  a 
aooroe  of  individual  profit  Lit. 
zzzix.  1.  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  2. 

2.  By  Apuleius  (^f€t.  i.  p.  18.), 
servants  or  attendants  upon  a  magis- 
trate, such  as  the  lictors. 

LOCA'RIUM.  The  priee  or 
sum  paid  for  lodgings  at  an  inn  or 
lodging  house.    Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  15. 

LOCA'RH.S.  One  who  makes  a 
profit  by  relinquishing^  his  seat  at  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  such 
as  the  circus,  theatre,  &c  to  another 
who  arriTes  too  late  to  find  room. 
Mart  V.  24. 

LOCEL'LIJS.  Diminutive  of  Lo- 
CUI.U8.  Mart.  xiv.  13.  Pet.  Sat.  140. 
Val.  Max.  vii.  8,  9.  Any  small 
box  or  case. 

LOCULABfEN'TUlf.  Generally, 
any  case,  reoeplacle,  or  loeker  cu- 
vided  into  separate  compartments 
(Vitruv.  X.  9.  5.  and  6  );  thence 
more  specially,  and  in  the  plural,  an 
open  bookcase  covering  the  sides  of 
a  iwim  ftom  top  to  bottom,  and  di» 
Tided  into  a  nmnber  of  sepante  eom- 
partments,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
aet  of  book  shelves  (Senec.  TranquUL 
9.)  ;  also,  a  set  of  nests  in  a  dove- 
cote or  pigeon-house  (Columell.  viii. 
8.  3.);  and  a  hive  for  bees.  Id. 
iz.  IS.  9. 

LOCULUa   A  co^  hi  which 

I  1 


the  body  was  deposited  entire,  when 


not  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  funeral 
pile.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1.  Plin.  //.  N. 
vii.  16.  Id.  vii.  2.)  The  illustration 
represents  a  coffin  of  haked  clay, 
with  the  plan  of  the  interior  nnder^ 
neath,  in  which  the  shaded  part  is  a 
raised  sill  for  the  head  of  the  corpse 
I  to  rest  upon  ;  and  tlie  round  hole,  a 
receptacle  for  aromatic  balsams,  which 
were  poured  into  it  through  a  cor- 
responding orifice  on  the  outside  of  the 
shdL  A  marble  coffin  of  more  ela- 
borate design  is  introduced  at  p.  196. 

2.  A  common  wooden  box,  in 
which  the  dead  bodies  of  poor  people 
and  criminals  were  carried  ouL 
Fulgent  Plane  «.  Sandafnla. 

3.  A  crib  or  compartment  in  a 
manger,  whether  of  stone,  marMe, 
or  wood,  in  which  the  allowance  of 
each  animal  was  separately  deposited. 


I  in  order  that  a  greedy  brute  might 
not  poach  yxyon  its  neighbour,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  the  interior  of  an 
ancient  stable  in  the  bay  Centorbi,  in 
Sicily.    Veg.  Vet  ii.  28.  4. 

4.  A  small  cabinet,  box,  or  case, 
divided  into  separate  compartments  ; 
soch  as  we  should  call  a  duks  in 
which  money,  keys,  valuables,  and 
things  of  small  size  were  deposited 
for  safe  custody.  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
175.  Juv.  i.  89.  Plin.  //.  A',  xiv.  14. 

5.  A  case  divided  into  separate 
compartments,  in  which  the  Roman 
boys  eurried  their  books,  writing 
materials,  and  other  necesniies  to 
school.    Hor.  Sat.  \.  6.  74. 

LODI  CULA.    Diminutive  of 
I     LODIX.    A  coarse  and  rough 
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LOOEUM* 


LOBICA« 


sort  of  blaDket,  chiefly  manufactured 
at  Verona  (Mart.  xiv.  152.);  used 
as  an  outside  wrapper  (Suet  Aug. 
83.)  ;  as  a  counter[)ane  for  a  bed 
(Juv.  vi.  195.);  aud  us  a  rug  for  the 
floor.   Pet  Sat  20.  2. 

LOGE'UM  iXoyttov).  (Vitruv. 
V.  7.)  Properly,  a  Greek  word,  for 
whirli  the  Latin  expression  is  PUL- 
PlTUM  ;  which  sec. 

LOMEN  TUM.  A  wash  or  paste 
fbr  the  sluo,  made  of  beta  meal  and 
rice  worked  up  together,  wbldi  the 
Roman  ladies  applied  to  their  faces 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  wrin- 
kles, and  giving  a  clear  tint  and 
smoothness  to  the  skin.  Mart,  iii. 
42.  Compare  Pallad.  xi.  14.  9. 

LONGU'RIUa  A  very  long 
straight  pole,  employed  foot  making 
divisions  or  fences  in  a  meadow 
(Varro,  li.  R,  i.  14.  2.)  ;  as  a  swing- 
ing bar  for  separating  the  horses  in  a 
stable,  which  the  uucients  did  not 
divide  into  stalls  (Varro,  H.  22.  ii.  7. 
10.) ;  as  a  handle  for  the  faix  mura- 
liM  (Cas.  B.  iii.  14.)  :  or,  indeed,  for 
any  purpose  to  whidi  soch  an  ol^ect 
was  adapted. 

LORA.    See  Lura. 
LORA'RIUS.    A  slave  who  in- 
flieted  the  punishment  of  flogging 
upon  his  fellow 
slaves  with 
twisted     ropes  SY\^ 
or    thongs  of 
leather,  at  the 
command  of  his 
master.  A  cha- 
racter of  this 
kind  was  fre- 
quently intro- 
duced upon  the 
Rtmian  eomic 
stage  (GelL  z. 
3.    8.  Plant 
Capt,    Act.  i. 
Sc.  2.),  and  is 
exhibited  in  the 
illustration  an- 
nexed, flrom  a  marble  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting a  scene  from  some  play. 
The  entire   composition  contains 


three  more  figures,  a  yonng  girl 
playing  the  double  pipes,  and  two  old 
men,  one  of  whom,  the  master  of  the 
slave,  is  about  to  chastise  him  in  a  tit 
of  anger  with  his  stick,  but  is  held 
back  by  his  friend;  whilst  the  slavey 
in  flying  fVom  his  master,  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  lorarius^  who  is  rfr> 
presented  w  ith  a  twisted  thong  in  his 
raised  ami,  with  which  he  is  about  to 
punish  his  crouching  comrade. 

LORPCA  (d<^M).  The  term 
used  generally  to  dengnate  a  piece  of 
defensive  armour,  which  covered  the 
breast,  back,  belly,  and  sides  as  far 
as  the  waist ;  including  the  cuirass 
or  corselet  of  leather  or  metal,  plain, 
scaled,  laminated,  ringed,  and  quilted ; 
the  coal  of  mail ;  and  the  loose  doub- 
let, or  flexible  Imen  shirt ;  all  of 
which  are  separately  deseribed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  :  — 

1,  {yvaKodiipa^).  The  Greek  cui- 
rass of  the  most  ancient  period,  made 
out  of  two  separate  and  dirtinct  pieeea 
of  metal,  modelled  to  the  form  of  die 
owner;  one  of  which  fitted  the  breast 
and  upper  region  of  the  belly,  the 
other  tlie  back  and  loins ;  the  two 
being  fastened  upon  the  person  by  a 
number  of  clasps  or  buckles  (JibuUt, 
irtpiyvat)  down  the  sides,  and  with  a 


shoulder  strap  or  epaulette  acrose  the 
top  of  each  shoulder.  Each  of  these 
plates  was  termed  a  yvoKov.    'J' he 

annexed  woodcut  represents  a  pair  of 
bronze  originals  discovered  in  a  tomb 
at  Pa;stum  ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
Pausanias  had  nerer  seen  a  cniraas 
of  this  kind,  excepting  in  pictnree 
(Paus.  X.  26.  2.) ;  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  value  and  antiquity  of  the 
cimen  here  copied. 
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2,  (dwpa^  ardBios  or  (rrarus).  The 
enirais  usually  worn  by  generals  and 
superior  officers, 
both  Greeks 

and  Romans, 
suhst'tiut'Ltly  to 
the  Homeric  pe- 
riod ;  so  termed 
becaose  H 
would  stand  by 
itself  when  ta- 
ken off  and 
placed  upon  the 
ground.  Like 
the  last  men- 
tioned, it  was  in  reality  formed  of 
two  pieces*  but  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple, being  joined  together  by  the 
armourer  on  the  right  side  with  hinges 
(7t77Ai//iot),  made  by  inserting  a  pin 
throngh  a  series  of  sockets,  so  Uiat 
they  wonld  open  and  shot  for  putting 
off  or  on  with  convenience  and  ex- 
pedition. The  joinings  arc  clenrly 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  an  eijiiestrian  statue  of  N.  Bal- 
bus  found  at  Herculaneum  i  and  upon 
a  statue  of  the  Pio-Clementine  Mu- 
senin  (iii.  11.),  similarly  accoutred, 
they  are  represented  witn  eqtial  dis- 
tinctness and  precision.  The  cuirass, 
as  here  exhibited,  which  was  made  of 
Tery  thick  leather,  bronze,  or  other 
metals,  eoMtitntes  the  Mea  itself; 
hut  the  abdomen,  the  thighs,  the  del- 
toid muscle,  and  the  arm-pits,  which 
would  l)e  completely  exposed  when 
the  arm  was  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  breast,  were  protected  by  a  series 
of  leather  straps  (irripvyts)^  usually 
appended  to  it  round  the  arm-holes 
aod  lower  rim  of  its  two  plates,  which 
fell  oyer  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
like  a  sleeve,  and  over  the  thighs, 
like  a  kilt,  as  exhibited  in  the  illus- 
tration s.  Legatus. 

3.  (^(ipa^  AfviSttiT^f).  A  corselet 
of  scale  armour  in  which  the  scales 
(tquama;  Virg.  Mn»  ix*  707.  xi.  487. 
Sil.  Ital.  i.  r)27.),  composed  of  horn 
or  metal,  aiul  sewed  on  to  a  basis  of 
leather  or  quilted  linen,  were  formed 
to  imitate  the  scales  of  a  Juth  (Ac- 


which  are  mostly  circnlar  at  their 
bottom  edges,  and  overlap  one  another 


in  regular  succession,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  one  of  the  tro- 
phies on  Trajan's  (\ilumn. 

4.  (^ctfpa{  <^Mhon6s).  A  corselet 
of  scale  armour,  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  last,  similarly  at- 
tached, but  having  its  Sttles  formed 
to  imitate  those  of  a  serpent  (<po\is. 
C.'onipare  Ov.  Met.  iii.  G3.  Prudent. 
Hamart.  423.  squamosum  thoraca  de 
pelle  colubra),  which  are  mostly  an- 
pdar  at  their  extremities,  and  oTcrlap 
m  a  kttenge  shape,  so  that  one  of  the 


angles  points  downwards  in  the 
ner  exhibited  by  the  annexed  exam- 
pie,  from  the  Column  of  Antoninus, 
which  resembles  exactly  the  scales  of 
the  nttle  snake,  the  common  viper, 
and  many  other  reptiles. 

5.  Lorica  plumaia.  (Justin.  zlL 
2.)  A  corselet  of  similar  character 
to  the  two  preceding,  but  having  the 
plates  of  metal  which  cover  it  formed 
to  imitate  the  feathers  of  a  bird  (piu- 
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mo'.  Virg.  .^n.  xi.  770.  Sallust 
Fragm,  ap.  Serv.  ad  /. ),  instead  of 


SCtles,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
now  inserted  on  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  plates  are  not  so  angular  at 
their  eztmnitiei  at  tbe  lail  example, 
nor  so  regularly  diipoied  as  tbe  one 
which  precedes  it. 

6.  Lorica  serta,  or  hamis  conserta. 
(Nepos.  xi.  1.  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  467.  v. 
259.  Sil.  Ital.  V.  140.)  A  corselet 
alao  of  aeale  annmir,  but  In  whUdi  tbe 
plates  <tf  bone  or  metal^  bistead  erf 
being  sewn  on  to  a  leather  or  quilted 
jerkin,  were  fastened  to  one  another 
bv  means  of  wire  rings  or  hooks 
{Kama;) ;  of  which  the  annexed  en- 
graving affords  a  specimen,  from  an 


original  fragment  found  at  Pompeii. 
The  plates  are  nf  bone  ;  and  each  has 
two  holes  near  the  upper  edges, 
through  which  the  connecting  wire 
link  is  passed,  as  shown  on  a  large 
acale  bj  tbe  rigbt-band  part  of  the 
engraying ;  hut  when  tbe  parts  are 
put  together,  these  are  covered  and 
protected  by  the  circular  end  of  an- 
other plate  which  laps  over  them,  as 


shown  by  the  smaller  pattern  on  tbe 

left  hand. 

7.  A  cuirass,  formed  by  two  broad 

{>IateB  of  metal  across  the  chest,  and 
ong  flexible  bands  (Ananur)  of  steel 
orer  tbe  sboolders,  and  round  tbe 
waist ;  so  arranged,  that  while  they 
fitted  closely  to  the  shape  of  the 
wearer,  they  would  adapt  themselves 
to  all  his  motions,  by  slipping  under 
and  over  one  another,  aa  tbe  arms 
were  raised,  or  tbe  lidy  bent,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
the  Column  of  Trajan.  The  charac- 
teristic name  by  which  cuirasses  of 
this  kind  were  distinguished  has  not 


sorW^ed;  but  tbe  otjeet  itself  is  of 
▼ery  common  occmrrenee  on  Ibe  tfi- 
ompbal  arches  and  columns.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  constituted  the  ordinary 
armour  of  the  common  legionary 
soldier  under  the  empire ;  for  it  is 
never  worn  by  the  superior  officers, 
bat  always  by  the  gregarians,  whose 
rank  is  understood  finom  tbe  duties 
they  perform  when  not  enp:aged  with 
the  enemy;  such  as  felling  timber 
for  stockades,  building  forts,  trans- 
porting provisions,  &c.  Some  writers 
iMiTe  recognised  this  as  tbe  eniram  of 
serpents*  scales  (^sAiSsir^s;  Na  4.% 
I  to  which  it  does  not  pomcss  snflteient 
I  resemblance. 

I  8.  (3(tfpa4  akvaiZ<t}T6s).  A  shirt  of 
'  chain  mail,  formed  by  a  regular  series 
of  links,  connected  togeUier  into  a 
continnons  chain  (d\writ ;  wuiBi  loriea 
catena,  Val.  Flacc.  233.).  It  was 
worn  by  the  hastatt  under  the  repub- 
lic (Polyb.  vi.  2n  )  ;  and  is  repre- 
1  sented  on  some  of  the  cavalry  sol- 
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<lit>i-«5  in  tlio  slabs  wliicli  wciv  r. - 
inovocJ  from  the  Arch  of  Tnyan  to 


decorate  the  one  built  hj  Conitttitine 
nMr  the  ColiMam,  as  well  at  on  the 

annexed  figare,  from  the  colamn  of 
A.ntonina8  ;  in  which  the  minuteness 
of  the  touches,  as  well  as  the  close 
and  elastic  fit  of  the  shirt,  are  evi- 
dMtly  Intended  to  characterize  a  coat 
oT  cbain  maiL 

9.  Lorica  Ihtlca  (pdpti^  ^iimt).  A 

loose  jacket  of  linen,  aerenl  folds 

tbick,  steeped  in 

▼inegar  and 

salt  (NiceL  Cho- 

niaL  ScripL 

SjfxanL  p.  247. 
"Paris.  1647.); 
more  especially 
worn  by  the 
Oriental  nations, 
bot  also  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Nepos, 
Jphicr.  1.  Suet.  Galb.  19.  Li  v.  iv.  20. 
Arrian.  TV/c^.  p.  14.).  It  is  frequently 
represented  on  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Antonine,  similar  to  the  annexed 
example,  as  a  long  doublet,  reaching 
bdow  the  hips,  easily  yielding  m  the 
body  bends,  and  fitting  nther  loosely 
OD  the  figure. 

10.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  is 
also  applied  to  any  thing  which 
serves  as  a  covering,  protection,  or 
defence  Ibr  what  Is  Mund  or  under 
It;  such  as  the  coating  of  cement 
upon  a  wall  (Yitruv.  ii.  8.  18.  tIL  1. 
4.),  and  a  breastwork  which  serves 
as  a  screen  or  fortification  (Tac 


Ann.  iv.  49.  Compare  Veg.  Mil  it. 

28.);  kc. 

;  LOHICA'TUS  (jfet^poKia^jiivoi). 
.  Armed  with  a  cuirass,  corselet,  or 
•  coat  of  mail,  as  described  in  the  yari* 
I  ons  paragraphs  of  the  last  article,  and 

shown  by  the  woodcuts,  pp.  144.  159. 
ITS.  .130.,  and  many  others  in  the 
course  of  these  pages. 

2.  LuricaluM   eques.     (Li v.  xxiii. 

19.)  Same  as  Cataphractvs. 

3.  Lorieatui  elephas,     (Hirt.  B 
A  fr.  72.)    An  elephant  equipped  for 

battle,  by  having  a  breast-work,  or 
tower  for  armed  men  upon  his  back, 
like  the  annexed  example,  from  an 


engraved  gem.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  almost  impenetrable  hide  of  this 
animal  wonld  not  require  the  assist- 
ance of  armour,  like  the  horse  ;  and 
Polybius  (Fr.  Hist.  22. )  uses  the  di- 
minutive boipdKiov  (loricula)  for  the 
breast -work  of  a  tower  on  an  ele- 
phant's back. 

4.  Cteted  irlth  cement  Varro, 
R.R,  i.  57.  1. 

LORICULA  (dii^ior).  Dimin* 
utive  of  LoRTPA  ;  especially  a  slicrbt 
breast-work  or  fort  iti  cat  ion.  Hirt, 
B.  G.  viii.  9.  Veg.  Mil  i.  57. 

LORUM  (/auU).  In  general,  any 
strap  or  thcog  of  leather;  whence 
applied  more  spedally  In  the  following 
senses : 

1.  The  rein  of  a  bridle  for  riding 
or  driving.  Virg.  Ov.  Juv.  See 
Fbendm,  Uabena. 

2.  A  long  rem  or  rope  with  which 
the  ancient  nnntsman  used  to  keep  in 
his  dog,  whilst  tracking  the  lair  of  ft 
wild  beast.  Its  object  was  to  prevent 
the  hound  firom  ranging,  from  starting 
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his  prey  too  toon.  Mid  firom  dotbg 
with  it  before  the  hontsmso  oonld 


come  up  to  his  assistance,  ft  was  of 
considerable  length,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  coils  in  tiio  annexed  example* 
from  a  sepnlchral  marble  in  the 
Mnsenmof  Verona;  and  the  dog  by 
this  means  also  led  on  his  master  at  a 
convenient  distance  to  the  lair,  which 
be  traced  by  scent.  Plin.  //.  A'',  viii. 
61.  Orat  Vifneg,  213.  Senec.  ThjfuL 
497. 

3.  The  leathern  bvBa  and  thong 
which  attached  it  to  the  neck  ;  worn 
by  the  children  of  plebeians.  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiii.  4.  Juv.  y.  164.  See 
Bulla,  4. 

4.  The  thong  by  whieh  a  hetka 
was  suspended  npon  the  poloi  (oate* 
res\  which  rested  upon  the  sboidden 
of  the  bearers  (Mart.  ii.  57.),  as  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  Asser,  1.  ; 
also  bv  which  any  burden  was  sus- 
pendea  ftom  the  pkakmga  (Vitruv. 
X.  9. 7  aad  8.),  aa  exphunedand  Ulna- 
trated  a.  Fualamqa  and  Pkalan- 

OARn. 

5.  The  leather  thong  by  which  a 
boxing  glove  was  fastened  round  the 
arm.  Prop.  iii.  14.  9.  and  illustration 
a.  Cmbvvb. 

r>  A  thong  of  twiated  leather  with 
which  slaves  were  punished  (Plant 
Ps.  I  2.  13.  Tor.  Ad.  ii.  I.  2S.)  by 
the  I#OBARiD8  ;  which  see. 

7.  The  girdle  of  Venus.  Mart.  vi. 
SI.  Same  aa  Cxarna. 


LUCER'NA  (A^O-  An 
lamp,  aa  eontradiitinet  ham  etrndek, 

a  candle ;  gene- 

rally  made  of  (jT^- 
terra -cotta  or  ' 
bronze,  with  a 
handle  at  one 
end,  a  nosale 
(myxay  for  the  wick  (^ellychnhm)  at 
the  other,  and  an  orifice  in  the  centre 
for  pourinp  in  the  nil  ;  and  when  in 
use  intende<l  to  be  plaeed  upon  some 
other  piece  of  furniture,  or  on  a  tall 
upright  stem  (Candblabbvh  2.),  or 
suspended  by  ehaina  from  n  lamp- 
holder  (Ltchnvchus),  or  froaa  the 
ceiling.  Of  course  they  were  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  pat- 
terns, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
materials  and  the  taste  <^  the  artist 
who  designed  them;  hot  howgfcr 
much  ornamented,  or  enriched  by 
fimciM  a^ioncta  and  details,  they 
generally  preserve  more  or  less  of 
the  characteristic  form  of  a  lH>at- 
slia})ed  vessel,  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed example. 

S.  iMetrna  hf^fckiUt  (tt^wfef ).  A 
lamp  provided 
with  two  wicks, 
and  conse- 
quently with 
two  nozzles, 

froni  each  of 
which  a  sepa- 
rate flame 

would  is8ne,  as 
in  the  annexed 
illustration  from 
an  original  of 
hfonie.  Pet  Sai,  xxx.  S. 

3.  Zneenui  jiafifaiuof  (veXf^et). 
A  lamp  with 
several  nozzles  4 
or  wicks. 
(Mart  xiv.  41.) 
The  annexed 
example  from 
an  original  of 
terra-cotta  con- 
tains four ;  hut 
others  with  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  even  twelve  and  fourteen,  have 
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been  fbond  in  the  excaTatioiis  of  Uer*  | 

cnlaneum  and  Pompeii.  ! 

4.  Lncem(t  pensilis,  A  lamp  sus- 
peuded  by  a  chain  (in.sit'ud  <d  being 
placed  upon  a  btaod,  canddabrum^  like 
tibe  example  No.  %)  from  a  supporter 
with  braiiehe«»  or  from  the  ceiling. 
Pet  SaL  SO.  3.  and  iUustratioM  *. 
Lychnuchus  and  Lycunus. 

LUCT.4,   LrCTA'MEN,  LUC- 
T    T iO  («cUn,  w oAcutf fu*).  residing, 
one  of  the  games  of  the  Greek  palM- 
tra,  in  whieh  the  eomhatanta  endea- 
voured to  flirow  one  another  on  the 
ground  (Ov.  Met  ix.  aa— Gl.  Stat. 
Theb,  vL  830 — 905. )  by  erery  means 
of  bodily  exertion,  except  striking, 
which  was  not  permitted,  or  by  any 
trick  (XOD.  Cy.  i  «.  32.)  which  i 
their  Ingenmty  could  deyise.    Grace,  I 
however,  and  elegance  of  nttitu  lo  and  I 
motion  were  regarded  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  struggle.  (  Plato,  Ley. 
796.  Cic.  OrflL  6b.)    The  wrestling- 
ground  w«f  strewed  with  sand,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  combatants  were 
sprinkled  over  with  fine  dust  (Jkaphe), 
in  order  to  give  ihvm  a  firmer  hold 
upon  their  adversaries;  which  custom 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  illustra- 
tion, by  the  basket  upset  upon  the 
groand. 

The  contest  itself  was  of  two  kinds  i 

the  simplest  and  earliest  in  practice 
being  termed  stand-up  wrestlimj  (traXt] 
Luciao.  Lex^  5.);  in  which 


the  contest  was  only  carried  on  as 
long  as  both  parlies  kept  their  footing, 
as  represental  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cat  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Vatican 
Moseom  ;  but  if  one  was  thrown,  his 
antagonist  permitted  him  to  rise  and 


recommence  the  struggle,  until  he 
met  with  three  falls,  which  decided 
tlie  victory.  fSenoc.  Bin  v  ^  )  The 
other  kiud,  which  wus  ut  ialct  adop- 
tion, was  termed  fromd  wruUmg 
(dxir9iins%  and  had  a  eontideiahle 
resemblance  to  the  |M»eralMflR,  for 
the  contest  was  cootinaed  on  the 
ground  after  one  or  both  parties  had 
fallen,  as  exhibited  by  the  auucjced 
illustration  froui  the  Vatican  Virgilt 


and  until  one  of  them,  finding  himself 
unable  to  rise  again,  was  obliged  to 

acknowledge  himself  beaten.  Sen.  Lc, 

LUCTA'TOH  (iraAai<TTV;s).  A 
wrestler.  Gell.  iii.  13.  Senec.  Ihn. 
V.  3.  Ov.  Trist.  iv.  6.  31.  See  the 
preceding  article  and  illustrations. 

LU'DI  A.  Oru^inally  dengnated  a 
female  who  dancedand  acted  in  pobUc, 
like  the  male  luilius,  in  which  sense 
it  may  be  applied  by  Martini  (v.  'i4.)-, 
but  latterly  it  meant  the  wile  ol  a 
I  gladiator  ( Juv.  vi.  266. ),  as  the  school 
which  he  kept  was  termed  hiduM. 

LUDIMAGISTBR.  A  school- 
mtulirf  wbo  kept  a  school  in  which 
young  persons  were  instructed  in  the 
nvlini^'uts  of  literature.  Ascon.  in 
Cir.  Dir.  Viir.  U.  Cic.  A.  p.  I  26. 
Mart.  IX.  6a.  X.  62.  and  iUostratio& 

I^moos* 

LUDIO  and  LU'DIUS  (AuW^)- 

The  original  name  for  a  stage-pin yer 
or  mimic  dancer  (T.iv  vii  -2.)  ;  loii 
afterwards  connected  with  u  sentiment 
of  depreciation,  such  as  is  conveyed 
by  our  expression,  strolling  player; 
for  die  name  is  applied  to  those  who 
I  danced  and  acted  in  the  public  streets 
(Ov.  A.  Am.  112.),  or  in  the  Circus, 
tor  the  amusement  of  the  populace 
S  s  S 
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(Soet  Aug.  74.),  io  which  jugglers, 
fortune-tellers^  tumblers,  and  persons 

of  tliat  class  used  to  conp:repate,  as 
they  still  do  upon  our  race  courses. 

LUDUS.    Literally,  a  game,  sport, 
or  pastime,  wore  especially  such  as 
were  inyented  for  the  purpose  of  I 
assisting  to  develop  the  powers  cf  the  , 
mind  or  body ;  whence  the  same  name  | 
is  given  to  the  place  wlu  re  the  neces- 
sary discipline  or  exercises  were  gone  ' 
through,  which  all  attainments,  whe> 
ther  intellectnal  or  physical,  require. 

1.  Ltuhu  lUerarhigf  or  simply  Wtit 


(BttamraXftiBr).   A  school  tar  tlie  m* 

struction  of  youth,  to  which  the 
children  of  both  sexes  and  all  classef? 
were  sent  when  old  enough,  public 
education  being  thought  preferable 
amongst  the  ancients  as  well  as  our- 
selves,  to  private  toition.  (Festns  9. 
Sehola.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  18.  Plant  Pert, 
ii.  1.  6.  Id.  Merc.  ii.  2.  32.)  The 
illustration  represents  the  interior 
of  a  school-room  at  Ilerculaneum, 
from  a  painting  discovered  in  that 
city,  io  which  both  boys  and  mis  are 
taoght  together,  as  In  KartiaTuc.  69. 


S.  Ludm  ^bdUUmiuB,  An  estsb- 
lishment  In  which  a  company  of 
gladiators  were  trained  and  taught 
the  practice  of  their  art,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Lanista,  Suet.  Jul, 
31.  Cujs.  B,  C.  i,  U. 

8.  JauIiu  /idieimu.  A  school  in 
which  instmmental  music  was  taught 
Plant.  Itud.  Prol.  4S, 

4.  Ludus  Troj(P.  The  Trojan 
game  ;  a  sort  of  review  or  sham-light 
exhibited  by  young  per>ons  of  good 
family  on  horseback.  Tac.  Ann,  xi. 
II.  Soet  Awjf.  43.  Virg.  ASn,  448 
-^87);  also  called  Decursio^  which 
see  ;  the  medal  used  to  illustrate  that 
word  bears  the  inscription  Decursio 
hvvvs  Tnoj^. 

5.  Lwius  hitruncuhrum.  A  game 
of  skill  having  considerable  resem- 
blance to onr  draughts;  described  s. 
Latro  2. 

(>.  Ludus  duodcvim  scrtptorum.  A 
ganu'  of  skill  approximating  to  our 
(mck^ammon.    See  Abacus,  2. 


7.  Under  die  general  name  of  fmii 
the  Romans  also  included  chariot 
races,  gladiatoral  combats,  and  thea- 
trical representations,  which  were  ex- 
hibited on  certain  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  or  given  by  wealthy 
indiridnals  as  an  entertainment  to  the 
public 

LU'MINAR.  Probably  a  window- 
shutter  (Cato,  7^.  It  14.  Cic.  Att.  xv. 
'26);  but  the  interpretation,  as  well  as 
the  readings,  in  both  passages  are  un- 
certain. 

LUNA  {4wiir^{t^tov),  An  ornament 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  which 

the  Roman  senators  wore  upon  their 
boots.  (Juv.  vii.  10^.  Stat.  St/lv.  ^. 
2.  28.)    Considerable  difference  of 


opinion  formeriy  existed  amongst 

scholars  respecting  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  this  term ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
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rally  admitted  to  have  been  a  buckle 
of  vwDxy  or  sil?er,  which  joined 
together  the  sides  of  the  shoe,  just 
above  the  ankle  (Viscont.  Itis<rij>t. 
lyiop.  p.  83.  seqq.),  as  the  Grerk 
name  Implies,  and  as  shown  b^  the 
right  hand-figure  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  statoe  published  by 
Balduinus  {de  Calceo^  p.  69.  )>  &Aer 
Casali.  Th«'  right-hand  figure  is  copied 
from  an  ivory  ornament  found  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  which  is  believed 
to  be  an  original  senatorial  luna» 

LUNA'TUa  Ornamented  with 
the  senatorial  luna ;  of  the  shoe  ( Mart, 
i.  no.  pellis) ;  of  the  foot  (Id.  ii.  29. 
'M.  j>ltinia\  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
ceding illustration. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  half  moou  ;  of  the 
Amaioaian  diield,  which  is  hollowed 
into  the  fbim  of  a  crescent  (Virg. 
^a.  L  490.  and  illustration  s.  Pelt  a); 
hence  nrjinen  Inntttnm  (Stat-  Thch.  v. 
145.),  a  body  armed  with  such  shields. 

LU'NULA.  Diminutive  of  Lu.va. 
A  small  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon,  worn  by  women  suspended 
from  iheir  necks  (Isidor.  Orig,  xiz. 
31.  Tertnll.  CulL  Foem.  10.) ;  and  by 
chil'lren  as  a  token,  amulet,  or  play- 
thing. Plant.  Ep.  V.  1.  33.  and  il- 
lustration s.  Crei'undia,  where  it  is 
seen  amongst  other  objects  round  a 
child's  neck. 

LUPA'NAR  and  LUPANA'- 
RIUM  (TTopvuov).  A  receiving-house 
for  the  accommodation  of  immoral 
characters.  Quint  v.  10.  39.  Juv. 
tL  121.  Ulp.  Dig.  4.  8.  21. 

LUPA'TUM  ((rrdfuoy  vpiopwr^r). 
(Pollux.  X.  56.)  A  very  severe  kind 
of  snaffle-bit  surrounded  with  pricks 
or  jags  (ijo^'oi,  Tpi€o\oi,  Pollux,  i. 
148.),  like  the  teeth  of  a  wolf,  from 
which  it  took  the  uanic  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Oearg,  liL  fi08.)  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, usually  characterised  by  the 
epithet  durum.  Virg.  /.  c.  Ov.  A. 
Am.  I  2.  15.  Uor.  0(L  I  8.  6.  Stat. 
Theb.  iv.  730. 

LUPUS  {\vKos),  Same  as  Lupa- 
TUM.  Ov.  THmL  It.  6.  4.  Stat  Aeh. 
I  281.  Plut  ii.  641.  F. 


2.  A  small  staight-handled  saw. 
Pdlad.  i.  43.  2.  Same  as  Sbbbioa 

manurriata. 

3.  Lupus  ferreus.  A  sort  of  grap- 
pling iron,  employed  in  the  defence 
of  fortified  places  to  seize  upon  the 
beam  of  a  battering'ram  (arte*),  and 
brealt  the  force  or  its  blows  by  di- 
verting it  from  the  ])ro|>€r  direction. 
Liv.  xxviii.  3.  Veg.  Afil.  ii.  25.  iv.  23. 

LUUA.  Properly  the  mouth  of  the 
large  leathern  sack  or  skin,  called 
culeuSf  in  which  wine  and  oil  were 
transported  ftom  place  to  place,  as 


n 

M    11   il  II  11  Hi 

exhibited  in  the  annexed  cut  from  a 

Pompeian  painting  ;  or  of  a  common 
wine  skin  (Uter,  and  the  illustration 
there  given)  ;  whence  it  was  also 
used  to  signify  the  skin  itself,  or  a 
leathern  fiig.    Festus  Anson. 

Pen'wh.  Od,  10. 

LUSTRUM.  A  solemn  parifi. 
cation  or  expiatory  offering,  made  by 
the  censors  every  the  years,  upon 
their  retirement  from  office,  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  people  i  at  which  a  sow» 
a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  were  conducted 
three  times  round  the  assembled  mul- 
titude in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
afterwards  sacrificed.  Liv.  i.  44. 
XXXV.  9.  xlii.  10. 

L  Y  C  H  N  U'  C  U  U  S  (Kvxyovxos), 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  which  m 
that  language  appears  to  haTc  de* 
signaled  more  particularly  a  contri- 
vance in  the  nature  of  our  candlesticks ; 
viz.  a  stand  into  ^vhicll  a  candle  or 
torch  was  inserted  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  on  elevated  and  upright  posiaon 
(CAMDBLABnvii,  1.) ;  or  a  lantern  in 
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which  an  oil  lamp  {lucerna,  \Cxf^os) 
was  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
transport  (Laterna)  ;  for  the  pas-  I 
sages  which  allude  to  the  manner  of  | 
using  it  express  the  action  of  putting  | 
the  light  in  or  taking  it  out  of  a  stand 
or  case  —  ^ydds  rhv  Xifxvov^  Pherecr. 
AouA.  5.  i^tXtiv  4k  tow  Kvxyovxov  ihv 
\vXvov,    Alex.  K.T)p\nr.  1. 

2.  The  Latin  word  lychnuchm  has 
a  signification  somewhat  ditfering 
from  its  Greek  original,  and  contradis- 


tinct  from  Cai^elabrum,  being  nsed 
to  designate  a  lamp-stand  adapted  for 
holding  many  lamps  (Suet.  Jul.  47. 
Id.  Dcnn.  4.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  7.); 
whereas  the  candelabrum  only  sup- 
ported one.  A  great  number  of  con- 
trivances of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  of  various 
forms  and  designs,  from  one  of  which 
the  annexed  example  is  copied ;  but 
they  all  possess  this  characteristic 
feature,  that  the  lamps  are  suspended 
from  them  by  chains,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, instead  of  being  placed  upon  a 
flat  plate  (superficies),  as  is  the  case 
with  the  candelabra.  This  peculiarity 
may  also  be  taken  into  account  as 
marking  a  difference  between  the  two 
objects,  and  the  words  by  which  they 
were  respectively  named. 

3.  Lychnuchus  pensilis.  A  stand 
supporting  several  lamps,  suspended, 
like  our  chandeliers,  from  the  ceiling. 
fePlin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.)  The  illus- 
\ation  represents  the  upper  surface 


of  one  of  these  pendant  lamp-staods 
of  marble,  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
which  carried  eight  lamps  at  least, 
one  from  each  of  the  cross-hookg 
round  its  margin.  The  surface  is 
flat,  and  without  any  orifice.  The 
small  circle  in  the  centre  shows  a 
small  portion  still  remaining  of  the 
iron  bar,  by  which  it  was  suspended  ; 
and  the  eight  other  projecting  points 
may  have  served  for  placing  additional 
lamps  upon,  when  required  ;  or  these. 


as  well  as  the  cross-hooks,  may  also 
have  had  chains  attached  to  them, 
which  assisted  in  supporting  the  piece 
of  furniture. 

LYCH'NUS  (A«5x»'oO.  Properly  a 
Greek  word  which  in  that  language 
signifies  any  portable  light,  including 
also  the  stand  or  case,  a  candlestick 
or  lamp  for  instance,  in  which  it  was 
placed.  (Herod,  ii.  62.  133.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  56.)  But  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  word  in  a  more 
special  sense,  to  indicate  a  light  or 


lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  from  a  paint« 
iug  discovered  in  the  villa  Negroni 
at  Rome  ;  for  the  lychnus  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  a  pendant  light  by  most 
of  the  writers  who  use  the  term. 
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Ennius  np.  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  4.  depen- 
dent lychni  laqHearibus ;  copied  by 
Vtrgil,  JEn,  i.  730.  Lacret.  v.  296. 
pemiadtt  kfekm;  Stet  Theb,  i.  521. 
ttndunt  t  incuhi  lychnis^  &Ci 

LYRA  (Aupij).  A  hpe;  a  siimll 
and  very  ancient  strinjied  instrument, 
the  invention  of  which  is  fabulously 
attributed  to  Mercury,  though  it  was 
oiidoiibtocllj  iDtrodaoed  into  Oreeee 
tfarooi^  Asia  Minor  from  Egypt. 
The  eords  were  open  on  both  sidcsi 


also  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  The 


1 


i 


1_ 


■4 


without  any  sounding-board,  and 
varied  in  number  from  three  to  nine. 
It  was  sounded  with  both  hands,  one 
on  each  side;  or  with  a  qoill  {plec- 
trum') in  one  hand  and  the  fingers  of 
the  other  ;  being  placed  upon  the 
knees  if  the  player  was  in  a  sitting 
position,  or  suspended  by  a  band  over 
the  shoulder  if  erect.  I'he  form  of 
the  frame  wwdd  nitovllT  he  Taried 
aeeoidtng  to  the  taste  or  nmcy  of  the 
maker ;  but  without  destroying  the 
leading  ebaracteristics  of  the  instni- 
ment,  as  shown  by  the  difference  in 
the  two  examples  annexed,  both  of 
which  are  from  sepulchral  paintings ; 
tfie  one  on  the  left  representing  a 
tetrachord,  i.  e.  with  four  strings ; 
the  other,  a  hexachord,  with  six. 

LYR'ICEN.    Same  as  LvRisTKs. 

LYRIS'TES  (Aup.(rW;f).  One  who 
plan's  upon  the  lyre  (Piin.  Ep.  i.  15.); 
which  was  done  either  by  twanging 
the  strings  with  both  hands,  like  a 
harp  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  left-hand  figure  in  the  illustration 
from  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  or  by  striking  them  with  a 
small  qoill  {fiUetrwm)  held  in  one 
hand*  ud  the  lingers  of  the  other, 
as  perfimned  by  the  female  figure 
on  the  ripbt-band  of  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  Roman  fresco  painting. 


female  player  was  termed  LyriMtria, 
SehoL  Vet  ocf  Jut.  xL  162. 


M. 

MACELLA'RIUS  (a^^oirtiATjj).  A 
ewtaAb*,  or  one  who  kept  a  eook*» 
•hop,  as  coptradistinct  ftouk  Ltmio^ 
the  meat-purveyor.  (Varro^  B,  B. 
iii.  2.  II.)  He  dealt  in  provisions  of 
every  description,  flesh,  fish,  and 
fowl  (Suet.  Vesp  19.  Compare  Plant. 
AmL  ii.  8.  3 — 5.),  which  he  sold  ready 
codied  (Snet  JUL  29.).  His  shop 
was  termed  iabtna  WMetttaria^  and 
his  trade  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lowest  {soilidimmm  mercu),  Val. 
Max.  iii.  4.  4. 

MACEL'LUM  {juiKiWov).  An 
endosBTO  or  bmlding  which  served 
as  a  market,  in  whieh  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  fish,  flesh,  poultry,  game, 
and  vegetables  were  sold  ( Varro,  L.L. 
V.  147  Plaut.  Aul  ii.  8.  Suet. 
Jul.  43.),  and  probably  ready  dressed; 
for  in  early  times  when  cooks  were 
not  regolarly  kept  in  priTate  ftmiliea, 
each  person  hired  one  flrom  the 
macellum  when  his  services  were  re- 
quired. (Plin.  //.  iV.  xviii.  28.  )  It 
differs,  however,  from  the  forum, 
which  was  an  open  area  surrounded 
by  oolonnades,  sod  lo  which  the 
market  was  held  npon  stated  days  in 
each  week,  and  supplied  with  various 
kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  as 
well  as  all  descriptions  of  agricultural 
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produce.  There  were  two  edifices  imply  an  operation  like  that  of 
appropriated  Ibr  this  purpose  in  the  chopping  or  cleaving.  (Phiut.  AfiL 
"** "      "  ^  5.  61.  Soet  CbMi  15.  Senec 


city  of  Home,  one  on  the  EsqnOtne, 
called  MaeeUum  Livinnum ;  the  other 
on  the  Cceliao,  called  MaceUum  Mag* 


^ai.T.  24.)  Bj  the  Homeric  Oneks 
it  was  worn  next  to  the  sword-sheath. 


I 


num,  surrounded  with  two  stories  of 
columns,  and  covered  in  the  centre 
with  a  high  dome  {tliolust  Varro,  up. 
Non.  a.  Snleiis.  p.  448.),  which  is 
represented  by  the  annexed  woodcut 
from  a  medal  of  Nero,  by  whom  it 
was,  perhaps,  restored,  or  decorated, 
or  enlarged.  The  square  platform  in 
front  upon  two  legs  represents  a  tray 
or  stand  (^mcnsa)  upon  which  the  pro- 
▼isions  were  set  out;  and  the  two 
oljectB  upon  it,  on  either  side,  which 
in  our  engraving  look  like  balusters, 
from  imperfect  delineation,  are  in  the 
original  clearly  meant  for  a  pair  of 
scales. 

MACER'IA  (^idKffAor).  A  rough 
wall  or  enclosure  to  a  vineyard, 

garden,  paddock,  See.  (Isidor.  Orig. 
XV.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  18.)  These 
were  either  made  of  irregular  stones, 
put  together  without  mortar  (Serv. 
ad  Vira.  Oeorg.  it  417.X  or  some- 
times fif  brick,  both  baked  and  raw  ; 
as  well  as  of  earth  and  small  stones 
rammed  into  moulds,  like  what  is 
now  termed  pise.  Varro,  7?. /?.  i  14.4. 

MACH/E'RA  (fiiixcupa).  A  sword 
which  has  only  one  edge  (Isidor. 
Orig.  Zf  iiL  6.  2. )  ;  consequently,  in 
an  especial  manner  adapted  Ibr  cut- 
ting rather  than  thrusting;  as  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
with 


and  employed  as  a  hunting-knifb,  Ibr 
sacrificing  animals,  and  cutting  up 
meat  at  table  ;  but  it  came  originally 
from  the  Oriental  nations,  wlio  are 
especially  characterised  for  the  use  of 
it  (JEmihs  Pen,  56.).   It  is,  more- 
orer,  distmgnlshed  ftom  the  letf- 
shaped,  two-edged,  cutting  and  thrust- 
ing sword  ((t<t>oSy  gladius,  Xen.  Symp. 
ii.  11.  Plato,  Si/mp.  p.  190.  a  ).  All 
these  circumstances  induce  a  belief 
that  the  machitra  was  similar  to  the 
hunting-knilb  (ciiAsr  vemUoriut) ;  and 
that  its  peculiar  Ibrm  is  exhibited  m 
the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  en- 
graved gem  (Agostini,  ii.  26.),  on 
which  it  is  used  by  a  gladiator,  evi- 
dently of  a  foreign  race;  as  it  likewise 
is  by  a  hetUariui  contending  with  a 

leopard  in  a  Roman  bas-relier  inserted 

at  p.  83. 

MACILI^'RTTTM  (,JLaxaipiop,  m«- 
xo«p»0  Diminutive  of  Macii.cha.  A 
fishmonger's  knife  (Plaut  Aul.  ii.  9. 
1.)  i  surgeon's  knife  (Aristot.  Gen, 
Am,  8.  13.) ;  barber^s  raior  ( Arla- 
toph.  Eg.  413);  all  which  senaea 
imply  a  fonn  of  instrument  similar  to 
the  one  described  and  exhibited  in 
the  last  article,  and  thus  confirm  the 
suggestion  there  made  respecting  its 
particular  ftmnatioii. 

MACHiEROPH'ORUS  (Max«P^ 
^opot).  Armed  with  the  hunting- 
knife  (machara),  as  characteristic  of 
foreign  nations  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  ii.  10.); 
the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ix.  32.)  ;  Per- 
sians (Mbc\l  Pers,  56.);  Tbracians, 
Thucyd.  ii.  96. 

MA'CHINA(miixoH»>  A  general 
term,  like  our  machine^  comprimng 
every  sort  of  artificial  contrivance 
invented  by  men  to  assist  them  in 


any  context  to  illustrate  the 
manner  of  using  it,  also  distinctly  |  their  operations,  or  which  is  itself 
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made  to  perform  the  part  of  an  agent ;  | 
as  for  raising  or  drawing  weights  ; 
(Vitruv.  X.  1.^ ;  erecting  columns 
(Cie.    Ferr.  u.  1.  55.);  drmwing 
Tessels  on  shore  (Hor.  Od.  i.  4.  2.); 
discharging  missiles  (Llv.  Sail.  &c. ) ; 
a  scaffolding  for  builders  and  deco- 
rators (Ulp.  Dig.  xiii.  6.  5.  Plin.  H.N. 
XXXV.    37.)  i   a  stand   upon  which  I 
■IsTW  were  exposed  Ibrnle  (Q.  Cie.  | 
Pet  Cons.  2.)>  &c.  $  all  of  which  are 
described  and  illustrated  imder  the 
sporini  names  by  which  they  were 
designated. 

MACHI^'AMENTUM.  (Liv. 
Tae.  Celt.)  Same  as  Machina. 

MACHINA'RIUa  Any  one  who 
works  upon  a  scallbldhlg  (Paul  Dig. 
9.  2.  31.)  ;  but  more  frequently  used 
as  an  adjective  to  express  that  which 
is  worked  by,  or  itself  works  with, 
machinery;  as  nuJa mackinaria  ( Apul. 
Met  Tit  |i.  148.),  a  corn-mill  driiren 
hw  cattle  (see  Mola  2.) ;  asitnu  ma- 
china ri'us  (Ulp.  Dig.  iL  6.  7.),  an  an 
>rhich  works  a  mill. 

MACROCHE'RA.  A  word 
coined  out  of  the  Greek  fuucpJx^'F* 
which  meant  long«anned  i  whimce 
need  to  designate  a  tunic  with  long 
aleeres  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  .^3.); 
only  another  term  for  Chxiudota, 

MACROCO'LUM  or  MACRO- 
COI/LUIL  P^>er  of  the  brgett 
alie,  toeh  at  we  might  call  royal. 
(Cic  .Att  xvi.  3.  xiii. 25.  Plin.  H.N. 
xiii.  24.)  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
paper  wa.s  manufactured  in  one  large  j 
sheet,  or  the  ordinary  sheet  extended 
by  glueing  several  into  one;  nor 
whether  the  name  wat  fbrmed  flrom 
KwXoy,  a  limh^  or  kSkko,  gloe^  with 
the  adjective  fxcucp6s  affixed. 

MACULA.  The  mfsh  of  a  net. 
Ov.  Her.  v.  19.  Varro,  J{.  H.  iii.  11. 
3.  Cic  Verr.  ii.  5.  1 1.  Rete. 

MJEAN'DER,  HEAN'DROS,  or 
MiEAN'DRUS  (/uo/oySof).  A  Greek 
ornament  designed,  as  it  were,  in  imi-  i 
tation  of  the  peculiarly  winding  course  i 
of  the  river  Meander,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.    ( Festus  s.  v.  Serv. 


ad  Virg.  yEn.  v.  250.  Strabo  xii.  7. 
15.)  It  is  often  employed  as  a  border 
for  dresses,  round  the  edges  of  fictile 
▼atet,  and  at  an  architectural  decora- 
tion ;  of  which  latter  kind  the  annexed 


example  affords  an  instance,  from  a 
small  brick  building  near  Rome, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  temple 
dd  Dio  JRedicolo, 

MJE'UVM.  See  Melium, 
M.E'NAS  (fiad'cxr).  Properly  a 
Greek  word,  si«:nifyinp  a  raving 
woman  ;  whence  adopted  by  the 
Roman  poett  for  a  Bacchante  (see 
Baocba  and  illnttration),  inftmated 
by  the  rites  of  Bacchus  (Sil.  ItaL  iii. 
395.  Senec.  Trmd.  675.);  an  ener- 
vated priest  of  C'ybele  (Catull.  63. 
23.);  or  a  prophetess  under  the  ex- 
citement of  inspiration.  Senec.  Agam, 
719. 

MiENIA'Nnil  A&ifeoi^/pro. 

jecting  over  the  street  from  the  upper 
floor  of  a  hoTise  or  other  building; 
and  supported  upon  brackets  affixed 
to  the  external  wall,  or  upon  columns 
planted  on  the  groond.  (Fettot, 
«.9.  Val.  Ifax.  is.  12.  17.  Cic  Acad, 
ii.  SS.)  These  balconies  were  fre* 
quently  constructed  over  the  colon- 
nades of  a  forum  (Vitruv.  v.  1.  2.); 
or  thrown  out  over  the  entrance 
porch  of  a  house  (Isidor.  Orig.  xr. 
13.  ll.)i  at  ezhihtted  hy  the  annexed 
ezampK,  from  a  hooie  ditoovered  at 


Herculnneum,  with  the  ground- plan 
of  tlu'  street  and  adjacent  part  of  the 
house  on  the  right  hand.  a.  The 
balcony,  springing  from  the  upper 

8  r 
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story  (r)  ;  conttnicted  over  the  en- 
trance (K  on  (?Tound-plan).  and  sup- 
ported upon  three  Sipiare  pilasters  in 
file  (BB  elevation  and  ground-plan), 
placed  upon  tbe  margin  of  the  foot 
pRTement  (o),  so  that  it  prcgeets  to  a 
considerable  extent  over  the  road- 
way (f).  At  one  period,  such  acces- 
sories were  prohibited  by  law  in 
ancieut  Uouic  (Ammian.  xxvii.  9, 

10.x  on  tooouit  of  the  nanowneig 
of  the  alreets ;  bat  by  a  tobeeqoent 

building  act  they  were  allowed,  pro-  , 

vided  they  had  an  open  space,  in 
some  cases  of  ten,  in  others  of  fifteen, 
feet  clear  from  any  adjacent  building,  i 
Impp.  Honor,  et  Theodoa.  Cod.  8. 
10, 11. 

S.  In  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  or 

eircns,  a  mamianum  means  one  entire  j 
range  of  seats,  rising  in  concentric  ; 
circles  between  one  landing  place 
(prcecinctio)  and  another,  bat  divided 
perpendionlarly  into  a  number  of 
eompartments  {cuncl)  by  the  flights 
of  steps  (scala)  which  the  spectators 
descended  or  ascended  to  and  from 
their  places.  (Inscript.  np.  Marin. 
Fr,  Arv,  p.  224.  seqq.)  The  number 
of  theie  wied  aooording  to  the  iiie 
of  the  bnilding :  the  FkTian  amphi- 
theatre contained  threes  with  a  co- 
vered portico  for  women  above ;  the 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  from  which  the 
annexed  illustration  is  taken,  had 


only  two,  of  each  of  which  a  portion, 
containing  three  cwnei,  is  f^hown  by 
the  engraving;  sufficient,  however, 
to  elneidate  the  olyect,  for  it  will  be 


readily  understood  that  each  m<raHi- 
num  comprised  an  entire  circuit, 

MAGALIA  and  MAPA'UA. 
Carthaginian  words,  designating  io 
the  language  of  that  ooontr^  tlie  cot- 
tages of  the  rural  population  (8err. 
arf  Virg.  .^11.  i.  420.  it.  259.); 
which  were  slight  huts  made  of  reeds 
or  cane  (Sil.  Ital.  xvii.  88 — 89.); 
sometimes  of  a  circular  and  con i cad 
fbrm,  like  an  oren  (Gato»  Orig.  ap. 
8enr.  Le,  Hieron.  m  jmiL  Jbmmyi 
or  at  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  with 
bulging  sides,  like  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
(Sallust,  Jug.  211),  both  of  which 
models  were  also  of  common  occur- 
rence in  other  countries.  The  Ro- 
mans  deaeribed  them  by  ^e  worda 
Cabm  and  CAauLJB,  where  see  the 
illustrationa ;  and  the  example  here 


introduced  repreaenta  a  German  y^r 
lage  of  similar  hats  from  the  Colamn 

of  Antoninus.  Some  scholars  make 
a  distinction  between  magalia  and 
mapalia ;  thinking  that  the  first  word 
was  used  to  designate  the  stationary 
hQtaof  a  Tillage,  the  latter  when  they 
were  placed  upon  carriages,  and 
movable  from  place  to  place  (Heyne 
ad  Virg.  ui^n.  i.  421.) ;  at  all  events, 
the  first  syllable  of  magalia  is  long, 
in  mapalia  short. 

MACIDA  and  MAOIA  A 
large  sort  of  dish  wed  at  table;  bat 
of  which  nothing  precise  is  known. 
Varro,  L.  L.  y.  12a  Plm,  H.N. 
xxxiii.  52. 

MAGIS'TER.  A  word  very  ge- 
nerally applied  Io  any  person  who 
has  a  command  or  anthoritj  as  Ae 
chief  orer  a  number  of  others ;  e.  g. 
m agister  poputi,  the  dictator  (Cic. 
Fin.  iii.  22.)  ;  magister  eguihtm,  the 
I  officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
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under  the  dictator  (Liv.  iii.  27.)  ; 
mayister  morum^  the  censor  (Cic. 
I- am.  iii.  13.). 

2.  In  the  nayy,  the  wmgititr  vas 
an  offloer  answering  to  our  master; 
he  directed  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel,  gave  orders  to  the  steersman, 
sailors,  and  rowers ;  and  sat  under 
the  tent  (Uuonus)  at  the  stern  of  the 
Teasel,  as  in  the  annexed  example. 


from  the  Vatican  Virgil.  (Liv. 
xxix.  25.  xlv.  42.)  In  the  commer- 
cial marine  he  answered  to  what  we 

csU  a  akippiT,  to  whom  the  charge  ef 

the  vessel  and  crew  was  entrusted 
by  the  owners,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  acted.  (Lip.  T)ifj.  14  1.  1.) 
Bat  these  accurate  dii>tinctions  are 
not  always  oheenred. 

8.  In  civil  offices  the  term  answers 
to  oar  principal^  president,  or  chair' 
man  of  the  Ixtard ;  as,  mnfjistrr  sftrie- 
tatis,  the  director  of  a  company  (Cic. 
/am.  xiii.  9.)  j  moffister  vicorum,  a 
parish  orerscer,  elected  hf  Uie  m- 
habitants  of  each  miniff,  ^  manage 
the  parochial  stairs  of  the  district 
(Suet.  Aug.  30.  Tih.  70  );  and  the 
chairman  or  president  of  any  corpo- 
rate body.  Inscript.  ap.  Grut.  489. 
10.  ap,  liarin.  Fr,  Arv,  n.  xr. 

4.  In  private  and  social  Kft,  the 
president  at  a  feast  and  drinking 
bout  ( Apul.  Apol  p.  .')56.);  also 
termed  r<  r  conrlvii,  arbiter  hihendi^ 
and  (Tvfiiroaiapxos  by  the  Greeks. 
He  was  elected  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice,  regnbted  all  the  proceedings, 
fixed  the  proportions  in  which  the 
■water  and  wine  were  to  be  mixed, 
the  (juantity  each  person  was  to 
drink,  exacted  the  fines  for  breaches 
of  order,  and,  in  short,  his  word  was 


to  be  a  command.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  7. 
25.  Sat.  ii.  2.  123.  Xen.  An.  vi.  1.  30. 
5«  Mayinler  ludi,    (^PlauU  liucch. 

i'lL  3. 37.)  Same  as  Litdi  maoistbb. 

ft.  Under  the  empire,  MagiUer 
was  a  title  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
several  departments  or  offices  in  the 
state  and  Imperial  household  ;  as, 
mayuler  epuitolarum^  a  chief  secretary 
who  answered  letteta  m.  hdialf  of  tlw 
emperor ;  sMi^islcr  IMbnm,  who 
received  and  answered  petitions; 

Vkatjister  memori<f,  who  rec^ivcfl  the 
decisions  from  the  einjaror's  mouth, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  par- 
ties interested;  magister  scriniormm^ 
who  had  the  custody  of  all  the  doea* 
ments  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
emperor ;  magiater  ojfficiurum^  a  sort 
of  chamberlain  at  the  Imperial  court, 
j  who  attended  and  assisted  at  audi- 
ences, &c.  Ammian.  Cassiodor.  Spar- 
tian.  Lamprid.  Inscript.  ftc 

7.  The  title  of  wmj^tHtr  anKteai  or 
armorum  was  given  by  Constantine 
to  each  of  the  two  generals  who  re- 
spect ively  commanded  in  chief  over 
each  brauch  of  the  army,  the  infantry 
and  cavahry.  Ammfain. 

MAGISTBA'TUS.  Th^qfiet  of 
a  wtagistrate ;  that  is,  of  any  person 
invested  with  public  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  law.  Thus,  during  the 
monarchy,  the  king ;  under  the  re* 
public  the  dictator,  consols,  censorsi 
pr«tof%  ediles,  trihonee  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  proprBtor  and  proconsul,  as 
well  as  \hQ  arcemviri  litUttis  judictuuiiif 
had  each  magisterial  authority. 

2.  A  magistrate ;  the  title  given  to 
any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the 
preeediog  paragraph,  hot  who  were 
also  divided  into  the  following  classes, 
distinguished  by  a  name  descriptive 
of  the  rank  or  position  which  each 
enjoyed.  1.  Majores ;  chief  magis- 
trates elected  at  the  comitia  cenlMruila, 
indoding  consols,  censors,  and  pns- 
tors.  2.  Minores ;  inforior  magis- 
trates appointed  at  the  comitia  tributa, 
viz.  sediles,  tribunes,  and  decemvirs. 
I  3.  Curvlcft ;  curule  magistrates,  who 
1  were  entitled  to  the  houour  of  a  JitUa 
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ewndi§f  compitBing  dietaton,  oontuls, 

pr.Ttors,  censors,  and  curule  asdiles. 

5.  richt  ii;  who  were  originally  only 
chosen  from  jjlrliririn  fninlllps  ;  viz. 
the  plebeian  u:dUci»  aiid  tribunes  of 
the  people.  6.  Orffijiartt,  who  held 
office  for  a  fixed  period,  as  the  con- 
suls for  one  year.  7.  Extra/ordmariu 
wlio  were  only  appointed  upon  parti- 
cular occaRioH'^j  and  for  an  uncertain 
period,  like  the  dictator. 

MAJU'MA.  A  Maying,  or  di- 
version enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  during  the  month  of  May; 
upon  which  occasion  thoy  descondcfl 
the  Tiber  to  the  sea  board  at  Ostiu, 
and  amused  themselves  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.  (Suidas.)  Though  the  name 
is  not  met  with  nntU  a  late  period, 
it  is  probable  that  the  practice  it  de- 
signates was  by  no  means  a  modem 
one,  for  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  the 
revival  of  an  old  custom,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  Law  in  eonsei|uencc 
of  the  excesses  it  gave  lise  to.  Impp. 
Arcad.  et  Honor.  Cad,  Thtodoi,  15. 

6.  1  and  2. 

MALT.K  A'TOll.  One  who  beats 
out  or  condenses  any  thing  with  a 
mallet  {mullcm)f  like  a  gold-beater, 
book-binder,  striker  of  a  die  io  eoin- 
ing,  &0.    Mart  sii.  57.  Inseript 

ap.  Gvni.  1070.  I. 

MALLEA'TUS.  Beaten  ^vith  a 
mallet,  for  the  purpose  of  compres- 
sion, extension,  &c  ;  as,  of  books 
(Ulp.  Dig,  32.  60.)  s  Spanish  broom 
(tpartum^  Ck>lumeU.  xii.  19.  4.). 

MALL  EOLUS  (^^l^r).  Dimi- 
nutive of  Malleus.    Cels.  viii.  3. 

*2.  A  missile  employed  for  firing 
the  works  uhippiug,  or  military  en- 
gines of  an  enemy.  It  consisted  of  a 
reed  shaft,  fitted  at  the  top  with  a 
frame  of  wire-^ork,  like  the  head  of 
a  distaff  (see  the  illustration  s.  Co- 
iT  s),  which  was  filled  with  inflam- 
mable materials,  such  as  tow  steeped 
in  pitch,  and  had  an  arrow  head 
aiRjted  to  the  topv  so  that  the  whole 
figure  resembled  a  mallet,  as  shown 
by  the  subsequent  figures.  It  was 
set  alight  before  being  discharged. 


and  when  it  reached  the  object 
against  which  it  was  directed,  the 
arrow  head  stuck  firmly  into  it,  while 
the  tow  blazed  away,  and  ignited 
whatever  it  had  fastened  upon.  LIt. 
xxxviii  6.  xlii.  64.  Cic.  Cat  u  IS. 
Vitmv.  X.  16.  9.  Veg.  Mil.  ir*  18. 
Ammian.  xxiii.  4.  14. 

MALLEUS  {<r(pvpa>.  A  waff^f : 
L  e-  a  hainmer  with  a  large  wooden 
head,    employed   by  ^  p 

gold  beaters,  book- 
binders, ftc  for  beat- 
ing out  into  fine 
plates  or  leaves  (PHn. 
H.N.  84.  xiii. 

26.);  by  carpenters,  shipwrights, 
masons,  &c.  for  driving  the  chisel 
when  the  blows  require  to  be  fine  and 
tempered  (Plant.  Merc.  iL  S.  57.)$ 
as  a  beetle  for  beating  out  hemp 
(Plin.  i/.  iV.  xix.  13.);  or,  in  short, 
for  any  purpose  to  which  the  same 
object  is  applied  at  the  present  day. 
Both  the  examples  annexed  are 
copied  from  the  tomb-slones  of  Bo- 
man  artizans. 

2.  A  lar^^e  wooden  mallet  used  hj 
bntc'liers,  :md  by  the  Popa  at  a  sacri- 
fice, lor  knocking  down  the  ox  befoi^ 
its  throat  was  pierced  by  the  hmfy 
of  the  eultrarwM.  (Ov.  ifet  ti.  625. 
Suet.  Cal  32.)  The  example  is 
copied  finom  a  small  stmctnie  at 


Rome,  creeled  by  the  Silversmiths' 
Company  as  a  compliment  to  Scfk 
timios  SiBvemSi  on  wluch  it  appears 
amongst  Tarioos  other  implements  of 

sacrifice. 

3.  A  large  mallet  nsed  bv  smiths 
at  the  anvil,  the  head  of  wUdi 


either  formed  entirely  of  iron,  or  of 
wood  bound  with  iron,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  which  represents  the 
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mallet  used  hj  one  of  the  smitht  de- 
lineated at  p.  28d.f  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  upon  a  larger  scale.  Piiu. 
B.  N,  xxxiv.  20.  lb.  41. 

MALLUV'IA  and  MALLU- 
VIUM  (x^p^twrpor).  A  wa^kmid 
biisin  (guari  man u-l li- 
vid, Festus,  .<?.  T'.").  The 
illustration  represents  a 
basin  upon  its  stand, 
with  the  towel  beside  it, 
altogether  very  similar 
to  a  piece  of  modem 
ftimiture,  from  the  cele- 
brated Roman  fresco 
painting  in  the  Vatican,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Aldobrandini 
marriace* 

MALUS  (Mt).  A  ship's  mast, 
moaCly  made  of  fir  and  of  a  single 
pole.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  76.  Ordi- 
nary sized  vessels  carried  but  one 
mast  (woodcuts,  pp.9.  147.) »  the 
larger  kinds,  especially  mereliaiitmen, 
bad  two^  of  the  same  hafjbt,  as  in  the 
annexed  example^  htm  a  medal  of 


receive  the  masts  in  the  manner  here 
exhibited;  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 


Commodos,  or  one  eoosiderably 
amaUer  and  made  to  rake,  as  in  the 

qiecimen  at  p.  247. ;  and  an  en- 
graved gem  of  the  Stosch  collection 
appears  to  afford  an  instance  of  three 
masts.  Wink.  Pierrea  gravita,  p. 
531.  No.  41. 

8.  A  mast»  or  strong  wooden  pole 
affixed  to  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of 
a  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  from  which 
an  awning  (velar in m)  was  strained 
over  the  entire  opening  of  the  caveoy 
to  shield  the  spectators  from  the  sun 
and  weather.  (Lneret  yt  11<K) 
The  illnstration  represents  the  top 
eonrses  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
great  theatre  at  Pompeii,  which  is 
famiihed  with  large  stone  rings  to 


at  Rome,  which  was  a  more  deco- 
rated building,  consoles  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  w  hich 
still  remain,  and  are  situated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rings  here  shown. 

8.  The  upright  inllar  in  a  clothes' 
or  wine  press  (presaoriumf  torcvlar), 
which  is  worked  by  |  i  ^ 
means  of  a  worm  and^  .  ,  . 
screw  (Plin.  H.N. 
xriiL  74.x  •>  shown  ^ 


b^  the  annexed  engra-  |1 


Tmg,  representing  th»' 
press  employed  in 
the  fullers*  establish- 
ment at  Pompeii,  from  a  painting 
tiGSL  remaining  on  a  pilaster  within 
the  premises. 

MAMILLA'RE  (iir6i€<rfxos).  A 
bosom  band ;  made  of  soft  leather 
(Mart.  xiv.  66.),  and  intended  to 
elevate  or  con£ne  the  bust  wheu  in- 


clined  to  excessive  development.  It 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  precisely 
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similar  to  the  modern  stdi/s ;  for  it 
was  not  intended  to  compress  the 
figure  into  an  unnatural  appearance 
of  tliniDew,  nor  wm  it  worn  by  erery 
female,  but  only  where  the  extreme 
fulness  of  the  person  rendered  such 
a  restraint  necessary.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent "in  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  Pompeian  painting  believed 
to  repreeent  SophonUbn;  it  i»  worn 
nnder  the  tunic  and  next  the  skin, 
while  the  ample  bust  of  the  African 
beauty,  pointedly  expressed  by  the 
artist,  indicates  at  once  the  necessity 
for  it,  and  its  use. 

MAMPHU'LA.  A  bread  cake, 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  Syriana,  and 
other  Oriental  races,  of  the  following 
description.  When  a  batch  of  bread 
was  made  in  the  household,  a  piece 
of  the  dough  was  made  into  a  cake, 
and  baked  nnder  the  ashes  (Festns, 
sio.)^  in  order  to  be  preaented  aa 
an  ofTering  to  the  priest.  This 
wa«;  called  mamphula  in  the  Syrian 
language,  whence  the  word,  and 
probably  the  custom  itself,  was 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
(LneiL  Ait  p.  8a.  IS.  Qerlach.)  In 
our  own  times  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tiee  to  make  a  piece  of  the  dough  at 
a  baking  into  a  cake,  and  bake  it  lA 
the  ashes  for  the  children. 

MANDliA  (jxcu>5pa).  Properly, 
an  encloaare  Ibr  eattle,  a  fold,  stall, 
or  pen;  whence  the  word  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  animals  themselves,  and 
more  especially  to  a  crowd  of  carts 
with  their  cattle  and  drivers,  forming 
a  8top|)age  in  a  public  thoroughfare. 
JaT.  lit.  837.  Hart  29. 

2.  A  division  or  space  marked  out 
by  lines,  on  which  the  pieces  moved, 
in  a  draught  board  (tabula  latnmrn- 
laria,  Mart.  vii.  72.  Auct.  Pan.  m 
Pis.  190.)  The  first  notion  of  the 
wofd  implies  that  the  wumira  was  a 
square  endosnre,  like  a  sheepfold, 
similar  in  some  degree  to  those  by 
which  our  draught  and  chess  lK)ards 
are  divided  ;  and  tluit  it  was  not 
formed  by  parallel  lines  {ihtodecim 
Mcripta),  like  the  backgammon  board 


(see  the  illustration  s.  Abacus.  2.) : 
but  OS  nil  the  works  which  repres^Mil 
persons  playing  at  this  game  haye 
the  board  only  presented  in  prollli^ 
and  no  original  haa  been  diacoTerad, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  decisively 
respecting  the  manner  in  whidb  ita 
surface  was  marked  out. 

MA^DU'CHUS.  A  grotesque 
kind  of  masked  character,  with  aa 
enomuHia  month,  set  fUl  of  tnHrh, 
introdoeed  in  early  times  la  tkm 


Atellaue  plays,  and  on  rustic  thea- 
tres, for  the  purpose  of  exciting  mer- 
riment by  his  ugliness  and  votaoioos 

propensities,  whieh  gave  rise  to  tho 
name.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Plant.  Bud.  ii. 
6.  51.)  The  illustration  is  from  an 
original  of  bronze,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  inserted  of  ulver. 

MANES.  The  shades  of  the  de- 
parted.   The  ancients  themaelvea 
I  seem  to  have  attached  a  vague  and 
t  indefinite  notion  to  this  term,  so  that 
!  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  its  real  and 
distinct  meaning.      The  following, 
however,  appears  to  afford  the  moat 
satisfactory  result.   It  was  believed 
that  the  souls  of  men,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body,  were  converted 
into  spirits,  which  still  continued  to 
exercise  an  kitluence  over  their  de- 
aeendanta  i  some  into  good  spiritSi 
who  were  termed         others  into 
bad  ones,  who  were  called  larvtB, 
But  as  the  survivors  could  not  know 
which  of  these  two  conditions  had 
been  allotted  to  the  souls  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives,  they  made  nee  of 
the  word  aiaiief  aa  an  indeterminate 
expression,  which  did   not  define 
either  condition,  while  it  would  in- 
clude both ;  though  their  supersti- 
j  tious  dislike  to  any  thing  of  evil 
I  sound  and  omen  led  them  generally 
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to  attach  the  most  faToaimble  idem  to 

the  term.    Hence,  in  the  great  n»go- 
rity  of  case<5,  it  is  u-^ed  in  reference 
to  good  spirits,  who  ^ere  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  lower  world,  and  al-  i 
knred  to  retain  fhvM  Hows  a  year  I 
upon  earth  to  Tisit  Iheir  deteendaiits  i 
in  the  forms  they  bore  irhibt  alive. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  Anchises,  when  he 
meets  i'Eneas  in  the  lower  repions,  ' 
is  represented  in  the  Vatican  Virgil  I 
as  draped  in  the  costtime  of  his 
eountry ;  and  Hector,  in  the  tame 
work,  when  he  appears  to  JEneas  on 
earth,  is  attired  in  the  same  way ; 
with  the  M  r>rds  Hectoris  manes  written 
over  the  figure.    In  this  case,  as  well 
as  others,  the  name  is  given  to  the 
spirit  of  an  indiTidoal  person ;  It  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  regions 
below,  where  the  maneM  resided,  who 
were  likewise  regarded  in  the  light 
of  inferior  deities  ;  whence  they  are 
commonly  styled  on  sepulchral  in- 
scripCions  Dn  MAins.    ApaL  Deo 
Somt  p.  689.  Angnstin.  C.  D.  iz. 
11.   Compare  Serv.  ad  Virg.  .^n 
iiL  63.  Festus,  s.  v.  and  Isidor.  Ori'g. 
viii.   11.  100.   Virg.  ^n.  iv.  427. 
Geory.  1.  243. 

HANOO.  A  sbiTe-dcalcr  (Mart 
i  59.%  more  especially  one  who  en- 
dcsfoars  to  increase  the  personal  at- 

tractions  of  yonng  people  exposed 
for  sale  by  artificial  devices,  such  as 
high  feeding,  rouge,  cosmetics,  &c. 
in  order  to  mcrease  their  value,  and 
giTO  them  a  semblance  of  properties 
which  in  reality  they  did  not  possess. 
(Quint  ii.  15.95.  Plin.  If.  i\.  xxiv. 
22.)  Hence  the  word  is  transferred 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  a  second- 
hand dealer,  or  furbisher  up  of  fic> 
titioas  and  old  artieles.  Plin.  H,  iVl 
XXX  vii.  76.  of  dealers  in  jewellery. 

M  A'  N  I  A.  A  bug-bear ;  any 
great  nply  person  which  nurses  in- 
vent to  frighten  children-  FestDS, 
M.  V.  Amob,  6. /in. 

MAN'ICA  (xVO-  A  long 
deere  reaehing  down  to  the  wrist, 
more  especially  characteristic  of  fo- 
reign nations,  both  of  the  East  and 


North ;  but  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  the  Tirtooos  ages»  as 

a  mark  of  ex- 
treme effemi- 
nacy ;  though 
at  a  later  era,  it 
was  eoQMBonly 
added  to  the  tu- 
nics of  both 
sexes.  (Virg. 
^n.  ix.  616. 
Tac.  Germ,  17.) 
The  example  re- 
presents a  figure 
in  the  Niobe 
grotip,  supposed 
to  be  the  chil- 
dren's attendant 
{pada^ogtu);  conseqnently,  a  sUto 
and  foreigner,  as  the  styte  im^es; 
probably  from  Asia  Minor. 

2.  An  armlet,  or  piece  of  armour 
which  some  of  the  Koman  gladiators 
wore  upon  the 
right  arm,  firom 
the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist,  like  n 
sleeve  (Juv.  vi, 
256.),  as  repre- 
sented by  the 
annexed  figure, 
from  a  bas-re- 
Hef  in  the  street 
of  the  tombs  at 
Pompeii.  The 
appearance  in- 
dicates that  it 
was  either  made  by  a  bandage  (^fascia) 
or  of  straps  of  leather,  or  plates  of 
metal,  so  commonly  worn  by  the  le- 
gionary soldiers  on  the  columns  and 
arches  ;  see  Lorica,  7. 

3.  A  sheath,  or  armlet  worn  by 
archers  on  the  left  ann  between  the 
elbow  and  wrist, 
as  in  the  an- 
nexed example, 
from  the  column 
of  Trtyan  ;  that 
part  being  par- 
ticularly exposed,  and  the  nature  of 
their  arms  not  permitting  the  use  of 
a  shield.   Veg.  Mil  i.  20. 
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4.  (xftpls).    A  glove  or  mitten  toir 
the  hand  only ;  made  of  leather  or 
fur  (Pallad.  i.  43.  4.),  and  worn  by 
the  Persians  and  some  northern  na- 
tions more  generally  than  either  by 
Greeks  or  Romans,  amongst  whom 
the  use  of  such  a  protection  was  con- 
fined to  huntsmen  and  agricultural 
labourers  (Hoiii.  Od  xxiv.  230.)  or 
to  delicate  persons  (Cic.  Phil.  x\. 
11.%  whose  hands  suffered  from  the 
cold  (Plin.  EjiK  liL  6.  15.)*  Xeno- 
phon  makes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  words  x«'P^*  and  5a#f- 
Tv\r}Opa  (Ct/r.  viii.  8.    17.)»  which 
answer  to  the  Latin  manica  and  digi- 
iale$  though  both  are  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  enveloped  the  hand; 
whence  it  may  he  inferred  that  the 
manica  was  made   without  finger- 
stalls, like  the  gloves  of  our  hedgers, 
and  the  other  with  fingers  like  the 
example  jr.  Digitals. 

5.  A  mokocb,  as  cootradistin- 
goished  from  compes^  a  fetter.  (Virg. 


jEn.  ii.  146.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  76.) 
The  illustration  is  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief. 

7.  A  grappling-iron,  used  in  naval 
warfiu%  (Lucan.  iii.  565.),  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  fingers  in  the  human  hand. 
Similar  in  general  character  to  the 
manus/errea  and  Uarpago,  where  an 
iUnstratioii  is  giTen. 

IfANICA'TUa  Furnished  with 
long  sleeves;  applied  to  tmiios. 
(Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.)    See  Manica,  1. 

2.  Columell.  i.  8.  9.  xi.  1.  21. 
See  Manica,  4. 

MANIC'ULA  or  MANIB'ULA. 


A  cross  bar  on  the  top  of  the  tHm, 
or  handle  of  a  ploi^h,  whieh  the 


ploughman  held  m  his  hands  to  Ihei- 

litate  the  operation  of  pressing  the 
share  into  the  soil,  as  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  an  Etms- 
can  example.    Varro,  L.  L.  v.  135. 

MANIP'ULUS  and  MANIP-LUS 
(VfhvM,  l^ioAAa,  oSXof).  LiteraUj, 
a  handfidfiit  any  thing, 
but     especially  the 
number     of  stalks 
which  the  reap^er  takes 
in  his  left  hand  when 
cntting  the  oom ;  and 
as    these   were  sub- 
sequently  bound  to- 
gether into  shocks  or 
sheaves,  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  prac- 
tised, the  word  is  also  used  to  de- 
signate a  handle  of  oom*  stuaw* 
or  more  commonly  hay,  which  the 
ancient  farmers  tied  up  into  bundles 
before  it  was  carried.    (Plin.  //.  S. 
xviii.  72.  Ov.  Jiemed.  191.  Varro. 
H  R.  i.  49.  1.  ColomelL  iL  18.  2. 
xi.  2.  40.)   The  sheaf  of  wheat  in 
the  iUostration  is  copied  ftom  a  de- 
vice upon  a  terra- cotta  lamp. 

2.  The  standard  or  ensign  of  a 
company  of  soldiers ;  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  Roman  his- 
tory said  to  hare  been 
a  wisp  or  hemd/k!  of 
hay  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  carried  before  the 
men ;  a  record  of 
which  was  preserved 
in  after  times  bj  the 
figure  of  a  human  hand  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  standard,  as  in  the  afr> 
nexed  example,  from  the  Column  of 
Trajan.     Ov.  Fast.  iii.  ii5~i]& 
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Serv.  ad  Virp.  .^n.  xi.  870.  AiimL 
Vict,  de  Ong.  P.  /,'.  22. 

3.  Also  a  mantple  of  foot  soldiers  ; 
that  is,  the  number  of  men  who  foi> 
lowed  one  itandard.  A  maniple  of 
prineipes,  battati,  or  Telitcs  consiated 
of  120,  but  of  the  triarii  only  60; 
and  four  maniples  formed  a  cohort 
(cohors).  (Cms.  Tac.  Virir  Sec  )  In 
a  few  cases,  also  .used  for  a  troop  of 
bone;  but  that  is  contrary  to  tbe 
strict  sense.    SiL  ItaL  iv.  ai6. 

M.\N'NULU&  (Plin.  £>.  IT.  S. 
S.)    Diminntiye  of 

MANN  US.  A  galloway;  a  small 
horse  of  Gallic  blood,  but  very  fast 
ptees,  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
nr  its  fleetness  in  baniiesa.  Lneret 
iii  1076.  Hon  BpotL  W,  14.  Pro|». 
iv.  8.  I  a.  Pet,  Sat  45.  7,  Isidor. 

Orig.  xii.  l.  55. 

MANSICNES  (aTaefxo(),  Stn- 
Horna;  or  resting  places  distributed  at 
^nftan  diatanees  akmg  the  bigh 
roads ;  mort  ptrtienlarly  intended  to 
afford  quarters  for  troops,  but  also 
containinj?  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  where  they  could 
Uxit  their  cattle  and  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  wbence  tbe  distance  from  one 
pliee  to  anodier  ia  sometimea  indi* 
ctted  by  reckoning  the  number  of 
nansiones  which  intervened  between 
them.  SaeL  Tit,  10.  Lamprid.  Akr. 
Sev,  45. 

i>  ManMwnes  camelorum.  In  the 
Eist,  scationa  IViniidied  with  wdls, 
at  which  the  camels  stopped  to  water. 

Plin.  //.  N.  xii.  32. 

M  A  NST^  ET  A'RI US  (ri0curafvr'f,i  ). 
A  tamer  of  wild  animals;  who  not 
onl^  rendered  them  tractable  and 
docile,  but  also  taoffbt  them  to  per- 
ftnn  eertain  ezeraiwa  and  trieka.  • 
(Lamprid.  Ela^  81.  Compere  Senee.  { 
Ep.  85.)    The  example,  from  an  en. 
graved  gem,  shows  one  of  these  men 
tuining  or  showing  off  a  learned  , 
^Wir.   His  right  arm,  which  flou- 
rishes a  whip^  ia  quite  bare ;  bat  tbe 
left  one,  from  which  two  pieees  of 
meat  are  extended,  as  well  as  the 
^lly*  is  protected  with  a  sleeve  and 
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girth,  eompoeed  of  rings  of  metal 


or  leather. 

MANTE'LE,  MANTI'LE,  and 
3IANTE'LIUM  (xfip^fJMKrpov,  ^k/jio- 
yuoy).  Originally,  a  napkin  or  towel 
for  the  mouth  aud  bauds  at  meals,  in 
which  aenae  it  would  be  tynooymous, 
or  nearly  so,  with  Maffa  ;  bat  at  a 
later  period,  when  it  became  custom- 
ary to  lay  a  cloth  over  the  dinner 
table,  the  same  name  was  also  used 
to  designate  a  table-cloth.  In  other 
respects,  it  may  be  collected  from 
the  peangee  cited  below,  that  the 
aianleb  was  of  a  larger,  rougher,  and 
coarser  description  than  the  mappa, 
and  that  it  was  furnished  by  the  host 
to  his  guests ;  a  single  one,  perhaps, 
serving  for  all  of  them ;  whereas  it 
was  the  ctistom  ibr  each  indiTtdniil 
to  bring  his  own  mappa  with  him. 
Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  8.*).  Serv.  nd  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  377.  Mart.  xii.  29.  12. 
xiv.  138,  Isidor.  Ortq.  xix.  26.  6. 

MANTEL'LUM  or  MANTE'- 
LUM.  That  which  aerree  aa  a 
cloak  to  conceal  any  thing  %  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Italian  manteUo,  and  oor 
mantle.    Plant  Capt.  iii.  3.  6. 

MAN'TICA.  A  double  wallet, 
employed  as  a  knapsack  for  pedestri- 
ans (  Apul.  Met  p.  1 4.),  or  a  saddle  bag 
on  horaeback.  (Hor.  Sat  I  e.  lOi.) 
It  eootisted  of  two  bags  joined  toge- 
ther, and  when  carried  by  foot  pas- 
sengers, was  slung  over  the  shoulder 

:i  a 
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io  dial  ODO  Iwg  hang  in  IWmt»  the 
other  behind  the  bearer  (Phadr.  it. 
9.  Catull.  xxii.  21.  Pers.  iv.  23,); 
on  horseback,  it  was  placed  behind 
the  rider,  and  across  the  animal's 
loins.    Uor.  /.  c. 

MANTieULA.  Diminiitive  <»f 
the  preoedtng. 

MANUA'LE.  A  small  wooden 
case,  or  binding  for  a  book  (libellas), 
which  prevented  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  from  getting  rubbed  or  dog's- 
eared  by  the  dress  of  the  person  who 
carried  it  about  with  him.  Mart. 

xiv.  84. 

M  A  N  U  B  A  LL I S'  T  A.  A  hand 
ballista;  probably  similar  to  the  mo- 
dern cross-bow.    Veg.  MU,  ii.  15. 

22. 

MANUBALLI8TA'RIU&  Ooe 
who  oiea  a  mtmubaBiita*  Veg. 

iii.  14.  iv.  21. 

MANU  BRIUM.  That  by  which 
any  thing  is  held  in  the  hand ;  a 
general  term  for  any  kind  of  handle  : 
of  a  jug  or  other  Teasel  (Ci&  Vurr,  ii 
4.  S7.  AitaA  1.) ;  of  a  knife  ( Jav. 
id.  133.  Capulus  1.  Culter);  of 
a^icultural  implements  (Columell. 
XI.  2.  92.,  and  the  list  of  them  col- 
lected in  the  Classed  Index) ;  the 
spigot  of  a  water-cock.  Yitruv.  x. 
8. 8.  Aaan  2.  and  EpnroMiinf. 

MANUCLA  and  MANUCULA. 
See  Manclea. 

MANUCULA'TUS.    See  Masv- 

LEATDS. 

MANUL'EA.  A  long  sleeve,  cover- 
ing the  arm  down  to  the  wriat  and 

hand.  Front,  ad  M.  Gat.  Ep*  It.  8. 
ed.  A.  Maio.    Same  as  Makica  1. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  for 
the  arm.  ( Accius  ap.  Non.  s,  Balteos, 
!».  194.)    Same  as  ^Ianica  2. 

8.  A  partienlar  part  of  the  military 
en^e  called  Cbftyiiltei  vis.  that 
wmch  held  the  oofd  in  toniioD.  Vi- 
tmv.  X.  10. 

MANULE  A'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  manuieee,  or  garments  with  long 

iHmrm>  Plant  AtiL  iiL  5.  87. 

MANULEA'TUa  POmiahed 
with,  or  wearing  long  alceTca.  Plaitt. 


/V  iL  4.  48.  Snet  CaL  52.  Sanee. 

Ep.  33.    Same  as  Manicatus. 

MANUS  FERREA  (x«'P  <rt5n/»). 
The  iron-hand;  a  sort  of  grappling- 
iron,  used  especially  in  the  navy  for 
seizing  hold  upon  the  rigging  or  hull 
of  anther  Tease!*  ao  aa  to  lock  the 
two  together  while  ooe  of  the  crewa 
attempted  to  hoard.   (Lit.  xxvi.  39. 
XTXvi.  44.  xxxvii.  30.  Frontin.  Strat, 
ii.  3.  24.  Lucun.  iii.  63.5.)    This  con- 
trivance   is    sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Harpago  (Curt  iv.  2.  12.) ; 
hot  the  two  are  diatinctly  menttooed 
as  separate  objects  by  Csesar  (B.  C.  i. 
57.).  and  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  57.). 
who  ascribes  the  invention  of  the 
manus  to  Pericles,  and  of  the  harpago 
to  Anacharsis.     One,  and  perhaps 
the  principal,  point  of  dilSBmce  eon- 
aiated  in  this,  that  the  manus  was 
fastened  to  a  chain,  and  discharged  as 
a  missile  from  an  engine ;  so  that  it 
grappled  a  vessel  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  took  it  in  tow  ;  or,  when  drawn 
in,  broogfat  it  doae  np  akmgttde 
(Gnrt  It.  3.  Lncan.  iiL  875.  SehdftTt 
MiL  Naa,  ii.  7.)    whereas  the  Aar- 
pago  was  affixed  to  a  long  abaft  or 
pole  (asser%  Li  v.  xxx.  10. 

MAPA'LIA.    See  Maoalia. 

MAPPA.  A  table-napkin  (0or. 
Sat  ii.  8.  68.);  whieb  the  Bomana 
used  for  wiping  the 
hands  and  mouth  at 
meals,  and  vulgar  peo- 
ple fastened  under 
their  chins  to  protect 
their  clothes  finm 
stains,  as  some  do  in 
our  days.  (Pet.  Sat 
32.  2.)  In  ordinary 
cases  the  host  did  not 
furnish  his  guests  with  napkins  ;  but 
each  pemn  brought  his  own  mappa 
with  him  (Mart  xiL  89.  11.) ;  and 
occasionally  carried  away  in  it  soma 
of  the  delicacies  which  he  could  not 
consume  at  table  (Mart  ii.  37.  Tii. 
20.);  a  practice  of  common  occurrence 
also  amongst  the  modern  Italians. 
The  example  is  copiad  from  a  paini- 
ing  at  Pompeii,  of  the  kmd  oalM 
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XeniUf  in  vhich  it  is  reprawotcd 
hanging  upon  a  peg  amongfl  a  TtricQr 
of  estaUes  and  taliiB  utensils. 

2.  A  cloth  or  napkin  which  was 
thrown  down  as  a  signal  for  the  races 
to  commence  at  ,  ^ 

the  Circensian 
and  other  games 
by  Hm  magis- 
trate who  fuT- 
nished  the  show. 
(Suet.  Nero,  22. 
Mart.  xii.  29.  9. 
Jut.   xi.  191.) 
The  origin  of 
tfak  praedoe  appears  to  have  been  of 
very  great  antiquity*  iince  it  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Phoenicians  (Quint,  i. 
5.  57.);    though,  in  after  times,  a 
story  gained  currency  which  made 
Nero  its  author,  who  was  reported, 
upon  aome  oecawon,  to  ha^e  ttiLen  up 
a  napkin  from  the  table  where  he 
was   dining  in  the   golden  house 
which  overlooked  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  and  thrown  it  down  as  a  si^al, 
when  the  populace  in  the  eircns 
below  were  becoming  impatient  tor 
the  races  to  begin.    (Cassiodor.  For. 
Bp,  iiL  51.)   The  illustration,  which 
shows  a  magistrate  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  mappa,  is  taken  from  a 
representation  of  a  chariot  race,  on  a 
Roman  bas-relief 

MAR'CULUS.  DfaninnftiTe  of 
Mancvt.   A  smtCA's  kmmer  (Hart 


siL  57.  6.  PUn.  H.  N,yiL  57.  Uidor. 
Orig.  six.  7.  and  as  tha  word 
if  a  diminntive^  tt  wiU  repraant  one 


of  the  imaller  kindi,  wed  with  one 
liand,  as  by  the  annexed  flgnre  fVom 
a  sepulchral  urn,  and  by  one  of  the 

smiths  at  p.  288. 
MAECUS.    A  large  iron-headed 


hammer,  used  by  smifba,  soeh  as  we 
call  a  sfed^hammer  (Isidor.  Orig, 

xix.  7.  2.)  ;  as  shown  by  the  enneiad 
example  from  the  Vatican  Virgil,  and 
used  by  one  of  the  smiths  at  p.  288. 

MARRA.  A  sort  of  hoe  with  a 
broad  head  (Jata,  ColnmelL  x.  70.), 
indented  with  teeth  (Id»  z.  88.  X 
which  was  employed  in  gardening 
and  husbandry,  for  tearing  up  and 
clearing  away  weeds  and  fibrous 
encumbrances  from  the  ground,  &c. 
(Plin.  JSr.  N,  XTiL  85.  |4.  JsF.  zr. 
llLcc.)  The 


166.  Colomell.  lice.)  The  azampla 
ihowa  the  head  of  an  instrument 
corresponding  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion«  which  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 


one  of  the  Chriitian  martyn  at  Bom% 
with  wbieh  he  bad  piobahly  ~ 

tortured. 

MAUSU'PIUM  (^lapa6nu»), 
purse  for  money  (Varro,  ap. 
Non.  s.  V,  p.  141.  Id.  i?.  i?. 
iu.  17.  8.  riant  BtuL  t.  8. 
26.)  I  often  represented  in 
worka  of  art  in  the  hands  of 
Merooiy«  the  god  of  gain,  and 
8  o  2 


more 
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MATEBIATIO. 


or  Icis  ornamented  with  taifeli,  Ac. 
The  example  U  from  a  Pompeiaii 
painting. 

MARTIOB  AH'BULUS  A  word 
of  doubtful  authority  which  occurs  in 
Vegetuis  CMa.  i.  17.);  where,  if  the 
reauog  be  correct,  it  designates  a 
•oldier  armed  with  leaden  bullets 
(glandes)  for  discharging  from  a  sling. 

MAR'TIOLUS.  Diminutive  of 
Marculus.  a  commou 
Aflamier  of  theamalleit  kind; 
ioeh  aa  used  earpentera 
for  driTing  nails,  or  ham- 
mering and  beating  out 
any  thing  which  does  not  require 
extraordinary  force  or  labour ;  like 
the  delicate  works  in  metal,  called 
fpya  fr^vp^Aora  by  the  Oreeka.  (Pet 
Sat,  51.  4.)  The  example  ia  repre- 
sented on  the  sepulchral  atone  of  a 
Roman  mechanic. 

MAR'TULUS.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
67.)  Same  as  Mabculus.  The  Ita- 
lian marteBo," 

MASTFOIA  OiadTlywt>  Pro- 
perty a  Greek  expression  of  reproach, 
meaning  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
who  deserves  to  be  flogged  (Plaut. 
Cure.  iv.  4.  11.  Terent  Ad,  v.  2.  6.); 
eqnivalenl  to  the  Latin  verhim, 

S.  Hence  a  whip  (jtdffri^).  Snip. 
8ev.  Dial  ii.  3. 

MASTIGOPH'ORUS  (ficumya* 
(pApos).  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  signifies 
aonwthlng  like  a  dam  drimr  (Thucyd. 
It.  47.) ;  bat  the  Romans,  and  per- 
hapa  the  Oreeka  also,  gave  the  aame 
name  to  an  ofiicer  who  bore  a  near 
resemblance  to  our  jmliceman^  and 
clerk  of  the  course  on  a  race-ground, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  repress  disorderly 
oondoct  al  public  plaeea  and  popalar 
ftatirala,  keep  off  the  populace,  and 
prevent  crowding  or  tumult,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  provided  with  a  whip 
(futoTi^),  whence  the  name  arose. 
Arcad.  Dig.  50.  4.  18.  Prod.  adv. 
Sjfmm,  it  616. 

M  A  S  T  R  U'  C  A  and  MA  S- 
"^R  U'G  A.    A  word  of  foreip^  ori- 

it  probably  Phmnioian,  which  de- 


signates a  coarse  and  common  kind 
of  covering  made  of  the  akina  of  wild 

animals  (Isidor. 
On'g.  xix.  23. 
5.),  more  espe- 
cially peeidiar 
to  the  peaaantrjr 
and  common 
people  of  Sardi- 
nia (Cic.  FriHjm. 
pro  Scaur,  ap. 
Isidor.  ile.  Quint, 
i.  5.  8.),  and  of 
Carthage  (Plaut 
Pan,  V.  5.  3.3.  )  ; 
both   of  which 

were  Phcenician  colonies.  Its  form 
and  character  is  doubtless  shown  in 
the  annexed  figure,  firom  a  moaaie 
foond  at  Paleatrina,  repVesenting  the 
rape  of  Europa,  in  which  the  artist 
skilfully  announces  the  country  of  his 
heroine,  and  the  locality  where  the 
scene  took  place,  by  the  introduction 
of  n  ruatks  figure  in  the  wmaHnemt 
expreaaing  by  hia  attitude  and  geatnrea 
the  greatest  alarm  at  the  strange 
abduction  of  his  vmmg  mistress. 

MASTRUCA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
maslrucOj  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
woodcnt  Auo,  Cbni.  7.  of  8ar» 
diniana. 

MAT'ARA  and  MAT'ARia 

See  Materis. 

MATAX'A.    See  Mktaxa. 

M  ATEL'L  A.  Diminutive  of  Ma- 
TULA.  Varro,  ap.  Nod.  t.  o.  pi  543. 
MartsdLSS.  13. 

MATBLI/IO.  Diminntire  of 
Matula.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  119.  Id. 
ap.  Nou.  8,  TndUuM,  p.  547.  Cic 
Par  V.  2. 

MATERIA'RIUa  A  timber^ 
merekoMt   Plant  Utt  UL  3.  46. 

S.  A  worker  in  wood,  such  as  a 
carpenter,  shipwright,  &C.  InaeripC. 
ap.  Grut.  642.  4. 

MATERIA'TIO.  A  collective 
term,  including  all  the  tMer-work 
employed  in  ua  conatmction  of  a 
roof  (VitraT.  ir.  2.  t.)  ;  arranged  hj 
the  ancient  architects  in  the  manner 
exliibited  by  the  annexed  diagram. 
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whioh  Teprefentf  a  thnber  roof  in  ele> 
Tition  and  section,  fVom  Gwilt*8  En- 
cyclopedia of  Architecture,  and  dis- 
tributed into  the  following  component 
parts  :  —  a  a.  trabesy  the  beams  which 
formed  the  architraves,  supported 
Dpoo  eotnmns  and  pilasters;  bb.  eoAi- 
men,  the  ridge-ineee  wbidi  ibmiB  the 
eolminating  points  e.  eofaamia,  the 


king-poat,  which  supports  the  central 
apex ;  dd.  ff^,  the  tie-beams  which 
extend  transversely  from  side  to  side 
o\  the  building:,  and  across  the  archi- 
traves on  which  they  rest;  e.  cupreolus^ 
the  strut,  placed  diagonally  between 
the  king-pott  and  rafwr,  the  centre  of 
which  it  swports;  ff.  canterii,  the 
principal  raftera  of  the  rool^  which 


form  a  bed  for  the  purlines  to  rest 
upon;  gggg.  templa,  the  purlines, 
whidi  lie  transversely  cifer  the  rafters, 
and  fbnn  a  bed  for  tha  coamon  rafters  $ 

h  h.  asseres,  the  common  rafterSt  over 
which  the  tiles  are  placed. 

MATERIA'TUS.  Built  or  con- 
stmcted  of  wood-work.  Vitruv.  iv.  2. 

MATERia  A  Celtio  wofd,  de- 
noting a  particular  kind  of  javelin 
employed  by  the  Ik-lntf  (Strabo,  iv. 
4.  which  had  a  broader  head 
than  usual  (Hesych.)  ;  but  respecting 
which  nothing  further  is  known. 
Lir.  TitM.  Cm.  B,  O.  i.  26.  Sisenn. 
op.  Non.  s.  V.  p.  556. 

MATRIMCNIUM.  Matrimony, 
which  amongst  the  Romans  was  con- 
tracted in  three  ways  :  by  use  (usiis), 
when  a  man  lived  with  a  woman  for 
a  ^ear ;  bj  contiact  (coemptio),  in 
which  the  parties  went  throogh  a 
mock  ceremony  of  mntnally  selling 
themselves  to  one  another  ;  and  by  a 
religious  solemnity,  termed  ron/arre- 
atioy  under  which  term  the  rites  are 
explained. 

MATTA  (^la«sr>  A  mat  made 
of  mshes.   Ot.  Fasi,  vL  679. 


MATTA  UIUS.  One  who  sleeps 
upon  a  mat*  or  on  a  ooarse  mattress 
no  better  than  a  mat  Angost  eamiru 

Fatist.  V.  5. 

M  A  T  T'  E  A  or  M  A  T  T'  Y  A 
(/xaxTuo).  A  general  name  given  to 
any  choice  and  delicate  food,  especially 
poultry  and  game,  which  we  might 
term  dbm<^  Pet  Sat  65.  1.  lb, 
74.  6.  Mart.  xiii.  92. 

M  AT'ULA  (iptrO-  This  word,  like 
its  diminutive,  is  the  one  usually  em- 
ployed to  designate  a  chaml)er  utensil 
(Plaut  Most.  ii.  1.  39.  Ulp.  Dig,  34, 
S.  S5. 1  la  and  the  authorities  cited 
s.  HaivIXA  and  Matellio)  ;  though 
they  were  all  likewise  referred  to 
any  kind  of  vessel  for  holding  water. 

MATJSOLE'UM.  The  sepulchre 
of  Mausolua,  king  of  Caria,  which 
flfom  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
its  structure  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  (Plin.  H.N, 
xxxvi.  4.  §  9.);  hence  the  word  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  as  a  name  for 
any  sepulchre  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence, especially  of  kings  and 
emperors,  lifca  thsl  of  Auffustos  in 
the  Campos  Martins;  and  of  Hadrian 
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on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
(Floruft,  iv.  11.  10.  Suet,  Aug.  100. 
Vesp.  23.  Mart.  v.  64. )  Considerable 
remaius  of  both  these  edifices  are  still 
in  csiftvnoe;  Um  flm  being  now 


used  as  a  ring  for  bull  baits;  the 
latter  ••  a  IbftKie*  which  goes  hw  the 
name  of  the  Castle  8t  Angela  Both, 
however,  are  entirely  deprived  of 

their  external  ornaments :  but  the 
annexed  woodcut  represents  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian,  as  it  appeared  in 
its  original  state,  before  the  statues 
and  coramns  which  deccfited  it  were 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges.  The 
restoration  is  bv  the  Venetian  archi- 
tect  Labacco  (Libra  civil'  Architet- 
tura^  Roma,  1558),  from  remaining 
Testiges,  repreeentatioiis  on  aaedals, 
and  me  deseription  of  Procopius.  It 
will  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  former 
magnificence  <»f  the  sepulchre,  and 
may  be  reganJed  as  an  accurate  de« 
sign,  with  the  exception  that  there 
thoiild  be  a  statoe  of  Hadrian  on  the 
top,  instead  of  the  fir  cooe^  whieh  is 
erroneously  placed  there. 

MAVOR'TE  or  MAVOR'TIUM. 
A  term  introduced  at  a  late  period,  or 
used  by  the  common  people,  instead 
of  RiciKiuM,  which  see;  Serr.  ad 
Vifw.  JBn,  i  98S.  Itidor.  Oi^ziz.  ifi. 

MAZON'OMUM  (pmCmtfiuov, 
fia^ovofjLos).  Properly  an  article  of 
Greek  domestic  use ;  viz.  a  round 
wooden  trencher,  upon  which  bar- 
ley cakes  were  served  up  (Hesych. 
Compare  Hannod.  ap.  Athen.  ir. 
31.);  whence  the  name  was  trans- 
fcmd  to  a  large  sal? er  of  bronae  or 


gold,  upon  which  bomhiy  iocense 

and  other  perfumes  were  carried  by 
young   boys  in  the   religious  cere- 
mooies  of  Bacchus  (Calix  ap.  Athen. 
27.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


example,  from  a  bas-relief  of  Um 
Pio-Clementine  Museum. 

2.  The  Romans  also  adopted  the 
name,  bat  used  it  hi  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ncaaiog ;  for  a  dish  of  Tiiy 
large  dimmainns 

(tub  iniquo  pon- 
dere  mazonnmt. 
>i'emes.  Fragm. 
d$  Amew/K  L  17. )t  which  game 
pies  were  brooght  np  (Hor.  Sat  iL  8. 
86.  Schol.  Vet.  ad  L  Yarro,  R.  ML 
iii.  4.  3.\  like  the  annexed  example 
from  an  ancient  fresco  discovered 
near  the  church  of  St.  John  in  Late- 
ran,  at  Rome,  representing  a  number 
of  slaves,  each  of  whom  brings  in  « 
different  dish  at  a  feast  ;  the  pastry 
is  painted  yellow  :  and  a  bas-relief  of 
the  Pio-Clementine  Museum  (v.  14.) 
represents  a  dish  with  a  ])astr\-  crust, 
of  precisely  the  same  character  pre- 
sented by  an  attendant  to  Hereiilc^ 
who  is  reclining  at  his  meal. 

MEDIASTPNL  A  ehos  of slaTes 
whose  distinctive  services  and  condi- 
tion are  not  ftilly  ascertained.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  the 
lowest  in  point  of  rank,  performing 
the  eoomioDest  dmdgery  bodi  in 
agricultural  employments  and  house- 
hold work.  Columell.  i.  9.  3.  ii.  13. 
7.  Dig.  7.  7.  6.  Aero  ad  Hor.  Ep,  L 
14.  14.  Non.  8.  V.  p.  143. 

MEDICAMENT  ARIL  Dealen 
in  herbs  and  prepared  wedieinas 
(Plin.  H,  J^.zis.  83.) ;  perhaps  qonok 
nostmmsi  or  something  worse,  foe 
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they  were  certainly  held  in  little 
repute,  and  thft  Ttieododaii  poimmen 
of  both  texet  are  derignated  by  the 

name.    Cod.  Theodos.  3.  16. 

MED'KU^S  (laTp6^).  A  mcfliral 
man^  like  our  word  "  doctor,"  or 
•*  general  practitioner,"  applied  to 
those  who  practise  both  branches  of 
the  heaUng  ait,  sorgery  aa  well  as 
medicme.  (Plant.  Men.  v.  3.  6.  Cic. 
Cluent.2\.  Plin.  H.N.  xxix.  6.  Suet 
Cal.  8.  Nero,  2.)  From  these  pas- 
sages we  also  learn  that  generally  the 
medicus  of  Rome  was  a  foreigner, 
who  gained  a  liTelihood  by  attending 
an  pencils  ehocsbg  to  employ  him ; 
or  a  slaTC  kept  by  wealthy  indivi* 
duals  as  an  apothecary  to  the  house- 
hold, whose  services  were  not  acces- 
sible to  the  public. 

2.  The  same  title  was  also  given  to 
▼eterinaries  and  cattle  doctors  i  a 
class  of  professknals  who  diTided 
themselves  into  many  branches,  each 
confining  itself  to  studying  the  dis- 
eases of  a  separate  race  of  animals, 
after  which  ihe  practitioner  took  his 
characteristic  appellation;  as  mtdkwt 
eguarmtf  mulo-medicus^  medieuM  pe- 
corum,  Xc.  Val.  Max.  ix.  15.  2. 
Veget.  i.  FhB/.  6.  Varro,  11.  R.  iL 
7.  16. 

MEDIM'NUS,  and  MEDIM  NU.M 
(fi<$t/ivos).  A  Greek  measure  of  ca- 
pacity; mostly  a  dry  measore,  hot 
also  used  for  liquids ;  it  contained  sis 
Roman  modii.  Nepos,  AtL  2.  Rhcmn. 
Fann.  de  Pond.  SiC.  64. 

MEDIPON'TUS.  Enumerated  by 
Cato  amongst  the  necessaries  of  a 
wme^press,  bat  withoot  any  fturther 
explanatory  details ;  excepting  that  it 
ia  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ropes,  and 
apparently  of  the  strongest  and  thick- 
est description.  Cato,  JR.  R.  iiu  3. 
and  12. 

MEl^INA.  A  wallet  or  pouch 
made  out  of  the  skin  of  a  badger 

iwukf).    Plant.  Epid,  i.  1.  2L 

ME'LIUM.  A  doer's  collar,  made 
of  leather  studded  with  iron -headed 
nails  {clavulis  capitatia,  Varro,  R.  R, 
ii.  9.   15.);  particularly  used  for 


sporting  dogs  as  a  protection  to  the 
throat  and  neck.  Compare  IbiAin, 
and  the  illustration  there  iotrodaoed* 
MEMBRA' N  A.  Parchment; 

sometimes  employed  for  writing 
books  upon,  though  not  of  such  com- 
mon or  general  use  as  paper  (rhurta ) 
made  of  papyrus.  Plin.  H,N.  xiii. 
SI.  Hot.  &iL  iL  9.  2. 

2.  (Bt^ipa).  A  wrapper  or  cover 
made  of  parchment,  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple  or  yellow  colour 
(Tibull,  iii.  1.  9.  Compare  Ov.  Trist, 
1.  1.  5  ),  in  which  a  roil  was  enve* 
loped,  to  keep  it  dean,  and  preserre 
it  ftom  injury.  That  the  wtembmma 
was  not  a  box  or  case  like  the  copra, 
is  clear  from  its  being  assimilated  to 
articles  of  outside  clothing  (Mart.  x. 
93.  toga  purpurea.  Id.  xi.  I.  sindone). 

MEMBR  AN  UL  A.  Diminutive 
of  the  preceding;  a  small  strip  <rf 
parchment  upon  which  the  title-pages, 
lettering  pieces,  or  contents  of  a 
book  {indicu)  were  written.  Cic. 
Att.  iv.  4. 

MENDPCULA,  sc.  vettU.  A 
beggar's  garment  (Plant  BpO,  ii.  S. 
41.),  as  seen  in  the  next  illustration. 

MENDI'CUS  (vrwx^f).  A  men* 
dicant,  or  begcjar-man,  who  lives  upon 
charitable  donations.  (Plant.  Bocch, 
iii.  4.  16.)    The  illustration  repre- 


sents  a  scene  in  the  forum  at  Hereu- 
laneum,  from  a  painting  discovered 
in  that  city,  in  which  a  hlind  beggar 
led  by  a  dog  is  receiving  alms  from  a 
young  femue^ 
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2.  A  mendicant  priest^  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Cybele,  who  lived  upon 
fmblio  alms,  like  the  modern  Capu- 
chins.   I  for.  Sat.  i.  2.  2. 

iME'NIS'Cfrom  the  Greek  m^mi). 
An  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
tnotm^  which  the  Romans  used  to 
place  at  the  comiueuccment  of  their 
iMwkfl;  henee  a  wumde^  from  the 
beginning.    Ausoo.  Profug,  85. 

MENS  A  (Tpawt(a,  shortened  from 
Tfrpdirf(a).  In  the  primary  notion, 
a  surveying  board  or  table  (from  me- 
tior)  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  applied 
io  as  general  a  sense  as  our  word 
taiU,  inclndiog  every  kind  of  ibrm 
both  roond  and  square,  though  Uie 
■qoare  form  is  mostly  implied  when 
the  word  is  used  hy  itself,  without 
any  adjunct  descriptive  of  the  shape 
intended.  The  following  are  the 
meet  eharaeteriitie  senses  in  wliich 
the  word  is  employed. 

1.  Either  suiDply,  or  with  the  epi- 
thet eacarin,  a  dining-tahle.  In  the 
earliest  times,  at  least  amongst  the 
Romans,  dinner  tables  were  square, 
and  supported  upon  trestles,  or  several 
legs,  according  to  the  siae  of  the  slab, 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  example. 


from  a  painting  in  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
representing  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses at  dinner  in  the  idand  of  Ciroe. 
Bat  after  the  invention  of  circolar 

dining -tables,  this  form  was  generally 
relinquished,  excepting  in  the  soldiers' 
messroom,  where  it  was  still  retained. 
Varro,  L,  L.  v.  118. 

2.  Maun  prima  (vpmrji  rpdtrt^a). 
The  >iril  e»f#rM  at  dinner  t  sometimes 
bronffht  in  upon  a  tray  (Jercvhim\ 
which  was  placed  upon  the  table  ;  at 
others  the  table  itself  was  brought  up 
already  set  out,  and  placed  before  the 


guests,  the  whole  being  removed  to- 
gether when  its  contents  had  been 
eaten  ;  hence  the  expressions,  mensam 
ponart^  at^erre^  toBere,  removere^  cor- 
respond with  oar  own«  ^'to  brii^ 
in,"  and  "  to  take  away  the  dinner? 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  19.  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4. 
13.  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Vir^r.  i.  216. 

3.  Mensa  stcunda  (J^iimpa  rparrfi^aX 

The  second  or  last  course  at  a  meal, 
consisting  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 

confectionery  ;  our  dessert  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  2.  121.  Nep.  Ag.  8.  Cic.  AU, 
xiv.  6.  and  21.  Cels.  i.  2. 

4.  Mensa  tripes.  A  table  sup- 
ported upon  three  legs,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  morno-' 
podium,  which  had  a 
single  trunk  or  stem. 
Though  sometimes 
made  of  an  ornamental 
character,  like  the  ex- 
ample, from  a  Pom- 
peian  paintings  the 
three-legged  table  was  one  of  the 
commonest,  as  it  was  likewise  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  humblest  kind 
in  use  amongst  the  Homans.  Hor. 
3bt  I  3.  13.  Ov.  Met  viii.  662. 

5.  Ifaias  vmarao.  A  table  for 
taking  wine  upon.  When  round,  as 
in  the  last  woodcut,  which  represents 
a  table  of  this  kind,  with  the  drinking 
vessels  upon  it,  it  was  termed  ci7i- 
bantum  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  121.);  a 
distinction  whidi  implies  that  square 
ones  were  likewise  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

6.  Menm  rasarta.  A  table  in- 
tended to  hold  the  jugs,  cans,  and 
other  utensils  (rasa)  employed  for 
domestic  purposes.  Of  these,  there 
were  two  kinds ;  one  for  the  atrtuiBt 
and  the  other  for  the  kitchen,  both* 
however,  square  or  oblong,  and  each 
distinguished  by  a  characteristic  name, 
Cartidulum  and  Urnarium,  under 
which  descriptions  and  illustrations 
are  giTcn.    varro,  1S5,  lt6» 

7.  Meua  Ih^Mea.  A  table  used 
as  a  piece  of  ornamental  fomiture, 
explained  and  illostrated  a.  Obl- 

PBICA. 
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8.  Mensa  mcra.    A  table  made  of  I 
marble,  gold,  or  silver,  which  served  as 
a  sort  of  altar,  and  was  placed  before 
the  statoM  of  the  gods,  with  the  wine 


vessels,  fruits,  and  viands  offered  to 
them  at  the  solemn  feast  of  the  lecti- 
Mienuum,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
wood-ent,  flroni  a  temkcotta  lamp. 
Festns,  «.  «.  Cie.  iV:Z>.  uL  84.  Vlrg. 
ySn.  ii.  764. 

9.  A  table  or  stand  upon  vrhich 
some  tradesmen,  such  as  greengrocers, 
poulterers,  fishmongers,  Sec,  displayed 
their  eommoditief  ibr  nle  in  the 


streets  and  markets.  (Hon  Sat.  ii. 
4.  37.)  The  illustration  represents  a 
alaiid  of  thit  kind  coTered  with  vege- 
tables,  poultry,  and  flih,  io  the  Ihram 
at  Hercolanenm,  from  a  painting  die* 
covered  in  that  city.  The  owner 
sits  by  the  side  of  his  stand,  while  a 
customer  presents  a  plate  for  the 
article  purchased ;  the  jars  on  the 
ground  alao  eontain  eatablea. 

10.  Mensa  laniomia.  A  butcher's 
cbopping-block ;  probably  similar  to 
those  still  used  by  the  same  clan  of 
tradesmen.    Suet.  ClawL  15. 


11.  Menaa  tvgmUaria,  A  money- 
dealer's  table  or  counter,  npon  which 
he  sets  out  the  sums  of  money  required 
for  transacting  his  dailjf ,  routine  of 
boaineis.  (Donat  Terent  ii. 
4.  IS.  Compm  Hot.  Sat  il  3.  148.) 
It  is  to  this  early  practice  that  our 
terms  '*  banker"  and  "bankrupt" 
owe  their  origin,  which  have  come  to 
us  through  the  language  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, the  principal  bankers  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  aget.  At 
thia  period  they  used  to  aet  oot  their 
money,  like  the  old  Romans,  npoo  a 
wooden  bencli  or  bank,  banco 
hence  they  were  termed  hanchieri ;** 
and  if  any  of  them  could  not  meet 
hia  liabilitiea,  hia  counter  was  imme- 
diately broken  to  pieces,  and  himself 
prohibited  from  further  continuing 
his  business,  whence  the  broken  bank 
(Italian  banco  rotfo)  ggve  rise  to  the 
name  of  bankrupt, 

IS.  Ifenas  pmbUea*  A  pnblie 
counter  or  btmk ;  i.  e.  of  which  the 
capital  belonged  to  the  state,  derived 
from  the  taxes,  and  was  disbursed  for 
the  public  service.  Cic  FL  19. 
Pis,  36. 

18.  A  railed  itand  or  platform 
open  wliieh  ilavee  were  ezpoted  for 
sale.    (Apnh  Met,  viiu  p.  171.  4poJL 

p.  432.)    Same  as  Catasta. 

14.  A  tlat  square  grave-stone,  laid 
over  the  remains  of  the  dccea-sed  ;  the 
dmplest  kind  of  monument  to  the 
memoiy  of  the  dead.  (Cie.  Leg,  ii. 
26.)  The  iUoftration  repreienta  an 


aivioiv  vi-iAi 


original  found  near  Rome;  the  hole 
in  the  centre  was  intended  for  pour- 
ing ungnenta  into  the  grave  or  lomhi 
15.  A  long  flat  board  or  alah, 

forming  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  military  engines  (Vitniv,  x. 
11.  6.);  but  bow  it  acted,  or  what 

3  H 
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pnrpo§e  it  served,  is  not  <^a«:i1y  iinMer- 
stood.  But  see  the  iiiu&lratiuu,  «. 
CABROBALU8TA. 

MENSA'RIL    Ofllecrn  appointed 

by  the  state  upon  eeitain  occasions, 
and  in  timc^;  of  j?<»neral  distress,  to 
act  as  public  bankers.  Thvy  -were 
authorized  to  advance  money  on  be- 
half of  the  state  to  debtors  who 
could  produce  anfficieDt  eeearitj  ;  to 
ezttnitie  into  the  debts  of  the  poorer 
classes  ;  to  direct  issues  of  f^pecie, 
finfl  =o  fnrtli  ;  but  are  not  to  be  con- 
louiiUed  with  the  argentarii,  who 
were  private  bankers,  negotiating 
tbeir  own  and  their  cnttomefs'  capi- 
tal, thonght  like  them,  tbey  had  their 
tables  or  connten  (mensa)  displayed 
in  public  in  the  colonnades  of  the 
forum.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  Salnias,  dr 
Mod,  Umut,  p.  509.  Budseus  </e  Astte^ 
T.  p.  609. 

MENSCyRES.    A  general  name 
persons  employed  In  talung 
measurements  of  any  kind ;  as 

1.  Land  surt  rt;ors  T^^'olumelL  vi. 
1,)  ;  also  termed  agnmensores. 

2.  Surveyors  who  meastired  out 
and  distributed  the  several  sites  to 
be  occupied  by  the  differsnt  divi* 
sions  of  tents,  &c.  In  a  Roman  camp  ; 
as  contradi'tiripni^herl  from  nietatorr^, 
whose  duty  consinted  iii  selecting  the 
position  itself,  which  the  entire  camp 
was  to  oocnpf.    Veget  li.  7. 

3.  Under  the  empire,  certain  of!i- 
cers  who  selected  and  marked  the 
honses  upon  which  each  soldier  was 
to  be  billeted  during  a  march,  or  for  a 
given  period.    Cod.  Theodos.  7.  8.  4. 

4.  ifemoret  ttd{fieionaiu  BmUd* 
crt;  ie.  persons  who  contracted  to 
build  an  edifice  after  a  specified  plan 
fiimished  to  them  by  an  architect. 
Plin.  Kp.  X,  19.5.  Tngan.  ad  Plin. 
Ep.  X.  20.  3. 

5.  MmtortB  fnmmlatii  Com 
miUr9 ;  who  were  employed  to  mea- 
sore  the  com  brooght  by  the  Tiber 
into  the  public  granaries  (homo), 

Paul.  Diq  27.  1.  26. 

MEN'S  U  LA,  Diminutive  of 
Meksa. 


f  MENSULA'RTI.  A  class  of  the 
'  public  bankers  or  mensarii ;  and  as 
'  the  name  is  formed  firom  a  dimino^ 
I  tive,  wmmda,  we  may  snppose  thesi 

I  to  have  held  a  lower  rank,  and  to 

have  been  of  an  inferior  grade.  They 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  money  chan- 
gers, providing  Roman  coinage  for 
the  foreign  pieces  brought  into  the 
country  by  strangers;  and  also  were 

I  appointed  to  exan/me  all  kinds  of 
money,  and  decide  if  it  was  genuine 
or  forged.    Tac.  Ann.  vi.  17.  r>ig. 
16.       7.  Id.  42.  5.  IM.  Id.  4G.  3.  39. 
MEREN'DA.    One  of  the  Roman 

'  meals  taken  early  in  the  afternoon, 
which  we  might  translate  a  bmeMttm  s 
in  whicli  sense  the  word  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
Italy.     Plaut  iv.  2.  49.  Cal- 

puru.  Eel.  V.  61.,  where  the  ninth 

I  hour  in  sommer  is  called  late  Ibr  the 

■  merenda  of  rustics* 

MER'GA  Cin^^«V(^iov.  Hesych.> 
An  implement  employed  at  harvp«t 
work  ;  but  whether  for  r»>Mping  the 

j  com,  or  collecting  it  after  it  was  cut, 

I  and  of  what  precise  nature,  is  not 
dear.   Festns  («.  v, )  says  that  it  was 

!  a  pitchfork  {furmhi),  with  which 
the  labourer  loaded  or  carried  oflf  the 
sheaves  {mnnipuhfi)  from  the  field ; 
bfit  Plaut  us  (/  Vm.  v.  2.  58.)  and 
Palladius  (ii.  20.  3.)  evidently  speak 

I  of  it  as  an  instroment  which  was 
used  for  reaping  the  com  ;  and 
Pliny  {H.N.  xviii.  72.)  indicates 
that  two  of  thes«'  were  used  tofrether, 
between  which  the  ears  of  corn  were 

.  nicked  off. 

I    HERGESw   A  handle,  or  shest  of 
I  com  $  L  e.  strictly  the  quantity  taken 
up,  or  cnt,  by  a  swrys.    Virg.  Georg, 
,  ii.  517.  Serv.  adVw^  .^n.  xi.  .532. 

MERIDIA'NI.    A  cln<:«:  of  light- 
j  armed  gladiators  who  tougiit  as  a 
I  sort  of  mterlade  at  midday,  after  the 
termination  of  the  combats  with  wild 
beasts*  which   took  place  in  the 
rooming.     (Orelli.    iMcrjpL  2587. 
Snet.  ( Idud.  34.  Senec.  Ep.  7.  and 
I  95.)    The  simple  tunics  in  uhich  the 
I  annexed  figures  are  clothed,  and  the 
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absence  of  all  body  armour,  renders 
it  extremely  probable  that  they  afford 


an  example  of  the  mendkmi;  the 
more  so  as  thej  are  oopied  from  a 
moeaic,  which  represents  several  other 
classes  of  gladiators  in  the  character- 
istic suits  of  armour  belongiog  to 
each  class. 

MERUM  {dKparoy).  Nmi  wmt, 
unmixed  with  water  ;  rarely  drunk 
in  this  state  by  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece  and  Italy,  except  by 
regular  housers  and  drunkards  ;  the  ^ 
usual  beverage  being  about  two- 
durds  of  water  to  one  of  wine*  Bfart 
L  12.  and  57.  Id.  iii.  57. 

MESAN'CULON  CfiworyitiXoy). 
Properly,  a  Greek  name,  which  the 
Romims  expressed  by  /titsta  au.sata^ 
or  Ulum  amatuni.  It  occurs,  how-  i 
ever,  in  the  ahore  Ibrm  ap.  GeU.  z. 
85.  1.  and  is  described  and  illostrated 

at  p.  83.  .V.  Ansatus. 

MESAU'LOS  (ucVauAos).  A  pas- 
sage or  corridor  in  a  Greek  house, 
between  the  two  principal  divisions 
of  the  ground-floor,  the  andnmUis  1 
and  gtm€Beamiut  in  the  centre  of  it  ■ 
there  was  a  door,  which,  when  doeed, 
shut  off  all  communication  between 
the  two  suites  of  apartments.  (Vi- 
truv.  vi.  7.  5.)  See  the  plan  at  p.  253. 
on  which  it  is  marked  d, 

HESOCH'ORUS  (futrSxopos). 
The  leader  or  director  of  a  band  of 
musicians,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
band,  to  give  the  signals  and  mark 
the  time.  Plio.  £p*  ii.  U.  7.  ^idon. 
Sp,  1 9. 


reaper  of  grain.    (Cic.  OraL  ilL  12. 


Virg.  Georg,  I  316.)  The  roost 
common  praetioe  amongst  the  ancient 
reapers  was  to  cut  the  stalk  with  a 

reaping  hook  (fair  mesaoriay  or  Ura- 
ment(iria)  about  midway  between  the 
ear  and  the  ground,  as  represented  by 
the  annexed  figure  from  a  sepulchral 
painting  of  ue  Christian  era,  the 
straw  being  afterwards  cut  by  itself. 
But  in  some  places,  Umbria  more 
especially,  they  cut  the  straw  near 
the  ground,  as  we  do,  leaving  only  a 
stubble  behind  ;  and  for  a  particular 
kind  of  bearded  com,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, wUeh  has  seveiai  ears  clustered 
together  on  the  top  of  a  single  stem, 
they  nicked  the  heads  off  the  top  of 
the  stalk,  with  an  instrument  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  like  a  saw  iJ'aU 
dwtietdatu ) ;  an  operation  wUeh  is  ex- 
hibited in  an  E^ptian  painting  pub- 
lished by  Wilkmson  (Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, vol.  iv.  p.  89.).  Varro,  R.  It, 
i.  50.  Compare  Columell.  ii.  20.  3. 

2.  Messor  faniseca,  A  mower  of 
grass  with  a  scythe  (Jalx  fatnariay 
Colnmell.  it  17.  5. 

ME'TA.  Any  object  with  a  broad 
circular  base,  gradually  tapering  oft* 
to  the  top,  like  a  cone  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
27.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  6.  Plin.  //.  iV.  ii.  7.); 
whence  the  following  characteristic 
applications  of  the  term. 

1.  (iM/'MTfip,  w699tC^  The  goal  or 
turning  post  in  a  race-course,  which 
consisted  of  a  group  of  tliree  conical- 
shaped  columns,  placed  upon  a  raised 
basement,  and  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  barrier  (ipma),  roond  whicii.  4^ 
3  H  2  ^ 
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chariots  turned,  each  race  comprising 
seven  circuits  round  tlu*  course. 
(Prop.  ii.  25, 26.  Suet  Doni,  4.)  There 
were  necessarily  two 
Mete,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  the  spina, 
marked  respectively  c 
and  1)  on  the  ground - 
plan  of  a  circus  at 
p.  165.  The  one 
nearest  the  end  from 
which  the  chariots 
started  was  called 
mela  prima ;  the  other,  at  the  further 
extremity,  where  the  fint  torn  was 
made,  meta  tecunda.  The  driver  in 
turning  always  kept  these  on  his  left 
hand,  or,  as  we  say,  on  his  near  side, 
which  a  Roman  called  on  bis  inner 
wheel  {interiore  rota.  Oy,  Amor,  iiL 
8.  la.)  ;  and  the  great  art  of  driTing 
well  consisted  in  getting  round  these 
points  without  taking  too  large  a 
sweep,  so  as  to  let  an  antagonist  cut 
in  between,  nor  by  shaving  too  close, 
to  nm  the  risk  of  an  opset  by  coming 
into  contact  with  the  base  on  which 
the  columns  stood;  hence  the  writings 
of  the  poets  abound  in  metaphorical 
allusions  to  the  chance  and  accidents 
which  here  oocnrred  (Or.  TVut  It. 
8.  S5.  Hor.Od:i.  1.5.  Cio.  Got  31.); 
and  as  the  race  which  commenced  at 
the  first  meta  also  ended  there,  the 
word  is  frequently  used,  like  our 
term  goal^  tor  the  boundary  or  conclu- 
sion of  any  other  object  or  thing. 
(Virg.  Ov.  Stat.  .«tc.)  The  illustration 
is  copied  from  a  Roman  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting a  circus.  The  doorway 
under  the  columns  gave  access  to  a 
•mall  ehapel  in  whieh  the  altar  of  the 
god  Oonsus  was  placed.  TertolL  de 

Spertac.  5. 

2.  The  innermost  or  lowest  of  the 
two  stones  in  a  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
(PinL  JH^  88.  7.  18.  §  5.),  which 
was  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  oone,  as 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  example, 
representing  a  section  and  elevation 
from  an  original  found  in  a  baker's 
shop  at  Pompeii.  The  outer  one, 
ealled  eatiihu  {Dig,  Le.),  it  wiU  be 


j  observed,  is  made  in  the  shape  of  an 

'  hour-glass,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
'  fitted  on  to  the  conical  head  of  the 


sieta,  as  a  cap  (seetioo  on  left  hand) ; 
and  the  upper  part  served  as  a  hopper 

to  receive  the  corn,  which  gradoally 
dropped  through  a  small  orifice  at  its 
base,  and  was  ground  into  flour 
agaiiiat  die  head  and  sides  of  the 
aitflo,  by  turning  the  onter  atone  roimd 
it.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  mills 
at  Pompeii,  by  which  the  real  form 
of  a  Roman  mill  has  been  ascertained, 
it  was  the  common  notion  that  the 
upper  stone  was  the  aiste,  mid  the 
lower  one  the  caHBm  —  an  error 
which  is  still  left  uncorreeted  even  in 
our  best  dictionaries. 

3.  Meta/fzni,  Khtw-rick;  which 
the  Roman  fiffmen  made 
up  into  a  oooieal  ahape* 
with  a  very  sharp  point 
(Columell.  ii.  19.  2.)  ; 
like  the  annexed  example 
from  the  eoinmn  of  An- 
toninus.  Thus,  also,  otfier 
articles,  such  as  cream 
cheese,  when  made  up  into  a  conical 
mass,  were  designated  by  the  same 
name.    Mart.  i.  44.  iii.  58.  35. 

4.  Jfeta  mdemM,  A  ibantain  at 
Rome,  near  the  Fhman  amphitheatre, 
which  was  designed  to  imitate  a  cone, 
over  which  the  water  distilled  from 
the  top.  (Sext  Ruf.  de  Reg,  Urb.  4.) 
Remams  <^  this  foontain  are  still  to 
be  seen  between  the  Coliaemn  and 
the  arch  of  Constantine  ;  and  repre- 
sentations of  it  exist  on  several  medals, 
testifying  the  appropriateness  of 
the  name*  whidi  was  alio  glTea  to 
other  Ibnntaiiis  of  a  similar  pattern. 
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Seneca  (Ep.  56.)  raentums  one  at 

METATCREa  Is  the  array, 
officers  M'ho  selected  the  site  for  a 
camp,  and  marked  out  its  general 
pofiitioD  and  dimensiooA.  Cic.  PhiL 
xL  5.  Lacan.  i.  dS2. 

li£TIT(yRE8.  OAeeneonneeted 
with  the  leiTiee  of  the  aqnediiets, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  thatvater 
was  regularly  laid  on  from  the  reser- 
voir (ca^ti'llum  )  into  the  branch  pipes, 
which  conducted  it  through  the  city, 
and  to  maaenre  oat  the  proper  quan- 
tity allotted  hy  law  to  each  distriet* 
This  was  effected  by  regaUting  the 
diameter  of  the  main  pipes,  and  by  a 
meter  (calix)  afi^Jied  to  thenu  Fron- 
tin.  Aq.  79. 

BIET'OPA  (jitr&wriy,  A  metope  in 
Doric  eotnmnar 
•vehiteeture;  i.e. 
tbe  panel  which 
covered  the  open- 
ing between  the 
triglyphs  (Vi- 
tniT.  If,  S.  4.  IT. 
a.  5.)  in  a  frieze, 
sometimes  left 
with  a  plain  face, 
at  others  richly 
(Mnameuted  with 
acnlptiire^  like 
thoeeofthe  Par- 
thenon, now  presenred  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  annexed  example 
from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens. 
The  triglyphs  represent  extenially 
llie  heada  of  the  tie-beams  OhT^O* 
and  in  the  early  wooden  strueturea 
the  apace  between  one  tie-beam  and 
another  {interti(piiKm)  was  left  open; 
so  that  a  stranger  could  effect  an 
entrance  through  them,  as  Orestes 
did  into  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Taoris.   Earip.  Iph,  Tomt,  118. 

METOPOS'COPUS  (MTTcnro- 
trKSvoi).  A  physiognomist,  who  tells 
another's  fortune  by  observing  the 
expression  or  character  of  his  coiinte- 
naoce.  Suet.  Tit.  2.  Plin.  //.  A. 
xxzT.  96.  §14. 

METRE'TA  OurfnTif).  The 


principal  liquid  measure  of  the  Greeks, 
eontaining  about  8  oaUons,  7'865 

pints,  English  (Plant,  ifmv.  proL  76. 

Colomell.  xii.  22.  1.);  whence  also  an 
earthenware  vessel  of  considerable 
size  (Columell.  xii.  51.  2.),  used  to 
contain  oil,  received  the  same  name. 
Cato,  J7.  A.  100.  Jqt.  ill  S46. 

ME'TULA.  DiminntiTe  of  Mbta. 
Plin.  Ep.  V.  6.  35. 

MKW'TIO  ;  or  digitis  micare.  A 
game  of  chance,  combined  with  skill, 
stiJl  common  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
when  it  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
dicttL  (Varro^  up,  Non. «.  v.  |i»  547* 
Snet  Aug.  13.  Calpurn.  EeL  li.  26.) 
It  is  played  by  two  persons  in  the 
following  manner.  Both  hold  up 
their  right  hands  with  the  hst  closed ; 
they  then  simoltaneoosly  extend  a 


certain  number  of  their  fingers,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  by  guess- 
work the  collective  number  extended 
by  the  two  together,  and  he  who 
•neoeeda  in  hitting  on  the  right  nam* 
ber  wina  the  game.  The  annexed 
figures,  representing  a  conple  of  Eg^p- 
tians  playing  at  mora,  from  a  pamt- 
ing  in  the  tombs,  testify  the  very  great 
antiquity  of  the  game,  and  will  serve 
to  eonvey  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  eondneted  to 
those  who  have  never  aeen  it  played. 
The  manner  is  the  same  ns  that  prac- 
tised by  the  moderns,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  performers  are  in  a  sitting 
instead  of  a  standing  posture,  as  now 
praetiaed;  and  that  they  appear  to 
make  nse  of  all  their  fingers,  instead 
of  the  right  band  only,  which  must 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  the  game,  as  it 
admits  the  various  combinations  which 
might  be  made  oat  of  twenty  nnm- 
bers  Instead  of  only  ten.   The  right- 
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Imd  figure  has  extended   all  the 
fingers  of  hit  right  hand,  and  three  of 
his  left;  his  opponent  puts  out  two 
with  the  right  hand,  and  three  on  the 
left  one    thus  the  number  exhibited 
is  thirteoi.   If  cithar  of  the  parties  i 
erj  out   thiitsoi''  al  the  moment  of  , 
opening  their  hands,  but  before  the 
opened  fingers  are  actually  displayed,  i 
he  wins  ;  if  neither  succeeds  in  guess- 
ing  right,   they   again  close   their  ^ 
hMids,  cry  oat  a  nnmber,  and  open  ^ 
tha  fiingers  nntil  one  of  them  ealls  ' 
the  right  amount.    What  appeal*  to  | 
he  so  simple  is  most  difficult  to  exe- 
cute with  any  -chance  of  success,  and 
requires  more  skill  and  calculation 
than  a  person,  who  had  not  himself 
made  the  experiment,  would  imagine.  | 
Eaeh  player  has  first  to  settle  in  his 
own  mind  how  many  fingers  he  will 
show ;   then  to  surmise  how  many 
his  opponent  is  likely  to  put  up,  which 
he  does  by  observing  his  usual  style 
of  play,  by  lememb^ng  the  nnmheis  , 
he  last  called,  and  those  he  last  ; 
showed;  he  then  adds  these  to  his 
own,  and  calls  the  collective  number, 
thus  endeavouring  to  make  the  ninn-  , 
ber  which  he  calls.    But  as  all  this,  ^ 
which  takes  so  mochthneuinatTating,  ' 
ia  actaallT  done  with  the  greatest 
rapiditj,  the  hands  hemg  opeiwd  and 
closed,   and  the   numbers  simulta- 
neously called  as  fast  as  one  can  pro- 
nounce them — eight,  two,  six,  ten, — 
it  requires  great  Ksdiness  of  intellect, 
anddeciaion  of  purpose^  fat  a  player 
to  have  an^  chanea  of  winning,  as 
well  as  a  quick  eye  and  acute  obser- 
vation, to  see  in  a  moment  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  fingers  shown,  so  as 
not  to  overlook  his  own  soccess ;  nor, 
on  Uie  other  hand,  satbr  himself  to 
he  inspoaed  vptm  by  a  more  astute 
opponent;  whence  the  Romans  cha- 
racterized a  person  of  exceeding  pro-  | 
bity  and  honour,  by  saying  that  one  j 
might  pUy  at  mora  with  him  in  the 
dam — diinMtqmkmiiimim§bri8miee9. 
Cic  O^.  lii.  19. 

MILIA'RIUM.      A  copper  for 
water,  of  considerable  height, 


but  sbmU  diameter,  so  that  it  pmentad 
the  appearance  of  a  tsU  and  narrow 

vessel.    ( Pallad.  v.  8. 
7.  altum  et  ant/nstum.)     L    r    M  ^ 
It  was  commonly  used   ^^^H^fl^  - 
in  heating  water  for  ..^■^  k 
tha  baths  (PaOad.  I  I  : 

40.  3.),  as  well  as  for  ^V^^  ' 
domestic       purposes    JB  ^fl^tr" 
(Senec.  Q.  A.  iii.  24. );  SK. 
and,  consequently,  was     pfil^  -^^ir- 
made  of  Tsrioos  di-     L  -TIB^  f" 
BBenswQS*  (Senee* 
Q.  N.  IT.  9.)  The  illustration,  whidi 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  above 
description,  represents   a  miliarium^ 
formerly  used  in  the  baths  of  Pom- 
peii, restored  according  to  the  im- 
pression which  it  has  left  in  the 
mortar  of  the  wall  against  whidi  it 
was  set ;  the  sqnare  aperture  under- 
ni'ath  is  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
actually  existing,  over  which  it  was 
placed. 

8.  A  short  thick  column,  which  rose 
firam  the  centre  of  the  basin  (morta* 
rium)  in  a  mill  for  bruising  olives 

(frapctum,  Cato,  If  U.  XX.  1.  Id. 
xxii.  1.)   It  is  marked  2.2.  on  the 


annexed  section  and  elevation  of  an 
original  olive-mill,  found  at  Stabia. 
The  object  of  it  Mas  to  support  the 
square  bo.\  (cw/ni,  .').),  into  which  one 
extremity  of  each  axle,  on  which  the 
wheels  (orftet,  3.3.)  rerolved,  waa 
inserted ;  so  that  when  the  wheels 
were  driven  rouid  the  basin  (I.  I),  it 
constituted  the  pivot  upon  which  they 
and  their  axles  turned. 

MILLIARIUM.  iLmHe-stont; 
which  the  Romans  placed  along  the 
rides  of  thdr  principal  roads,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do,  with  the 
respectiTe  distances  ttom  the  city 
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iDscribed  upou  them,  reckoned  at 
Intervilt  of  1000  Roman  paces  (our 
mile)  apart.  Thisenstom 
was  firat  introduced  hj  C. 

Gracchus;  and  the  ilhis- 
tration  n-prcseiits  an  ori- 
ginal Uoniaii  mile-stone, 
now  ftandin^  on  the  Capi- 
tol, bttt  whteh  originaJly 
marked  the  first  mile 
from  Rome,  as  inflimtfid 
by  the  numeral  I.  on  the 
lop  of  it.  The  rest  of  the 
inscription  refers  to  the 
Emperors  Vespaaian  and  Nenra,  by 
whom  it  ^vas  saccesslTety  restored. 

2.  Miliiarium  aureum.    The  golden 
njilffforp  ;  a  gilt  column,  erected  by 
at  the  top  of  the  Roman 
forum  (^i/i  capite  RonCfori.  Plin.  H.N. 
iii.  5.  Suet  Otho,  6.  Tac.  HtttiS?.)^ 
to  mark  the  point  at  which  all  the 
great  military  roads  ultimately  con- 
Terged  and  ended     fPlut.  Galb.  p. 
1064.)    The  precise  spot  where  it 
stood  wafi  not  ascertained  till  about 
ten  years  ago^  when  an  excavation, 
ond^taken  by  the  late  pope,  revved 
a  circular  basementcoated  with  marUe 
at  the  north-east  anfrlc  of  the  fornm, 
close  beside  the  iircli  of  Septiniin<? 
Severn s,  which,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  archaeologists,  has  been 
reeeiTcd  as  the  remaining  base  of  the 
golden  miliary  oolwnn.   Bat  H  does 
not  appear  that  the  mileage  of  the 
ronds  was  con*:tnntly  reckoned  from 
this  stnndnrd;  on  the  contrarj',  actual 
measurements  of  the  distances  marked 
npon  Roman  miletloDes,  which  Imve 
been  found  standing  in  their  original 
places*  prove  that  those  distances 


will  be  remembered  that  our  mileage 
on  some  roads^  which  nsed  to  be 
marked  ih>m  the  standard  at  Cornhill, 
is  now  reckoned  more  commonly 
ftrom  one  of  the  bridge?: 

MILLUS.  A  collar  for  a  sporting 
dog,  made  of  leather, 
and  armed  with  pro- 
jecting iron  spikes 
(cfavis ft  rrcis  eminen" 
tiff  us),  particularly 
used  for  those  which 
were  trained  for  hunt- 
ing wild  beasts,  to 
protect  the  Tnlnerable  parts  of  the 
neck  and  throat  from  their  formidable 
adversaries.  (Scipio  Aeiuilian.  ap, 
Fest.  s.  r.)  The  example  here  intro- 
duced represents  one  of  Meleager's 
hounds,  in  a  paiutingof  Herculaneum. 

MILVrNUa  AppUed  to  pipes; 
see  Tibia. 

MIMA.  (Cic.  PhiL  it.  24.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  56.)   A  female  mime.  See 

MlMUS. 

MIMALL  ONES  {atfMAAdt^ts).  A 
Greek  name  for  Baeehamak  (Stat. 
7%cA.      660.);  distinguished,  how* 

ev«  r.  from  Bacchff  by  Strabo,  x.  3. 10. 

•MIMALL'OKIS.  (Ov.  ^.  Am.  i. 
5  11.)  A  word  coined  from  the 
iireek ;  the  same,  or  similar  to  Bag- 
CHA  ;  which  see. 

MI'MULA.  DiminntiTC  of  MncA, 
in  a  dero[;at<  ry  and  contemptaous 
sense.    Cic.  Phii.  ii.  25. 

MI'MULUS.  Diminutive  of  Mi- 
MU8;  also  with  an  ifn|)lied  sense  of 
inferiority.    Arnob.  ii.  69. 

MI'MuS.  In  a  general  sense* 
means  any  person  who  takes  off  or 
imitates  the  manners,  deportment,  or 


ere  computed  from  the  gntc?;  of  the    expres-^ion  of  another,  by  gesticulation. 


city  (Marin,  Frof,  Arr.  p.  8.  Fabrett. 
Aq.  p.  136.)  ;  and  the  law  books  also 
cite  a  third  principle  of  measnrine, 
from  the  last  row  of  booses  (attiSe 
pas»u»  non  ^  miUiario  Urbitf  ied  a 
rontinentibus  adificiis  numerandi  sunt. 
Macer.  Z>fV7.  r,0.  1 G.  154.).  All  w  hich 
testifies  that  the  practice  varied  at 
ditlerent  periodj»,  and  led  to  litigation 
amongst  the  Romans  themseWes.  It 


grimace,  or  feigned  tones  of  the  voice, 
corresponding  with  our  mimic.  But, 
.  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  the 
I  name  wes  given  to  an  actor  on  the 

stage,  who  played  a  part  in  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  drama,  desiirnnted  hy  the 
same  name  ;  a  very  brond,  :uiil  f(*r  the 
most  part  indecent  farce,  in  which 
private  characters  were  shown  up 
and  exposed  to  ridicule.   The  mimic 
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who  petfiNVied  thcae  ports  ejkpfcned 

hif  meaning  by  gesticulation  and 
pantomimic  action  chiefly,  though  dia- 
logue was  not 
erorely  ex- 
cluded. Ori- 
ginally be 
danced  upon 
the  floor  be- 
low the  stage, 
not  npon  it, 
and  without  a 
mask ;  accord- 
ingly, in  the 
annexed  ex- 
ample, from 
as  engniTed 
ring,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  face  is  exposed  to  view ;  the 
maik,  onlike  thoee  ninally  worn  by 
eomic  actors,  only  covering  a  small 
portion  of  the  cheeks  ;  the  scalp  is 
covered  by  a  fur  cap.  Cic.  Or.  ii. 
59.  Ov.  A,  Am,  i.  501.  Id.  Trist. 
iL  497.  Diomed.  ill  487.  Compare 

PLANtPBS. 

S.  BnffMNiS,  or  mimics  of  this  de- 
icription,  were  also  employe^l  otf  the 
stage,  especially  at  great  funerals 
{indiciiva  /umera)^  at  which  they  fol- 


lowed the  Piv^fuM,  dancing  grotesque 
dameea,  and  acting  the  part  of  merry- 
andrewt,  ••  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
figure  from  n  sepulchral  lamp  found 
a   tomb  excavated  in  the  Villa 


in 


Corsini ;  whilst  the  leader  of  their 
band  (areiUMtimi«)ailbcledtopenoiiate 


the  deceased.  (Dionys.  yiii.  72.  Soet. 
Vexp.  19.)  The  instruments,  which 
the  figure  holds,  are  crotala  (see  p. 
217.);  and  his  head  is  decorated  with 
the  appropriate  appendage  of  a  fool^ 
cap. 

MIRMILLO'NES.  A  class  of 
gladiators  usually  matched  in  ftmmhai 
with  the  Thracest 
or  the  reHiarn. 
The^  wore  the 
Gallic  helmet, 
with  the  image 
of  a  fish  for  the 
crest,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the 
annexed  figure, 
from  a  tomb 
near  the  gate 
of  Hercula- 
nenm,  at  Pom- 
peii. They  are 
believed  to  have  been  originally 
Gauls  ;  but  the  derivation,  as  well  a<! 
the  allusive  meaning  of  the  name,  is 
very  doabtfid.  Cic.  I^iL  ri.  5. 
Suet.  i>oin.  10.  Jnv.  yvL  200.  Fea- 
tus  Retiarius. 

MISTA'RIUS.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
crater,  in  which  wine  was  mixed 
with  waters  it  ia  deaeribed  aa  of 
tall  proportiona,  and  with  a  handle 
on  each  aide.  LociL  Sai,  t.  10. 
Gerlacb. 

MISSIL' I  A.  Presents  of  various 
articlea,  thrown  from  an  elerated 
platlbrm  amoogat  the  people  by  the 

Roman  emperors,  or  other  wealthy 
individuals  who  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  a  largess 
(congiarium) ;  to  which  the  modem 
praetioe  of  aeattering  money  amongit 
the  crowd  al  a  coronation  or  other 
solemnities  owes  its  origin.  The 
missHia  were  in  general  the  objects 
themselves  actually  thrown,  and  be- 
longed to  thoee  who  had  die  good 
luck  to  ealeh  them  in  the  aonamle ; 
but  as  some  things,  sooh  as  com  or 
wine,  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner,  and  others  wonld  be  damaged 
by  the  fUl  and  eonteat  ibr  Aelr  poa- 
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session,  billets  or  tokens  (Icifcra) 
irere  tn  snoh  cases  thrown  in  their 

stead,  upon  which  the  name  and 
quantity  of  the  articlt-  to  bo  received 
was  inscribed,  accompanied  by  a 
written  order  for  the  same,  payable 
to  the  bearer  upon  presentation  at  the 
magasine  of  the  donor.  Soet  Nero, 
11.  Tumeb.  Advera.  xxix.  9. 

MITEL'LA  (fMiTp(oy).  Diminu- 
tive of  MiTRA.  A  coif  or  bandagey 
in  the  shape  of  a 
half-handkercbief 
CCelsns»  Tui.  lOt. 
3. ) ;  worn  by  the 
Greek  women 
(Virg.  Cop.  1.) 
round  the  head, 
as  shown  by  the 
annexed 


pie,  from  a  bust 
m  the  British  Museum,  and  fre- 
quently represented  on  fictile  vases 
and  the  Pompeian  paintings.  Men 
used  a  similar  bandage  tied  round 
their  heads  when  at  home,  or  at 
drinkmg  bonts,  to  eonnteract  the 
effects  of  the  wine  (Aristot.  ap. 
Athen.  XV.  16.);  and  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  a  scandal  that  he  had  seen  \ 
both  young  and  old  persons  in  the  . 
public  streets  of  Naples  wearing 
mtteUa  (i7a6.  Pott  10.). 

2.  A  sling  for  a  broken  arm,  made 
of  a  bandage  in  the  shape  described. 
Celsus,  /.  c. 

MITRA  (fiirpa).  In  the  }>trict 
generic  sense,  means  a  long  scarf 
with  ties  (redimi' 
cM)  at  the  end, 
whieh  served  to 
fasten  it  as  re- 
quired for  the 
various  uses  to 
which  it  might 
be  pot  This  is 
dearfirom  Callis- 
enns  {ap.  Athen. 
V.  28.),  who  de- 
scribes the  colossal  figure  of  Nysas, 
in  the  Dionysiac  procession  of  Pto- 
lemy, as  bearing  a  il^tut  in  her  left 
band,  with  a  miira  nstened  roond  it, 


precisely  as  shown  by  the  annexed 

example^  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Pio-Ciementine  Mnsenm,  on  which 

various  implements  and  persons  per- 
taining to  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
are  sculptured.  Hence  the  Greek 
writers  apply  the  same  term  to  the 
virgin  aone  (Callim.  Joo.  81.  Zoma)| 
to  a  broad  sash  worn  under  toe 
bosom  (  A poll.  Rhod.  iii.  867.  Stro- 
phium)  ;  and  the  epithet  ifiirpoi 
(Callim.  I)i<in.  14.),  to  designate  a 
young  woman  who  has  not  arrived 
at  her  fhll  development  or  at  mar- 
riageable years ;  i.  e.  who  did  not  yet 
require  the  ;ona,  or  the  atrophium. 
Also  the  military  belt  worn  round 
the  waist,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuirass, 
as  a  protection  to  the  beUy,  was  called 
by  the  same  name.  Hem.  IL  hr. 
137.  Ciiraiii.uif,  4. 

S.  In  accordance  with  the  preced- 
ing definition  of  a  scarf  with  ties  at 
the  extremity  to  fasten  it,  the  same 
name  was  given  by  the  writers,  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  to  a  particular 
kind  of  covering  Ibr  the  head,  worn 
by  the  natives  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  women  of 
Greece,  arranged  so  as  to  envelope 
the  whole  of  the  head  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
sides  of  the  fhoe,  and  the  chin,  under 
which  it  passed ;  whence  the  person 
who  wears  it  is  said  to  be  veiled  in 
it  (miira  velatus.  Claud,  de  Laud. 
Stilich.  \.  156.),  as  characteristically 
displayed  by  the  annexed  example, 


representing  a  Persian  mitra,  worn 
by  one  of  the  followers  of  Darius,  ia 
the  large  mosaie  at  PompelL  The 
Asiatic  milro,  worn  by  the  Phry<* 
3  I 
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gians  and  Amazons,  was  a  cloth  cap, 
which  covered  the  head  as  completely 
as  the  preceding,  and  was  tied  by  , 
■tringt  or  lappeta  under  the  ebin  I 
(laidor.  Oriq.  xix.  31.  4.  Senr.  tid 
Virg.  iv.  2ir,.  ix.  f)ir..>,  in  the 

manner  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample,  representing   the    head  of 


I 


/ 


Paris,  from  a  Ponipeian  painting;  and 
in  works  of  art,  generallj,  it  is  one 
of  tbe  ofosl  ebaraeteriitiea  of  Priam, 
•nd  the  Trojans,  whieh  distingniah 
gbem  from  Greeks  and  Romans, 
amonpst  whom  the  use  of  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sijrn  of  extreme  efFemi- 
nacy.  (Cic.  liar,  rettp,  21.)  The 
of  the  Greek  women  was 
Ibrmed  of  a  tcarf  of  mixed  eokmrs 
(veriticoloribuM,  Plin.  H.  N,  WOLW. 
35.),  fastened 
round  the  head 
and  under  the 
chin,  in  a  style 
ifanilar  to  the  pre« 
ceding  examples, 
as  exemplified  by 
the  annexed  illus- 
tration,  from  a 
bust  at  Dresden  ; 
bat  when  intro- 

dnced  into  Italy,  ita  nae  waa  more 
pnrtiealarly  confined  to  aged  persooi 
and  women  of  abandoned  character, 
whether  foreign  or  native.  Ov. 
Fast,  iv.  517.  Prop.  iv.  5.  70.  Juv. 
iii.  66.  Ul^  Dig.  34.  9.  S5.,  in  which 
passage  it  it  mentioned  ts  of  n  timilar 
description,  bnt  dillbrent  from  the 

^aiantica. 

3.  A  strong  cable,  bound  round 

the  hull  of  a  Tessel  aroidship,  to  , 

ftrengthen  the  timbers  in  stress  of  j 


weather  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  6. 
quo  navijt  media  vihcitur,  Tertull. 
Cbtm  di  Jema  et  Nimwe,  48. 

MITRA'TUSCfurpn^apM).  Wemr- 
ing  the  mitra,  as  explained  and  iUii»> 
trated  in  the  last  article.  Plin.  v\. 
32.  of  Arabs;  Prop,  it.  7.  62.  of 
Asiatics. 

MITTENDARIUa  An  officer 
of  the  Imperial  age  who  was  cent 

into  the  provinces  to  collect  the 
tribute.    Cod  Theodos.  f>.  .^o  o. 

MOD'IOLTTS.  Diminutive  of 
Mouii  s ;  w  hence  specially  applied 
to  various  objects  possessing  a  ro- 
aemUance  in  form  to  the  mfo£ti»i  m 

The  box  or  nave  of  a  wheel,  into 
which  the  spokes  (radii)  and  axle 
(axis)  are  inserted  (Plin.  H,N,  iz. 
3.  Vitruv.  X.  9.  2.)  ; 
whence  aleo  ap- 
plied to  the  axle 
itself  (Soph.  Electr. 
745.  and  N'arro, 
/?.  li.  XX.  xxi.  of 
the  axles  which 
suspend  the  wheels 
(oriet)  in  an  oil 
mill  (fr«9wtesi>  The  illustratioB  re- 
presents an  ancient  wheel,  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
at  \'ienna.  The  second  and  third  of 
the  Greek  names  bracketed  implj 
that  the  principal  dry  meeenrea  of  tM 
Greeka  and  Romana  (xo^*''(  mo- 
diux)  were  of  the  aame  forai,  if  thej 
differed  in  capacity. 

2.  A  box,  bucket,  or  scoop,  in  the 
shape  of  a  modius  affixed  to  the  outer 
cirenmference  of  a  water  whoeU 
whieh  fitla  itaelf  with  water,  and  dia> 
charges  the  contenta  into  a  receiver 
as  the  wheel  revolves.  (Vitnir.  x. 
5.)  Sometimes  wooden  boxes  were 
employed  for  the  purpose,  at  others 
jars  ;  and  the  Chinese  make  use  of  a 
joint  of  bamboo.  See  the  Ulvatmlmi 
s.  Rota  aquaria ;  which  inll  ^^ylaiw 
their  application  and  object. 

3.  A  particular  part  of  the  rafo- 
pulta  &nd  baliifita  (Vitruv.  x.  12.  1); 
supposed  to  be  a  box  or  cap,  which 
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contained  the  rope ;  but  as  tlie  euet 
auuiner  m  which  thaw  mafthini 

-were  coostraeted  is  iavolvcd  in  doubt 
and  obscurity,  an  authorixed  defini- 
tion is  not  attainable. 

4.  (vu^i's,  Hero  de  Spirit,  p.  180.). 
The  box  or  eylinder  in  whieh  the 
piston  and  eneker  of  a  forcing  pomp 
acts  (Vitruv.  x.  7.);  marked  bb  re- 
spectively on  the  wood-cuts  «.  Ctb- 
siBicA  Macuina  and  Sipho. 

ft.  (xoivt'in)).  A  surgical  Inftna- 
ment,  like  a  trepan,  for  catting  ont 
parts  of  bones,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
drical borer,  with  aenated  aides. 
Cels.  viii.  3. 

6.  A  small  drinking  goblet  Sesv. 
Dig,  84.  S.  97. 

MOiyins  and  MOI>  lUM.  The 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Bomaas 
containing  sixteen 
sextarii^  or  the 
nsth  part  of  the 
Greek  medimniu, 
something  like 
the  English  peck. 
Its  principal  use 
was  for  mcaaoring  com  after  it  had 
been  threahed;  dilEiering  in  this  from 
the  eorbit,  which  was  employed  for 
measurlnfr  corn  in  the  ear,  that  had 
not  been  cut  with  its  straw  by  the 
sickle,  but  nicked  off  under  the  ear 
with  a  serrated  or  a  forked  matrament 

ifalx  denticnlata,  merya.  CatO,  R.  R, 
136.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  10.  ')•).  Cic.  Diu. 
Verr.  10.)  The  ilUi.stration  is  copied 
firom  a  terra-cotta  lauip,  evidently 
intended  to  represent  a  aiiMKiii,  from 
the  hitroduction  of  several  shoeka  of 
corn,  which  in  the  original  deaign  are 
placed  by  its  side. 

2.  The  sheath  or  socket  in  which 
the  mast  of  a  ship  ia  fixed.  laidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2.  9. 

MOiyULUS.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  measure  by  which  any  thing  is 
measured;  but  more  specially,  a  mo- 
dulct  or  measure  of  division,  adopted 
by  arehiteeta  aa  a  atandaid  by  which 
the  proportionaof  anorder,or  the  en- 
tire building,  may  be  ragulated.  It 
may  be  taken  at  pleasore  i  but  the  dia- 


meter or  semidiameter  of  a  column  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abaft  ia  the  modala 
mostly  reaorted  to.   VitniT.     9. 8. 

2.  In  aqueducts,  a  water-meter ; 
same  as  Callx,  3.    Front.  Aq,  34. 

36. 

MQSfVE,  or  M(E/NIA,  plnral 

which  ia  more  usual.  The  walls 
of  a  tnn  u  (Os.  B.  C.  iii-  80.),  al- 
most synonymous  with  murus ;  but 
with  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  as 
it  fireqnently  inclodea  all  the  boild* 
inga  in  a  town  which  were  sorronadad 
by  a  murus.  Cic.  Cat  iL  1.  YitraT. 
viii.  3.  24.  Virg.  yEn.  vi.  549. 

MOLA  (nvXri).  A  mill ;  a  general 
term,  like  our  own,  includiug  various 
contrivaaeea  for  grinding  differsnt 
kmda  of  objeets*  whether  diiten  by 
human  labour,  cattle,  or  water ; 
amongst  which  the  following  varieties 
are  particularly  specified:  — 

1.  Moh  sMMtMrna,  or  Iraaolilif 
(x^ipo/AdXii) ;  a  hand-miU  for  grinding 
wlieat,  or  other  farinaceous  produce, 
such  as  beans,  lupins,  &c.  (Aul. 
GelL  iii.  3.  Cato,  IL  i?.  xi.  4.  Ov. 
Mid,  foe,  7S.  Jabolen.  Dig.  38.  7. 
26.)  ScTcral  of  these  mills,  more  or 
less  perfect,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  bakers'  shops  at  Pompeii  ;  all  of 
which  are  constructed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  consist  of  two  stones 
cut  into  the  peeoliar  ahape  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  woodeiit»  repwaant* 


ing  the  mill  with  both  its  stones 
fitted  together  and  ready  for  vse  on 
the  right  hand,  and  a  section  of  the 
outer  stone  on  the  left,  to  show  the 
different  forms  of  each.  The  base 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  stone,  about 
3  I  2 
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ftre  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  in 
height,  out  of  whidj  rises  a  conical 
projection  about  tv*o  lect  high,  which 
ibrus  the  lower  millstone  (w^/aj, 
and  bai  in  iron  piTot  Atftencd  at  tti 
top.  The  outer  ttxme  (caHOiui}  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  hour  glass, 
so  that  one  half  of  it  would  fit,  like 
a  cap,  upon  the  conical  surface  of  the 
lower  stone,  receirmg  the  pivot  just 
MBtkMMd  into  a  tmcl  meaTated 
te  the  pnrpoae  in  the  eantra  of  the 
aaimrait  part,  between  the  two  hol- 
low cones,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping?  it  fixed  in  its 
position,  and  of  diminish iug  or  equal- 
ising the  friction.  The  corn  was 
then  ponied  into  the  hollow  enp  at 
die  top,  which  thus  serred  as  a  hop- 
per, and  descended  gradually  through 
four  holes  pierced  in  its  bottom  on 
to  the  solid  cone  below  ;  wjjere  it 
was  ground  into  flour  between  the 
onter  and  inner  snrftee  of  the  oone 
and  iu  cap,  as  the  latter  was  turned 
round  and  round  by  the  slaves  who 
drove  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden 
bar  inserted  in  each  of  its  sides,  for 
which  the  square  socket  is  shown  in 
the  cat  The  floor  then  fell  ont  from 
the  hottom  all  round  into  a  chan- 
nel cut  round  the  base  to  feeeive  it 

2.  Moh  asinaria,  or  machinaria. 
A  mill  of  the  same  construction  and 
use,  but  worked  by  cattle  instead  of 
men,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
amplt»  from  a  marhle  in  the  Vatican. 


perceived  that  the  animal  is  blind- 
folded, as  stated  by  Apuleius  (JkCcC. 
ix.  p.  184. ). 

3.  Mola    aquaria,      A   mill  for 
grinding  flour,  driven  by  water  in- 
stead of  men  or  cattle.   (Vitmr.  z. 
5.  Pallad.  R.  R.  1.  42.  Auson.  Mo- 
sell.    362.)      The    millstones  were 
similar  to  those  represented  in  the 
two  preceding  woodcuts;   but  the 
outer  one  was  timed  rcMmd  bj 
means  of  a  wheel  (rofa  aqmaria),  flw 
nished  with  float  boarda^  and  having 
a  cog  wheel   (tympanum  dentatum) 
affixed  to  the  op|xvsite  extremity  of 
its  axis,  the  cogs  of  which  fitted  into 
those  of  another  wheel  placed  ver^ 
ticallv  over  it,  so  that  as  the  water 
wheel  revolved,  it  commonicBted  a 
rotatory  motion  through  the  cogs  to 
the  outer  sti»ne  (catfUus)  of  the  milL 
See    also   IIydkaletes.  AuM>nius 
mentions  likewise  saw  mills  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  slabs,  driven  by 
water  (  MiKseJL  S6S.). 

4.  Mda  buxea.  A  small  wooden 
handmill,  for  grindin<r  pepper  and 
articles  uf  a  similar  description.  Pet. 
Sat,  74.  5. 

5.  Jfo&s  MrssfUMk  Prohablj,  a 
grmdiiomef  like  the  annexed  example, 
frmii  an  engraved  gem,  in  which  the 
stone  (cos)  is  worked  round  by  the 
foot  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
practised.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi. 
29.^  Livy  also  (xxviiL  45.)  appears 
to  mdtcate  a  machine  of  tiie 


kind;  but  the  interpretation  is  not 
altogether  certain,  for  both  passages 
might  be  referred  to  the  oofnmoD 

com  mill.  No.  1. 

(C'ato,  R.R.  xi.  4.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  318.  6.  A/f>/a  nlran'a  An  olive  mill, 
Apul  AMet.  vii.  p.  143.)   It  will  be  |  employed  for  bruising  the  olives,  and 
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grinding  off  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
fruit  from  the  stones  without  breaking 
them.  (Coluwell.  xii.  52.  6.)  In 
the  opinion  of  Columella,  the  moia 
■was  the  best  of  all  the  contrivances 
employed  for  the  purpose.  He  does 
not,  however,  explain  the  manner  in 
"which  it  was  constructed,  further 
than  by  saying  that  the  bruising 
stone  could  be  elevated  at  pleasure 
to  suit  the  exact  size  of  the  olives, 
and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  crushing 
the  stones  with  the  flesh,  which  dete- 
riorates the  oil ;  but  the  same  could 
also  be  done  in  the  trapetum^  by 
placing  a  block  (orbiculus)  under  the 
axle,  between  the  cupa  and  milia- 
rium.  (Cato, /?. /?.  22.  2. )  Still  as 
Columella  pointedly  distinguishes  the 
mola  from  the  trapetum^  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  former  was  a  ma- 
chine of  somewhat  similar  character 
to  the  common  corn-mill  (No.  1.), 
consisting  of  two  stones,  the  upper 
one  being  moveable,  and  working 
round  a  stationary  one  below  it. 
(Compare  Geopon.  x.  18.  Pallad.  xii. 
17.  1.)  A  third  machine  used  for  the 
same  purposes  was  the  aolea  el  canalis 
(Columell.  /.  r.),  the  nature  of  which  is 
entirely  unknown ;  and  lastly  u  con- 
trivance called  TuDR'ULA,  which  see. 

MOLA'RIUS,  MOLENDA'RIUS, 
MOLENDINA'RIUS,  sc.  Asinus. 
An  ass  which  works  in  a  mill.  Cato, 
n.B.  xi.  1.  Paul.  Dig.  33.  7.  18.  §2. 

MOLENDINA'RIUS.  A  miller. 
Inscript  up.  Grut.  1114.  6. 

MOLETRI'NA  (uvK<iu).  The 
building  or  place  in  which  a  mill  is 
worked.    Cato  ap.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  63. 

MOLI'LE.  The  name  given  to  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  used  for  turning 
a  mill,  both  in  those  which  were 
driven  by  men  and  by  cattle.  Varro, 
B.  It.  X.  and  xi.  In  the  fonner  pas- 
sage, it  probably  means  the  handles 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  upper 
stone  ( wood -cut  «.  Mola,  1.);  in  the 
latter,  the  frame  over  the  anirtial's 
back,  to  which  he  was  attached  when 
harnessed  to  his  work  (wood-cut  s. 
Mola,  2.> 


MOLl'NA.  The  term  employed  by 
late  writers  for  a  mill.  Ammian.  xviii. 
8.  11.  P.  Victor.  Urb.  Rom,  Keg.  iv. 

MOLLIC'INA.  See  the  next  word. 

MOLOCIPINA,  sc.  vestis  {tio\6. 
X»^).  A  garment  made  of  cloth 
woven  from  tho  fibrous  parts  of  the 
bark  of  the  hihiscus  {pio\6xr)\  a  spe- 
cies of  mullow,  which  is  still  em- 
ployed in  India  for  making  cordage. 
The  word  is  also  written  tnollicina^ 
molicina^  and  molocinia^  all  evident 
varieties  from  the  Greek  original. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  22.  12.  Novius  ap. 
Non.  p.  540.  CcDcil.  lb.  p.  548. 
Yates,  Texlrin.  Antiq.  pp.  304 — 309. 

MOLOCIIINA'RIUS.  One  who 
deals  in  cloth  made  from  the  mallow 
plant.     Plant.   Aid.  iii.  40.  MoLo- 

CHINA. 

MON  AU'LOS  and  -US  {^jL&vavKos). 
A  single  pipe,  of  the  simplest  cha- 
racter, and  played  in  the  same  way 
as  our  flageolet  and  clarionet.  (PI in, 
H.  A*,  vii.  57.  Mart.  xiv.  64.)  The 
Greek  name  also  designates  the  per- 
son who  played  it  (Hedyl.  Ep.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  78.),  for  which  we  find 
monaules.  (Not.  Tires,  p.  173.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  single  pipe 


of  this  description,  from  a  statue  in 
the  Vatican,  with  a  performer,  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  was 
handled,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 
'  MONE'RIS  (fioirfiprjSt  txovdKporos), 
'  A  vessel  which  has  only  a  single 
line  of  oars  in  file;  n  galley;  as  op- 
posed to  those  which  have  two  or 
more  (Liv.  xxiv.  33.  'i'ac.  Hist,  v- 
23.  qua  simplici  ordine  agefnintur),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
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the  Vatican  Virgil.  Vessels  of  this 
class  were  sometimes  of  considerable 


'  J   '  ^  .J-  4 '.  / 


FT 


_   7/7^K^ 


size,  and  rated  amonjist  the  naves 
Umgee ;  in  which  several  rowers 
worked  upon  the  same  oar,  hy  means 
of  A  fUte  handle  attached  to  it,  in  the 
same  wtlf  ai  was  practised  in  the 
Mediterranean  galleys  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries,  and  ex- 
plained at  length  s.  Kemex. 

MONE^TA.  The  mmlp  where 
money  was  coined ;  a  building  on 
the  Capitol  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta.  Cic.  PhiL  vii.  1. 
Suet.  Jui.  76.  Liv.  vi.  20. 

S.  Hence  the  money  itself  (Ot. 
Fatt.  I  221.) :  and  the  die  or  monld 
with  which  it  is  coined.  (Bfart  zil 
55.)    See  Forma,  2. 

MONI'I^E  (fidi'vus).  A  neck'ace ; 
a  very  usual  ornament  worn  by  the 


females  of  Greece  and  Italy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  still  practised  ;  and 
made  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  jform,  pattern,  and  material,  of 
wliioh  tlie  excaTitioiit  of  Herenla- 


neum,  Pompeii,  and  the  tombs  of 
Etruria  have  afforded  numerous  and 
highly  valuable  originals.  The  ex- 
amples here  introdoced  are  aU  from 
Pompelan  paintings,  whieh  are  ae- 
lecttnl  for  illustration  because  they 
artonl  spooinuns  of  designs  which 
appear  to  have  been  general  favour- 
ites, at  <h^  are  frequently  met  with 
on  the  fictile  vases  and  other  woika 
of  art  The  top  figure  is  a  head  of 
Juno,  who  wears  a  necklace  formed 
of  stars  of  gold,  alternating  with  a 
large  bead  between  each  star  ;  the 
two  below  are  dancing  girls ;  the 
left-hand  one  with  a  single  row  of 
pearls  or  beads,  the  other  with  a 
number  of  gold  drops  or  pendants, 
precisely  similar  in  pattern  to  an 
original  necklaoe  now  seen  in  tha 
royal  museum  at  Naples. 

2.  Monilr.  baccatum.  A  necklace 
made  with  a  string  of  heads,  berries, 
or  stained  ^lass,  of  which  the  left- 
hand  figure  in  the  preceding  wood-cut 
affords  an  example.  Virg.  Mm,  i. 
654.  Lamprid.  AUx.  Sev.  41. 

3.  A  collar  or  necklace  placed  as 
an  ornament  round  tlie  throat  or  neck 
of  favourite  auimals,  such  as  horses 
(Virg.  JEn.  Til 
S78.)  or  deer. 
(Ov.  Met.  X 
112.)  The  fawn  ^ 
of  Silvia  is  re- 
presented witii  ^- 
this  appendage 
in  the  Vatican 
Virgil ;  and 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  fictile 
Tase,  shows  it  upon  a  horse,  having 
pendants  in  the  shape  of  a  oieseent 
depending  from  it,  which  explains 
the  monik  bmattm  of  Statios,  Tkeb. 
ix.  689. 

MONOB  OLO^.  A  game  in 
which  varions  fimts  of  leaping  were 
displayed  without  the  assistance  of  a 
leaping  pole,  or  any  other  aid  to 
muscular  exertion,  like  the  "  saats 
perilleux"  of  the  French,  or  the 
** mortal  leaps"  of  oar  itinerant 
showmen.  (Imp.  Justm.  QhL  a.  4a.  3. ) 
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TIm  enunple  it  after 
fern  ;  and  thoogh  the 


engnfed 

it  iUiia. 


trates  belongs  to  a  late  period,  the  \ 

work  of  art  Is  of  a  much  earlier  date.  ! 

MONOC  HHO'.MATA  (ftopoxfui'  ' 
fMra).  Paintings  tinted  with  a  single  ' 
colour,  either  red  or  white  for  in-  ! 
atanee,  upon  a  dark  ground,  as  fre-  i 
qucntly  seen  on  fictile  vaaea.  Plin.  ' 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  P,9.  Id.  xxxv.  36.  S2. 

AIOiNOG  li  A  M'MOS  (^oyoypofi. 
ffs).  Literally,  drawn  in  outline, 
like  the  earliest  attempts  at  painting, 
which  consisted  only  of  outlines 
(Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  5.);  thence 
transferred  to  any  thing  which  has 
no  substance,  as  the  gods  (f  'ic.  N.  D. 
ii.  23.);  or  a  wretchedly  attenuated 
person  (Liicil.  8at\\,n.  GerlachA 
MONOLPNUM.  A  neeklMe 
formed  with  a  single  string  of  pearls. 
Capitol.  Morim.  Jtm,  1.  Left-hand 
figure  s.  MoNiLE,  1. 

MONOLITH'OS  (^y^^nBos). 
Formed  out  of  a  single  Moek  of  stone 
or  marble,  as  a  statue,  column,  or 
pillar.  Laberins  np.  Non.  s.  LenU, 
p.  544.  Arapel.  8.  Compare  Plin. 
J?.  N,  XXX vi.  5.  §  13. 

MONOLCyRTS.  se.  vttHM.  Deco- 
rated  with  a  single  parafftmda,  or 
band  of  gold  and  purple,  as  explained 
«.  Paracauda.    Aurel.  Vopisc.  46. 

MONOPOiyiUM.  Awordcoined 
from  the  Greek  to 


8.) ;  though  it  is  not  met  with  in  that 
language  with  the  same  meaning. 

The  illustration  represents  an 
ginal  of  marble  found  at  Pompeii. 

MONOP'TEKOS  iixov6irTtpos). 
Literally,  with  only  one  wing; 
whence  adopted  by  architeeta  to  de- 
signate a  cireolar  shrine  or  temple^ 
consisting  of  an  open  colonnade 
supporting  a  dome,  under  which  an 
altar  might  be  placed,  but  without 
any  cell  (ce//a,  Vitruv.  iv.  8.  1.),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example. 
Vitruvius  cites  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Teos  as  a  specimen  of  this  style 
(yii.  Pra^\  12.);  and  some  architects 


recognize  another  instance  in  the  ex- 
isting mine  of  an  edifiee  at  Potsuoli, 

known  as  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

MOXOX'YLUS  (tiovd^vKos).  Li- 
terally,  made  out  of  a  single  piece  of 


denote  a  table  sup- 
ported upon  a  sin- 
gle foot  and  stem 
(Liv.  xxxix.  6. 
Plin.  H,N,  xxxiv. 


wood;  applied  adjectively  to  any 
small  boat  scooped  out  of  a  solid 

trunk,  such  as  the  Hnter,  alvetu,  sea* 
phula  (Plin.  //.  N.  x\.  26.)  ;  and, 
absolutely,  as  the  name  of  a  small 
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broad-bottomed  boat,  employed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  making  bridges 
ovor  nnfordable  rivers.  A  certain 
number  of  these  were  usually  truns- 
poited  with  an  army  upoo  waggons 
(Veget  MU.  iii.  7.X  Md  are  re- 
peatedly represented  on  the  colnnni 
of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  annexed  example 
is  taken. 

MONUMEN'TUH  (mH^mo.  Mn|. 
lulionf).  In  general,  anj  monument, 
record,  or  memorial  intended  to  per* 

petnate  the  memory  of  penona  or 
things,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  sta- 
tue, a  building,  or  a  temple,  particu- 
larly one  on  which  the  name  of  the 
founder  is  inaeribed.  Cst.  B,  C  ii 
SI.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  4.  Id.  Div.  i.  9.  lb.  28. 

2.  Monumeitbm  sepulcri  or  abeo- 
lutely ;  a  monument,  timih,  or  sfpuf- 
rArf,  erect e< I  in  memory  of  a  deceased 
person,  including  both  those  in 
which  the  remaina  were  actuaUj  de- 
posited (agmfenoa,  atrietly),  and 
such  as  were  merely  erected  to  record 
the  memory  of  any  one  apart  fi*om 
the  place  wliere  his  remains  were 
buried.  (Florent.  Di<j.  11.  7.  42. 
Fe&tus,  s.  V.  Varro,  L.  L,  vl  45. 
Sulpic.  ad  Cie.  Fam,  iw.  19.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  8.  13.  Nepos,  Dim.  lo.) 
These  monnments  were  not  allowed 
within  tho  city  walN.  exceptirifr  in  a 
few  solitary  instance^,  j^raiited  as  an 
especial  distinction  ;  but  were  usually 
constructed  by  the  sides  of  the  high 
roads  in  a  long  condnnous  line  of 
magnificent  citation,  forming  a 
striking  vista,  sngircstivc  of  moral 
and  nolile  si-titiments  to  every  passer 
by.    The  annexed  illustration  repre- 


.-^Ijr  -'V.:' .-^  ^Jfev-^  - 


cents  a  range  of  tombs  on  each  side 


of  the  way  immediately  outside  of 
the  gates  of  Pompeii,  on  the  high 
road  to  Herculaneura  ;  and  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  imposing  character 
which  the  approach  to  ancient  Room 
must  haTe  powessed  ftom  the  Appina 
way,  on  which  the  monuasenta  m  so 
many  of  her  illustrious  men,  both 
civil  and  niilitary,  once  stood.  The 
remains  and  ruins  of  these  are  still 
▼tsihie  to  the  e^'e,  in  a  continuous 
line  along  both  sides  of  the  deaerted 
road,  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  city. 

3.  (yv»pliTfiaTa).  Tho  toys  or  to- 
kens tied  round  the  necks  of  infants 
when  they  were  exposed  as  found- 
lings, in  order  that  they  might  be 
recognized  by  any  members  of  their 
families  in  af\er  years,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  survive  (Ter.  Eun.  iv.  6. 
IT).);  more  usually  designated  by 
the  general  term  Crepl.ndia^  under 
which  a  more  foil  description  and  a« 
lustration  is  introduced. 

MORA  (iri'ciSHr,  «ihIM>  A  pro- 
jecting  tooth  or  cross-hur  OQ  encli 
side  of  a  hunting- 
spear,  below  the  { 
head,  and  fixed  to  jj  m 
the  forrule  or 
socket  into  which 
the  shaft  fits. 
Such  an  adjunct 
was  more  particularly  employed  in 
boar  hunting;  and  its  object  was  to 
prevent  the  point  fitmi  penetrating 
too  for,  which  would  bring  the  ani- 
mal into  close  contact  with  the 
huntsman  ;  for  as  it  came  on  with 
enormous  weight  and  force,  the  shaft 
of  the  spear  would  follow  the  point, 
unless  it  metwidi  some  resistance, 
up  to  the  bands  of  the  penmi  who 
held  it  (Grat  O/neg.  110.  Xen. 
Cf/ntq.  X.  3.  and  16.  Pollux,  v,  22.) 
The  last  cited  author  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  KftiSwy  and 
m-ipv^f  which  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  two  examples  an- 
nexed, both  representing  spear-beada 
from  ancient  monnments.  (Alstorp. 
de  HomL  p.  179.)   The  sharp  curved 
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pointf,  Uke  teeth,  are  the  mMufr^s; 
the  straight  ones  with  widening  ends, 
like  wings,  the  wr^pvyts ;  but  as  both 
served  tlio  same  purpose  of  stayin;; 
the  onward  course  of  tlie  aninuil,  they 
axe  included  by  the  Latin  writers 
under  the  one  general  name  of  Mora, 
literally,  a  dday  or  hindrance. 

2.  The  cro«8-bar  which  guards  the 
handle  of  a  aword,  and  prevents  the 


blade  from  penetrating  beyond  it,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  at  Rome.    Sil.  ItaL  i.  515. 

S.  A  flat  eroes  pieee  of  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tplimi  in  whieh  a  broken 
leg  is  confined^  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  foot  and  keeping  the 
instrument  in  its  proper  place.  Celsos, 
viiL  lU.  5. 

MORKVMEa  Dtformed  idioi^ ; 
who  were  purchased  as  slayea,  and 
kept  in  the  great  Roman 
houses  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  amusement 
by  their  want  of  mental 
capacity,  conjoined,  as 
it  always  was,  with  phy- 
sical malconstruction 
(Mart  viii.  13.  Id.  xii. 
94.  Plin.  Fp.  ix.  17.  1.), 
both  of  which  properties 
are  visibly  expressed  in 
the  annoMd  figure  from 
a  small  bronse  atatne,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  teeth 
are  inserted  of  silver,  and  which  faith- 
fully illustrates  the  description  given 
by  Martial  (vi.  39. )  of  one  of  these 
cteatnrea,  aeuto  eapite,  etmarihu  longU^ 
Qua  aic  moventur^  ut  solent  asellonm, 

MORTA'RIUM  (2Amoj).  A  mor- 
tor,  in  which  ingredients  are  kneaded 
up  and  mixed  together  with  a  small 
pestle  {p{MtiUum)f  worked  by  one 
hand  (Virg.  Aforet  100.)  in  ft  roond* 
ftbont  direetioii  (A.  lOS.  U  manw  m 
gjfnm%  and  formed,  as  it  still  is,  of  a 
stone  or  other  solid  material,  hollowed 


into  the  shape  of  a  shallow  basin  (Jb, 
hpidiB  cavum  orbem,  Plin.  H»  N, 
xxxiv.     no.  Id. 

XXX ill.  41.  Scrib. 
Covtp.  111.  Colu- 
mell.  xii.  57.  1. 
Cato,  E,  R.  74.) 
The  iOostration  re* 
presents  an  original 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Roman 
buildings  in  London.   Compare  Pi  la. 

2.  The  hollow  basin  iu  which  the 
olives  were  placed  in  the  bruising- 
machine,  called  a  trapehm,  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheels  which  worked 
round  it.  (Cato,  H.  II.  xxii.  1.)  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  fi^nirc  on 
the  right  baud  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, representing  an  original  trapetum 
fbnnd  at  Stabia  in  elevatkm  and  sec- 
tion, that  the  mortarium  (marked  1.1. 
on  each  plan)  is  a  sort  of  basin  with 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  same  hollow 
curvilinear  form  as  the  c<)ninion  mor- 
tar, though  the  ceutre  of  it  is  occupied 
by  a  short  thick  column  (mUtariwrn, 


2.  2.),  which  supports  the  bruising- 
stones  (orbeM,  3.  3.). 

3.  A  large  basin,  or  reoeiTor  of 
rimilar  form,  in  which  fine  cement  or 
stucco  was  kneaded  and  mixed.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  55.  Vitniv.  vii.  3.  10. 

4.  A  hollow  trench  dug  round  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  collect  moisture 
(Pallad.  IT.  8.  1.)  i  a  aiming  whieh 
clearly  arises  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  trench  and  tronk  of  the 
tree  bears  to  the  miUnrium  and  mor- 
tan'um  of  a  trapetum,  as  shown  by  the 
section  under  No.  2. 

liUCFNIUM  or  MUCCI'NIUM. 
CAmob.  ii  5.)  A  pocket-handker- 
chief for  wiling  the  nose.  See  Su* 

DAUirif. 
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MU'CRO.  The  point  of  anv  in- 
•tnunent,  weapon,  or  otlier  trlmeUil 
or  natnnd  object  which  it  pointed, 
jigged,  or  sharply  acaminated ;  bat 
more  especially  the  point  of  a  sword^ 
as  opposed  to  ctispisy  the  point  of  a 
spear.  Ov.  MeL  xii.  485.  Cic.  PhiL 
xiT.  8.  Virg.  Lncan,  fto. 

MULC'TR  A.  MULCTR  A'LE, 
and  MULC  TRUM  (atioKyt<,s\  A 
milM-paii  for  milkinp  cows  and  goats 
(Virg.  EcL  iii.  30.    Geurg.  iii.  177. 


Hot.  Epod,  xtL  49.)  ;  and  in  whieh 

the  milk  was  carried  while  cried 
throagh  the  town,  rralpum.  Ed.  iv. 
25.)  The  example  is  fruin  the  Vatican 
Virgil. 

MULI  MARIA'NI.  C.  Bfariua, 
with  the  object  of  renw 
inconvenience  resulting 
flrom  the  immense  bag- 
gage-trmin  which  Mcom- 
paaicd  an  army  on  its 
march, made  each  soldier 
carry  his  own  rations 
for  a  certain  number  of 
days'  provision,  together 
wHhthc  f  CMelsfprdrees- 
ing  it,  aad  his  personal 
baggage,  on  the  top  of  a  pole  fixed  to 
his  back.  This  custom  was  subse- 
quently retained,  as  shown  by  the 
tnnexed  llgiipa.  reptngBtiiig  one  of 
the  soldiers  in  Tnyail*!  army,  fhmi 
the  column  of  that  emperor;  but  when 
first  introduced,  the  practice,  bein^  a 
novelty,  gave  rise  to  the  joke  which 
attabhed  to  theie  meo  the  nickname 
of  **  Mtrius*  mules,"  because  they 
carried  their  loads  like  beasts  of 
hm^leii,  on  their  backs.  Frontin. 


Strateg,  iv.  1.  7.   Festus,  «.  v.  and  «. 
iEmnmnla. 
MU'LIO  (l«MM^>    A  penoo 

who  keeps  mnles  to  let  ont  for  hire, 
or  for  sale ;  a  mule  dealer  and  Jcb 

master.    Suet  Vesp.  4. 

2.  (JifuomfySs^   ioTpaSnKirns.)  A 

flMt&leer,  or  wuiU  drioert  witlioiit  ra* 
ferenee  to  whether  the  animals  were 

his  own  or  not,  or  whether  he  drove 
them  as  a  coachman,  in  harness  (Suet. 
iVero,  30.  Vesp.  23. ) ;  or  on  foot,  as 
beasts  of  burden.   Id.  Fit  7. 

MULUEOLUa  (TertolLML  4.) 
Diminutive  of 

MULL'EUS.  A  half  boot  of  a 
reddish  or  plum  colour,  worn  by  the 
patrieiana  eif  Rome  i  not*  howerer,  by 
all  of  thetn,  hat  only  those  who  had 
borne  the  cumle  magistracy,  a  dic- 
tator, consul,  pnrtor,  censor,  or  cn- 
rule  aedile.  (Cato.  ap.  Fest  «.  v. 
Vopisc  Aurd,  49.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix. 
S4. 10.)  Some  thmk  the  wudlemi  waa 
the  same  as  the  calceus patrichu  (wood- 
cut «.  t'.  p.  99.) ;  others,  that  it  re- 
sembled the  caJceus  repanduSy  or  unci- 
natuSf  of  which  a  figure  is  given  on 
the  same  page.  No.  S. 

:MTTL0MEI>'ICUS  Cm}r(arpot). 
Strictly  a  veterinary  who  confines  his 
practice  to  the  diseases  of  mules,  as 
contradistinguished  from  equarttu  me- 
dkmg,  a  hone  doetors  hnt  tfie  wwd 
also  bears  a  more  exteaaife  signifl- 
cation  for  a  cattle  doctor  generally. 
Veget.  Muhmed.  Pnrf.  i.  and  iv. 

MULTIC'IUS,  MULTITIC'IUS. 
or  MULTIT'IUS.  Used  to  designate 
some  particalar  kind  of  Ihhrie^  either 
of  a  very  ingenious,  or  costly,  or  fine 
texture,  out  of  which  the  wearing 
apparel  of  women,  and  men  of  luxu- 
rious or  effeminate  habits,  was  made. 
The  praeiae  meaDing  of  the  word  ia 
not  dearly  aieertained.  Some  derive 
it  from  mmtum  and  iVro,  and  interpret 
it  to  mean  "  closely  condensed  "  by 
the  batten  (fodituty  spaiha),  which  is 
contrary  to  the  charaeter  of  tmna- 
parency  attributed  to  it ;  others  from 
moilitie  (ft  vmIcendo\  in  allusion  to 
the  softness  of  its  testnre }  and  otheia 
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from  multis  liciis,  i.  e.  which  is  made 
with  many  leashes  (licia),  thus  indi- 
catiug  an  iotricaie  and  elaborate  pat- 
tern woTcn  op  in  the  Ihbrie ;  whidi 
•eenw  to  be  the  most  rational  inter- 
pretation. Jiiv.  ii.  66.  xi.  1S6.  Va- 
lerian. Aupr-  '//  Ap.  ad  Vopisc.  AureL 
12.  Gloss.  Phiiox. 

MUNKRA'RIUa  The  ^enon 
who  gives  a  public  show  of  i^adtstors. 
Soet,  Dom.  1 0.  Quint  viii.  3.  34. 

2.  Mnnerarius  libcUus.     A   bill  of 
the  show ;  or  list  announcing  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  the  gladiators  about 
to  be  exhibited  at  a  pahlie  diow. 
Trebell.  Claud,  5. 

MURCUS.  A  nickname  given  to 
those  who  maimed  themselves  by 
cutting  off  their  thuml)s  iu  order  to 
ceeape  from  militarj  serrioe.  (Am- 
mian.  xy.  12.  5.)  This  appears  to 
have  been  not  an  uncommon  practice 
(Aelian.  Varinr.  ii.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  24. 
27.  Plut  Lysand.  Cod.  Theodos.  7. 
18.  4,  5.  and  10.);  and  to  it  oar 
term  poltroon  owes  its  origin,  through 
the  Italian  poltrtmet  abbreTiated  frwn 
poUice  trunco. 

MUliEX.  A  kind  of  fish,  with  a 
eharp-poiated  and  twisted  shell,  poet- 
ically giren  to  tiie 
Tritons  for  a 
trumpet  (Val. 
Flacc.  iii.  726.),  as 
in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample fhmi  aterra- 
eotta  lamp ;  also 
used  as  a  bottle  for 
holding  unguents 
(Mart  ill  82.);  and  iu  oruameutioe 
grottos  (Or.  Mtt  tuL  563.),  of  whieh 
examples  are  still  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  two  houses  at  Pompeii. 

2.  In  a  secondary  sense,  any 
thing  which  has  a  rough  and  prickly 
sarmBSi  with  projecting  points,  like 
tlie  end  of  the  mnrex  shell;  as  a 
rock  or  stone  full  of  acuminated  pro- 
tuberances (Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  6.  Virfr- 
^n.  V.  205.)  ;  a  box  or  case  set  with 
spikes  inside  (Gell.  vi.  4.);  and,  as 
some  think,  a  Tory  sharp  bit,  armed 
with  spikes  (Stat  Ach^  i  221.  ant- 


rice  framat  acuta  Delphinas),  like  the 
lupatuniy  or  the  bits  formerly  used  by 
the  Mamelukes;  but  a&  the  passage 
of  Statins  has  referenoe  to  a  Triton 
and  his  dolpliins,  the  more  poetical 
interpretation  would  be,  that  he 
checks  their  course  with  the  sound  of 
his  sharp-pointed  shell  instead  of  a  bit 
8.  Mwrex  ferrtuM*  A  caltrop ;  an 
instrument  made  with  Ibor  spikes  of 
iron,  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  thrown  upon  the  ground  from 
any  distance  one  of  them  always 


stood  uj)ripht,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed example  from  an  original.  It 
was  nsed  in  aneient  warlhre  to  impede 
the  adTanee  of  cavalry  and  disable 
the  horses.  VaL  Max.  iiL  7.  2. 
Curt.  iv.  17. 

MURICA'TUS  and  MURICIUS. 
Armed  or  formed  with  sharp  projec- 
tioDs»  like  the  ponit  of  the  marsyr. 
Pliu.  H.  N.  XX.  99.  Anson.  Ep.  ix.  4. 

MURILEG'IJLUS.  One  who 
follows  the  occupation  of  murex  fishing, 
the  juices  of  which  were  extensively 
nsed  hy  the  aneients  for  making  a 
purple  dye.    Cod.  Justin.  1 1 . 

MTTR'RHINA,  MUR'RHEA,  and 
MYR'RHINA.  PorceZainvases.  (PUn. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  7.  Prop.  iT.  5.  26. 
Jut.  yL  156.  Lamprid.  Elag,  32.) 
Modem  inyestigations  have  placed  it 
beyond  dispute  that  the  rnunha  of  the 
ancients  was  a  fine  earth,  dup  in  the 
East,  out  of  which  vases  of  dilierent 
kinds,  hat  of  a  light  and  fragile  sob- 
stance,  were  made;  and  many  frsg- 
ments  of  ancient  porcelain  have  been 
discovered  in  various  excavations, 
agreeing  remarkably  with  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny  (//.  N,  xxxvll  8.), 
in  regard  to  the  Tsrietj  of  colours 
with  whieh  thcj  are  covered ;  thoogb 
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in  other  respects  bift  idea  of  the 
material  which  eomposM  them  may 

be  said  rather  to  verge 
upon  the  truth,  than  to 
afford  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  actual 
sabstanoe.  But  the 
well-attested  ftct  that 
several  bottles  of  real 
Chinese  porcelain,  in- 
scribed with  native  characters,  have 
been  faand  In  the  tombt  of  Kgypt 
(one  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  "woodcitt,  from  the  orin^inal 
of  Salt's  collection  in  the  British 
Museum),  distincti|'  proves  that  ob> 
jects  of  that  material  were  exported 
from  China  at  a  very  early  period, 
although  the  art  of  making  it  may 
not  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Romans ;  and  this  would  account  lor 
the  prodigious  value  set  upon  Uiem. 

MURUS  (r<ix«f).  A  wall  of  stone 
or  brick,  bnilt  as  a  deftoee  and  forti- 
fication round  a  town,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house, 
or  any  other  edilice.  (Cic.  iV.  JJ.  iii. 
40.  Id.  Ojf  :  I  11.  Gns.  B.  G.  il  12.) 
Town  walls  were  nsoally  constructed 
with  square  or  rounrl  rowers  (turrcs) 
at  certain  intervals,  a  fortified  pite 
(porta)  at  every  point  trom  which 
any  of  the  great  roids  emsnated; 
sometimes  with  a  trench  (JoBta)  on 
the  outside,  having  a  mound  {uqtjei) 
within  it,  tipon  which  the  ramparts 
(Jorica^  ptopugnacula)  were  raised, 
snrmonnted  by  tarrets  (^pinna)  to 
shield  the  defenders. 

2.  Murus  crinalis. 
ornament  for  the  hair, 
made  in  imitation  of 
the  walls  of  a  town, 
with  its  towers  and 
fortifications,  attri- 
buted  hy    poet*?  nnd 
artists  to  tlie  gi)'ld<  ss 
Cybeie,  to  typity  the 
cities  of  the  earth  over 
which  she  was  pre-  ^'^ 
Kumed  to  rei<m  ;  ;is  in  the  annexed 
example  from  a  marble  bos-relieC 
Claud,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  2d4. 


A  crown  or 


MUSCA'RIUM  (ir<Mh|).  A  Jlp- 
ftap  for  driving  away  flies,  or  wkM 

for  dusting  any  thing;  made  of  the 
\ox\^  peacocks'  feathers  (Mart.  xiv. 
67.),  or  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  cow  a 
tail  (Id,  xiv.  71.)  ;  whence  the  word 
is  also  Dsed  for  a  horse's  tail.  Ve^. 
Vet  vi.  2.  8. 

2.  A  case  or  closet  in  which  papers, 
tablets,  &e.,  were  placed  to  prestige 
them  from  lly  stains  (luscnpt.  up. 
Romanelli,  Vinyy-  a  Pompeif  p.  168.) 
The  modem  Italians  retain  the  same 
elements  with  a  similar  meaning  in 
their  wtml  mo^cn  juola,  which  signi- 
fies a  cupboard  or  sale  where  eatables 
are  put  by. 

MUSCA'RIUS.    See  CLkyjt%  4. 

M  US' CULTS.  A  contrivance 
employed  in  sieges  for  covering 
and  protecting  the  men  from  the 
enemy's  missiles  whilst  engaged  in 
throwing  op  their  earth  works,  and 
making  their  approaches  to  the  walls. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed is  detailed  at  length  by 
Ca}sar  (ii.  C.  ii.  10.)  and  Vegctius 
(3ft/.  iv.  16.)  ;  bnt  no  representation 
of  the  object  itself  except  conjectural 
ones,  exists  ;  amongst  these  the  one 
designed  by  Guischard  {M^moires 
MUiL  torn.  iL  p.  5^.  tab.  2.),  alibrdii^ 
a  good  practical  iUnstration  to  the  teact 
of  Cesar. 

2.  A  small  sailing  vessel  of  ex- 
tremely short  dimensions  between  stem 
and  stern  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  I.  14. 
Not  Tir.  p.  178.) ,  the  charaeteristie 
bmld  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  is 
retained  by  the  Venetians,  who  still 
use  the  name  of  topo,  (he  monst,  to 
distinguish  a  particular  kind  of  small 
craft,  amongst  the  many  different 
ones  which  trade  in  their  waters. 

MUSE'UM  and  MUSI'UM  (Mov- 
auov).  Originally  signified  a  temple, 
seat,  or  haunt  of  the  Muses ;  thence 
au  establishmeut  instituted  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphns,  at  Alexandria,  Ibr  the 
promotion  of  learning  and  the  support 
of  literary  and  scientific  persons  who 
lived  there  at  the  public  expense  (Suet. 
Claud,  42.  Spart.  Hadr,  20.) ;  and  the 
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Lstin  writers  alio  gsTe  the  same 
name  to  a  grotto,  or  place  in  their 

villas  where  thoy  used  to  retire  nnd 
enjoy  intellectual  conversation.  V\iu. 
H,N.  XX  vL  42.  Varro,  i^.  7^.  iii.  5. 
9.  Compare  Cic.  Leg,  iL  1. 

MUSIVA'RIU&  An  artitt  who 
made  mosaic  \s  ork,  the  ojius  miuimmp 
as  explained  under  the  following  word : 

MUSrVTM  (fiov<Tf7oy).  The  ori- 
ginal from  which  our  term  mosaic  is 
derived ;  but  the  ancients  employed 
the  word  in  a  aomewhat  more  re- 
stricted sense  than  we  attach  to  onr 
temi.  Amnn^^st  them  mugimm  means 
a  mosaic  formed  with  small  pieces  of 
coloured  glass  or  composition  in 
enamel,  as  opposed  to  lithustrolum^ 
which  was  made  of  natural  stones  or 
different  coloured  marhles.  Mosaics 
of  this  description  were  not  originally 
osed  for  pavements,  but  only  in  ceilings 
(Pliii.  //./V.  xxxvi.  4.  Inscript.  up. 
Furnaletti  Musiv.  cap.  1.  p.  2.), 
becaose  at  first  it  was  feared  that  the 
material  was  not  of  snillcient  dura- 
bility to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of 
footsteps ;  but  when  this  wns  dis- 
covered to  be  a  groundless  alarm,  the 
same  materials  wore  employed  io 
making  ornamental  pavements  (Au- 
gnstin.  dp,  D.  xri.  %,\  either  alone, 
or  w  ith  the  admixture  of  real  stones, 
which  enabled  the  artist  to  make  his 
work  more  perfect,  and  his  tints  more 
varied  and  more  true  ;  iu  short,  to 
imitate  a  picture  with  considerable 
precision  in  all  its  colours,  forms,  and 
varieties ;  whence  this  style  of  the 
art  obtained  the  name  of  mosaic 
painting  —  pichira  de  musivo  —  and 
became  the  most  perfect  amongst  the 
different  processes  employed  for  works 
of  this  nature,  each  of  which  had  a 
eharacteristie  name  of  its  own, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
Classed  Index.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
64.  Spart.  Pesc.  6.  ViscoQti.  Mus. 
Pio-Clem.  vii.  p.  236. 

MUSTA'CEUM.  A  wedding-cake, 
distributed  to  the  friends  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  when  they  left  the 
marriage  least.  (Jut.  ¥i.  S02.)  It 


was  made  of  flour  kneaded  with  new 
wine  or  mini;  cheese,  and  aniseed, 
and  baked  upon  bay  leaves.  Cato, 

J{.  It  121. 

MUSTUM  (rpCi),  Musi;  i.e. 
new  wine  not  yet  fermented  and 
racked  off  from  the  lees.  Cato.  Colu- 

mell.  &c. 

31 U  V  A  T I O'  N  KS.  Posting-hoiMef, 
at  which  nKiys  of  horses  were  kept 
ah)ng  the  high  roads  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  the  accommodation 
oftraTellen.  The  postmaster  of  the 
smallest  mulaHo  was  compelled  to 
keep  as  many  as  twenty  horses ;  of 
the  large*.!,  not  less  then  forty.  Tmpp. 
Arcad.  et  Honor.  (^>d.  Theodos.  8.  5. 
53.  Cod.  Just.  12.  51.  15.  Com- 
pare Ammian.  xi.  9.  4.,  where  the 
word  is  used  for  a  relay  or  change  of 
horses. 

Ml'TA'TOK,  sc.  equorum.  (Val. 
Flacc.  vi.  161.)  A  poetical  expres- 
sion for  Dksultor,  which  see. 

MUT'ULUS.  In  a  general  sense, 
any  projection  of 

stone    or  wood,   — 

like  the  end  of  a  -^=^^^==-^s 
small  beam  or  ^avCc;^^ 
rafter,  standing  VlT ' 
out  beyond  the 
surlhoe  of  a  wall 
(Cafo.  R.  I{.  vii  I. 
9.  .3.  \'arro,  ]{.  H. 
iii.  5.  13.  Serv. 
ad  \'irg.  A\n.  i. 
740.);  whence 
specially  a  mutule  < 
in  arebiteeture ; 
i.  e.  an  ornament  properly  character- 
istic of  the  Doric  order,  consisting  of 
a  S(jiiare  {irojecting  member,  arranged 
at  intervals  over  the  triglyphs  and 
metopes  under  the  corona,  and 
intended  to  represent  In  the  ex- 
terior elevation  the  end  of  a  prin- 
cipal rafter  (canterius)  in  the  timber 
work  of  the  roof  (see  woodcut  s. 
Materi.\tio,  ff);  consequently  it 
is  recessed  upwards  towards  the 
front  of  the  corona,  in  order  to 
express  the  slanting  position  of  the 
rafter,  as  shown  ^  by  the  angular 
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mutule  iu  our  cut,  reprebcutiug  a 
portion  of  the  entablature  to  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens.  VitniT. 
iv.  2.  3.  and  5. 

2.  In  the  Corinthian  order,  these 
members  are  now  styled  modiliiona^ 
and  are  made  of  a  more  daborate 
character,  resembling  ornamental 
brackets;  but  in  many  Roman  and 
modem  elevations,  their  original  pur- 


pose of  representing  the  ends  of  the 
principal  rafters  of  the  roof  (pmUerii) 
is  deateoyed  by  the  custom  of  insert- 
ing a  row  of  dentils  (denticuli),  which 
represent  the  ends  of  tlie  common 
rafters  {^ajuteres  and  woodcut  s.  Ma- 
TBRiATio,  hh.).  Mow  them ;  a  prac- 
tice always  censored  and  avoided 
by  the  Greeks.  (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  5.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  portion 
of  the  portico  in  front  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  shows  the  order  in  its 
pure  state,  having  modillions  without 
the  objectionable  mtrodoction  of  den> 
tils  underneath. 

MYOP'ARO.  Diminutive  of 
Pauo.  a  small  piratical  craft  em- 
ployed by  the  Saxon  Corsairs,  made 
of  wicker- Mork,  covered  with  raw 
hides  (Isidor.  Oriij.  xix.  1.  21.),  and 
remarkable  for  its  swift  sailinpr.  ( (^ic. 
Fragm.  and  Sallust  (mi.  Non.  «.  v. 
p.  534.  Scheffer.  MS,  Nav.  il  p.  72. 
Savaro  ad  Sidon.  Ep,  viiL  6. 

MYROP(yLA  (Mup<nniA«t).  A 
Greek  perfumer  or  dealer  in  unguents 
and  perfumes.    Plaut.  C<u.  ii.  3.  10. 


MYKOPOLiUM(/aiyMmiAio»'>  A 
Greek  perftamer^s  shop  or  stall.  Plaal. 

Ep.  il.  2.  17. 

MYSTA  or  MYSTES  {tiixT-rm). 
Properly  a  Greek  term,  designating 
one  w  ho  is  initiated  iu  the  secret  rites 
or  mysteries  of  oertain  wonliipa*  Or. 
Fast.  iv.  .')36. 

MYSTAGCGUS  {^LV(rrarYurf6s, 
TTfpirrYVTVs).  A  guide  or  cicerone^ 
who  conducts  strangers  over  places 
onknown  to  them,  and  points  out  tha 
ohjeefs  most  worthy  of  observatioo. 
especially  at  the  tempka.  Cie.  Ferr. 

ii.  4.  f)9. 

MYS'TRUiM  (fiC(TTpoy).  A  Uquid 
measure  of  the  Greeks,  containing 
thefimrthpart  of  acyalilMis.  Rhemn. 

Fan.  77. 
MYX'A  or  UYX'VS 

fiVKTIJp).  A 

word  borrowed 
firomtheGreek, 
signifying  lite- 
rally the  hu- 
mour whieli 
discharges  trom  the  nostrils  ;  whence 
it  is  applied  in  both  languages  to  de- 
signate the  nozzle  of  an  oil  lamp 
through  which  the  wick  protrudes; 
as  shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  an- 
nexed example.    Mart.  xiv.  41. 

N. 

NAB'LIA  and  NAU'LIA  (vd€\a, 
vai'  Aa,  and  vav\oi').  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  PhcBuician  origin  according 
to  Athensns  (iv.  77.),  and  doobtfass 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew  immiI^  ao 
often  mentioned 
in  the  Psalms, 
whence  it  came 
to  the  Greeks 
and  Romana.  It  / 
was  a  stringed  in* 
strnment,  having 
ten  cords  aceord- 
ing  to  Sopater 
( Athen.  t  e.),  or  twelve  aeeording  to 
Josephoi  {Antiq.  vii.  10.),  was  of  a 
square  form  (Schilte  <u/Kircher.  Mu- 
^  sury.  ii.  p.  49.  \  and  was  played  with 
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both  hands  without  the  plectrum^  hut 
in  the  same  inaTiner  as  a  harp. 
(Joseph.  c.  Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  327. 
duplici  gemalia  riauliu  painui  verrere. 
Cmns  m  AMterimo  Lyra,  p.  1$9.) 
Orid  mcntioiifl  it  as  an  inftmmeDt  of 
the  same  class  as  the  ^fra  and  cilhara^ 
bnt  d!<;tiTict  from  hoth ;  particularly 
adapivd  for  use  in  social  life  and  fes- 
tive occasions,  and  the  study  of  which 
he  recommends  to  ail  young  females 
who  wish  to  gain  admirera  and  coltt- 
Tate  the  art  of  pleasing.  All  these 
particulnr?  acrrce  so  'well  with  the  in- 
strument and  figure  exhibiterl  hy  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  a  Pompeian 
panting,  as  to  make  it  extremely 
fffohable  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
present the  fievd^  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  tho  statement  of  Athena^ns  (/.  c.) 
that  tlit^  iTi.srrument  in  question  was  a 
hydraulic  organ. 

NA'NI  (nImM  and  wStm}.  Pig 
fluft  or  dwarfi,  beings  of  diminntive 
stature,  kept  for  ostentation^  and  as 
rarities  amongst  the  nnmber  of  ^'tntp 
alavpf?  (Suet,  Tih,  61),  ^>ofh  males 
and  females,  nana.  (Lanipnd.  Akjr. 
Sev,  34.)   They  were  neither  dis- 


torted in  figure,  nor  of  mental  imbe- 
cility, like  the  morioTfrt.  for  they 
were  taught  mnsic  and  oiher  accom- 
plishments (  Propert.  iv.  8.  4 1. ).  The 
illtistralion  is  from  a  small  statne, 
probably  executed  as  a  portrait. 

NAETHE'CIUM  (yapOriKtov,  vi^ 
Brfl).  A  small  ca"^  for  keepinpr 
unguents  and  medicines  (Cic.  Fin, 


'■  ii.  7.    Mfirr.  iv.  78.)  ;   made  in  a 
'  cylindrical  form,  like  a  joint  of  the 
,  fennel  giant  (vapdni^^  which  may 
itself  have  been  used  for  the  purpose, 
bnt    doubtless  a  

soggested  the  ff  ■iMninir-iLlfl 
name,  and  au-  \5J '  nriiiiffliiir  iiiimfiiM 

thorised  the  application  of  it  to  an 
ol  i*  (  t  of  corresponding  form,  though 

I  mode  of  other  materials;  as  the  an- 

I  nezed  example,  from  an  original  of 

I  iTory  found  at  Pompeii. 

{  NASITER'NA.  A  Tessel  wbioh 
appear*!  to  hnve  Ven  verv  similar  in 
use  rnvl  oli.-u-actcr  to  our  u  a h  rmg-pot, 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  watering 

:  the  race-course;  in  gardens  and  yine- 

!  yards,  for  watering  the  gronnd  to 
lay  tbe  dost  belbre  a  house,  and  simi- 

I  lar  purposes.  (Festus  f.v.  Cato,  R.  R. 
X.  2.  Plant.  Stirh.  ii.  3.  28.)  Tt  is 
formed  from  nasm.  a  nose  or  spout, 

I  with  an  augmentative  termination, 

I  like  cutema  ftom  eiftii»  thns  meaning 
a -vessel  with  aforylong  spout,  and 

,  not  with  three  sponts  or  three  handles, 
aK  some  havp  )mn?5ned. 

NASSA  {ktj/xos^  Kuprri).  A  weel^ 
or  basket  for  snaring  fish,  made  of 
wicker  work  with  a  wide  ftmnel- 


:  siiaped  moittht  long  body,  and  narrow 
throat,  eonstrneted,  as  onr  own  are, 
in  snch  a  manner  that  tbe  iish  conld 

I  enter  it  but  not  crpt  ont  again.  Fes- 
tn«:.  V.  r.  Oppian.  //'//.  iii.  8^.  and 

'  .'^  ti  Sil.  Ital.  V,  48.,  where  the  form 
and  manner  of  making  it  is  described 
at  length,  and  corresponding  exactly 
with  ue  annexed  flgnre,  composed 
from  two  Roman  mosaics,  in  both  of 
which  it  is  represented  lying  half- 
buried  amongst  sedges  in  a  shallow 
piece  of  water. 
NA88ITER'N A.  See  NAnmirA. 
NATA'TIO.  A  swimmtng-hoA, 
both  in  the  open  air  and  under  cover 
(Oelsns.  iii.  27.  1.  Coel.  AiirH.  Tnrd. 

I  i.  1.);  consequeutly  of  a  higher  tern- 
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perature  and  of  larger  dimeusions 
than  the  plunging-bath,  baf^i^erium, 

NAUCLE'BUS  (ya{,K\7ipos).  A 
Greek  ship-owner,  who  pained  his 
subsistence  by  carrying  freights  of  j 
merchandize  aud  passengers  from 
place  to  place,  himself  generally  act- 
ing as  the  skipper  or  captain  of  his 
own  vessrl.  l^idor.  Orig.  xix.  1.  3. 
Plant  MU.  iv.  3.  16.  iv.  6.  68.  Xen. 
Afem.  iii.  9.  11. 

NALI'CULA  ;  for  Navicula. 

NAU'LIA.  SeeNABUA. 

NAU'LUM  (I'avAoi').  The  price 
paid  for  a  freight  of  poods  or  for  a 
passage  in  a  shij),  Juv.  viii.  97. 
Plant.  Diy.  30.  39.  1.  Ulp.  Dig.  20. 
4.  6. 

NAUMACH'IA  (t^wfiaxta).  A 

naral  engagement ;  but  in  Latin  nsu- 
ally  applied  to  the  representation  of  a 
sea-fight,  exhibited  as  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  people  of  Rome,  in  an 
artifieial  piece  of  trater  made  for  the 
purpose.  Suet  Claud,  21.  JuL  44. 
Aero,  12. 

2.  An  edifice  constructed  for  the 
exhibition  of  sham  fights,  in  imitation 
of  na^al  engagements  (Snet  7^  72. 
Tit  7. ) ;  of  which  tlwrc  were  several 
in  the  city  of  Rome  ;  consisting  of  a 
large  basin  of  water,  surrounded  by 


an  arebiteeUinil  elevation,  containing 
seats  fbr  the  spectators,  similarly  dis* 

posed  to  those  in  the  Circus  or  Am- 
phitheatre •  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


example  from  a  silver  medal  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian. 

NAUPE'GUS(MiMnrytff>.  A  tMp- 
wriyhL  Pandect 

NAVA'LE  {v(<iv,  vf<i,ptoy).  A 
dock  and  dock-yard^  iu  which  ships 
were  built,  repaired,  and  laid  np  in 
ordinary,  with  all  the  gear  and  tackle 
belonging  to  them.  Virg.  A^n,  \w. 
593.  LiT.  YiiL  14.  xL  51.  VitruT. 
V.  12.  7. 

2.  (^¥a(Krrti0fiov).  A  roadstead^  or 
harbour  for  ships  on  the  coast  Or. 

Her.  xviii.  207. 

N  A  \  A  R' C  H  U S  (fatJapxoj).  A 
naval  captain  who  commanded  a  single 
vessel  in  a  squadron.  (Veg.  Mil.  v. 
9.  Cic.  Ferr.  ii  5.  32.)  But  the 
Greeks  gave  the  same  title  also  to  the 
Spartan  adbura^m-cAif^  Thneyd. 
iv.  U. 

NA'VIA.  A  small  boat,  like  the 
abmu,  HnUr,  or  iwmoxyUu,  Bfacrok 
Sat  i.  7. 

2.  Capita  aut  navia.    An  exprea- 

sion  used  by  the  Roman  boys  when 
tossing  up,  corresponding  with  oar 
"  heads  or  tails,"  instead  of  which 
they  cried  **  heads  or  ▼essel,*'  heeaose 
the  oldest  coins,  the  As  and  Semistit, 
had  the  head  of  Janus  for  a  device 
on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship 


i  on  the  rerene,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  representing  an 
original  half  asi.    IVIacrob.  SaL  u  7. 

I  3.  A  shallow  trough,  excavated 
ftrom  a  angle  trunk  of  wood,  like  a 
boat,  especially  empiofyed  at  the  Tuit- 

'  age.    Festus  s.  v. 

N AVICEL'LA  and  NAViC'ULA. 
Diminutives  of  Navis. 

NAyicnLA'RnJ&     a  Roman 
shipowner,  who  made  an  income  bj 

I  transporting  goods  and  passengers 
from  place  to  place  in  a  vessel  of 

.  which  he  was  the  owner  and  master; 
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corresponding  with  the  Greek  naucle- 
rus.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9.  Id.  Vert,  ii. 
2.  55.  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  55. 

NAVICULA'TOR.  {fivn.  MmnL 
5.)   Same  as  laft. 

NA VIG'IOLUM.    Diminutive  of 

NAVIG'IUM  (irAoW).  A  general 
term  for  any  kind  of  vessel  eon- 
stracted  for  sailing  or  rowing.  Cic. 
Virir.  &c> 

NAVIS  (raSf).  K  thipi  as  a 
general  term,  including  lUl  kinda* 
whether  worked  by  oars  or  sails ;  but 
mostly  applied  to  vessels  of  tlie 
larger  class,  with  an  epitlu't  aiUled  to 
discriminate  the  purticulur  kind  in- 
tended ;  as, 

I.  NaoiB  {mararia  {^rrpayyiKri  ravf, 
vApSBT^oprut^).  A  ahip  of  burden  ; 
employed  as  a  store  ship  m  attendance 
on  a  fleet  ;  or  as  a  mt  rrJtitnt  vessel  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  merchandize, 
or  any  kind  of  freight.  It  was  of  a 
heavy  build,  with  a  round  hull,  and 
generally  whole  decked,  but  had  not 
an  armed  beak  {rostrum\  and  was 
always  worked  as  a  miling  vessel, 
without  oars  or  sweeps ;  all  which 
particulars  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 
ntJMd  example,   representing  the 


Teasel  of  a  Pompeian  trader  or  ship 
owner,  from  a  sepulchral  monument. 
Liv.  xxii.  11.  XXX.  24.  Nep.  Them, 
2.  Non.  s.  i;.  p.  536. 

S.  Aboas  aelmHa  (iviimmot).  An 
open  TesseU  worked  with  sweeps  as 
wdl  as  sails;  not  intended  to  be 
brought  into  action,  but  employed  in 
a  fleet  for  all  purposes  requiring  ex- 
pedition ;  for  kcepini:  a  look  out,  as 
a  packet-boat,  transport,  and  also  by 
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pirates.    (Non.  *.  r.  Gell.  x.  2^).  3. 

Liv.  xxi.  28.  xxv.  30.)  It  was  never 
i  fitted  with  less  thun  eighteen  oars 
'  (Scheffer,  Afr/L  Nap.  il  2.) ;  and  the 
I  example  introduced,  representing  the 


▼essel  which  transported  JEneas  Mid 

his  companions  to  Italf,  in  the  Vati- 
can Virjjil,  has  twenty,  ten  on  a  side. 

3.  ^arifi   lum/a   (>oCy  fiaxpa).  A 
long  sharp-keelc<l    ship,   or  galley; 
j  propelled  by  a  single  bank  of  oars, 
I  and  ibrming  an  intermediate  class 
I  between  the  navis  aetuaria  and  those 
I  which  had  more  than  one  bank,  such 
as  the  f)irctnr>{,  trtremis,   &c.  (Liv. 
XXX.  24.)     riu'se  vessels  were  equip- 
ped with  as  many  as  lifiy  oars  (He-. 
I  rod.  tL  1S8.) ;  and  the  annexed  ex- 


ample, which  is  copied  from  a  mosaic 
in  a  tomb  near  Pozzuoli,  has  forty- 
I  eight,  twenty-four  on  a  side,  the 
'  exact  number  carried  by  the  Medi- 
I  terranean  galleys  of  the  middle  ages. 

(Jal.  Archioloffie  Navale,  torn.  i.  p. 
\  25.)    The  same  word  is  also  used  in 
a  peneric  sense  for  a  man-of-war  in 
*  general,  including  those  which  had 
several  banks  of  oars,  because,  in 
I  reality,  they  were  all  laid  down  upon 
'  the  long  principle,  with  a  sharp  keel 
and  lengthened   line  from  stem  to 
stern,  instead  of  the  short  round  bot- 
toms   adopted    tor   the  commercial 
marine  and  some  piratical  vessels. 
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4.  NavU  tecla,  strata,  or  conslrata 
(vavs  KaTd<f>panT'n')  A  ilerhed  vessel, 
as  opposed  to  one  which  is  o|)en  or 
halt- decked-  (Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxvi. 
43.  Hirt  B.  Alex,  II.  Tac  A^n,  iL 
6.)  The  first  wood-cnt  shows  a 
decked  vessel  of  the  commercial 
marine :  the  following  one,  of  the 
navy  proper. 

5.  rfatds  aperta  (&<f>paicTov).  An 
open  Tesselt  without  any  deck*  or 
only  half-decked.  (Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxxvi.  43  )    See  the  example.  No.  2. 

6.  Navis  turrita.  A  war  galley, 
with  a  tower  erected  on  its  deck, 
ftom  which  the  combatants  discharged 
their  missiles  as  finom  the  wails  of  a 


Ibrtress  (Virg.  yEw.  viii.  693.  Flo- 
ras, iv.  11.  5. ) ;  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa.  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  L  c.)  The  illustration  is  from 
abas-reli^  pnhlished  by  Montfancon. 

NAXA.  The  reading  of  some 
editions  of  Cicero  {AlL  sy.  80.)  tor 
Nassa  ;  which  see. 

NEB'RIS  (vf€pls).  A  fawn's 
skm  I  worn  as  an  article  of  dress  by 
persons  addicted  to  the  chase  (Serr. 
od  Virg.  Gsopy*  iT.  S42.) ;  hnt  more 
especially  oocnrring  in  works  of  art, 


I 


and  amongst  poets,  as  a  character- 
istic covering  of  fiacchoa  and  his 


followers,  hy  whom  it  is  usually  pat 
on  as  an  exxmxs.  (Stat  Theb.  ii. 
664.  AchiU.  i.  C09.)  The  illnstra- 
tion,  from  a  Greek  bas-relief,  repre* 
sents  a  Fann  attending  npon  Bac- 
chus, with  the  wAria  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  wood- cut  .v.  SiBrpuLrM  shows 
it  upon  the  person  of  a  priestess  Oi* 
gaged  in  making  a  libation. 

NEO  (*^^,  i^dw.  KK&»m).  To 
jpfn,  or  twist  a  number  of  sepaiate 
fibres  of  wool  or  flax  into  n  single 
thread.     The  practice  of  spinning 
afibrdcd  universal  occupation  to  the 
women  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
as  it  does  to  the  modem  popolatUm  of 
the  same  countries,  in  wldch  every 
peasant  woman  spins  her  own  thread, 
with  the  same  simple  machinery  as 
was  employed  by  the  females  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  dktaff  (coAis)  and 
spindle  C/airat).  The  annexed  iHna- 
tration,  representing  Hercnies  with 
the  distaff  and  spindle  of  Ompbale^ 
from  an  ancient  mo- 
saic in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  will  eincidatie 
the  manner  hi  which 
the   process  is  con- 
ducted, and  explain 
the  terms  employed 
to  describe  the  dimBT- 
ent  steps  in  the  ope- 
ration.    The  loaded 
distaff  (coins  compta^ 
or  lana  amictu*)  was 
fixed  to  the  left  side 
of  the  spinner,  by  running  the  end  of 
the  stick  through  the  girdle  (cinffuJumy, 
instead  of  which  the  modem  women 
use  their  apron  strings.    A  number 
of  fibres  (^stamina)  are  then  drawn 
down  ftom  Uie  lop  with  Uw  left 
band  (ducere  lanam.   Or.  Mei.  iv. 
34.),  and  fastened  to  the  spindle, 
which  is  then  set  twirling  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  as  bovs  spin  a  tee- 
loiuiii  (HmiM  tun*  Or*  PIstL  iL 
771.  pottice  venare*  M«L  It.  84*  eisr> 
tare  poUice  fwnm.  Met  vi.  22.  Com- 
pare Tibull.  ii.  1.  64.)    The  rotatory 
motion  of  the  spindle,  as  it  hangs 
suspended  (wood-cat,  p.  192.),  twists 
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these  flbres  into  a  tluead  (Jihmi), 
which  is  oonstanUj  fed  ftfom  above 

by  drawiog  out  more  fibres  from  the 
disr-Ttl  as  the  twist  tightens  (ducere 
stamina  versato  Jum.  Ov.  Met  iv. 
221.)-  When  the  length  of  the  thread 
has  grown  so  long  that  the  spindle 
nearly  tooebes  the  gnmiid,  tbe  por> 
tion  made  is  taken  up  aiiid  wound 
round  the  spinrlle,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  again  resumed,  until  oflier 
lengths  are  twisted,  and  the  spindle 
is  entirely  covered  with  thread,  so 
that  it  can  ecmtain  no  more,  when  the 
thread  is  broken  from  the  distaff 
(rumpere  mprmas  colas.  Val.  Flacc. 
vi.  645.),  and  the  whole  rolled  up 
into  a  ball  (glomus)  ready  lor  use. 
Compare  CatulU  Ixiv.  hi2 — 318., 
where  the  operation  is  described  in 
detuL 

NEOCOBUS   (PtmK^pof).  A 

Greek  term,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  (vditnus ;  a  vpriror  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  temple,  and  the  objects 
contained  in  it;  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  sweeping  and 
cleaning  of  the  sanu  .  Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Greek  towns  often 
styled  themf5elves  the  neocori  of  their 
patron  divinity  ;  and  in  later  times, 
as  a  piece  of  refined  iiatlery,  of  the 
Boman  emperor;  thereby  intending 
to  express  devotion  and  piety  towards 
the  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time 
insinuate  his  divinity.  Firm.  Math. 
3.  7.  n.  9.  Inscriptions  on  coins  and 
medals. 

NER'VIA.    (Varro,  ap.  Non. 
«.  V.  p.  215.)  Same  as  Nsmvus,  I. 

NER'VUS  iy*vpoy).  The  string 
of  a  musical  instnunent  Cie.  Or. 
iii.  57. 

2.  A  bow-stnng.    Virg.  ^n,  x. 
131.  ix.  022. 

3*  A  raw  hide,  with  which  shields 
were  covered.  Tae.  Amm,  ii.  14.  Sil. 
Ital  iv.  291, 

4,  ((uA07r*5iy.   Glos5    Philox. )  A 
contrivance  for  confmitifr  slaves  and 
crioimais}   which  appears   to  have  ; 
had  a  considerable  reaemblance  to 
Aor  tlockif  being  made  of  wood^  or  of 


iron,  with  holes  through  which  Uie 
feet  were  inserted,  and  fastened  with 
thongs.  (Pestus,  &9.  Plant.  As.  iii. 
2.  5.  XII.  Leg.  ap.  Cell.  xx.  I.) 
Ht'Tice  fre<}nentlv  use^l  for  Career. 

iNESfiiUTHOPiii  I  M  (Mja<roT/Hi. 
^(lov).    A  ducL.yard,  where  dneks 
were  reared  and  kept;  comprising 
one  of  the  principal  dependencies  of 
a  country  villa  or  farm.    It  was  en- 
closed hy  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high, 
carefully  covered  with  cement  of  a 
hue  quality,  which  was  highly  po- 
lished to  prevent  cats  and  vermin 
firom  climbing  np  it,  and  surmonnted 
by  a  strong  trellis,  ttom  tbe  top  of 
whieb  a  net  was  spread  <)v<'r  the 
wtiolc'  enclosure,  in  order  l<i  j  iotect 
the  inmates  from  birds  of  prey,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prerent  them  ftom 
flying  away.   The  centre  of  the  en^ 
closm  was  occupied  by  a  pool  of 
wafer,  linvinfr  nn  island  planted  with 
aquatic  shrubs  in  the  middle;  and 
the  sides  of  the  pool  laid  down  in 
grass  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  from 
the  margin  of  the  water.  Beyond 
this  and  against  the  enter  wall  the 
nests  for  the  birds  were  ranged,  each 
one  being  a  foot  square,  formed  of 
stonr,        having  sofiie  |ihnUi»  ui  box 
or  oi  myrtle  betweeu  it  and  its  neigh- 
bour.  Along  the  front  of  the  nests 
there  was  a  narrow  trough  or  gutter 
sunk  in  the  ground,  throogh  which  a 
constant  stream  of  water  was  directed, 
and  in  this   the  food  was  mixed. 
(Varro,  li.Ii.  iii.  10.  CoIumelL  viii. 
15.)  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  duck-yard  was  formed  upon  so 
extensive  and  perfect  a  plan ;  but  the 
above  description,  from   Cato  and 
Columella,  supplies  a  notion  of  the 
care    and   expanse   bestowed  upon 
these  birds  hy  large  fanners,  and 
wealthy  country  gentlemen. 

N  E  U  RO  B'  A  T  A  (mpp^rfTTyj). 
One  who  danced  upon  a  very  fine  but 
strong  cord  made  of  gnt,  so  that  he 
would  appear  to  the  spectators  at  a 
;  little  distance  to  tread  upon  nothing 
but  the  air}  whereas  the  regular  rope 
dancer  (/mtamMi$)  performed  his 
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exploits  upon  a  stout  rope  easily'  dis- 
eernibte,  and,  eoDseqaently*  bu  art 

was  inferior  in  point  of  skill  and  of 
the  illusion  prftdured.  Vopisc.  Ca* 
rin.  19.  Firm.  Mitth.  8.  17. 

NEUROSPAS'TON  {p*vp6oitaa- 
TO*').  A  puppet t  or  marionette  (Aul. 
OelL  xiT.  1.9.),  baTing  tbe  differrat 
limbs  attaclied  by  wiret,  lo  tbat  they 
could  hf  put  in  motion  imp<?rct'ptibly 
by  a  thread  (Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  82.),  as 
is  btill  a  common  practice.  These 
daaciDg  dolls  (whicb  were  very  oom- 
mon amongst  the  Greeks)  were  usually 
rxhil  itt'd  at  their  shows,  and  appear 
to  have  been  broujrht  to  great  perlec- 
tion ;  for  Aristotle  {dc  Muud.  cap. 
6.),  parapbraaed  by  ApuleiuB  {de 
Mm,  p.  741.)  speaks  of  some  which 
moved  their  limbs,  hands,  head,  and 
eyes  in  a  very  natural  manner. 

NICETE'KirM  (yiKvr-hpiop).  A 
prize  of  victory,  or  reward  of  valour, 
lik«  the  phalara  or  tarqmM^  which  the 
recipient  wore  on  bis  breast  or  neck 
(  Juv.  iii.  68.),  as  we  do  crosses  and 
ribands  ;  but  the  word  is  properly 
Greek,  and  has  reference  more  parti- 
cularly to  tbe  eastoms  of  tbat  nation. 

NIMBUS.  In  its  ordinary  signi- 
fication, is  applied  to  gloomy  and 
troubled  weather,  a  dark  and  stonily 
cloud,  a  shower  of  rain  ;  m  hence  it  is 
also  used  to  express  any  thing  which 
spreads  itself  like  a  cloud,  especially 
the  light  fleecy  vapoar  which  poets 
assign  to  their  gods  when  they 


which  emanates  from  them,  like  the 
nimb  roand  Christian  saints,  and  tfa« 

annexed  example,  representing  Iria, 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil.  (Viiy.  JBtu 
X.  634.  Id.  ii.  615. 

2.  But  as  an  accessory  of  this  ex- 
tent would  be  generally  embarrassing 
in  the  conduct 
of   a  pictor^ 
the  ancient  ar- 
tists resorted  to 
the  expedient  of 
representing  the  \ 
thing  m 


a  conventional 
iiiaiiiKr     bv  a 


appear  tipon  earth  ;  as  a  lusfrotis  veil 
irradiated  by  the  heavenly  splendour 


circle  of  light 
thrown  only  round  tbe  head,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  paint- 
ing of  Pompeii.  The  later  writers  de- 
signated this  circle  by  the  same  term 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  ACn.  ii.  615.  iii.  585. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xxix.  31.  2.)  ;  and  it 
formed  the  original  of  the  glory  or 
aureole  round  the  heads  of  Chris- 
tian saints.  Most  writers  ascribe 
the  use  of  the  nimbus  and  glory,  as 
now  explained,  to  the  Greek  taiviaKos^ 
which  was  a  eirenlar  ikk  of  metal 
placed  horizontally  over  the  bead  of 
a  statue  in  the  open  air,  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather  and  bird  stains 
(Aristoph.  Av.  1114.)  ;  an  object  of 
undoubted  utility  in  actual  use,  hut 
acareely  appropriate,  considering  the 
association  of  ideas  connected  with 
it,  to  be  adopted  as  an  ornament  for  a 
god  or  a  saint. 

3.  A  lineu  band,  ornamented  with 
gold  embroidery,  and  worn  by  fo- 

males  across  the   

forehead  (Isi-  r'^l^i^'^^ 
dor.  Oriij.  xix.  itrU'i^i^^vSMi 
31.  2.  Arnob. 
ii.  78-  Compare 
Plaut  Pctn,  i 
2.  138.),  in  or- 
der to  contract 
its  size,  which 
produces  a  more 
juvenile  appearance  (compare  Pet. 
Sat.  126.  \  ft.  from  minima^  as  a  mark 
of  beauty);  for  a  high  forehead  is 
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the  attribute  of  age,  which  bares  the  i  flmnUM. 
temples,  not  of  yoath. 

4.  NMut  vitreus.  A  vessel  of 
glass,  supposed  to  be  used  for  cooling 
wine ;  and  so  termed,  because,  when 
filled  with  snow,  the  steam  on  the 
glass  gave  the  appearance  of  a  mist, 
or  the  eontents  of  a  fleecy  dood. 
Mart.  xiv.  112. 

NIV A'RIUS.   See  Coi.i7if»  2.  and 
Saccus,  3. 

NODUS.  A  knot ;  by  whicli  ccr- 
tain  articles  of  apparel  were  tied  on 
the  top  of  the 


shoulder,  mstead 
of  being  ftstened 
with    a  brooch 

(Jibula.  Virg. 
jEn,  vi.  301.). 
The  example  re- 
preaents  two  Ro- 
man soldiers  in 
their  military 
cloaks,  the  one  on 
the  left  fastened 
by  a  nodust  the 
ouier  with  a  >!• 
bula^  fVom  a  gronp  on  the  Colamn  of 
Trajan.  The  rustic  at  p.  429.  play- 
ing the  monaulos,  has  an  erntm's  fast- 
ened in  the  same  way,  uhich  was 
also  the  ordinurj  costume  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mariners  (Plant. 
MiL  tv.  4.  44.) ;  and  the  barbarians 
on  the  columns  are  fretjuently  repre- 
sented with  their  cloaks  {sa<j<t)  tied 
by  a  knot  like  the  above  figure. 
From  these  instances  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  practice 
-was  especially  characteristie  of  the 
poorer  dasses,  who  could  not  afford 
an  ornamental  fastening  ;  hence  it  is 
assigned  to  the  ferryman  Cliaron  to 
describe  his  j)overty  and  occupation 
—■sordidus  cx  humeris  nodo  dependct 
amiciug,  Virg.  L  c. 

2.  A  knots  hy  which  the  girdle 
(cingidum)  W&8  tied  under  the  bosom 
(Virg.  A'Jn.  \.  'A20.);  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  small  ivory 
carving  of  Diana,  draped  in  the 
manner  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
passage  Just  cited— aedb  smiit  eoffceln 


is  also 


applied  to  the  embroidered  girdle  of 

Venus.   (Mart.  vi.  13.)  See  Cestus. 

3.  A  /i/iot ;  by  which  the  band  was 
tied  round  a  tuft  of  hair  (cimur,  co- 
rymbust  crobylua)^ 
produced  b^ 
drawing  the  hair 
back  from  the 
roots  all  round 
the  head  into  a 
mass  at  the  occi- 
put, as  shown  by 
the  annexed  ex- 
ample, firom  a  bas-relief  of  the  Vati« 
can  ;  a  fashion  frequently  adopted 
by  the  young  women  and  youths  of 
Greece,  and  conunon  to  some  of  the 
German  tribes.  Mart.  Sped.  iii.  9. 
Ep,  T.  87.  8.  Tac.  Oerm,  38. 

4.  The  knot  or  thong  by  which 
the  common  leather  amulet  {bvUa 
scortea)  was  tied  round  the  neck  of 
poor  people's  children.  (Juv.  v. 
1G5. )  See  the  illustration  s.  Bulul,  2. 

5.  A  thong  attached  to  a  spear,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  It  wiUi 
greater  power  when  used  as  a  missile 
(Si).  Ital.  i.  318,);  more  commonly 
termed  Amemtum;  where  see  the 
illustration. 

6.  The  knot  by  which  each  mesh 
of  a  net  is  Ibstened;  whence  the 
mesh  itself.    Manil.  v.  664. 

7.  A  wood'hud  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree  (Columell.  Arb.  iii.  4.)  ;  whence 
the  knot  prcHluced  by  cutting  off  the 
minor  shoots  from  the  parent  branch 
(Uy.  i.  18.);  and  thence,  m  a 
special  sense*  the  clnb  of  Herenles, 
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which  is  always  represented  as  co-  | 
vcred  with  kuutb.    t^nec.  Here.  (EL 
1661.   Clava,  3. 

NOBIENCLA'TOR.    A  toit  of 
nfto*!  a  thtTe  kept  by  great  person- 
ages amongst  the   Romans,  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  persons  i 
of  erery  one  wbo  was  in  the  habit  of  i 
attending  his  master's  levees,  so  that  I 
when  the  g^reat  man  met  any  of  them 
out  of  doors,  the  nomcnrLitor,  who 
accompanied  him,  announced  their 
names,  and  enabled  him  to  address 
them  personally,  or  pa^  them  some 
little  appropriate  comphment ;  for  to 
pass  a  client  without  notice,  even  in- 
advertently, might  be  regarded  as  an  j 
affront,  and  possibly  be  resented  at  | 
the  next  eleetions.  (Cic.  Alt,  ir.  1.  , 
Senee.  Ep,  S7.)  In  great  houses,  I 
where  the  acqnamtaDces  and  hungers  , 
on  were  very  numerous,  the  nomen- 
clator  arranged  the  order  of  prece- 
dence amongst  the  guests,  annoaneed  . 
the  name  oif  each  dish  as  it  was  1 
served  up,  and  enumerated  its  pecu- 
liar excellencies.    Pet.  Sat.  47.  8. 
Senec.  Ep.  19.  Plin.  H.A.  xxxii.  21. 

NORMA  (kom^).  a  square  for 
measoring  right  angles ;  employed  by 


carpenters,  masons,  builders,  &c.  to 
prove  that  the  angles  are  true.  (Vi- 
truv.  vii.  3.  Plin,  xxxvi.  51.)  It 
was  Ibrmed  in  two  wavs ;  either  by 
two  rales  (reguUe)  jomed  together 
at  right  angles,  or  bj  a  flat  piece 
of  board  with  a  ripht  angle  cut  ont 
of  it ;  both  of  which  are  exhibited  j 
in  the  iliustrutioo,  from  sepulchral  j 
marbles*  i 

A  hotpitalj  or  infirmary  for  the  poor,  i 
Imp.  Justin.  Cod.  1.  2.  19.  and  20. 

NOTA'Ull.  Short-hand  wrttera , 
belonging  to  the  class  of  slaves 
termed  generally  /^ftrartt,  amongst  I 


whom  they  formed  a  distinct  body, 
being  especially  employed  to  commit 
to  writing  the  thoughu  of  their 
master  at  his  dietatkm.  Plin. 
iii.  5.  15.  ix.  26.  2.  Mart.  xiv.  208. 

NOTA'Tl  S.     A  slave  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  certain  marks 
or  letters  declaratory  of  the  offence  ' 
committed.   Mart  iiL  SL 

NOVA'CULA  a»p^>  A  knife 
with  a  very  sharp  edge,  employed  for 
shaving  the  hair  of  the  head  or 
beard,  like  our  razor*  (Pet.  SaL 
108.  1.  Mart  ii.  M.  8oet  CaL  23. 
Compare  Citlteixds  and  Cinum, 
5.)  Martial  (vii.  61.)  applies  the 
same  name  to  the  assassin's  knife 
(«tca). 

NURILA'RIUM.  A  large  shed 
or  barn,  open  on  one  side^  ttd  situ- 
ated dose  by  the  thrsdiing>iloor 

(area),  which  was  in  the  open  air, 
in  order  to  house  grain  until  it 
was  threshed  out,  and  shelter  it 
from  sodden  or  partial  showers. 
Yams  R.JL  L  la.  5.  ColnmelL  ii. 

21.  3. 

NUpUS  {yvy^6s).  Unclad;  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  denotinjr  absolute 
nakedness ;  thence,  in  conmion  lan- 
guage, semlj^  or  imperfecdy  dad^ 
denothig  n  person  of  either  ses  who 


is  divested  of  ail  clothing  except  that 
which  is  worn  next  the  skin  —  the 
Roman  of  his  ioga^  tiie  Greek  of  hie 
paBium  —  as  we  say  undressed  of  a 

man  without  his  coat,  or  of  a  female 
without  her  gown.  But  the  Latin 
nudusy  as  well  as  the  Greek  yv/u^s, 
appear  to  have  indicated  MmMeUiinir 
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more  than  the  mere  absenee  of  an 

outer  pnrment  (amictus)  nv<^r  the 
tnoic  ;  for  hoth  ■^or<^«;  nro  particu- 
larly used  in  describing  the  hard- 
working population,  agricultural  la- 
booven,  ploughmen,  fto.  (Hesiod. 
Op.  391.  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  299. 
Aurel.  Vict  Vir.  IUuhL  17.).  who 
either  wore  an  exomis  (wood-cnt,  p. 
2r.9.X  or  a  very  f?hort  tunic  girt  high 
up  ubove  the  knees,  as  the  left-hand 
fignve  in  tbe  annexed  iUostration 
fnnn  a  Pompeian  painting;  and  in 
retpect  of  vomeut  aa  deieriptiTe  of 
one  who  e«;onpe^  from  danger  in  a 
hurried  flight  and  half  dressed  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  10.  3);  or  of  the  young 
Doric  virgins  who  contended  iu  the 
gymnatinm  (Aristoph.  Lys,  82.), 
and  wore  a  very  small  chemise,  not 
reaching  to  the  knees,  and  leaving 
the  right  shoulder  exposed  (Pansan. 
T.  16.  2.),  precisely  as  shown  by  the 
right-hand  figure,  from  a  statue  in 
tlie  Vatioan.  la  all  Ibeae  inatancea, 
the  atyle  of  dothbg,  which  aearcely 
eonecala  the  person,  really  does  sug- 
gest a  notmn  of  nndity  ;  hnt  that  is 
not  so  obviously  the  ra'>i'  -^vhen  a 
person  wears  an  ordinary  tunic,  with- 
out an  amktua  over  it  (see  the  ex- 
amplea  «.  TuincA);  betidea  which 
bom  die  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
separate  -word  to  distinguish  that 
kind  of  di«hnhille  ;  viz.  fior^x^lrmf  or 
oioxiToiu.  and  Tt  nicatits. 

NUMEL  LA  and  NUMEL  LUS. 
A  eontriTanee  deriaed  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  keeping  men  and  aninak 
in  a  fixed  poaition  withont  the  power 
of  motion,  while  under  the  infliction 
of  I  tiiiishment  (Non.  .v.  v.  p,  144. 
Plaut  As,  iii.  2.  5.),  the  operations 
of  the  veterinary  (Columell.  vi  19. 
S.X  or  any  ptoeeia  Ibr  which  steadi* 
nesi  of  posture  was  deemed  requisite. 
(Id.  ru.  s  6.)  It  was  made  like  a 
pair  of  storks  for  the  neck,  with  two 
bDafds  or  bars  sliding  in  btoovps 
against  the  sides  of  two  strong  up- 
rights, ao  aa  to  open  and  ahnt  at 
pleaanre,  which  allowed  the  head  to 
paaa  between  them«  and  when  doaed. 


acted  as  a  grip  round  the  neck.  (Co- 

Itiniell.  vi.  19.  2  )  The  legs  were 
then  picketted  by  thonp^  round  the 
ankles,  or  fetlocks,  if  necessary. 
Festus.  s.  V. 

or  cow- 

rier-a-ckeva!  i  a  ilaTe  who  rode  be- 
fore his  master's  carriage,  to  clear 

the  way,  announce  his  approach,  or 
for  the  sake  of  ostentation  ;  gene- 
rally, a  Numidian,  a  race  of  people 
who  were  fkmoos  for  their  horteroan- 
ship.  Senec.  IJp.  87.  lb.  ISa.  Tub* 
Hist,  ii.  40.  Inicript  np.  Marin.  F!r. 
Art\  p.  noi. 

NTP'TA  ivifi^).  A  bride; 
meaning,  literally^  a  female  who  is 
covered  with  a  veil 
(from  mtb€rt\  because 
the  Koman  women  en- 
veloped themselves 
from  head  to  foot  in  a 
larpe  yellow-coloured 
veil  at  the  wedding,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed 
figure  cf  a  bride^  in  a 
Boman  baa«relief,  re* 
presenfino-  a  marriage 
ceremony.     Cic  Ov» 

C»8.  JUV.  &C. 

NUFTIiE  ('/(^f).  A  wedding  I 
marriage  nuptials,  flee  Hatbimo- 
NiTTM  and  ConrAnBSATio ;  under 
which  the  ritea  and  ceremoniea  are 

exnl  ained. 

NYCTOSTRATE'GUS.  A  title 
adopted  under  the  empire  instead  of 
the  old  PrttftctMM  Vi^ham,  to  design 
nate  the  officer  who  comnoanded  the 
city  watch,  and  went  his  rounds  ai 
night,  attended  by  a  piinrd,  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  from  tire,  robbery, 
house  breaking.  Sec  Arcad.  Dig* 
50.  4.  18.  §  12. 

NTMPHiE^lTM  or  NTMPHE^- 
UM  (N6fx4H3Lfov  or  NyAA^cuoi').  Lite- 
rally, a  building  dedicated  to  the 
Nymphs  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  43.); 
by  which  was  understood  a  grand 
and  lofty  chamber,  decorated  with 
columns,  statues,  and  pictures,  and 
having  a  stream  of  spring  water 
guahing  from  a  ibuntain  m  its  centre 
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(l.iban.  Antiocb.  p.  372.),  so  a«  to 
form  a  cool  and  agreeable  retreat  for 
Che  mort  of  a  lasnrioos  population. 
(Philoctr.  iv.  8.)  Maoy  edifices  ai 
this  description  are  cmimerat^'d  by 
P  Vi<  tor  (  (Jrb.  Rom. )  in  the  city  of 
Rome;  and  other  writers  generally  ^ 
speak  of  them  in  coonectioD  with  the  ' 
i%eraue  {  Ammian.  xv.  7.  8.  CapitoL 
Gord.  32.  Cod.  Theodos.  ct  Valent. 
n.  42.  5.  3n4  f  ,),  to  which  establish- 
ments an  apartment  of  the  character 
described  would  form  a  most  appro- 
priate appendage. 


O. 


OBBA  (M'O-  A.  partieolar 
kind  of  drinking-eap  (Pers.  148. 
Varro,  op*  Non.  s.  v.  p.  .'45.),  made  of 
earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  wood, 
or  of  the  Spanish  broom.  (Non.  Lc) 
The  Latin  name  is  trantllted  hf  the 
Greek  itiSii  in  the  gloMary  of  Phi- 
loxenoa;  and  that  word  is  explained 
by  Athenapus  fxi  8.)  to  be  a  drink- 
in  ves.sel  with  :i 
sharp  point.  Ui- 
oscorides  110.) 
applies  it  to  the 
Iid  of  a  vessel 
tised  for  makinj^  quicksilver,  in  a 
passage  translated  by  Pliny  (//.  iV. 
xxxiii.  41.),  who  employs  the  word 
eaUx  foir  the  same  object  The  fi- 
gure annexed,  firom  an  oiiginal  of 
baked  clay,  corresponds  so  com- 
pletely with  all  these  particular?;,  the 
pointed  form  of  AthenKus,  the  caltx 
of  min  J,  andf  when  inyerted,  the  lid 
of  Diosooridsi,  as  to  ranove  all 
doubt  respecting  the  pennine  and 
characteristic  form  of  the  o/^Z/u. 

OBBATUS.  Made  in  the  shape  ' 
of  an  obba,  as  described  nnder  trat  j 
word)  applied  to  p. — I 
the  skull  caps 
worn  by  Castor 
and  Pnlliix 
(ApuL  McL  X. 
p.  S84.),  which 
are  often  represented  on  worhs  of 


art  ending  in  a  sharp  point  at  the  lop, 
like  the  example  annexod,  from  a 
painting  of  Pompeii  Charon  wean 
a  cap  of  stil!  closer  wsemblance  in 
shape  to  driiikinir-cup  delineated 
in  the  preceding  wood-cut  on  a  fic- 
tile vase  in  Stackelberg's  Grab,  d. 
HdL  PL  47. ;  so  that  there  la  no 
necessity  for  altering  the  reading  ia 
the  pa-s^age  of  Apnleios*  as  none 
have  done. 

OBELISCUS  (o§f At«r«o$ >.  Lite- 
rally, a  small  spit ;  whence  applied 
to  other  things  which  pos- 
sess a  sharp  or  pointed  ex- 
tremity, like  a  spit ;  and 
especially  to  the  tall,  slender, 
rectangular  columns,  upon 
a  narrow  base,  and  terminat- 
in/?  in  a  point  at  the  top, 
wiiich  were  originally  in- 
vented by  the  Kiryptians 
and  retain  their  aucieui  name 
of  oMtfil  with  ns.  (Plfai. 
H.  N.  scxxvi  14.  Ammian. 
xvii.  4.  6.)  The  ilhistration  repre- 
sents an  r  rigiual  Egyptian  oh<'!i«ik. 
covered  wnh  hieroglyphics,  which 
was  originally  brought  to  Rome  for 
the  porpose  of  decorating  the  mauso- 
leum of  Angostns,  in  the  Campos 
Martins. 

OBEX.  A  fastening  to  a  door. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  the  word  had 
any  special  meaning,  being  applied  m 
a  manner  which  admits  of  vanooa  in- 
terpretations;  a  bolt,  for  instance, 
bar,  lock,  or  latch  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  may  be  considered  a4>  a 
general  term  applicable  to  any  of  the 
▼ariona  contrivances  adopted  by  the 
ancients  as  door  fnstcmngs.  Ov. 
Met.  xiv.  780  Tu.  llisL  iii.  SO, 
Paul  lis  fx  Fest.  *.  Obices. 

O BOLUS  (o€ox<is).  A  small 
piece  of  Greek  money,  originally  of 
silver  coinage,  but  in  Inter  times  of 
bronze ;  and  of  which  there  were 
two  standards — \hv  Attic,  worth 
about  i\d,  of  our  money,  and  the 
i'Eginetan,  worth  about  «|dL  VittnT. 
111.  I.  /. 

OBSERA'TUS.    Fastened  with  a 
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Sera,  vhich  see.  Terent.  £aiii. 
iv.  6.  25.  Liv.  T.  41.    Mart  tU. 

20.  21. 

OBSTRAG'ULUM.  The  Bat 
leather  itrap  or  thong  with  which  a 
shoe  of  the 
kbd  called 
erepida  was 
bouDd  round 
the  foot, 
paaaing  be- 
tween the 
great  and  first  toe,  and  over  the  in^ 
stem  as  shown  by  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  Greek  marble.  Extrava- 
gant persons  had  these  sometimes 
Studded  with  pearls.  PI  in.  //.  N. 
ix.  50. 

OBSTRIGIL'LUM.  A  particu- 
lar kind  of  shoe,  which  had  the  lap- 
pets  for  the  strings  sewed 
on  to  the  sole  at  each 
side,  as  shown  by  the 
annezed  example,  fam  a  ^ 
Pompeian  painting.     Isidor.  Orig, 

xix.  n4.  8. 

OBTURA'CULUM  and  OBTU- 
RAMEN'TUM.  A  stopper,  bung, 
or  cork,  for  closing  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle,  j&r,  or  anything 
of  a  like  natnre,  some- 
times  made  of  cork,  and 
sometimes  of  glass.  (Mar- 
cell.  Empir.  .35.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xvi.  13.)  The 
example  represents  a  glass  bottle 
and  stopper,  ftom  a  Pompeian  paint- 


A 


OCCA'TIO  {&u}KoKoir(a).  The 
process  of  break inp  up  the  clods  of 
earth  left  by  the  plougli  (Cic.  Sen. 
15.),  which  we  call  harrowing.  It 
waf  effected  by  drawing  a  hnrdle 
Cerolct)  oyer  the  land,  or  a  wooden 
ftrame  set  with  teeth  (dentata),  simi- 
lar to  our  harrow,  often  weighted  by 
the  driver  standing  upon  it;  and 
in  very  stiff  soils  the  clods  were 
hfoken  and  levelled  hy  hand,  with  a 
heayy  pronged  instrument  (reulnflR), 
powcssmg  the  properties  of  a  rake 
and  hoe.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xviii.  49.  if  3. 
Yirg.  Gwrg,  I  94,  95.)   But  the 


most  approred  practice  amongst  the 
old  Romans  was  to  snbdoe  the  land 


by  repeated  cross  ploughiugs  instead 
of  harrowing.  (ColnmelL  ii.  4.  9. 
Plin.  /.  c.  $  2.)  The  illnstration  re- 
presents the  process  as  performed  in 
Egypt,  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  in 
which  one  man  sows  the  seed,  while 
the  occator  covers  it  with  his  harrow. 

OCCA'TOR  (/iMAoK^).  One 
who  harrows,  as  explained  by  the 
preceding  article  and  illustration. 
ColumelL  iL  13.  1.  Plant.  Capt, 
iii.  5.  3. 

OCELL  A'T  A.  Marbles ;  for  boys 
to  play  with.    Soet  Aug,  S3.  Varro, 

up.  Non.  s.  Margaritum,  p.  313. 

OC'REA  {Kvritds).  A  grcave  net 
hgijin ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  which  covered  the  shin  bone 
from  the  ankle 
to  a  little  above 
the  knee  (Varro, 
L,  JL  V.  llC), 
being  fastened 
by  straps  and 
buckles  at  the 
back  of  the 
leg,  which  part 
was  left  unco- 
vered. It  was 
made  of  various  metals,  tin  or  bronze, 
modelled  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
person's  leg  by  whiHD  it  was  worn, 
and  often  highly  ornamented  by  ar- 
tistic designs  embossed  or  chased 
upon  it  The  illustration  exhibits  a 
pair  of  original  bronze  greaves,  from 
Pompeii,  represented  in  three-quarter 
front  and  in  profile ;  the  buckles  by 
whieh  they  were  ftstened  on  the  lege 
are  seen  at  the  sides,  and  a  number 
of  small  holes  all  round  the  edges,  by 
which  the  linings  were  fastened  into 
them.  The  originals  are  entirely 
3  N 
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covtrrd  with  oroaniental  chasing 
over  the  sur&cet  kft  pl^it  in  oor 
cngmviDg,  on  aceonot  <>(  the  small 
teale  on  which  the  drawing  is  made. 

2.  A  hunter  s  U-^^'in  or  \>rmt  ; 
poetically  for  Peko  ;  which  see. 
Virg.  itfbret.  121. 

OCREA'TUS.  Wearing  yreaveM. 
The  Greeka  and  Etroscana  wore  a 
pair,  one  on  each  leg, 
ai  froquently  repre- 
sented on  their  fic- 
tile Taaes,  and  exhi* 
bited  hy  the  annexed 
figure,  which  forms 
an  ornament  to  the 
front  of  the  ridge 
piece  in  a  hronie  hel* 
met  fimnd  at  Pom- 
peii ;  the  Samnites, 
and  the  gladiators 
equipped  like  them, 
wore  only  one^  and  that  upon  the 
left  leg  (liT.  ix.  40.  JaT.  256.) ; 
and  the  heavy  infiintry  of  the  Ro- 
mans also  wore  a  single  greave,  hut 
on  their  right  leg  (Veg.  Mil.  i.  20.); 
for  it  was  their  system  to  come  at 
ooee  to  doie  qaaitefi»  and  decide 
the  battle  at  the  aword*s  point,  the 
right  leg  being  con«;eqaently  in  ad- 
vance and  unprotected  —  a  position 
exactly  the  rerer&e  of  the  one 
adopted  by  those  who  nie  a  spear, 
either  for  throsting  or  hurling. 

2.  When  applied  to  huntsmen,  as 
by  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  234.  poetically 
nsed  for  Pebonatus  ;  u  htch  see. 

OCTASTT'LOS  (MaruK^f^ 
OekufjfUi  that  is,  whieh  has  a  row 
of  eight  columns,  in  front  of  the  pro- 
naos,    Vitrur.  iii.  3.  7. 

OCTOPH'ORON  or  OCTA'- 
PHORON.  A  pahmqnin  {lectica) 
earned  eight  daYea  (Soet  Ost 
43.  Cic.  Q.  Ar.  a  la  Mart  vl  84.), 
in  the  manner  shown  by  t)ie  illus- 
trations «.  AasEB,  I.  and  i'uAj^- 

OARU^ 

OCULARIA'RIir&  One  who 
fbllowed  the  trade  of  making  false 

eyes,  of  pbss,  silver,  or  precious 
ttonet*  which  were  frequently  in- 


serted in  marble  statues.  Inscript. 
ap,  Gmt  645.  1.  ap,  Fabietti,  p.941* 

n.  357. 

or  ML  A' HI  US.  An  oculist 
(Sorib.  Cnmp.  37.);  f  f*' n  connected 
with  medicus  or  cUirurgus.  Celsoa, 
▼i.  6.  8.  Inacript.  ap,  Gnit.  400.  7. 

ODE'UM  (^fMrX  The  Ottan/ 
a  small  theatre  witli 
biiilf  by  Pericles  at  Athens  for  mu- 
sical performaucea  (^irdai.  Plutarch, 
PericL  13.  Vitruv.  9,  10.).  Uenc« 
the  name  waa  adojpted  for  ainr  amall 
theatre  covered  wnh  a  roof  (lleafrMm 
frrff,m\  and  appropriated  as  a  eoaeett 

Fuoiu.     8uet.  iJom.  5. 

OE'CUS  or  -OS  (okos).  Literalljr, 
the  Greek  name  for  a  honae  Latin- 
ized ;  and  tat  a  particular  apartment 
in  a  honsc  ;  originally  of  Grt^-k  de- 
sign, but  subsequently  adopn  d  by  the 
Human  architects,  wiio  mirocluced 
several  noveltiet  into  its  constructive 
details.  In  general  atyle  of  anange- 
ment,  it  hore  a  close  resemUanee  (0 
the  atrium,  with  tbf  exe.>pt!on  of 
being  a  close  apartment,  coveixti  en- 
tirely by  a  roof^  without  any  opening 
(cothplmm)  in  the  eentre  ;  and  waa 
principallj,  though  not  exclusirelj, 
used  as  a  banquetting  hall, '.but  sur- 
passing in  height  and  area,  as  well  as 
splendour,  the  ordinary  dining-room 
itrieUmmt\  (Yitmr.  tL  7.  9.  and 
4.  Plin.  ir.iV:  zzxvi.  60.)  Theee 
apartments  were  built  In  four  diffe- 
rent stvlf^,  enf'h  designated  by  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  the  construc- 
tion employed,  or  naming  the  country 
from  wliieh  the  particiuar  phm  waa 
borrowed,  or  whefe  it  waa  moit  in 
use  ;  viz. 

1.  CErus  tctrasttjlas.  The  fonr- 
coltmioed  oecus  resembled  an  atrium 
of  the  same  name  (wood-ent  a.  Atex- 
CM  2.x  excepting  that  it  had  no  ni- 
plurium,  and  the  roof  covered  the 
square  within  the  four  columns,  as 
well  as  the  aisles  all  round  them. 
Vttmr.  tL  3.  8« 

2.  tBemt  CarinAius  The  Coiin* 
thian  oecns  resembled  an  atrium 
of  the  same  name  (see  wood-cot  a. 
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Atrifm,  .'$.),  excepting  that  it  hud  a 
vaulted  roof,  supported  upon  columns 
at  a  certaia  distance  from  the  side- 
walli,  tml  vithout  any  opening  in 
tbe  centre  or  implaTiiim  b^w.  Vi- 
truv.  vi.  3.  9. 

3.  (Ecus  /Etpjptius.  The  Egyp- 
tian oeeus  wiLs  more  splendid  than 
the  last  described,  having  its  roof 
over  the  central  portion  of  the  saloon 
supported  opon  a  dtmik  row  of  eo- 
lamns,  like  a  haaUioa  (see  wood-cut 
p.  81.)»  and  thus  a  story  higher  than 
the  sides,  which  projected  like  wings 
all  rouod,  and  were  covered  with  a 
flat  roof  aud  pavement,  formiug  a 
promenade  roimd  the  eentnl  and 
higher  portion  of  tbe  boildmg.  VU 
truv.  vi.  3.  9. 

4.  CEnts  Ct/zirenus.  The  Cyzi- 
cene  cecus,  which  was  a  novelty  in 
Italy  at  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  though 
of  fteqneiit  oeenrrenee  In  Greece, 
was  principallj  intended  for  snnuner 
nee;  its  characteristic  peculiarity 
consisted  in  having  glass  doors  or 
windows  reach  inir  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  that  the  persons  re- 
clining at  table  might  enjoy  a  view 
of  the  enrroonding  eonntrj  on  all 
sides.    Vitruv.  vi.  3.  10. 

(ENOPirORUM  (olvoipSpoy).  A 
basket  or  portable  case  for  trans- 
porting small  quantities  of  wine  from 
place  to  place ;  especially  for  the 
supply  of  persons  on  a  jonm^  who 
preferred  earrying  their  own  whie 
with  them  to  taking  the  chance  of 
buying  what  they  could  upon  the 
road.  Uor.  SaL  L  6.  108.  Pers. 
V.  140. 

(ENOPH'ORUS  (oiyo<p6pos).  A 
dave  who  earned  the  wine  basket 
{ctnophorum)  last  described.  Such  a 
character  was  represented  by  one  of 
the  st^ituoN  of  Praxiteles,  which  went 
by  the  name.  Tiiu.  J  J.  iV.  xxxiv. 
19.  i  10. 

oSnOPCVLITJM  (o2MiniMor>  A 
wine  shop;  like  the  modem  beer 

shop  and  public  house ;  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  [sup- 
plied themselves  daily  with  the  re- 


(luisite  quantity  of  wine  consomed  al 
each  meal.     Plant.  As.  i.  3.  48. 

OFFEN'DIX.  Plural  ogendicts ; 
the  strings  by  which  the  apexy  or 
cap  worn  by  oeiw 
tain  orders  of  the 
priesthood,  as  the 
Jiamines  and  Sa- 
la  for  instance, 
was  fastened  un- 
der tbe  chm,  la 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  firom 
a  Roman  bas-relief.    Festus,  s.  v. 

OFFICI'NA  (ipyoffriiptoy).  A 
workshnjt,  manufnctory^  or  place  in 
w  hich  any  baudicraft  trade  is  carried 
on  (Cie.  Cff,  L  42.)  as  eontradia- 
tinguisfaed  ftom,  tabenuL,  a  shop 
where  retail  goods  are  sold,  and  frcm 
apothecQy  a  magazine  or  store ;  the 
particular  kind  being  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  It ;  a^  offidna  /yOamm 
(PUn.  B.N.  xzzT.  40.  f  ;89.),  of 
follers  and  sconreii}  tutgtitiwn  (Id. 
ix.  62.),  of  dyers ;  ctrariorum  (Id. 
xvi.  8.),  of  smiths;  cetariorum  (Co« 
lumell.  viii.  17.  12.),  of  dry  salters; 
and  so  on. 

OI/ITOR.  A  Mdba  ^ardour, 
as  contradistinguished  from  topia* 
rius,  who  attended  to  the  shrubs  and 
evergreens.  ColumelL  x.  229.  Id. 
xi.  1.  2. 

OLITCVRIUS,  sc.  hortuM,  a  ilt^ 
ekem  ffordm  (Ulp.  X>i^.  M.  16.  198.  i 
sc.  famm^  a  vegkablt  marktL  liv. 

xxi.  62. 

OLLA.  A  large  jar  or  pot  of 
very  common  use  and  manuDacture, 
being  formed 
of  baked  earth 

(ColnmeU.  yiii. 

8.  7.  Id.  xii. 
4,3.  12.  ).  though 
sometimes  me- 
tal was  era- 
ployed  for  tbe  «4 
same  object. 
(Avian.  Fab.  xi.  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv. 
20.)  It  had  a  flat  l>ottoni,  swelling 
sides,  very  wide  mouth,  and  lid  to 
cover  it ;  aud  was  employed  for 
3  II  9 
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many  purposes,  especially  for  cook- 
ing, like  the  French  pot-a-feu,  and 
for  preserving  fruits  ;  whence  grapes 
kept  in  jars  are  called  oUares  uva. 
(Columell. /.c.  Mart.  vii.  20.)  The 
illustration,  from  a  painting  at  Pom- 
peii, shows  all  these  particulars. 

2.  Olla  OMuariOf  or  cineraria.  An 
earthenware  jar  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, in  which  the  bones  , 
and  ashes  of  the  dead      ^^-r*^  \ 
were  enclosed  after  bum-  ^^"■ST 
ing,  and  deposited  in  the  f 
sepulchral  chamber.  (In-  i  ^ 
script,  ap.  Murat,  917.  \  £ 
1.   ap.    Grut.    626.    6.)    \  M 
OUct  of  this  kind  were     \  Jf 
mostly     employed  for 
persons  of  the  humbler  classes,  many 
of  them  being  deposited  in  one  vault 
(wood -cut.    *.    Sepulcrum  Com- 
mune) ;   sometimes  standing  under 
niches  round  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
ber, but  more  commonly  buried  up 
to  the  neck  in  them,  as  shown  by  the 
following  wood-cut.     The  example 
annexed  represents  an  original  found 
in  one  of  the  sepulchres  excavated  in 
the   Villa   Corsini   at   Rome ;  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  a  tile  or  lid 
{operculum)^  on  which  the  name  of 
the  person  whose  ashes  were  con- 
tained inside  is  inscribed  ;  which  ex- 
plains  an   inscription   in  Muratori 
(1756.  7.),  OUa:  qua  sunt  operculis 
€t  titulit  marmoreis.  ' 

OLLA'RIUM.    A  niche  in  a  se-  i 
pulchral  vault,  in  which  a  cinerary 
olla  was  deposited  (Inscript  ap.  Fa- 
bretti,   p.  13.    No.  60.),  mostly  in 
pairs,  like  pigeons  in  a  nest,  whence 
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also  termed  columbarium.     The  il- 
lustration represents  two  niches,  each 
with  a  pair  of  jars  in  it,  from  a  se-  | 
pulchre  near  Rome.  i 
ON' ACER.    A  powerful  engine  ' 
employed  in  sieges  for  discharging 


missiles  and  stones  of  great  weight. 
It  is  described  at  length  by  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  4.);  but  the  details  of  ma- 
chinery are  always  obscure,  when  the 
actual  form  of  the  object  itself  is  un- 
known. 

ONERA'RIA.  (Cic.  Alt.  x.  12.) 
See  Navis,  1. 

OP'A  or  OP'E  (Ml).  A  Greek 
term,  for  which  the  Roman  architects 
employed  the  word  columbarium. 
(Vitruv.  iv.  2.  4.)  It  signifies  the 
bed  or  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  a 
tie-beam  {tignum)  rests ;  whence  the 
space  between  one  opa  or  tignum  and 
another  was  termed  metopa  or  inter- 
tignium. 

OPER'CULUM  (waJA«»).  A  lid 
or  cover  for  a  jar,  pot,  or  other  vessel 
of  similar  description.  (Cato,  R.  R. 
104.  Columell.  viii.  8.  7.)  See  the 
three  last  illustrations. 

2.  Operculum  ambulatorium.  A 
sliding  or  moveable  lid,  which  might 
be  depressed  or  raised,  so  as  to  cover 
exactly  the  contents  in  the  vessel  it 
belonged  to,  like  that  now  used  for 
snuff  and  tobacco  jars.  The  Romans 
sometimes  covered  their  beehives 
with  lids  of  this  kind,  in  order  that 
the  size  of  the  honeycomb  and  hive 
might  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
each  other.    Plin.'  H.  N.  xxi.  47. 

OPERIMEN'TUM.  A  general 
name  for  anything  which  serves  as  a 
cover  or  covering. 

OPIF'ERvE.    Probably  a  cor- 


ruption  of  hypera   (&w4pat).  The 
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ropes  attached  to  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  sail  yard  (antenna)^  for  the 
purpose  of  hracing  the  yard  round 
to  the  wind,  called  hy  our  sailors  the 
braceM,  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  6. 
Horn.  Od,  T.  S60.)  They  are  very 
plainly  indicated  in  the  example  an- 
nexed, from  the  device  on  a  terra- 
cotta lamp,  each  handled  by  a  differ- 
ent sailor  in  the  act  of  bracing  round 
the  yard  by  their  assistance. 

OPIFICFNA.  (Plant  JlftX.  iii.  3. 
6.)  Same  as  Ofticina;  which, 
thonch  a  contraction,  is  the  more 
usual  form. 

OPII/IO  (o/Wo'Aos).  A  shvpherd, 
or  a  ahe^herU  boy  who  watches  a 


flock  of  sheep  at  jiasture.  (Plant. 
Aa.  iii.  1.  30.  Columell.  vii.  3.  13.  xi. 

1.  18.)  The  iUnstiatlon  is  from  an 
ancient  mannscript  of  Virgil  in  the 
Vatican  library. 


OPISTHOIVOMUS  {lnriae6ZotMt). 

A  private  chamber,  like  the  modem 
sacristy,  built  at  the  back  of  a  temple. 
Front,  ad  M.  CffiS.  1.  8.  ed.  Ang. 
I  Maio. 

I  OFISTHCyORAPHUS  (^mtM- 
I  Tyw^r).  Written  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  or  backed,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally  called  by  our  compositors  ;  a 
practice  not  habitual  to  the  ancients, 
but  adopted  sometimes  for  economy, 
'  especialljr  in  the  ease  of  fbnl  copies 
which  were  Intended  to  be  written 
out  fair  afterwards.   Plin.  Ep»  UL 

5.  17. 

OPOROTHK'CA    or  OPORO- 
THE'CE  (^o-KupoQ-nKii).    A  store  for 
'  presenring  aatunnal  fruits,  such  as 
pears,  apples,  grapes,  ftc.  Varro, 

/?.  R.  i.  2.  10.  Id.  i.  59.  2. 

OPPESSl  LA'TUS.    (Apul.  Met, 

i.  p.  16.  ix.  p.  198.  Ammian.  xxxi. 
,  13.15.)  Fastened  with  a  PsssuLCs; 
I  which  see. 

I    OFPIDUM.   OenerallT,  a  town; 

thence,  in  a  special  senses  the  mass  of 
!  buildings  occupying  the  straight  end 

of  a  circus  (Na?vius  ap.  Varro,  L.  L. 

V.  133.  l\<tus,  A.  t\),  which  included 

the  stalls  for  the  horses  and  chariots 
I  (coreerst),  the  row  of  seats  abOTe, 
I  where  the  mnsicians  and  spectators 

sat,  the  gate  between  them,  through 


which  the  Circensian  procession  en- 
tered the  course  iporfa  pompte),  and 
the  towers  which  flanked  the  whole 
on  either  side,  all  which  tojjether 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
representing  the  oppidum  in  the  cir- 
cus of  Curacalla  near  Rome,  restored 
from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
very  considerable.  One  stall  has 
been  added  on  each  side  of  the  en- 


trance,  because  there  were  generally 
ftmrteen,  though  this  particular  eii^ 

cus,  which  was  a  Tcry  small  one, 
only  had  twelve.  Its  general  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  rest  of  the  edifice 
is  shown  by  the  ground-plan,  p.  165. 
▲A  and  B.,  and  a  portion  in  eleration, 
belonging  to  the  hippodrome  once 
existing  at  Constantinople,  at  p.  166. 

OPTIO'NES.  Deputies  or  adju- 
tants in  the  army,  whom  the  superior 
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officers  and  ccoturiuUi»  i:ad  the  ^wer 
of  appointing  to  assist  them  in  the 
diaeharce  of  their  duties,  or  to  per- 
form tlu-ir  duty  for  them  in  cn<;c  tlu'V 
were  thcmv  lvcs  invalided,  or  othcr- 
wise  incapacitated.  Vorro,  L.  L.  v. 
»l.  Veg.        il  7. 

OPTOSTBO'TUM.  A  flooring 
made,  or  paved,  with  bricks.  Not 
Tire?,  p.  164.;  from  imrit,  coctuMt 
and  oTiMar^v^  stratum. 

O  R  A.  A  hawser^  or  cable  by 
which  a  vessel  is  nuiide  fut  to  tlie 
diore,  and  which  was  thrown  out 
from  the  stem,  whilst  the  anchor  and 
its  eab!e  (uncoralt)  kept  the  head 
beaward^  Li  v.  xrii.  QoiuU 
IT.  2.  41. 

OR  A  RIUM.  A  scarf  or  hand- 
kerchief given  to  the  populace  by 
some  of  the  emperors  at  the  < 'irecLi- 
sian  gameti,  to  hold  up  and  wave  in 
the  air  as  a  sign  of  encoturagement  to 
the  drivers.  Vopise.  Amnl.  48.  An* 
gust.  C.  D.  xxii.  8.  n.  7<  Compare 
Hieron.  Ep.  52.  0. 

ORBIC'in.T^S.  A  nMu  or 
revolving  upon  an  axis,  and 
having  a  groove  in  its  circnm- 
lerence  for  the  rope  to  (it  into ; 
employed  as  a  mechanical 
power  f'<.r  raising  or  ilrawing 
weighu  m  the  satae  manner  as 
Still  practised.  Cato,  R  R. 
iii.  6.  Vitrav«  z.  9.  passim. 

2.  A  small  roller  placed  at  each 
end  of  an  axle  or  cylinder,  to  make 
it  revolve  when  drawn  over  the 
grouitd  ;  api)lied  specially  to  the  re- 
volver of  the  dentated  cylinder  used 
for  threshing  out  corn  in  tlie  ma- 
chine called  Plostellum  Punicux. 
Varro,  li.  K  i.  52.  1. 

3.  A  weight  made  in  a  flat  cir- 
cular form,  like  the  pnUeyt  inch  as 
still  used  in  our  shops  ;  a  set  hemg 
made  of  different  sizes,  to  fit  one 
another,  of  which  a  specimen  is  en- 
graved by  Cayius  (viL  31.  1.),  from 
originals.  ColomdL  iv.  30.  4.  s  but 
the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

ORni'LK.  Varro,  R.  /?.  iii.  5. 
15,  i  but  the  meaning,  as  well  aft  the 


reading  of  the  passage,  is  extremely 
donbtfol.  Sona  interpret  the  word 
to  mean  the  iSelloe  of  a  wheel; 
others  the  extreme  end  of  the  axle 
which  enters  the  nave.  Schneider 
would  read  vrhui. 

ORBISL  In  a  gencial  MBsa,  an^ 
thing  of  a  cireolar  shape;  partica* 
larly  such  as  are  of  a  flat  or  hollow 
circular  body,  in  contrBd!«;t!nction  to 
globuMy  which  expresses  a  solid  rotiiid. 
Thence  the  word  is  frequently  used, 
especially  amoagst  the  poelSi  for  any 
otycct  partaking  of  this  coilStmctive 
form  ;  as,  the  disk  of  stone  or  metal 
employed  as  a  quoit  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
588.  Stat  Theb,  vl  656.  Dibcus) ; 
the  dish  which  contains  the  ot^eds 
to  be  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scaks  (H- 
bull.  iv.  1.  44.  Lanx,  3.);  the  metal 
plate  employed  as  a  looking-glass, 
when  made  of  a  circular  shape  (Mart, 
tx.  18.  Spbculitx)  ;  a  ciicolar  dikid 
(Pet.  Sat  89.  61.  StaL  ThtA.  iv. 
132.  Clipeus,  Parma);  the  circle 
of  a  finger  ring  (Ov,  Am,  iL  15.  6. 
Anulcs)  ;  the  iron  tire  of  a  wheel 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  361.  Plin.  H,N. 
viiL  19.  Rota);  a  fillet  of  wool 
(Prop.  iv.  6.  6.  Infula)  ;  a  cirenlar 
table  (Mart.  xiv.  138.  dUBMxm, 
Monopodium). 

2.  Orbui  oiearius  (ofws.  liLsch, 
Fragm,  PoUnz.  viL  150.  z.  ISO.  and 
TpcvH^  NicandL  ap.  Ath.  ir. 

A  round  flat  board  of  strong  wood, 
placed  over  the  heap  of  bruised  olive 
skins,  or  of  grapes  already  crushed 
by  treading,  when  they  were  soljeeled 
to  the  action  of  the  press  heam  (pre* 
/urn),  in  order  that  the  beam  might 
distribute  its  pressure  evenly  over 
the  whole  surfiice.  (Cato,  A.  A.  18.) 
iSee  the  article-  and  illustration  «. 
ToBctiULBt  S.  where  it  is  indicated 
by  the  nnmber  6,  and  which  will 
give  a  distinct  notion  of  its  use  and 
character. 

3.  (rpox^i-  Geopon.  ix.  19.)  The 
grinding  or  hmising  stone  in  an  dive 
mill  {trapetumy  formed  of  a  cireolar 
mass  of  volcanic  stone,  made  flat  on 
one  side,  and  cylindrical  on  the  other. 
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xTk  order  to  coincide  with  the  circular 
sliape  of  the  basin  (mortanum), 
round  which  it  worked.  (Cato,  H.li. 
xxii.  l.cxxxvi.  6.  and  7.)  The  cha- 
racter and  action  of  these  stones  will 
\>G  better  understood  by  referring  to 
"ttie  article  and  illustration  *.  Trape- 
TCM,  on  which  they  are  marked  by 
the  numbers  3.  3. 

ORG  A  {6pKrj  or  Cpxa).    An  ear- 
tlienware  vessel  of  considerable  size, 
l>ut  smaller  than   the  am- 
jyhora^  employed  for  holding 
pickled  fish  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
4.   66.    Arist    Vesp.  676), 
dried   figs   (Coluraell.  xiL 
15.  2.  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  21.), 
oil  and  wine  (Varro,  R.  R. 
i.  13.  6.).    It  is  described 
as  having  a  full  body,  sharp 
pointed  bottom,   small   mouth,  and 
long  narrow  neck  (Bartolom.  Font, 
Comment,  in  Pers.  iii.  48.),  precisely 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  one  of  the  numerous 
earthenware  vessels  discovered  in  the 
wine  cellar  of  which  a  description 
and  representation  is  inserted  p.  142. 
B.  Ceixa,  2.    The  form  of  the  vessel 
is  also  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ascribed  to  by  Persius  (/.  c.); 
whether  his  words  are  taken  to  mean 
a  dice  box  with  a  long  narrow  neck 
—  angustcE  collo  non  fallier  orcce^  —  or 
to  describe  a  game  played  by  the 
Roman  children,  in  which  a  vessel  of 
this  kind  was  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground,  for  boys  standing  at  a  certain 
distance  to  pitch  nuts  into  its  mouth. 

ORCHES'TA  (opx^o-T^s).  (Cas- 
siodor.  Far.  Ep.  iv.  51.)  Properly, 
a  Greek  word,  for  which  the  Romans 
used  Pantomimus. 

ORCHESTOPOLA'RIUS  (opx«V- 
Toir6Kos).  A  dancer  in  some  parti- 
cular style  not  ascertained,  beyond 
the  inference  collected  from  the 
name,  which  seems  to  imply  that  his 
art  consisted  in  spinning  his  body 
round  and  round  with  great  rapidity, 
like  a  dancing  dervish  of  the  East ; 
from  6pxV'^'^'fl^i  mltator^  and  iroAew, 
versor.    Firm.  Math.  viii.  15. 


ORCHES'TRA  (J^x^trrpa).  The 
orchestra  of  a  Greek  and  Roman 
theatre ;  which  occupied  a  corre- 
sponding position,  as  regards  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  with  the  pit  of  our 
theatres,  and  consisted  of  a  flat  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  building  at 
the  bottom,  circumscribed  by  the 
lowest  row  of  scats  for  the  spectators, 
and  the  boundary  wall  of  the  stage 
in  front,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


wood-cnt,  representing  a  view  in  the 
smaller  theatre  at  Pompeii,  in  which 
the  low  wall  on  the  left  forms  the 
boundary  to  the  stage,  and  the  flat 
semicircular  recess  on  the  right  the 
orchestra. 

2.  In  the  Greek  theatres,  the  or- 
chestra was  the  spot  where  the  Chorus 
stood  and  performed  its  evolutions, 
for  which  a  considerable  space  was 
required  ;  consequently,  it  was  deeply 
recessed,  and  consisted  of  more  than 
a  semicircle,  as  shown  by  the  plan  of 
the  Greek  theatre  s.  Theatrum,  on 
which  it  is  marked  b.  Plans  of  ten 
different  theatres  discovered  in  Lycia 
are  engraved  by  Sprat t  and  Forbes 
(  Travels  in  Lycia^  vol.  ii.  pi.  2. ),  all 
of  which  possess  the  same  construc- 
tive form.  In  the  centre  of  the 
orchestra  was  the  thymele^  or  altar  of 
Bacchus. 

3.  In  the  Roman  theatres,  the  or- 
chestra has  a  close  affinity  with  our 
pit ;  for  as  the  Romans  had  no  chorus 
to  their  dramatic  representations,  it 
was  occupied  by  spectators,  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  accommodation  of 
the  senators  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion (Suet.  Aug,  35.   AVro,  12.  Jul. 
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39.)  ;  whence  the  word  is  used  to 
designate  the  upper  classes  as  opposed 
to  the  populace.  (Juv.  iii.  178.)  It 
was  likewise  much  smaller  than  the 
Greek  orchestra,  for  the  reason  al-  | 
ready  given,  and  consisted  of  an 
exact  semicircle,  as  shown  by  the 
plan  of  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum  s. 
Theatrum,  on  which  it  is  marked  c. 

OR'CULA.     (Cato,  R.  R.  117.) 
Diminutive  of  Orca. 

ORDINA'RII.  A  genera]  name 
for  those  slaves  who  occupied  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  to  what  we  should 
call  upper  servant:i  in  our  households, 
including  the  atriensis  or  house  por- 
ter, cellarius  or  cellarniau,  dispensa- 
tor  or  steward,  promus-coudus^  pro- 
curator.  Sec.  They  superintended  and 
directed  the  execution  of  menial  ser- 
vices, but  did  not  themselves  per-  i 
form  them,  for  they  had  slaves  of 
their  own  {vicarii),  purchased  with 
their  own  money,  who  attended  upon 
them.  Suet.  Galb.  12.  Ulp.  Dig. 
47.  10.  15.  Id.  14.  4.  5. 

2.  Gladiatorea  ordinarii.  Gladia- 
tors bred  and  trained  in  the  regular 
manner ;  that  is,  who  were  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  rules  of  their  art 
(Seneca,  Ben.  iii.  28.  Id.  Ep.  7. 
Compare  Suet  Aug.  45.),  as  opposed 
to  the  cater carii^  who  fought  without 
science  and  in  tumultuous  bodies. 

OR  DO.    In  a  general  sense,  a  row 
or  series  of  things  placed  in  regular  ' 
order  of  succession   one  after  the  I 
other,  as  a  row  of  trees,  rank  or  file 
of  soldiers,  &c. 

2.  In  the  ancient  marine,  a  //er, 
fde,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  translated, 
a  hank  of  oars,  varying  in  number, 
according  to  the  class  and  size  of  the 
vessel,  from  one  to  fifty.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  banks  or  ordines 
were  arranged  or  counted  is  still  in 
some  respects  a  subject  of  dispute, 
and  will  probably  remain  without  a 
satisfactory  solution,  unless  the  lucky 
discovery  of  some  artistic  representa- 
tion should  enable  future  antiquaries 
to  base  their  theories  upon  some 
'tk||ter  authority  than  mere  conjec- 


ture ;  for  amongst  the  many  plans 
which  have  been  suggested,  there  is 
not  one  entirely  free  from  objection. 
Those  which  appear  reasonable  upon 
paper,  and  have,  perhaps,  some  appa- 
rent classical  authority  to  lean  on, 
are  found  to  involve  mechanical  im- 
possibilities when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice ;  and  those  which  are  both  feasi- 
ble, and  proved  by  actual  experiment 
to  be  practicable,  must  still  be  ac- 
cepted with  hesitation,  because  they 
are  wanting  in  classical  authorities  to 
support  them.  I'p  to  the  number  of 
five  banks,  we  have  pretty  clear  evi- 
dence, both  circumstantial  and  posi- 
tive, that  each  one  was  counted  bv 
rank,  and  not  by  file ;  i.  e.  that  the 
entire  number  of  oars,  no  matter  bow 
many,  extending  in  a  line  from  the 
stem  to  the  stern,  formed  an  ordo  or 
bank.  Thus  Tacitus  describes  a  wio- 
n<rrw,  or  vessel  which  had  only  one 
line  of  oars,  by  the  expression,  qutt 
ordine  simplici  agebatur  (Hist.  v.  23.), 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  mosaic  discovered  near  Poz- 


zuoli.  In  the  bireme  or  vessel  with 
two  ordines,  it  is  equally  clear,  from 
other  words  in  the  same  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  following  illustra- 
tion, from  a  marble  bas-relief,  that 


the  second  bank  was  placed  under 
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the  first,  and  counted  in  rank  from  this  niimter  the  difficulty  of  countinf^ 
the  bulwarks  to  the  water's  edge,  the  the  banks  commences,  and  conjecture 
lower  oar  porta,  and,  consequently,  alone  takes  the  place  of  authority, 
the  rowers'  seats,  bein^  placed  diago-  whether  written  or  demonstratiye. 
Daily-  aacter  the  finC,  m  order  to  dU  |  If  more  than  five  parallel  tien  wera 
minish  as  mneh  as  possible  the  inter-    placed  one  over  the  other,  it  woold 


val  between  one  bank  and  the  other. 
That  the  same  principle  was  obser^'ed 
in  the  disposition  of  a  trireme  or 
▼essel  with  three  ordines^  and  each 
httok  eomited  In  a  tfanilar  manner  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  Imlwarks,  is 
testified  hgr  the  expression  of  Virgil 
—  terno  consurgunt  ordine  remi  {JSn. 
V.  120.),  and  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  an  ancient  Roman  fresco  paint- 


ing, which  confirms  it  A  similar 
CODstmction  for  four  ordines  is  indi- 
cated hy  the  illustration  *.  Quadri- 
REMis,  in  which  the  banks  are  visibly 
four  deep,  in  an  ascending  line  from 
the  water,  thoagh  the  indtridnal  de- 
taila  are  lest  cireomstantial  and  ex- 
plicit, from  the  minuteness  of  the 
design,  which  is  only  the  device  upon 
a  coin;  and  we  may  thence  fairly 
conclude  that  a  fifth  ordo  was  dis- 
posed and  counted  in  the  same  way, 
beeaose  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
mperimenta  that  a  series  of  five  oars 
ascending  in  a  slantin*?  direction 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  gunwale 
could  be  arranged  within  the  space 
of  nine  perpendicular  feet,  the  high- 
est point  of  elevation  from  the  water 
at  whidi  an  oar  conld  be  poised  from 
lis  thowl  (scalmtu)  to  be  handled 
with  effect.  (Howell,  War  Galliet 
of  the  Ancimts,  pp.  49.  51.)  lieyoud 


be  practically  impossible  to  use  the 
oar  in  a  sixth  tier,  the  fulcrum  being 
placed  so  high  above  the  water  that 
it  would  elevate  the  handle  above  the 
naeh  of  tiie  rower,  or  hinder  the 
blade  from  touching  tiie  water,  or  the 
oar  must  be  of  such  an  inordinate 
I  length  that  the  part  in-board  would 
reach  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other,  and  beyond  it.  How  then 
'  are  we  to  account  for  a  Tessel  with 
I  forty  hanks  of  oon,  like  the  one 
!  built  by  Ptolemy?  The  most  plau- 
sible solution  is,  that,  in  all  the  larger 
,  class  of  vessels,  the  oars  were  dis- 
posed in  five  parallel  lines,  as  in  a 
quinquereme,  bat  that  the  banks  or 
onlnieff,  after  the  number  of  five, 
were  counted  in  fie  instead  of  in 
rank  ;  i.  e.  each  ascending  file  of  five 
oars  from  the  water's  edge  was  called 
an  ordoy  but  the  number  of  banks  or 
ordines  were  enumerated  from  stem 
to  stem,  instead  of  fhmi  the  water  to 
the  gunwale.  Thus  a  yessel  with  ten 
banks  would  have  ten  files  of  oars,' 
counted  from  stem  to  stern,  each  one 
of  fire  deep  in  the  ascending  line,  as 
exhibited  by  the  following  diagram  j 


p    *    4>    *    *  « 


♦    *  * 
*    *  * 


a  tcsmI  with  finrty  banks  woold  pre- 
sent the  same  arrangement  of  five 
deep  in  file,  but  each  rank  between 

stem  and  stem  would  contain  forty 
oar  ports  instead  of  ten  ;  a  length 
quite  within  reasonable  bounds,  for 
even  the  aMNisrw,  a  small  Tessel,  in 
the  flfst  cut,  has  twenty-ibnr. 

(yREiE  (xoXu^O  Ktmaffle  hiti 
for  riding  and  draught  horses.  (Ti- 
tinnius,  Nicvius,  Cato.  and  CopHus 
ap.  Fest.  s.  v.)    The  curb  bit,  as  used 
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by  us,  in  which  a  chain  is  pressed    for  the  especial  purpose  of  dressing 


against  the  under  lip  and  jaw  by  the 
leverage  of  branches,  was  unknown 
to  the  aadoitit  amoiigit  whom  the 


her  hair  (Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  239.  Saei. 
Claud,  40.),  upon  which  the  Roman 
wooioii  bestowed  a  Tiet  deel  of  tt- 


noit  eppTOf  ed  hits  were  eonttrnoled  tention  and  ingennityt  jndgiiig  from 
with  great  regard  to  the  tenderness  [ 

of  the  animars  mouth,  being  formed 
with  easy  supple  joints,  so  that  its 
action  was  elastic,  like  that  of  a 
ehaiiit  and  the  snbitaiioe  thick,  in 
elder  Aat  it  might  bear  with  lem 
eererity  upon  the  parti,  by  distriba-  • 
ting  its  surface  more  extensively 
over  them.    (Xen.  Eq,  x.  6.  seqq.) 


All  these  properties  are  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  bronze,  which  is  made  to 
Send  in  Joints,  and  is  Ihmlshed 
with  a  eiveidar  reroWer,  midway  be- 
tween the  centre  and  bridle  rin^  on 
each  side,  which  induced  the  animal 
to  keep  hia  tpngue  and  mouth  io 
motion. 

OB'OANUM  (Bpyavov).  A  gene, 
ffal  name  ghren  to  any  instrament, 
msehine,  or  contrivance  hy  which 

human  labour  is  assisted  in  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  warfare,  &c.  ;  dif- 
fering, however,  from  machina  in  this 
partiealar,  that  it  required  a  certain 
amooBt  of  skill  from  the  person  osing 
it,  whereas  that  only  wanted  brute 
force  or  numbers  to  work  it.  (Vi- 
truv.  x.  1.  3.  Columell.  iii.  13.  12. 
Plin.  H.N.  XIX.   20.)     Hence  the 

word  is  espeeisllT  given  to  musical 
instruments  (Qnmt  is.  4. 10.  zl  s. 
SO.),  and  amongst  thflts^  more  parti, 
cularly  to  the  one  from  which  our 

organ  is  descended  (Suet  Nero,  41. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  27.  Id.  Heliog. 
8S.)  ;  but  which  also  had  a  special 
wmie  of  its  own,  in  allnsioQ  to  tlie 
water  originally  employed,  instead  of 
weights,  for  workfiig  it.  6ee  Hr- 

DaAULUS. 

0RNA;TRIX.  a  female  slave, 
whose  chief  business  consisted  in  at- 
tending the  toilette  of  her  mistiest 


the  various  and  of\en 
coiffures  exhibited  in  the  numerous 
busts  remaining  of  the  Imperial  pe- 
riod. The  anuexed  illustration  repre- 
sents an  emalTMr,  in  a  Fompeiaa 
painting,  dressing  her  mistressTs  hair 
with  flowers,  some  of  which  are  seen 
lying  on  the  toilette  table  beside  her. 

ORNI'THON  (^6pyid<^y).  An 
aviary  or  poultrv-house,  forming  one 
of  the  principal  appoxtenances  to  a 
fkrm,  or  country  viila,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  domesticated  birds  were 
reared,  kept,  and  fattened  for  the 
table.  These  buildings  were  con- 
structed and  laid  out  upon  a  very 
magnificent  scale  bv  the  Roman  gen> 
try  and  ihrmers.  varroy  It.  J?.  IK.  3. 
Columell  viii. 

ORPHANOTROPHI'UM  (6p^ 
i'orpoip(iov).  An  asi/lum  for  orphan.*, 
where  they  were  supported  and  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense.  Cod. 
Jostin.  SS. 

ORTHOGRAPfflA  (SpBoypafim), 
A  geometrical  or  architeciurai  dhme> 
ing,  representing  an  elevation  or  a 
section  of  a  building ;  the  first  of 
which  consists  in  showing  the  exter- 
nal front  of  the  edifice,  with  aU  iu 
parts,  apertures,  and  deeoiations,  noe 
m  perspective,  hot  as  fliey  would  ap* 
pear  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  placed 
at  nn  infinite  distance  from  it  ;  the 
lattttr,  in  showing  the  whole  plan  of 
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the  interior  as  it  would  appear  Id  like 
manner  if  the  external  M  all  were  re- 
moTcd.  (VitruT.  i.  2.  3.)  The 
detigne  whkb  originally  aecompaiiied 
the  work  of  Vitruvius  being  lost,  we 
have  no  example  left  of  this  style  of 
drawing  amongst  the  ancients  ;  but 
the  skill  they  exhibited  in  making  out 
ground-plans,  or  mapping  (ichnogra- 
Ma)  will  stand  surety  for  their  excel- 
lence  in  this  other  branch  of  the  art. 

ORTHOS'TATA  (dpeoiTrdrns). 
Literally,  which  stands  upright ; 
whOMO  employed  by  architecta  to  de- 
ngnate  the  front  or  fSMuig  of  n  wall, 


contains  another  figure  standing  on 
the  ground  behind  the  swing,  with 
her  arms  extended,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  has  just  puhed  the  iwuig 
finrward,  and  awnite  iti  letom,  to 
repeat  the  operation. 

OSriL'LUM.  Diminutive  of  Os ; 
a  small  mask  or  image  of  the  face ; 
more  etpeeially  of  Bneehus,  whieh 
the  country  peo]de  impended  in  n 
vineyard  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
mask  turned  round  and  fronted  dif- 
ferent directions,  as  it  was  impelled 
by  the  action  of  the  wfaid }  it  being  a 
current  helief  that  the  diitriet  hoeaoM 


eompooed  of  different  uiateriali  from 

the  internal  part  of  it ;  viz.  of  rega« 
larly  laid  bricks  or  ashlar  outside  an 
irregular  mass  of  rubble  i  fartura\ 
as  in  llic  annexed  specimen  of  Ro- 
naii  hoUding.   VitruT.  It  8. 4. 

OSCILLA'TIO  (ai<dpa).  A  swing, 
or  game  at  swinging  (Pet  Sat.  140. 
Hygin.  Fab.  130.  Festus  «.  Oscillum. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  389.);  a 
fiiTonrite  amusement  with  the  an- 


cients, and  practised  much  in  the 
•UBO  Bumner  as  now,  excepting  that 
the  awh)g  had  four  le^  to  Stand  upon 

the  ground  like  a  chair,  and  was  sus- 
pended by  four  ropes  instead  of  two, 
as  indicated  by  the  example,  which 
represents  a  Greek  tadj  swinging, 
from  a  design  npon  a  fictile  vase. 
Tbeentireoomposttion,  in  the  origtnal» 


frttitftd  towards  whieh  the  aspeet  of 

the  god  was  dirscted.  (Virg.  Geor^. 
ii.  388— SM.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.) 
The  illustration  represents  several  of 
these  osciUa  suspended  on  a  tree, 
from  an  engraved  gem  ;  and  an  ori> 
gmal  marhle  mask  of  Baochns»  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  wHh  a  ring  at  the 
top  for  hanging  it  up. 

OSSA'RIUM  and  OSSUA'RIUM. 
A  case  of  marble,  stone,  or  other  ma- 
terial within  which 
a  more  valuable 
vase,  containing  the 
bones  and  ashes  of 
the  dead,  were  fre- 
quently endosed, 
when  deposited  in 
the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, (Inscript.  ap. 
Grut.  1043.  1.  Jb,  91.5.  3.  otsuarium 
viva  tibi  fecit  Ulp.  Dig.  47.  12.  2.) 
The  exainple  represents  the  original 
case,  in  whieh  the  cinerary  nra  of 
Agrippina  was  enclosed  when  deposi* 
8  N  2 
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ted  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
as  testified  by  the  inscription  upon  it; 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. 

OSTIA'RIUS  (S^vpwp6s ).  The 
door  keeper  or  house  porter ;  a  slave 
who  sat  in  the  porter's  lodge  (cella 
ostiaria.  Pet.  SaL  29.  1.),  or  in  an- 
cient times  was  chained  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  entrance  (Id.  28.  8. 
Suet.  lih.  3.),  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  who  entered.    Same  as  Janitor. 

OSTIUM  (Smpa).  In  strictness, 
designates  a  door  within  the  house, 
as  the  door  of  a  room  contradistin- 
guished from  the  street  door  (janua). 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xv.  7.  4.  Vitruv.  vi.  3. 


sage  ( prothyrum),  at  the  further  end 
of  which  is  another  door,  the  ostium, 
half  closed  in  the  engraving,  which 
shuts  off  the  atrium^  or  the  aula  of  a 
Greek  house,  from  the  entrance  pas- 
sage. Vitruvius  styles  both  these 
duas  jantias  (vi.  7.  1.);  because  the 
distinction  above  mentioned,  though 
doubtless  an  accurate  one,  was  seldom 
observed,  the  word  ostium  being  com- 
monly used  as  synonymous  with 
janua,  for  any  front  or  entrance  dix)r, 
and  especially  for  the  entrance  to  a 
temple  (Vitruv.  vu  3.  6.),  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  introduced  p.  342. 

2.  The  door  which  closed  the  front 
of  the  stalls  in  which  the  chariots 


6.)  This  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
in  a  passage  of  Plautus  (Pers.  v.  1. 
6.),  ante  ostium  et  januam;  and  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, representing  the  door- way 
of  a  house  at  Pompeii,  to  which  the 
ceiling  and  doors  are  restored,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  subject  more 
clear  and  comprehensible.  The  ja- 
nua is  the  door  flush  with  the  exter- 
nal wall  of  the  house,  which  gives 
admission  to  an  entrance  hall  or  pas- 


and  horses  were  stationed  at  the  Cir- 
cus (Anson.  Ep.  xviii.  II.);  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  The  mouth  or  entrance  to  a 
port.  (Virg.  yEn.  i.  400.)  See  the 
illustration  s.  Portus. 

OVI'LE.  Literally,  a  fold  or  pen 
for  sheep  or  goats  ;  thence  used  to 
designate  an  enclosure  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  which  each  of  the  tribes 
and  centuries  was  separately  mus- 
tered, before  the  members  proceeded 
to  give  their  votes  (Liv.  xxvi.  22. 
Lucan.  i'u  197.  Juv.  vi.  527.);  so 
called  because  it  was  partitioned  off 
with  a  railing, 
like  a  sheep 
pen,  which  is 
indicated  by 
the  palisade  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  annexed  en- 
graving, from 
a  coin  of  Nerva ;  the  figures  above 
are  intended  to  represent  the  voters 
as  they  come  out  of  the  ovile,  and 
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pa«i«  over  tlie  hridirt'  ( pons  tuffragi' 
orum),  to  throw  their  balloting  cards 
itabetia)  into  the  baUoting  basket 
(cistay, 

OVUM.  An  egg;  applied  spe- 
oi:i!h'  to  a  number  of  comical  bftUs^ 
like  eggs,  which  were 
placed  oQ  the  top  of  a 
slab  toppofted  by  co- 
lumns, on  ih«  barrier 
(spina)  nf  n  nce-conrse 
(n/citjt),  in  order  to 
inform  the  ipectators 
ct  tbe  number  of  dr> 
euits  round  the  goala 
v^liich  had  been  run  in  each  race. 
As  a  single  race  comprised  seven 
circuits  round  the  course,  and  the 
eagerness  and  interest  taken  bj  the 
populace  in  theie  ezhibitioaaaiiioiuited 
to  afortof  pbmiiy,  some  contriTance 
became  necessary  for  showing  ili< 
number  of  rounds  thnt  hnd  Int  u 
made,  in  a  manner  which  \\ould  at 
oDoe  predode  thapoMibility  of  dis- 
pute. This  was  eflscted  by  the  plan 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
representing  Feren  e?r!  ''haped  balls 
supported  upon  four  coiumos,  as  they 
appear  upon  the  tpina  of  a  Roman 
ba8*ielie^  on  which  a  chariot  race 
is  scnlptined.  The  form  of  the  ob* 
ject  wjTJS  Relected  in  honour  of  r"fi<;tor 
and  Pollux  ;  and  oue  of  these  eggs  was 
either  put  up  immediately  that  each 
rcNuid  was  completed  bj  the  leading 
chariot,  ontil  the  whole  courses  had 
been  mn  ;  or  the  entire  number  of 
seven  <  ggs  wt  rc  jnit  up  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  race,  and  one 
taken  down,  as  each  circnit  was 
made.  Considerable  doabi  and  con- 
tradiction exist  respecting  which  of 
the«=p  two  methods  was  adoptod ;  but 
the  object  and  etlect  would  be  the 
same  in  either  ;  perhaps,  the  practice 
▼aried  at  different  penodi,  or  in  dif* 
erent  towns.  Liv.  xli.  27.  Varro, 
B.H  1.  2.  11.  Cassiodor.  Var,  £p, 
iii.  51.  Dto.  xlix.  p.  417. 

O  X  y  B'  A  P  il  U  S  (div€<ifo^). 
(Rhcmn.  Faon.  dt  JRmdL  75.  Isidor. 
Oruf.  ztI  27.)    A  liquid 


contaiiimg  fifteen  drachms  ;  properly, 
a  (ii\rk  form,  for  which  the  Latin 
wuid  la  Acii,TAULJLUM  J  wbich  See. 


PiKDAGOGlA'NI,tKi./>i<ef<.  ^  ouug 
slaTca  selected  Ibr  their  persoaiS 
beauty,  and  brought  up  in  the  honsaa 

of  great  people  under  the  empire,  to 
act  as  companions  and  attendnnts  for 
their  master's  children,  iu  place  of 
the  padagojgus  of  earlier  times.  (  A  m- 
mian.  xxvi.  6.  15.  vox,  3.  3.)  The 
name,  as  well  as  the  custom,  in  SOM 
Tnpn«;nre,  has  passed  down  through 
the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day ; 
for  the  modem  oauie  of  ^'^page"  is 
an  erident  corruption  of  the  old 
Latin  term. 

P.T=:DA(JO'f^n  M.  The  division 
or  department  m  great  houses  where 
young  slaves  were  trained  up  lor  the 
senriee  of  paget  (padagogiani)^  apart 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  slaTC  ftmily. 
Plin.  J'Jp.  vii.  27.  13. 

2.  A  page.  (Senec.  Vit,  Beat.  17. 
Id.  Ep,  123.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  54. 
Compare  Suet  iVero,  28.)   See  Pje- 

DAOOOI A  NT. 

P^DAGCGUS  (irai8(»7«r)'<Jf).  A 
slave  of  the  better  class,  whose  pecu- 
liar duty  it  Mas  to  superintend  the 
moral  habits  of  his  master's  son,  ac- 
company him  in  his  walks,  conduct 
him  to  and  from  school,  and  perhi^ 
also  to  give  instruction  at  home. 
(CMc.  Am,  20.  Senec  Ira,  iL  22. 
Quint  L  1.  %.  Id.  i.  2.  10.)  He 
thus  oeenpled  a  pceitioik  somewhat* 
thooi^h  not  mneOcf^  analogous  to 
that  of  tutor  amongst  us  ;  but  resem- 
bled more  closely  the  "  iutorc "  of 
modem  Italy,  who  is  generally  an 
abbate^**  and  accompanies  his  charge 
about  upon  all  occasions,  ereu  when 
he  goes  to  pay  a  yisit,  precisely  UkA 
the  pedagogue  of  ancient  Grt^^-ce  and 
Italy.  The  figure  mtriKluced  at  p. 
407.  #.  Manica,  1.  is  believed  to  be 
intended  for  the  padagoguM  of  one  of 
Niobe's  children;  the  style  of  the 
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mnd    drapery   are  evidentlj 

to  characterize  a  forrifrner. 
P^'Nl'LA  (<paiy6\vs).  An  arti- 
cle of  the  outer  apparel  beloogiug  to 
tht  elait  of  garment!  temwd  M«tf> 
MMto  efanfo,  or  close  dresses.  It 
was  a  round  frock,  with  a  hood,  and 
opening:  at  the  top  for  the  head,  but 
otherwise  entirely  clos^  down  the 
front;  or  sometimes  with  a  tUt  reach- 
ing half  way  ap  flnom  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  in  front,  to  that  the  flaps 
mi^^ht  be  taken  up  and  turned 'over 
the  shqulder,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  right-band  figure  in  the  an- 
■exod  wood-cut;  bM  in  all  eaiet 


Macuima,  under  which  its 
character  is  illustrated  by  thn  part 
marked  d.    Vitruv.  x.  7. 

PiENLLA'RlUS.  One  who 
nakct  or  leUa  ptanJm,  Intcript.  op. 
Grut  646.  5. 

PiENULA'Tl  S.  (Cic  Mil.  10. 
20.)  Wearing  the  panula^  as  ex- 
plained and  Ulu&trated  imder  that 
word. 

PAG  A  NIC  A,  sc.  Pila.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  ball,  stuffed  with  down, 
and  covered  with  leather,  originally 
used  by  the  country  |>eople  (jMgMt), 
from  whom  it  reoenrad  nana, 
tlHNigh  subsequently  adopCfsd  by  tka 
more  refined  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
It  was  larger  and  softer  than  the 
irtyon,  but  smaller  and  of  more  in- 
sistency than  the  foUU,  Mart  xir. 
45.  Id.  TiL  SS. 

P  A '  G I N  A .  Is  either  sy nonymona 
with  scheda ;  that  is,  a  aheet  of  paper 
composed  of  a 
number  of  strips 
of  the  inner  barit 


without  sleeves,  whence  those  who 
wore  it  are  said  to  be  entangled,  con- 
strained, and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in 
thmr  panula  (imtiti  i  adbtidi  H 
vdut  inclusi.  Cic  MU.  90.  Aoet 
Dial,  de  Orat.  39  ).  It  was  worn 
over  the  tunic  ;  particularly  on  jour- 
neys, and  in  the  city  during  very  cold 
or  wet  weather  (Quint  "vi  8.  66. 
Lamprid.  JUex,  SUn.  S7.);  occasion- 
ally by  women  (Qaint  viii.  3.  54. ) ; 
and  was  either  made  of  cloth  with  a 
▼ery  thick  and  long  nap  (Mart.  xiv. 
149.),  or  of  leather  (Id.  xiv.  130.). 
The  illnitiatioiia  ezhilnt  a  front  and 
bank  Tiew  of  the  article,  from  statues 
enrrraved  in  the  treatiae  of  fiarthoUni, 
dt  Fcenula. 

2.  A  particular  part  of  the  forcing 
pump  inTented  by  Cteiibini  of  Aiez- 
andria,  and  called  after  him  Cn- 


of  papyma  (pib- 

It/ra  ),  a  number 
of  which,  when 
glued  t<^ether, 
Ibrmed  a  book  or  roll  {liber,  vohmm)i 
or  it  aigniilfa  one  of  the  written  co- 
lumns upon  the  sheet,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example  ;  th\i5  correspond- 
ing pretty  uearlv  with  our  paj^ 
wmeh  ieema  die  bait  inteiuiettifln. 
Plin.  H.N.  siiL  S4.  Cie.  p.  J>. 
i.  2.  3. 

PA'GUS  (irdyos).  A  Greek  word, 
signifying  literally  a  mountain  peak, 
in  which  sense  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  strong 
position  in  the  midst  of  the  open 
country,  but  more  fortified  by  nature 
than  art,  like  the  top  of  a  precipitous 
hill,  to  which  the  rural  population  of 
the  somimdin(|  distriot  eonid  leticat 
with  thdr  ibmili«s>  cattle^  and  pro- 
perty, as  to  a  place  of  security,  upon 
the  occasion  of  any  sudden  incursion 
or  razzia  so  frequent  during  the  bar- 
barons  methods  of  warfloe  which 
charaeteriaed  the  earlier  periods  of 
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Koumii  lus?<»7  v  (I)ion}s.  ii.  70.  i^  . 
15.)  And  d:s  eiich  uf  these  pcwitiuus 
naturally  formed  the  nneleoe  of  t 
▼Ulage,  mach  in  the  Hune  wwj  m 
many  nf  the  towns  in  modem  Europe 
have  spruDg  up,  from  the  teodency 
of  the  indastrious  classes  to  establish 
tbemieWci  within  the  prsteetiott  of  a 
haNQial  caade,  the  name  of  pogMt 
was  given  to  the  village  and  district 
imm^^d!nT<-ly  surronnding  it,  like  onr 
hundred  or  pari&h,  and  the  name  of 
paffani  to  the  peasantnr  spread  over 
It,  expressly  to  diatiagntth  them  ftmn 
the  mUttary.  Varro,  L.  L,  vL  24. 
26.  Virp.  Georq.  ii.  .32.'<.  Ov.  Fosl. 
i.  669  Tae.  Ann.  i.  56.  Cic  JJom. 
28.  Suet.  Aug  27. 

PA'LA.  A  tpade^  with  an  iron 
blade  (Colaroell.  x.  45.),  employed 
both  in  pardenin::  nnd  hashandry. 
(Id.  V.  9.  8.  Van(  ,  A  L.  v.  1.14. 
Liv.  ilL  26.  fouam  Jodiem  palm  mni- 
ma,)  The  aneient  tpmie  was,  how> 
ever,  not  eo  heavy  an  implement  as 
the  one  now  in  use,  having  a  longer 
handle,  and  smnlU'r.  as  well  as  pointed 
blade,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  sepulchral  painting 


a  considerable  distance  into  the  air 
across  the  direction  of  the  wiud,  which 


of  the  Chri-stian  era.  The  Tii  - 1-  i u 
Romans  make  use  of  a  spade  of  pi  c- 

eiaaly  the  fame  form,  whieh  they  de- 
rignate  by  its  aneient  name  '^la 

2  (xritoy).  A  wonh^n  spade,  or 
shovel  of  the  same  form  as  the  iron 
one,  employed  for  winnowing  com, 
in  tile  same  manner  as  itill  practised 
both  in  Italy  and  Greece.  (Cato, 
R  Ff.  xi.  'i.>  ft  i«?  made  nse  of  on 
the  threshing  floor,  and  in  the  open 
air  wheu  the  wind  sets  in  with  a  mode- 
rate fteahneoi.  The  labonrer  tahet 
np  a  thovel-fnU  from  the  heap  of  corn 
already  threshed  out,  and  throws  ii  to 


separates  and  carries  away  with  it  the 
lighter  particles  of  chaff  and  refuse, 
leaving  the  heavier  grain  to  fall  back 
upon  the  floor.  The  illost ration  re- 
presents an  Albanian  peasant  win- 
nowing com  with  a  ptda  in  the  Ete- 
sian wind. 

3.  (udvipou,  (T(p(y56rr],  wv(\ls).  The 

bezU  of  a  ring.  (Cic.  Ojff'.  iii  d.) 
Same  as  FrwDA*  4.  wliere  an  ilKistra- 
tion  is  given. 

PALESTRA  (rra\ai<rrpa).  Pnv- 
perly,  a  Olret'k  word,  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  Gymnasium  ;  or, 
the  ^atinetioo  between  the  two  terms 
may  consist  in  this,  that  the-  palasMtra 
originally  and  properly  speaking  was 
the  place  where  the  athletes  Mho  con- 
tended at  the  public  games  were 
trained  and  exercised  in  the  art  of 
bosmg,  wrestling,  &e.  ;  the  ^ysma* 
Jtttm,  on  the  contrary,  an  establish- 
m*>nr  in  whieh  the  yonth  of  Greece 
enjoyed  the  recreation  of  jnvenile 
sports  and  ^ninastic  exercises  ;  the 
pakutra  being  that  particnlar  depart- 
ment of  It  in  which  the  gymnastie 
discipline  was  undergone.  (Plant. 
Bacch,  iii.  3.  23.  Catuli.  Ixiii.  60. 
Vitruv.  V.  11.)   See  Gymnasium. 

2.  The  Romans,  when  they  applied 
the  word  S|)eciaUy,  nsed  it  to  daug- 
nate  a  particular  part  of  their  villas 
fitted  np  for  the  purpose  of  active 
gauii-^  and  exercises.  Cio»  Q,  Fr, 
iii.  1.  2. 

PALiES'TRICUS  (wrnkwrrpaedf^ 
Tn  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  skilled 
in,  or  addicted  to,  the  exercises  of  the 
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P.iLASTRlTA. 


PALLA. 


palff'.stnL  (^(^uiDt.  i.  11.  15.)  But 
the  same  name  was  more  frequently 
need  in  a  tpeeial  lease,  to  designate 
t  person  who  acted  in  a  capacity 

somethinf^  between  our  drill  master 
and  dancing  master,  whose  particular 
province  it  was  to  teach  the  youug 
men  of  Oreeee  and  Italy  how  to 
avoid  awkwardneia  or  nuticity  of 
manner,  to  ncquirc  an  eleirant  deport- 
ment and  graceful  c:u  riarre,  as  well 
as  ease  and  propriety  of  attitude  and 
gettore  (Qiunt  I  11.  16.  Id.  iL  8. 
7.  Id.  xii.  2.  IS.)  $  for,  amongst  the 
Greeks  more  especially,  who  were 
devoted  admirers  of  the  boantiful 
under  every  form  and  combmation, 
grace  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
feqnistte,  even  in  the  violent  contests 
of  the  palflestra ;  hence  palattriei 
motus  (C]c.  Off.  i.  36.)  mean  the  mo- 
tions and  gestures  acquired  from 
these  masters,  which  Cicero  very 
properly  eondenms  when  carried  to 
excess,  or,  as  we  shoold  say^  savoofw 
iog  of  the  dancing  master. 

P  \L  .T:STH  r''!'  A  (7ra\ai(TTplr-ni). 
One  who  exercises  himself  in  the  pa- 
tostra.  Cic  Feir.  ii.  9.  14.  Mart. 
lit.  58.  25. 

PALAN'GA.    See  Phalanoa. 

PAl.  A'RTA.  Neuter  phiral.  The 
exercise  of  tiltinq,  practised  by  re- 
cruits of  the  Roman  armies^  against 
a  stake  (/>a/uf )  set  up  in  the  groond  as 
a  manikin,  ^  which  they  learnt  to  go 
through  their  exercise.  Charis.  i.  21. 
Compare  Veg.  Mil.  i.  11.  Id.  ii.  2.*^. 

PALE  (xdAjj).  (StaU  Ach.  ii. 
441.)  Properly,  a  Greek  word,  Ibr 
which  the  Latin  expression  is  Lucta. 

PALEA'RIITM.  A  hf!.  for  the 
stowntif  of  fodder  straw,  or  chaff 
(^palea).    ColumelL  i  6.  9. 

PALIMPSES'TUS  (waM/^ijcrToO. 
Parehment  firom  which  ftinaer  wri> 
tincT'^  hr\ve  been  erased  to  make  room 
for  fresh  ones.  (Cic.  Fam.  yii. 
('atull.  xxil  5.)  Hence  the  name 
of  mUimpsest  is  given  the  learned 
to  tnose  mannscripts,  whidi,  ^ough  of 
themselves  of  a  respectable  antiquity, 
are  found  to  baTC  been  written  over 


others  still  older.  It  is  probable  that 
this  practice  of  obliteration  and  re- 
writing upon  the  same  skin  was  some- 
times pursued  by  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  l>ooks<'ller<;.  in  cases  where  the 
original  composition  was  of  little  in- 
terest or  value }  but  none  of  thcwe  now 
actually  in  existence  ate  beUered  to 
possess  a  higher  date  than  the  nindi 
century  ;  and  it  is  of^en  found  thnt 
work*?  of  superior  merit  have  been 
washed  out,  in  order  to  receive  other 
matter  i  the  original  writing  nnder- 
neath  being  still  discoverahle,  and 
even  legible.  Thos  Cicero^s  treatise 
de  liepub.  was  found,  and  deciphered 
by  A.  Maio,  under  a  commentary  of 
St.  At^ustin  on  the  P&aims. 

PALLA  ((iwrlf,  v^Aor).  Atsfm 
employed  by  the  Latin  authors  to  dc« 
signatc  an  nrticlc,  strictly  speaking, 
of  the  Greek  feiiKiK-  c<>siui7ie  ;  worn 
as  a  rube  of  state  by  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, goddesses,  and  m^hologicat 
personagea ;  and  hy  mneicianB  and 
actors  on  xhf-  stage.  Non.  a  «.  p. 
537.  Hor.  /I.  278. 

It  was  composed  with  an  oblong 
rectangular  piece  of  doth,  folded 
before  hong  put  on,  in  a  Tcry  pec»> 
liar  manner,  which  will  be  mdily 
understood  from  the  annexed  dia- 
gram and  description.  The  entire 
square  abcd  was  first  turned  back 
or  folded  down  in  the  line  SF,  which 
rsdnces  it  to  the  parallelogram 
FFTD,  the  line  ab  coinciding  at 
t]i(^  back  with  the  line  gh  in  front, 
it  was  then  doubled  across  the  middle 
in  the  line  xkl,  and  the  side  yc 
bnmgiht  together  with  the  opposite 
one  ED,  the  part  turned  back 
being  left  on  the  outside,  so  that  the 
whole  is  finally  reduced  in  size  to  the 
figure  ED  LI,  which  is  donble,  and 
entirely  closed  on  one  side,  vepre* 
sented  by  is l,  but  open  at  the  ouier, 
FCD.  Tt  was  then  pnt  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  \u  aror  opened 
the  two  sides,  thus  brought  logeiher 
at  BOD,  and  passed  one  of  tliem 
ronnd  the  back,  so  as  to  stand  es* 
actly  in  the  centre  oC  the  aqtmrt 
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BDLljOrfJ/iintheiilustralionouthe  seuts  the  side  view  of  a  figure,  from 
opposite  coliunii.   She  then  fixed  the    a  statue  of  Herculanenm,  belonging 


IJ  I.   

back  and  front  together  by  a  brooch  on 
the  point  of  the  left  shoulder  at  n,  pass- 
ing tier  ann  through  the  aperture  ni 
of  the  diagram,  and  n  t  in  the  draped 
fignre.  Another  brooch  was  then 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder, 
at  M,  which  one  of  the  females  is  in 
the  aet  of  doing,  lo  that  the  parts  he- 
tvreen  m  and  n  afford  an  opening  for 
the  head,  and  those  between  me  (or 
M<?,  draped  figure),  another  arm-hole 
for  the  right  arm,  similar  to  the  one 
oo  the  ottier  tide.  The  eomers  e, 
o»  and  i;  K  on  the  first  diagram,  or 
e  and  i  on  the  last  one,  will  fall  down 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  occupying  the  situ- 
ations mailted  so,  ik  on  me  drapery 
of  the  right-hand  figore;  while  the 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
costume  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
words  of  Sidonins  ApoUinaris  {Carm. 
uiL  31, \  which  describe  a  statae  of 
Bacehns  in  female  attire,  like  the  one 
in  the  Vatican  (Mas.  Pio-Clem.  vii. 
2.)  ;  nec  legit  eisertofs,  sed  tangit, 
paUa  lacertos.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious, 
from,  the  preceding  account,  that  the 
mOb  tiiat  deseribed  was  in  itself  a 
loose  piece  of  drapery,  adjusted  on  the 
person  by  folding  round  it,  like  any 
other  article  of  the  Amictus  ;  whence 
it  is  that  jpersons  thus  attired  are  said 
to  be  paiBiM  osMete  (VarfOb  ap,  Non. 
s.  V.  p.  549.)  ;  and  thfal  peculiarity 
will  be  brought  still  more  forcibly 
ander  observation  by  referring  to  the 
wood'Cut  M.  Peflum,  1.  which  repre- 


to  the  same  set  as  the  two  preeeding, 

and  wearing  the  same  kind  of  cos- 
tume, with  the  whole  of  the  left  side 
completely  open,  so  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  by  careless  observers  for  a 
paUmm.  But  sometimee  the  square 
pieoe  of  drapery,  after  being  folded 
down  at  the  top,  and  again  in  half, 
as  above  described,  was  partially 
sewed  together  at  the  left  side,  from 
the  bottom  to  half  or  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  as  Is  clearly  exemplified 
by  the  figure  on  the  left  side  m  the 
preceding  illustration,  in  which  the 
broad  band  down  the  side  shows  the 
hem  by  whieh  the  muted  part*  are 
joined.  Tn  this  state  it  beoomes  « 
round  or  close  dress  —  vestt'menfum 
clausum  —  which  was  of  necessity 
put  on  over  the  head,  like  any 
other  artide  of  the  htmrm ;  whenee 
a  person  so  draped  is  said  to  be  pal- 
lam  induta  (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  262.)  ;  and 
in  appearance,  it  possesses  consider- 
able resemblance  to  a  tunic,  a  resem* 
blance  still  farther  inereaaed  by  the 
Qsnal  practice,  when  thus  a^josted, 
of  confining  it  ronnd  the  waist,  or 
above  the  hips,  by  a  girdle,  as  shown 
by  the  right-hand  figure  above; 
whence  the  euiression  palla  ntecinc- 
tesi  ooem«  in  Hor.  SoL  i.  8.  S3. 

It  should  not  be  oonoealed  that  this 
explanation  is  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  interpretation  given  to  the 
term  by  lexicographers  and  pbilolo* 
S  o 
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gists  v^ho  oontont  Thfm«;rlvp^  x^ith 
saying  that  />a//a  is  merely  a  poetical 
word  for  palUumy  more  especially 
nied  In  regtrd  to  wonum.  oat*  1. 
The  paMiim  u  never  an  article  of  the 
mdutus,  as  the  palla  is;  on  the  con- 
trary it,  or  a  p'fco  of  drapery  sinuiar 
in  general  character,  was  fiometimes 
woni  over  the  jmICs,  m  Ciree  in 
Grid  (]Le,)^ptdlamqm  mdbito  iu» 
tenUnif  Insuper  aurnfo  circumrelatur 
amtrtu.  2.  The  palla  is  frequently 
described  m  a  garment  that  covered 
the  feet  ( Or.  Awl  UL  19.  S6.  Comnare 
Virg.  jEn.  zi.  S76.  Stat  Jdi  L 
262.%  which  the  pall  htm  never  does, 
nor  could  do.  3.  It  was  fastened 
with  a  girdle  Hor.  L  c),  which  the 
^llium  neTer  is,  nor  cwndd  be.  4. 
Nontns  («.  v.  p.  587.)  and  Serrios 
(a<f  Virg.  Mn.  \.  64S.)  both  explain 
the  term  pnlla  by  a  compound  word 
tunico'paiUum^  meaning  that  it  pofl- 
sessed  the  properties  of  a  temos  and 
a  poAiwa,  or  m  other  worda*  that  it 
wa^;  both  an  indutut  and  an  ctmctut; 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
description  given  by  Pollux  (vii. 
47.)  of  the  Greek  female  dress  termed 
|Mrr<s^  IkAi^  tc  iiu^  and  vffffXii^ 
jcol  x^"^^^'    ^'  other  fashions 

of  the  palla,  which  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs, have  a  positive  affinity  with 
the  preceding  one,  bvt  have  do  re* 
semblance  whatever  to  the  paBium, 
for  they  are  close  dresses  in  the 
natnrt*  of  3  tnnic  or  indutus.  fi. 
When  Seneca  (ira,  in.  22.)  desig- 
aalea  a  curtain  bj  the  term  palla,  he 
does  not  invalidate  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  rensoninp  ;  for.  ^hen  thp 
garment  was  removed  froni  the  body, 
it  formed  a  large  rectangular  piece  of 
do^  ai  already  explained.  7.  In  a 
variety  of  other  passages  where  the 
■word  occurs,  it  is  introduced  withnnt 
any  characteristic  adjunct  or  rontrxr 
to  explain  whether  a  sole  covenng, 
or  an  inner  or  oolw  garment,  is  in- 
tended. The  ahore  are  some  of  the 
most  obvioTis  rrasons  which  establish 
&  oonTiotion  that  the  paUnm  and 


palla  nre  not  identical  terms,  and 
which  help  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  interpretation  here  affixed  to 
the  latter  word ;  aet  ont  with  extreme 
conciseness,  it  is  tme,  as  the  nature 
nf  this  work  requires  ;  but  it  seemed 
incumbent,  w  Ik  n  departing  from  old 
established  upmions,  supported  by  the 
aanetion  of  great  namea,  to  prodoee 
some  authority  for  the  innOTatioa. 

2.  Although  the  palla,  when  worn 
as  a  robe  of  state^  was  always  a 
long  dress  reach- 
ing to  the  ftet,  as 
deaeribed  in  the 
preceding  para- 
grnpbs;  ;  yet  it 
was  sometimes  of 
mnefa  shorter  di- 
mensions, and  ter- 
minated just  above 
the  kneef.  ns  is 
proved  by  written 
testimony,  and  ex- 
hibited in  works 
of  art  In  this 
state  it  is  given  to  the  hunting 
nymphs  attendant  on  Diana  by  Vale- 
rias Flaccos  (iil  525.  gumma  paUa 
ftmi)  $  to  TisiplMne  by  Grid  (MtL 
iv.  481.);  and  is  so  worn  by  the 
Fun'a,  in  the  Vatican  \'irjril.  The 
illustration,  from  a  bas-rtlief  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  shows  a  draperj 
made  np  and  pot  on  by  means  of  a 
brooch  on  each  shoulder,  precisely 
similar  to  tho<;e  exhibited  in  the 
former  part  of  this  iirticle,  with  the 
sole  exception  in  regard  to  length.  It 
is  snpposed  to  represent  a  SpvtaB 
damsel  daneing  at  the  fetes  of  Diana, 
which  were  cpTpbmtt  d  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  Laconia,  calied  Caria,  at 
which  dancmg  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristie  solemnities,  and  tibe  costume 
worn  would  be  natorally  allnsiTe  t» 
the  goddess  of  the  chase  (Visccmti, 
Mus.  Pio-Clem.  vii.  38.  n.>:  who 
herself  represented,  in  a  great  number 
of  statues,  clad  in  a  paUa  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  here  nhibilad» 
with  the  only  difference  of  having 
a  girdle  on  the  ontaide,  nnder  the 
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iNMOm,  to  keep  the  drapen'  close  to 
the  person  during  the  pursuit  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  chase. 

8.  The  paBa  worn  bj  the  ladiei  of 
Rome,  though  not  exactly  identical 
with  the  Greek  one,  yet  possessed  suffi- 
cient resemblance  to  it  in  ail  essential 
particulars  to  justif)'  its  being  included 
in  the  lame  clais  oif  dTeiMs  with  the 
<Hie  alieady  deieribed,  and  designated 
by  the  same  name.  Like  that,  it  par- 
took of  the  double  character  of  an 
indumentim  and  an  amctiut  being 
worn  at  a  tonic,  and  omt  a  tunic 
CVano,  L.L,  y.  181.  Hor.  Ait  L  2. 
99.x  adjusted  to  the  person  by 
clasps  upon  the  shoulden  in  the 
manner  as  explained 
in  the  two  preceding 
pnragraphs,  with 
only  thw  diffvence, 
that  the  upper  part 
was  not  turned 
down  to  make  a 
IUl*oyer,  beeanae 
the  tonic  undeneath 
it  completely  covered 
the  bosom,  and  ren- 
dered such  a  protec- 
tion  imnecetsary. 
The  annexed  figure 
from  a  statue  of  the  priestess  Livia, 
found  at  Pompeii,  illustrates  all  these 
particulars.  The  undermost  gar- 
ment, which  comes  okiae  op  to  the 
throat,  and  has  sleeves  looped  down 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  is  the 
under  tunic,  or  stolti  (Hor.  I.e.); 
over  this  is  seen  the  palluj  with  its 
back  and  fh>nt  edges  fiwtened  toge- 
ther by  dasps  upon  the  shoolder 
points,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
three  preceding  figures ;  while  a 
large  veil  or  loose  piece  of  drapery 
Qamichu)  is  finally  thrown  orer  the 
whole,  in  the  manner  stated  1^  Orid 
CMet  xiT.  262.),  and  implied  by 
Livy  (xxvii  4.).  paffam  ptctam  cwn 
amiculo  purpurea^  where  the  diminu- 
tive expresses  fineness  of  texture,  not 
amaHnem  of  dimcBaiona.  The  skirts 
of  the  ndb  are  concealed  by  the 
outer  mpery,  so  that  its  actual 


length  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it 
probably  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knee,  in  order  not  to  hide  the 
flomice  (cRsfi'ai)  of  the  alola,  the 
lower  edges  and  plaits  of  which  are 
seen  over  the  feet,  and  on  the  ground. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  lady  with- 
out doubt  wore  a  regular  chemise 
(famra  hUSmn)  watt  the  skin,  which 
would  be  enUrely  concealed  by  the 
OTer-clothing.  Thos  we  may  rea- 
dily understand  what  Horace  means 
(Ic  )  bv  contrasting  the  scanty  ap- 
parel of  immodest  women  with  the 
dense  barricades  presented  by  the 
attire  of  the  virtooos  and  high-bom 
females;  and  the  reason  of  the  defi- 
nition given  by  Nonius  («.  v.  p.  537.) 
to  the  term  paUa  —  hoMMta  muliaiM 


4.  The  palla  with  which  Isis  h 
invested  by  Apuleius  (Met.  xi,  p. 
240.)  would  appear  from  his  words 
to  be  a  dress  of  a  character  totally 
different  from  those  which  have  been 
thus  far  sufficiently  authenticated  b^ 
written  as  well  as  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, had  it  not  been  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bas-relief  in  the  Pio-Cle- 
mentine  Mosemn^  representing  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  as  here  annexed, 
whose  costume  corresponds  so  closely 
and  minutely  with  the  particular  de- 
tails enumerated  by 
Apuleius,  as  to  leave 
no  doobt  that  his  de- 
scription was  drawn 
from  some  well-known 
artistic  type,  after 
which  the  figure  here 
exhibited  was  also  in  a 
great  measure  model- 
led. It  is  here  at  once 
apparent  that  she  wears 
a  palla  exactly  the 
same  in  form  and 
mode  of  adjustment  as 
the  right-hand  figure, 
from  the  Pompeian  statue,  inserted 
above^  over  the  ootside  of  which 
there  passes  a  broad  scarf  decorated 
with  embroidered  stars  and  half- 
moons,  which  is  carried  from  under 
3  o  2 
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the  fight  inn,  acrow  the  brcMt,  and 
over  the  left  sbonlder,  then  turned 
down,  so  as  to  leave  an  end  with 
fringes  at  its  extremity  depending  in 
fh>nt ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  well 
at  the  onuuneDtal  detaila,  are  eiream- 
stanttally  described  in  so  many  words 
by  Apuleins,  The  obscurity  of  the 
passage  arises  from  his  giving  the 
name  of  paila  to  the  scarf  only  ;  that 
if,  he  deaiBribet  the  part  whieh  forma 
ao  {wosiiiieat  a  ftatore  in  the  cos- 
tume, and  attracts  so  much  attention, 
under  the  name  of  the  vest  on  which 
it  was  embroidered,  or  attached  as  a 
deeonlioii. 

5.  Mb  eiOartBdiea.  The  paUa 
worn  by  musicians  upon  the  stage ; 
whence  frequently  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  an  appropriate  cos- 
tmme^r^Apollo  in  hu  character  of 

a  looj;  flowing  robe,  with  aleeves 

reaching  to  the 
wrists,  and  fastened 
with  a  broad  girdle 
loiiiid  the  waiat,  the 
akirta  of  which  ftU 
over  the  feet,  or 
sometimes  trained 
upon  the  ground. 
Il  tiliia  rcaemblea 
in  many  respects  the 

ordinary  rhirulota  or 
tunica  manicata,  and, 
consequently,  is 
mentioned  aa  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  indutm 
(Auct  ad  Herenn,  iv.  47.  citharoedus 
palla  tnduttis.  Compare  Apul  Flor. 
I'u  15.  2.  where  a  robe  precisely  like 
the  one  here  exhibited  ia  minately 
deseribed);  bat  it  differa  from  the 
oommon  ttmic  in  this  respect,  that  it 
was  not  made,  like  that,  of  one  uniform 
width  from  top  to  bottom,  but  was 
narrow  at  the  upper  part  over  the 
eheat  and  ahonldera,  ^[iidnallj  widen- 
ing downwards,  notil  it  became  a 
loose  and  sweeping  robe  towards  the 
feet,  from  which  circumstance  it  pro- 
bably received  the  name  of  palla. 
All  theae  partieolara  are  eonspicu- 


ondy  apparant  in  the  annexed  illaa- 

tration,  representing  a  statoe  of 
Apollo  in  the  Vatican ;  the  loose 
drapery  hanging  behind  from  the 
shoulders  is  an  amicttu  worn  over 
the  paOa,  In  the  original  atatoe  tiie 
arms  are  restorations,  and  the  artiat 
has  given  to  them  short  sleeves, 
which  are  corrected  for  long  ones  in 
the  present  drawing,  in  accordance 
with  other  repreaentationa  of 
same  subject,  and  more  particularly 
of  an  ancient  type  in  the  archaic 
style  of  Greek  sculpture  (Wink. 
Mon.  Ined,  Vignette  to  dedication), 
whieh  formed  tiM  original  alter  whidi 
they  are  all  more  or  Teas  modelled. 

6.  PaUa  GaUica.  The  Gaulish 
jerkin ;  a  short,  close-fitting  dress, 
slit  up  before  and  behind  as  high 
as  the  fork.  (Mart  i.  93.  companed 
with  8traboiT.4.8.)  When  adopted 
at  Rome,  it  received  the  name  of 
Caracalla,  after  the  emperor  who 
introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing  it; 
under  which  it  is  described  and  il- 
lustrated. 

PALLIAS'TRUM.  An  angmen- 
tative  of  pallium  the  augmentative 
indicating  coarseness  of  texture,  and, 
consequently,  an  inferior  article  worn 
by  the  poorer  daasea,  and  certain  phi- 
losophers who  affected  severity  of  al> 
tire.    Apul.  Flor.  ii.  14.  Met.  i.  p.  4. 

PALLIA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
Greek  pailiuntf  thence,  by  implica- 
tion, dreu§d  a»  a  Greek;  for,  the 
word  is  opposed  in  Latin  to  iogatus  f 
that  is,  to  a  Roman,  whose  national 
costume  was  the  toga.  (Plant  Cure. 
III.  2.  9.  Cic.  Itabir.  Past.  9.  Suet 
JtiL  48.  ClmuL  15.)  The  illustra- 
tiona  a.  Paluum  and  Tooa  will  at 
once  explain  the  difference. 

PALLIOLA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
pidliolum  upon  the  head,  as  explained 
and  exhibited  iu  the  following  word 
and  illustration.  Snet.  OtmL  S. 
Mart  ix.  33. 

2  Palliolata  tunica.  (Vopisc.  Bo' 
nas.  15.)  Like  f>/niW>-/>ay/iMm,  another 
expression  or  gloss  for  Pax«la, 
which  aee$  and  appropriately  em- 
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ployed,  because  the  upper  part  of 
fthe  pieee  of  drapei^  which  formed 
the  tonic  ^as  tanea  down  in  inch  a 

manner  that  it  resembles  a  palJiolitm 
over  the  .shouldt-rs  and  bosom,  in- 
stead of  the  head,  as  is  plaiuly  showo 
by  the  illvitratioiii  p.  46S. 

PALI/IOLUll  A  diminutive  of 
pallium ;  coDsequentlj,  used  in  a 
trencral  sense  for  any  mantle  of  ordi- 
uury  quality,  small  dimensions,  of 
fine  texture,  ac^usted  and  worn  in 
the  tame  manner  as  the  pallium, 
Plaut.  EpuL  il  S.  19.  Cie.  Tums, 
IlL  23. 

2.  (^fpio-Tpiov,  probably  ).  A  square 
cloth,  doubled  uud  adjusted  to  the 
head,  like  a  Teil 
or  cap;  and  'worn 
as  a  protection 
against  the  wea- 
ther, especially 
by  ioTalida  and 
females  of  ad- 
vanced age,  as 
shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  representing  the 
head  of  an  old  narse,  in  a  marble  has* 
felief. 

PALLIUM  ((Mrior,  ^j)-  The 
principal  article  of  the  Greek  amictvs, 
or  outer  object  of  their  apparel,  as 
the  toga  was  of  the  Romans.  (Quint. 
XL  5.  148.  Snet  7%.  19.  Ut.  uiz. 
19  )  It  consisted  of  a  large  sheet  or 
blanket,  made  of  wchiI,  and  of  a  square 
or  oblong  square  form  ( Pet,  Sat.  135. 
4.  Tertull.  de  Vail,  i.  Athen.  v.  50.), 
listened  roond  the  neck  or  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  brooch  (JUnda,  Ter- 
tull. /.  c),  and  sometimes  worn  over 
the  naked  Iwdy  as  the  only  covering, 
bat  more  commonly  as  an  outside 
mantle  over  the  tunic.  (Plaut.  Ep. 
T.  2.  59.  Cic.  Verr.  iL  5.  52.)  A 
garment  of  this  nature  m^^t  be  ad- 
Jlisted  upon  the  person  in  various 
ways,  according  as  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
suggested ;  and.  as  each  arrangement 
presented  a  different  model  in  the  set 
and  character  of  its  folds,  the  Cirecks 
made  use  of  a  distinct  term  to  cha- 


i 


racterize  the  particular  manner  in 
which  it  was  pat  on,  or  the  appear- 
ance it  presented  when  worn.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  iiri$Ai}/Mu  Meaning  literally, 
that  which  is  llrsani  on  or  omt,  de- 
signates the  jMifltiim  when  worn  in 
the  simplest  manner  ;  i.  e.  when  the 
centre  of  one  of  its  sides  was  merely 
put  on  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and 
Ikstened  round  the 
throat,  or  on  one 
shoulder,  by  a 
brooch,  so  that  all 
the  four  comers 
hong  downwards 
in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited on  the 
annexed  figure, 
representing  a 
Greek  soMier  in 
his  travelling 
dress,  ftom  a  fi^ 
tile  vase. 

2.  iwa^oKi].  Meaning,  in  a  literal 
sense,  that  which  is  thrown  up,  desig- 

when  adjusted  in 

a  manner  similar 
to  tlie  old  style  of 
wearing  the  toga; 
ie.  when  the  part 
which  hangs  down, 
on  the  ri-^ht  side 
of  the  pri'ccdiiifr 
figure,  was  takcu 
tu>,  and  cast  over 
the  left  ahoalder, 
so  that  it  wotild 
depend  ut  the 
back  of  the  wearer, 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Aristides  in  the  Famese  collection. 
When  thus  worn,  the  brooch  was 
not  used;  and  the  bhmkrt,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  back,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  its  width,  was  drawn  longer 
over  the  right  side  to  allow  soflcient 
length  for  casting  on  to  the  opposite 
shoulder ;  the  right  arm  likewise 
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was  raised  up  and  kept  on  a  level  tnanum  intra  pallium  continere  (Quint, 
with  the  chest,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  xi.  3.  138.),  or  intra  pallium  reducere 
right  angle  (Quint,  xi.  3.  141.),  and  (Val.  Max.  vi.  8.  Ext.  I.)  :  and  the 
having  only  the  hand  exposed ;  all  Greeks  by  a  similar  one  —  ivrhs  r^y 
of  which  particulars  are  plainly  per-  x**]p«^X***'  (^^^chin.  i;i  Timarch.  52. 
ceivable  in  the  illustration.  At  the  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  420.  10.); 
same  time  both  skill  and  attention  which  was  considered  a  becoming 
were  required  to  adjust  the  ganuent,  practice  for  young  persons,  as  charac- 
so  that  it  should  sit  firmly  and  ele-  teristic  of  a  quiet,  modest,  and  re- 
gantly  upon  the  body,  which  was  spectful  demeanour, 
considered  as  a  mark  of  elegance,  if  4.  Women  also  wore  the  pallium 
well  arranged,  or  awkwardness,  if  (Pet  Sat  135. 4.  Hom.  OJ.  v.  230.)  as 
otherwise.  Plato,  Theat.  175.  Com-  well  as  men,  and  adjusted  it  upon 
pare  Aristoph.  Av.  1565.  their  persons  with  the  same  varieties 
3.  Tr(pi€\rifia,  'Wfpi€6\cuov.  Mean-  !  that  have  been  already  described,  as 
ing,  in  a  literal  sense,  that  which  evinced  by  numerous  works  of  art 
is  thrown  round 
one,  designates  the 
pallium  when  so  ad- 
justed as  completely 
to  envelope  the 
wearer  all  round 
from  head  to  foot, 
in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  fic- 
tile vase.  In  this 
method  the  blanket 
was  put  on,  and  a 
part  thrown  over 
the  shoulder,  the 
same  as  in  the  lost 
example,  but  in- 
stead of  the  hand  being  exposed,  and  of  Aristides,  introduced  above  ;  while 
an  opening  or  sinus  left  in  front  of  the  right  hand  one,  by  raising  her 
the  chest,  the  end  thrown  over  the  arm  over  her  head,  has  drawn  away 
shoulder  was  drawn  up  tight  under  i  the  end  previously  cast  over  her  left 
the  chin,  which  gave  a  greater  length  shoulder,  and  allowed  the  opposite 
to  the  part  depending  behind.  The  side  to  slipoflf  from  her  back  ;  but  the 
right  arm  was  sometimes  kept  up  in  two  together  afford  a  good  notion  of 
a  similar  position  to  the  preceding ;  the  manner  in  which  the  drapery  was 
or  it  might  be  dropped  down  at  the  put  on  and  arranged.  The  only  dif- 
side,  under  the  drapery,  which  fixed  ference,  when  there  was  any,  between 
itself  on  the  body  by  its  own  close  the  pallium  of  a  male  and  female,  con- 
folds,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  illus-  sisted  in  the  difference  of  texture  and 
tration,  in  which  the  projection  ob-  variety  or  brilliance  of  colour,  the 
served  midway  in  front  of  the  figure  finer  material  and  gaudier  tints  being 
is  produced  by  the  hand  being  slightly  naturally  selected  by  the  sex  ;  but 
elevated  ;  but  in  cither  case  the  amongst  persons  of  slender  means  the 
whole  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  the  wife  would  sometimes  wear  her  hus- 
band, is  completely  covered  by  the  band's  blanket;  —  a  piece  of  economy 
drapery.  The  Romans  indicated  !  which  the  wife  of  Phocion  practised, 
this  confinement  by  the  expression  but  Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates, 


Google 


lM)th  in  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
illustration  annexed  represents  two 
females  in  the  pallium^  the  one  on  the 
left  having  it  adjusted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  statue 
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refused  to  submit  to.  ^ian.  Var, 
HisL  vii  9.  and  10. 

5.  Id  ft  more  general  teme  the 
name  is  giTen  to  any  large  rect- 
angular piece  of  cloth,  employed  for 
covering  various  objects  ;  as,  a  pall 
laid  over  a  bier  ( Apul.  Flor.  L  4.) ;  a 
counterpane  or  blanket  for  a  bed 
(Jut.  tL  986.);  a  warm  sheet  to 
wrap  in  after  the  bath  (Pet.  Sat.  28. 
2.) ;  a  cnrtain  for  a  room  (Prudent. 
ad  St/mm.  ii.  726)  ;  &c. 

PALL'ULA.  Plant.  True.  i.  1. 
SS.  IMminntiTO  of  Paula. 

PALM  A  («tfu^).  The  palm  of 
the  hand;  thence,  from  its  resem- 
blance, the  broadest  part  or  blade  of 
an  oar  (raptrcfr).  VitruY.  z.  3.  6. 
CttaSL  M.  7.,  and  woodents  a  Pbb 
and  Proketa. 

2.  (<t>o'iVi^).  The  palm  tree  {phoe- 
nix dactylifera),  regarded  amongst  the 
ancients    as  an 

emblem  of  tic- 
torj't  m  ooose- 
qoence  of  the 
great  elasticity 
and  po^er  of  re- 
nstance,  without 
Inreaking,  pos- 
sessed by  its 
wood.  (Aol.Gell. 
ill.  6.)  Hence 
it  was  frequently  employed  by  sculp- 
tors and  medalists  to  indicate  the 
eonqnest  of  a  proyinoe^  as  in  the 
annezed  example,  from  a  medal  of 
Tn^an. 

3.  A  palm  Oranchy  or,  as  we  say, 
the  palm  of  victory;  for  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  bestowed  palm 
hmches  upon  snccessfhl  champions 
amongst  the  military  combatants  in 
the  athletic  games,  or  drivers  in  the 
race  course  (Liv.  x.  49.  Cic.  Brut. 
47.  Hor.  Od,  ir.  S.  17.);  hence,  in 
works  of  art,  wherever  any  ol||ect  is 
seen  with  a  palm  branch  upon  it,  or 
by  its  side,  or  a  figure  with  one  in 
the  hand,  it  is  implied  that  the  object 
has  been  presented  as  a  prise  to  some 
rietor,  and  that  the  penon  so  repre- 
sented is  himself  the  soecesalhl  cham- 


pion ;  as  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
statue  representing  a  victorious  driver 


in  the  Circus,  who  holds  a  palm 
branch  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  purse 
of  money  containing  the  priie  (Am* 
6etMi,  iselagticum)  in  his  left. 

PALMA'TUS.  Tunica  palmata. 
See  Tunica. 

PAI/MULA  (rapffit).  Dia^n- 
dw9  of  Palm  A.  The  blade  of  a  small 
oar.    Catull.  iv.  4. 

PALUDAMKN'TUM.  A  mili- 
tary  cloak  worn  by  generals  and  su- 
perior officers  over  their  armour 
(Isidor.  Oriff.  xix  84.  9.  Apol. 
Apol.  p.  441.>.  as  the  .^arjum  was  by 
the  common  soldier,  from  which  it 
mainly  differs  in  being  larger,  of 
finer  texture,  and  ridior  cokNir, 
either  a  brilliant  white^  scarlet,  or 
purple.  (Val.  Max. 
1.  r,.  11  Isidor.  I  c.) 
On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  so  large 
as  the  Greek  pal- 
lium^  ibr  in  all  the 
numerous  instances 
where  it  occurs  on 
the  triumphal  arches 
and  colnmns,  it  is 
never  thrown  orer 
the  shoulder,  nor 
round  the  figure ; 
that  is,  it  is  always  an  (wlS\ritxa, 
never  an  drofo^i^,  nor  a  vcp/iSAi}/<a ; 
being  only  wom  as  a  pendant  mantle, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  annexed 
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example,  representing  the  emperor 
Trajan,  from  the  colamn  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  fastened  by 
a  brooch  (JUnda)  upon  the  shoolder  ; 
and  though  somewhat  larger,  uas  cut  . 
out  in  the  same  shape  as  the  Greek 
chlamys  (Nou.  s.  v.  p.  538.)  ;  whence 
the  later  Greek  writers  translate  the 
Latin  word  ptdwdamenhim  by  that 
term.  Dio.  Ix.  30.  compared  with 
Plin.  //.  N.  xx.xiii.  19. 

PALUDA'TIS.  Wearing  the 
paludamentum^  as  explaiued  and  illus- 
tntted  hj  the  preoading  article  and 
ezampla:  but  in  most  cases  with  a 
notion  specially  implied  that  the  per- 
son so  habited  was  enfraged  in  mili- 
tary service  (Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Suet. 
ViU  11.  Claud.  2!.);  during  which 
the  fopo  or  garb  of  peaee  was  relin- 
qnished  for  the  military  mantle  or 
paludamenUim.  Isidor.  Oricj.  xix,  2-1.  4. 

PA'LUS  (7raa(7ay\os).  In  a  general 
sense,  any  pale  or  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  as  a  support  or  fiztnre  for 
other  objects  to  rest  upon  ;  and  espe- 
cially a  pale,  set  up  for  the  exercise 
and  practice  of  ghidiators  and  the 
Roman  soldiery,  which  they  were 
made  to  attack  with  a  ^Uscharge  of 
missiles  from  a  distance,  or  with 
wooden  swords  at  dose  quarters,  in 
order  to  learn  the  exercise,  and  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  taking  a  just  aim 
at  any  particular  part  of  the  bod^ 
required.  Joy.  tu  247.  Veg.  MH  i. 
11.  Id.  ii.  23. 

P  A  M  M  A  C  H '  I U  M  ( ira^i^x^op. ) 
Hygin.  Fab.  273.    Same  as  Pan* 

CRATIUM. 

PAN'ACA.  (Mart  lOa)  A 
kind  of  drinking  cap  of  which  nothing 

characteristic  is  known  ;  but  the  word 
only  occurs  as  the  title  to  the  epigram 
cited,  and,  in  consequence,  is  not  used 
by  Martial  himself;  for  the  headings 
to  his  epigrams  were  affiirad  hyalater 
hand. 

PANA'RIOLUM.  Diminutive  of 
Panarium  ;  a  small  bread-bosket 
Mart  V.  49. 

PANA'RIUM  (ii^nehni).  A 
bnad  pantp,  in  which  the  braid  for 


a  household  was  kept    Varra^  L,  L, 

V.  105. 

2.  A  bread  basket  for  transport 
from  place  to  place.    Plin.  Ep,  t  6. 

3.   Suet.  (mI.  18. 

PANCRAT'lAS  and  -AS'TES 
(irayKpaTia(rrr)<!).  One  who  contends 
in  the  Pancratium,  AuL  Geli.  iii.  15. 
xiiL  27.  See  the  next  word  mid 
illustration. 

P  A  N  C  R  A  T'  I  U  M  (TayKpdrior). 
An  athletie  contest  of  Grecian  origin, 
which  also  became  popular  at  Rome, 
after  the  time  of  (^igula.   It  com- 
hined  both  wrestling  and  boxing  with 
the  naked  fists,  but  not  with  the  ccpt- 
ttis  i  the  combatants  beinp:  allowed  to 
make  use  of  any  means  for  worsting 
an  opponent,  by  blows,  throwing, 
kicking,  or  tripping,  and  to  eontinoe 
the  contest  on  the  ground,  even  when 
both  had  fallen,  and  until  one  of  them 
was  killed,  or  acknowledged  himself 
to   be   vanquished.      They  fought 
naked,  had  their  bodies  sprinkled 
with  fine  sand  (haphe\  and  thor  hair 
drawn  up  backwards  from  the  roots, 
and  tied  in  a   tuft  on  the  occiput 
(^cirrus  in  verUce),  to  prevent  an  an- 
tagonist from  seimng  hold  by  it; 
most  of  which  par^olars  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  illnstratioiit  repre- 


senting a  pair  of  Greek  pancratia$tm^ 
from  a  baS'reUef  in  the  VatieaD* 

Both  figures  have  their  hair  tied  op 
in  the  manner  described  ;  the  one  on 
the  left  also  uses  his  fist  as  a  boxer, 
whilst  the  right-band  one  attempts  to 
trip  np  his  adTersary  bv  hooking  his 
leg  ibrwaid  and  poshmg  the  body 
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baek,  as  still  practis4Hl  by  our  wrest- 
lers. Prop.  iiL  14.  8.  Quint.  iL  8. 
13.  Aristot.  Wtct.  i.  5.  14. 

PANDl  'IlA  (iravSoCpa).  A  musi- 
cal instrument,  th»*  precise  character 
of  which  is  not  koowo.  Accordmg 
to  Pollu  (ir.  60.)  It  was  a  stringed 
instmmeiit  with  three  ehords;  and 
the  guitar  is  still  called  by  the  same 
term,  **  la  pandura"  in  Tuscany  ;  but 
Hesychius  (*.  avpiyyts)  makes  it  the 
same  as  the  pan-pipes.  To  play  upon 
it  was  expretaed  by  tlia  word  pamdu" 
rizo.    Lamprid.  Eiag.  32. 

PANIS  («f>ToO.  nronl :  a  loa/of 
bread ;  binos  panes^  two  loaves  (  Plant. 
PerM,  iv.  3.  2J ;  inoUia  panis^  the 
crumb  (Ptin.  H.N,  ziiL  36.);  panis 
eniite,t]Merait<(Id.zzix.S8.).  The 
illaatration  fcpretents  some  iMfea  as 


they  were  diaoorered  iu  a  baker's 
riKm  at  Pompeii;  they  are  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter*  have  a  crust 

at  top  and  bottom,  ^re  scored  above, 
and  one  has  a  stamp  upon  the  top. 

2.  Panis  ^adilis.  Bread  distri- 
buted gratutonsly  to  the  people, 
from  the  top  of  n 
flight  of  steps,  as 
a  largess  f^om 
the  emperor. 
For  this  purpose 
flights  of  steps 
were  erected  in 
different  parts  of 
the  city  contij^u- 
ous  to  the  bakers' 
ihops,  and  each  person  who  had  ob- 
tained  a  billet  or  older  (lessrra)  as> 
cended  the  steps  in  torn,  and  there 
received  the  donation  from  the  dis- 
tributing officer  in  change  for  his 
ticket;  the  plan  being  adopted  as  a 
means  of  preventing  Ikinda  and  mob* 
biqg,  bj  mj  admirong  the  reeipionti 
to  come  up  m  regolar  order*  and  one 


by  one.  ( Prudent  in  Hymtn.  i.  584. 
Id.  it  984.  Cod.  Theodoa.  14.  17.  S. 
and  4.)    The  whole  process  is  shown 

by  the  illustration,  from  a  medal  of 
Nervn ;  on  the  left  hand  sits  the  em- 
peror iu  person  upon  a  curule  chair 
placed  on  the  top  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form {ftug^eMtum) ;  in  front  of  htm  la 
the  relievmg  officer  giving  the  bread 
to  a  citizen  ascending  the  steps,  while 
another  figure  behind  him  holds  up 
for  the  emperor  8  inspection  the  billet 
containing  the  order  huded  in  by 
the  recipient 

PANTOMI'MUS  (rratnS^tios).  A 
word  first  used  in  Italy  about  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  designate  a  per> 
former  on  tha  stage,  corresponding 
with  the  ballet  or  opera  dancer  of  the 
preaent  dqr»  who  repreiented  a  part 


by  dancing  and  dumb  show,  or,  as 
the  term  implies,  by  all  sorts  of  con* 
ventional  signs  and  mimic  gestures, 
without  the  aid  of  the  voice ;  thus 
constituting  a  diatinet  daw  flrom  the 
actor  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  He  wore 
a  mask,  and  was  dressed  in  a  costume 
appropriate  to  the  cliaracter  imper- 
sonated, but  studiowily  designed  with 
the  view  of  exhibiting  bis  personal 
beanty  and  bodily  development  to 
the  greatest  advantage  (though  often 
indelicately  scanty,  according  to  our 
notions  of  propriety);  considering 
that  love  stories  and  bacchanalian 
«Dd  mytiwlogical  sniijeela  fhmiahed 
tilt  majority  of  characters  for  the 
eiereiae  of  his  art  Hence  the  scan* 
3  p 
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dal  and  corruption  of  morals  super- 
indaced  by  the  ballet  dancers  of 
Rone  compelled  tereral  of  the  em|>e- 
ron  to  banish  them  at  various  periods 
from  Italy.  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  7.  Suet. 
Aug.  45.  Aero,  Ifi.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  14. 
xiii.  25.  Plia.  Pauey.  xlvi.  4.  Cassio- 
dor.  Var,  Bp,  i  20.)  The  paintings 
of  Pompeii  exhibit  nomerons  ex- 
amples of  this  class  of  stage  perform- 
ers, from  one  of  which  the  annexed 
illnstration  is  copied  ;  all  more  or 
less  bearing  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  preoedmgaoooimt ;  yet  proving 
hy  the  originality  and  grace  with 
which  the  groups  are  composed,  the 
variety  of  the  poses,  the  display  of 
muscaiar  power  exhibited  in  the  atti- 
tiidei»  and  the  animal  heanty  in  re- 
•peet  bodily  form  which  distin- 
gnishes  the  performers,  that  the 
ancient  Italians,  or  the  Greek  artistes 
employed  by  them,  far  excelled,  in 
professional  dexterity  and  graceful- 
nem  (ita  moet  eMentud  reqiuriteX  the 
dancers  of  the  operatio  hallet  in 
modem  times. 

PANUCEL'LIUM.  This  word 
is  written  in  seven  different  wavs  ;  as 
vncertain  aa  the  meaning  attaehed  to 
it  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  a  spool 
or  ftohbin ;  Others,  a  shuttle  with  the 
bobbin  inserted,  like  the  example  s. 
Alveolus.  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  1 14, 
Compare  Isidor.  Orig,  xxix.  7. 

PAPn/IO.  In  its  primary  sense» 
a  butterfly  ;  whence  the 
transferred  to  a  mi- 
litary tent,  either 
beoaose  the  car- 
tains  with  which  it 
wu  dosed  in  front, 
when  set  open,  were 
fastened  up  at  the 
sides  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present 
an  appearance  like 
the  wings  of  a  but- 
terfly, as  observable 
in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  the  00* 
lomn  of  Tn\)an ;  or,  possihij,  he- 
it  was  made  of  richer  mata- 


rials  and  more  varied  colours  than 
the  common  tent  (^Utitoniwi).  Lam- 
prid.  Akr,  Sev,  51.  Spart  Peaeam. 
1 1 .  \'ep.  Afii  i.  3. 

PAU'ADA.  Believed  to  be  a 
Gaulish  word,  indicating  either  an 
awning  over  the  deck  of  a  vessel  ; 
or,  whieh  seems  more  probable,  a 
private  and  state  cabin  for  the  ose  of 
persons  of  wealth  or  distinction. 
Auson.  Efi.  V.  27.  Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  12. 
Jal.  Arch^oluyie  Navale^  vol.  ii.  p  .362. 

PARAGAU'DA  or  PAH  AG  A  L'- 
DIS.  An  ornamental  band  of  gold, 
or  of  coloured 
silk  decorated 
with  golden  em- 
broidery,  sewn 
on  to  the  tunic ; 
whence  tlie  gar- 
ment itself  so 
decorated  is  also 
designated  by 
the  same  term. 
It  appears  to 
have  been  a 
fashion  intro- 
duced under  the 
empire,  as  a  sort 
of  aabstitttte  for  the  more  ancient 
davua^  as  the  word  only  occurs 
amongst  the  writers  of  that  perit>d  ; 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
monolorist  dUoris,  triioru,  pcntalorig, 
according  to  the  nimiber  of  buids, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five. 


(Vopisc.  Aurel.  46.  Impp.  Grat,  Va- 
lent.  et  Theodos.  Coi  }\:  8.  2.) 
The  annexed  figure,  from  an  ancient 
Roman  fresco  discovered  near  the 
chnroh  of  St  John  in  Latersn  at 
Rome,  is  introduced  as  affofding  a 
notion,  and  probable  8peeimen»  of  the 
ornament  in  question. 

PARAS'TAS,  PARAS'TATA. 
PARASTATICA  {wap€urr4s, 
ard-niSf  v-apcKrrarur^).  A  foil  OOlanm 
or  pilaster^  used  to  decorate  the  angu- 
lar terminations  of  a  square  building, 
where  it  has  two  faces,  as  in  the 
annexed  example  of  the  temple  of 
Paadrosns  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
panuku  is  seen  behind  the  last  figars 
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oil  the  extreme  left ;  or  jilaee<l  against 
the  walls  of  the  cell  (ceiia ),  with  one 


flal  face  to  correspond  with  the  oppo- 
site column  which  supports  the  en- 
tablature of  the  GoloDoade.  Vitruv. 
V.  1. 

PARAZCyNIUM  (vopoC^ioir). 
A  short  sword,  attached  to  a  helt 

round  tlu"  waist  (clnc- 
torium),  as  exhibited 
by  the  uunexed  figure, 
and  worn  at  the  left 
•ide  hj  the  trihunes 
and  foperior  officers  of 
the  Roman  armies, 
more  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tiDCtion  than  for  actual 
oee  (Bfiit.  xiv.  SS. 
August  DkiL  Antiq, 
2.  and  wood-cuts  g. 
Legatus  and  Palu- 
i>am£ntum)  ;  whereas 
the  glaive  of  the  com- 
mon aoldier  (gladhu) 
was  suspended  from  a  shoulder  band 
(JxiUeus),  and  hung  at  the  right  side 
(wood-cut  8.  Leg  I  ON  A  Ru). 

PAR'IES (tmxoO-  ini* ^ 
Amms,  or  other  ediftee,  contradis- 
tinguished from  murus^  the  wall  of  a 
town.  These  were  made  of  various 
materials,  and  constructed  in  many 
dtffereut  wayb ;  amongst  which  the 
Mlowtng  are  distinguished  :  — 


1 .  Paries  craticius.  A  wall  made 
of  canes  and  hurdles,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  clay,  something  like  our 
lath  and  phuter  ;  used  hi  earljr  thnea 
for  an  external  wall,  and  subsequently 
for  a  partition  in  the  interior  of 
a  house.  VitruT.  iL  8.  10.  PaUad. 
i.  9.  2. 

8.  Paries  /onmaceus,  A  kind  of 
walling  now  termed  pise,  made  of 

very  stiff  clay,  rammed  in  between 

moulds  as  it  is  carried  up,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  at  the  present 
day  iu  France,  and  iu  ancient  times 
amongat  the  Inhabitant!  of  AlHca, 
Spain,  and  the  southern  parte  of 
Italy.    Plin.  IJ.  N.  xxxiv.  4S. 

ti.  Piiru's  htteririus.  A  wall  made 
of  bricks ;  which  was  constructed  in 
many  diffisront  patterna,  aa  the  art  of 
building  progressed  and  declined. 
When  the  arts  were  in  the  grealeit 
perfection,  the  bricks  used  were  very 
large  and  thin,  and  of  considerable 
size,  resembling  our  tiles  (see 
LAxnnX  and  were  laid  in  regular 
even  eonrses  throoghout  During 
the  intermediate  periods  the  bricks 
diminished  in  surface,  but  increased 
in  thickness ;  and  the  walls  were 
commonl J  eooitnieled  with  n  mixtore 


of  ditferent  sized  bricks  laid  in  alter- 
nate courses,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing pattern  to  the  eye,  although  it 
was  frequently  concealed  by  a  coating 
of  stooco  laid  over  it,  of  which  the 
annexed  example,  representing  the 
structure  employed  in  the  entrance 
gate  to  Pompeii,  will  afford  a  distinct 
notion.  It  shows  the  admixture  of 
thiek  and  thin  bfieka,  aa  well  as  the 
3  p  2 
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external  cement  still  remaining  on 
some  part  of  it,  which  has  been  di- 
Tided  into  rastie  work  to  imitate  a 
stone  walL  During  the  decadence 
the  bricks  were  smaller  and  thicker, 
like  the  largest  ones  in  the  example, 
and  frequently  of  irregular  sizes. 
Cat.  B,  C  iL  15.  Yitmy.  iL  8.  16. 

4.  The  dilbreiit  methods  adopted 
in  Ibrming  walls  of  stone  are  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  «.  Cjbhuiti- 
Cius  and  Stritctura. 

5.  Paries  soiidus.  (Cic.  Top.  4.)  A 
bkmk  wall,  wifhoat  any  opening  in  it, 
as  contradistinguished  flrom 

6.  Paries  fomicatus.  A  wall  per- 
forated with  arched  openings,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  representing 
part  of  the  Imperial  palace  on  the 


very  strongly  made  upon  a  frame- 
work of  iron.    The  annexed  example 


Fdatme  hill.    The  olgeet  of  this 

was  to  save  consumption  of  material 
without  diminishing  solidity  by  the 
lightness  thus  given  to  the  entire 
structure.    Cic  Tap.  4. 

7.  IVrteceMaiiMti.  The  eommon 
or  pari^im  wall  between  two  contigu- 
ous edifices,  which  was  common  to 
both  of  them.  Cic  Top,  Lc»  Ov. 
Met.  iv.  66. 

8.  Poms  iMtergericius  or  intaye- 
rhtu.  (Pihi.  H.N.  mr.  49,  fla- 
tus, 8.  V.)   Same  as  the  preceding. 

9.  Paries  directvs.  A  wall  of  par- 
tition within  an  edifice,  separating 
one  chamber  from  another.    Cic.  /.  c. 

PARMA  («^>.  The  shield 
used  by  the  light-armed  troops  {ve- 
Htesy  Li  v.  xxxi.  35.)  and  the  cavalry 
{equiteSf  Liv.  ii.  20.)  of  the  Roman 
army.  It  was  circolar  in  form 
(Varro,  ap.  Non.  «.  Velei,  p.  552.), 
nbont  three  feet  in  diameter  (lav. 
zzxriiL  81.  Polyh.  vi.  82.  19.^  and 


is  copied  fnm  m  bas-relief  hi  terrn- 
cotta ;   and  correiponds  in  every 

particular  of  form  and  ornament 
with  the  shields  of  the  equestrian 
gladiators  at  p.  264.  «.  £<2UE8,  10. 

2.  Parma  Thneidiea,  The  Thra- 
eian  shield*  or  tiie  shield  need  by 
gladiators  of  the  .  ^ 
class  termed  ' 
Thracians(  TTira- 
cea).  This  was 
not  roondt  lihe 
the  Roman  par- 
ma,  but  resembled 
the  scutum  in 
form,  with  the 
only  exception 
of  being  smaller  v 
as  well  as  shorts 
er,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, which  represents  a  Thracian 
gladiator  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 
Henee  it  is  that  Ifartial  styles  it 
pumilionis  scutum  (xiv.  213.).  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii-  45.  Fabretti,  CoL  2V. 
p.  267.  and  Pkltast.?:. 

3.  The  small  round  piece  of  board 
placed  under  the  tenl  hole  of  a  pair 


of  bellows,  which  opens  to  admit  the 
air,  as  it  is  drawn  in,  bnt  elosea 

against  the  aperture  immediatdj 
that  the  sides  of  the  bellows  are 
pressed  together,  and  thus  compt^ls 
the  wind  to  make  ao  exit  through 
the  pipe  at  the  noaile.  Anson.  Jfe- 
«0flL869. 
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PARMA'TUS.  Armed  with  the 
■bieU  termed 
cially  charac- 
teristic of  the 
Roman  caval- 
ry and  light- 
srmed  troops. 
(Lir.  IT.  88.) 
The  annexed 
example,  from 
a  bas-relief 
in  terra-cotta, 
comparedwidi 
the  illustra- 
tion  «.  Cltpf- 
ATU8,  will  iitronl  a  notion  of  the  dif- 
ference in  comparative  size  and  cha- 
ncier between  the  Roman  parma 
and  the  Greek  elipem,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  presented  by  the 
men  who  bore  them  respectively. 

PAR'MULA.  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  7. 
10.)  DiminutiTe  of  Pabma;  but 
there  ii  no  eridenoe  that  the  diminn- 
tive  denotes  any  distinct  variety. 

PARMULA'RIUS.  a  gladiator, 
of  the  class  called  Thracians  {Thra- 
ce*) \  and  so  designated  because  he 
was  armed  with  the  Thracian 
as  explained  and  iUnatrated 
2.  Suet.  Dom.  40. 

PAH'OCHUS  i-napoxos).  An  otii- 
cer  appointed  to  every  station  through- 
oot  the  Roman  provineet,  who  for  a 
oertahi  ttipend,  fixed  by  the  elate, 
undertook  to  lodge  and  entertain  am- 
bassadors, magistrates,  and  persons 
travelling  on  public  business.  Cic. 
AU,  xiiL  2.  Hor.  Sat.  L  5.  46. 

PAROPSISor  PARAP8I8  {mtp- 
a^i^).  A  term  adopted  fmat  the 
Greeks,  and  used  by  them,  as  well 
as  the  Romans,  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  side-dish  is  with 
na ;  nnder  whieb  the  dieh  itaelf  ia 
aometimes  implied,  at  others  the 
yiands  contained  in  it.  while  at  others 
both  the  dish  and  its  c«)ntents  are  in- 
cluded. The  paropsts  was  employed 
for  ienring  up  the  smaller  and  more 
esqidaile  portkma  of  a  meal,  like 
a  French  entrte;  and  was  made  of 
earthenware,  bronxe,  or  the  preeious 


ian oonao, 
«.  rABMl, 


metals ;  but  though  the  Latin  pas- 
sages in  whieb  tro  word  oeenrs  do 

not  afford  any  express  indieation  of 
the  precise  form  of  the  vessel,  we 
collect  from  Alciphron,  that  it  was  a 
deep  bowl  with  a  wide  top,  such  as 
we  ooneeiTe  nnder  the  name  of  ewpi 
foit  he  designalee  the  Tessel  need  by 
thimble-riggers  by  the  name  par* 
cpsis,  for  which  the  more  usual 
Latin  name  is  Acktaih  li  m.  The 
illustration  introduced  under  that 
word  may  eonseqnently  be  received 
also  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the 
paropsis.  Chans,  i,  82.  Juv.  iii. 
142.  Mart.  xi.  27.  Pet.  Sat.  '^4.  2. 
Lip.  JJiff.  32.  220.  Alciphron.  £pist. 
iii.  80. 

PAS'CEOLUS    (^inimKof  and 

ipdffKaXos).  A  bag  or  pouch,  mad<' 
of  leather,  and  employed  for  carry- 
ing money,  clothes,  &c.  Non.  s,  v, 
p.  151.  Plant.  Bud,  y.  2.  27.  Lncil. 
Sat  xiii.  6.  Gerlaeh* 

PASTIL'LUS  (rpoxitntos).  A 
small  round  ball  of  flour  or  other  in- 
gredients ;  but  more  especially  a  pill 
or  pastik  of  medicinal  and  odoriferous 
powder,  whieb  was  chewed  to  imparl 
sweetness  to  the  breath,  or  employed 
generally  for  the  i)nrpose  of  diffusing 
an  agreeable  odour.  Piin.  H,N. 
xiii.  43.  Uor.  SaL  I  2.  27. 

PASTINA'TIO.  The  act  of  pre. 
paring  the  soil  of  a  Tineyaid  bj 
digging  and  trenching  for  plant- 
ing young  vines  with  thd  pastinum. 
Columell.  iii.  12.  6.  Compare  iii. 
13. }  thence  the  grouud  so  prepared. 
Id.  xi.  9. 

PASTINA'TOR.      A  labourer 

who  trenches  the  soil  of  a  vineyard, 
and  plants  the  younp  vines  with  a 
pastinum,    Columell.  iii*  13.  12. 

PASTINUM.  A  partienhv  kind 
of  liiMIs  employed  for  planting  young 
vines,  consisting  of  a  long  stick  w  ith 
two  prongs  at  the  end,  between 
which  the  young  shoot  was  held,  as 
in  a  forceps,  and  by  this  means  de» 
presasd  into  the  groond  to  the  depth 
required.  (ColomeU.  iii.  18.  1.  and 
6.  Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  Id.)  An  in- 
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fltminent  of  the  same  kind,  called 
trivella  hy  the  Romans,  nnd  rntrcia 
by  the  Ttiscaus,  is  still  employed  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  Italy. 

2.  Groand  prepared  by  digging 
and  trenching  for  the  planting  of 
young  vines  with  the  above  imple- 
ment (Pallad. /'V/;.  1>.  11.);  and  the 
act  of  doing  so  (Id.  Jan.  10.  1.). 

PASTOPH'ORUS  (inffTo<p6pos). 
A  member  belong- 
in;?  to  a  certain 
order  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood, 
called  pattapkoH, 
because  they  car- 
ried the  images 
of  their  deities 
through  the  public 
streets  in  a  small 
case  or  shrine 
(TrafrT<5s,  thalamus. 
Plin.  H.N.  viii. 
71.),  stopping  at  intervals  to  kneel 
dowu,  while  they  displayed  the  image 
ease  before  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  charitable  donations  from 
the  multitude ;  all  which  particulars 
are  apparent  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  an  Egyptian  statue,  re- 
presenting one  of  these  mendicant 
priests.  Apat  Mti,  zL  pp.  250. 
26a  262. 

PASTOR  (i/ouf/'O.  A  general 
term  tor  any  one  who  attends  to  the 
pasturing  and  feeding  of  any  kind  of 
live  stock  (Varro,  J?,  il.  li  la  Hor. 
Od.  iii.  29.  21.) ;  eonsequently,  in- 
cluding the  C(}jtrftrius,  ojtilio,  and 
bubulcus ;  though,  in  some  instances, 
the  word  is  specially  applied  to  the 
two  former  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  latter.   Jut.  xL  161. 

2.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
a  person  who  tends  and  feeds  poultry. 
Columell.  viii.  2.  7. 

PATAGIAlllUS.  One  who 
makes,  or,  perhaps,  sells,  paiagia. 
Plant.  Aul.  iii.  5.  3.5. 

P  A  T  A  G  I  A'  r  U  S.  Decorated 
with  a  patatjium,  as  shown  by  the 
followinff  illustration.  Eestus,  «.  v. 
Plant,  Ep,  ii.  2.  49. 


near  iiome. 
p  540. 


PATAGl'UM  (««r«>t»r).  A 

broad  stripe  of 
purple  or  gold 
upon  the  front  of 
a  woman's  tonic, 
similar  to  the 
clnvus  of  the  Other 
sex,  as  shown  by 
the  aimexed  ex- 
ample, from  a 
fresco  punting  in 
the  sepulchre  of 
the  Nasonian  family 
Festus,  «.  V.  ^^on.  s,  v, 

PATEI/LA.  Dhninative  of  Pa- 
TINA ;  consequently,  resembling  that 
vessel  in  form,  with  the  exception  of 
being  smaller  or  shallower.  It  was 
used  in  the  kitcheu  as  a  cooking 
utensil  ^Mart.  v.  78,  Varro,  up. 
Prisa  vl  681.),  and  in  the  dining- 
room  as  a  dish  for  the  viands  htooght 
to  table  (Mart.  xiii.  81.  Juv.  v.  85.). 
The  ordinary  kinds  were  made  of 
earthenware,  the  more  costly  of  metal 
and  elaborate  workmanship  ;  and  also 
of  different  relative  sizes,  conformable 
to  the  use  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended ;  hence  we  find  the  word, 
though  itself  a  diminutive,  accompa- 
nied with  epithets  descriptive  of  very 
different  dimensloiiss  as,  erwuo,  aio. 
dica,  lata,  grcmdU.  Juv.  /.  c.  Hor.  Ep. 
i.  5.2.  Mart. /.  c.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4.21. 

2,  Patella  Cttmana.  A  dish  of  the 
nature  last  described,  but  made  of 
eartfaenwan^  and  oonaeqiiettay  of  a 
common  deseription.  Mart  zIt. 
114.  Compare  Juv.  vi.  343. 

3.  A  dish  of  the  form  and  character 
above  described,  in  which  solid  viands 
were  offered  as  a  feast  to  the  gods,  as 
contradistingnished  ttom  the  Mlera, 
which  held  liqoids  onljr.  (Festus. 
»,v,  Varro,  ap.  Non.  g.  v.  p.  544.) 
A  person  would  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  irreligious  who  appropri- 
ated one  of  these  didies  to  the  ser> 
vice  of  hia  own  diimer  table.  CSc 

Fin.  ii.  7. 

P  AT  ELL  A' R  II,  sc.  Dii.  A 
term  of  derision  applied  to  the  gods 
by  certain  wits  of  irreverent  dispo- 
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sHions,  supirostod  by  the  iniaj»o<;  of 
the  various  deities  which  were  en- 
chased opon  the  dishes  (patella)  em- 
ployed TOT  holduig  the  Tiands  pre- 
sented to  them  at  their  feists.  Plant. 
Cisl.  ii.  1.  4(}.  Compare  Cic.  Verr. 
\v.  21.  22.  Becker,  Quatt,  PiauL 
p.  50. 

PATFNA  (^drpny  A  manger 
Ibr  horses,  made  of  marUe,  stone,  or 

wood,  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  compartments  or  cribs  (/o- 
cuit),  like  the  annexed  example,  re- 


presenting  the  interior  of  an  ancient 
stable  in  the  bay  of  Centorbi  in 
Sicily,  which  is  divided  Into  square 
teoemng  troughs,  piecisely  as  di- 
reeted  bj  Vegetint  (  Kd  it  S8.  a.). 
2.  See  Patina. 

PAT' ERA  (0taA»?).  A  shallow 
circular  vessel,  like  our  sducrr,  em- 
ployed for  containing  liquids,  not 
solids,  thst  is,  as  a  dnnking,  not  an 


eating  utensil  (Becker,  Qufrst  Plant. 
p.  50. );  but  more  especially  used  to 
receive  the  wine  with  which  a  liba- 
tion was  nuMle,  by  pouring  it  from 
the  paieta  orer  the  head  of  the  vie- 
ttm,  or  on  to  the  altar  (wood-cnt  v. 
Spoitdaitles).  The  common  quali- 
ties were  made  of  earthenware,  the 
more  costly  of  bronze,  silver,  aud 
slso  goUt  highly  and  elaborately  of- 
nanented  i  sometnnes  with  a  huidle. 


hul  niore  usually  plain.  The  illus- 
tration utTords  u  specimen  of  both 
kinds,  from  originals  in  hronae  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii;  and  represented 
in  front  and  profile,  in  order  to  show 
the  circumference  and  depth  of  the 
vesseL  Varro,  L.L.  v.  122.  Macrob. 
Sat  T.  21.  Virg.  ^n.  i.  789.  Or. 
Met  iz.  160. 

PATIBULA'TUS.  Fastened  to 
the  jKit  'thulum  as  a  punishment.  Plant. 
Mtl.  ii.  4.  7.  Apul.  Met.  iv.  p.  70. 
where  paiibulua  is  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

PATIB'ULUM.  An  instrument 
of  punishment  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  fork,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
neck  of  slaves  aud  cruninals,  with  the 
two  prongs  projecting  in  front,  to 
which  their  hands  were  tied  up,  and 
in  that  condition  flogged  thron<:h  the 
city.  (Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  7.)  'I'hc  il- 
lustration 8.  FiiRCA,  5.  will  afford  a 
clear  notion  of  the  contrivance  in 
question,  although  it  is  there  used  only 
as  a  machine  for  carrying  burdens. 

2.  A  cross  or  gallows ;  probably  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  X,  forming  a 
double  furcUf  like  that  on  which  St. 
Peter  was  eraeified.  Sallnst  Fro^ni. 
ap,  Non.  «.  V.  p.  366.  Senec.  Cms. 
ad  Marc.  SO.  ApuL  Afst  vi.  pp. 
130,  131. 

3.  A  fastening  for  a  door,  probably 
made  with  two  prongs  to  fit  into  a 
hasp.  Titinn.  ap,  Non.  L  e. 

4.  A  wooden  peg,  with  two  prongs 
for  fastening  down  the  layers  of  a 
vine.    PI  in.  H.  N.  xvii.  35.  §  27. 

PAT  INA  (A€it<£»T|).  A  Iwwl  or 
basing  somewhat  shallower  than  the 
olio,  but  deeper  than  the  paUm^  as 
will  be  understood  by  comparing  the 
examples  introduced  under  those  two 
words  with  the  annexed  specimen, 
from  an  original  dfsoorered  ui  a 
tomh  at  PMom. 
Tt  was  generally 
made  of  earthen- 
ware, but  some- 
times, though  rarely,  of  metal  ;  fre- 
quently had  a  lid  (cnsrevAon)  to  cover 
it;  and  was  osed  for  a  great  many 
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purposes,  more  especially  in  culinary 
and  pharmaceutical  operations,  as 
well  as  for  bringing  to  table  ragouts, 
stews,  and  such  eatables  as  were 
served  with  gravy,  for  which  the 
form  described  would  be  particularly 
appropriate.  Plaut.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  51. 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxiii.  33.  Phtedr.  xxvi. 
3.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  43. 

PAUSA'RIUS.  (Senec.  Ep.  56.) 
The  officer  who  gave  out  the  chaunt 
(celetisma)j  and  beat  the  time,  by 
which  the  rowers  kept  their  stroke  ; 
also  styled  Hortator,  where  an 
illustration  is  given. 

PAVrCULA.  A  rammer  for 
beating  down,  and  consolidating  the 
flooring  of  a  room,  or  other  area. 
Cato,  R.  n.  91.  Columell.  i.  6.  2. 
Id.  ii.  20.  1.  Compare  Fistdca. 

PAVIMENTA'TUS.  Laid  with 
an  artificial  flooring  or  pavement. 
Cic  Dom.  44.  Id.  Q.  Fr.  iiL  1.  1. 

PAVIMEN'TUM  (l^«a^y,  Joirc- 
hov).  Strictly,  a  flooring  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  brick,  tile,  stone, 
and  shells  set  in  a  bed  of  cement,  and 
consolidated  by  beating  down  with  a 
rammer  {pauicula)^  which  gave  rise 
to  the  name  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  61. 
Cato,  R.  R.  xviii.  7.);  though  it  was 
thence  transferred,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  to  any  kind  of  artificial  floor- 
ing, even  of  the  most  choice  and  ela- 
borate workmanship,  like  those  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  27.  Suet  Aug.  72.), 
or  of  wood  (Vitruv.  vii.  1.  2.). 

2.  Pavimentum  sectile.  A  flooring 
composed  of  pieces  of  different  co- 
loured marbles,  cut  (secta)  into  sets 
of  regular  form  and  size,  so  that, 
when  joined  together,  the  whole  con- 
stituted an  ornamental  design  or  pat- 
tern, as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
specimen,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  pavement  still  remaining 
in  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme  at  Rome ;  the  objects  at  the 
top  show  the  different  forms  of  the 
pieces  with  which  it  is  composed ; 
the  triangular  ones,  a  and  b,  consist 
of  serpentine  and  pahmbino  respec- 


porpbyry.  VitruT.  vii.  1.  4.  Sact- 
Jul.  46. 

3.  Pavimentum  tessellatum^  or  tesse- 
ris  stntctum.  A  flooring  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sectUia^  and  also  of  an 
ornamental  character,  composed  of 
coloured  marbles,  but  of  which  the 
component  parts  were  cut  into  regular 
dies,  without  the  admixture  of  other 
forms,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 


showing  part  of  a  pavement  in  the 
Thermal  of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  (Vi- 
truv. L  c.  Suet  /.  c.)  Square  dies 
(tesscUft^  tessera")  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  making  other  kinds  of 
mosaic  pavements,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing specimen  ;  but  in  that  case  they 
were  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  less 
precise  in  their  angles. 

4.  Pavimentum  vermiculatum.  A 
mosaic  flooring  or  pavement,  repre- 
senting natural  objects,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  in  their  real  forms 
and  colours,  as  in  a  picture.  It  was 
composed  with  small  pieces  of  diffe- 
rent coloured  marbles,  inlaid  in  a  bed 
of  very  strong  cement,  the  colours 
and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  being 
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selected  and  disposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner OS  to  imitate  the  object  designed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  pictorial 
eflFect  The  dies,  however,  were  not 
laid  in  a  regular  succession  of  parallel 
lines,  nor  all  exactly  square,  as  in 
the  last  example  (the  Us8ellatum\  but 
they  followed  the  sweep  and  undula- 
tion in  the  contours  and  colours  of 
the  object  represented,  which,  when 
viewed  at  a  little  distance,  produces  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  wreathing 
and  twisting  of  a  cluster  of  worms 
(vermes)^    and  thus   suggested  the 


name.  The  illustration,  which  is 
copied  from  the  fragment  of  an  an- 
cient vermiculated  pavement,  will 
afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  this  ap- 
pearance, though  it  is  not  so  forcibly 
expressed  as  in  the  original,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  colour, 
and  the  diminutive  scale  of  the  | 
drawing.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  1.  Lu- 
cU.  ap.  Cic.  Or.  iii.  43. 

5.  Pavimentum  scalpturatum.  An 
ornamental  flooring  or  pavement  on 
which  the  design  is  produced  by  en- 
graving {scalptura\  and,  perhaps, 
inlaying  ;  but,  as  the  name  implies, 
by  a  diiOferent  process,  or  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  from  either  of  the  kinds 
already  described.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXX vi.  61.)  The  fragment  of  the 
marble  floor,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  which  originally 
formed  the  pavement  to  the  temple 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  had  a 
complete  map  of  the  cit^'  engraved 
upon  it  (a  specimen  of  which  is  intro- 
duced at  p.  344.  8.  Ichnograpbia), 
affords  an  undoubted  instance  of  the 
pavimentum  scalpturatiim  in  its  sim- 


plest and   least  ornamental  stylet 
though  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  liomaiis  carried  this  style  of  de- 
I  corative  art  to  much  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  conducted  it  upon  a  princi- 
ple similar  to  that  followed  in  the 
.  Diiomo  of  Siena,  where  the  effect  of 
j  a  finished  cartoon  is  produced  on  the 
I  pavement,  by  inserting  pieces  of  grey 
I  marble  for  the  half  tints  into  white, 
then  hatching  across  both  with  the 
chisel,  and  filling  in  the  incisiona 
I  with  black  mastic  for  the  shade,  bo 
that  the  design  approaches  to  the  per- 


fection of  a  finished  chalk  drawing. 
This  effect  will  be  readily  conceived 
from  the  annexed  specimen,  which 
presents  a  facsimile,  though  on  a  very 
reduced  scale,  of  one  of  the  groups 
designed  by  the  artist  Beccafiume. 

6.  Pavimentum  testaceum.  A 
flooring  made  of  broken  pottery 
(testa).  (Pallad.  i.  19.  1.  lb.  40. 
2.)    Same  as  No.  1. 

PAVON  A'CEUM,  sc.  opus  or  tec- 
tum. A  method  of  laying  tiles  of 
brick  or  marble,  similar  to  what  is 
i  seen  upon  the  roofs  of  old  houses  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in 
which  the  tiles  are  rounded  at  one 
end,  so  that  in  overlapping  each 
other  they  present  an  appearance 

"^^^^ 

like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail, 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  exam- 
3  Q 
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pie,  from  a  marble  fragment  exca- 
vated in  the  Foram  of  Tnjan.  Plio. 
II.  N.  xxxvi.  44. 

PAXIL'LUS  {ifd<T<T(xXos).  Any 
small  sharp  pointed  piece  of  wood  ; 
as  a  peg  for  banging  things  upon 
(Varro,  ap.  Non.  «.  v,  p.  153. ) ;  for 
•npiMirCiiig  a  shelf  (Columell.  Tiii. 
8.  3.) ;  a  dOMt  for  planting  (U.  It. 

16.  3.). 

PEC'TEN  (icT«i's).  A  comb  for 
the  hair,  made  of  box  wood  (Mart. 
ziT.  85.  Or.  Met  vt,  811.)t  or  iTory 
(Claud.  JVapf.  Hmiot.  €t  Mar,  102.). 
The  illustration  rcpretentt  a  mall- 


toothed  comb  {dento  dente.  TibulL  i. 
9.  68.),  flrom  an  original  of  ancient 
workmanship,  made  of  box-wood, 
and  having  a  bar  of  ivory  inlaid  with 
a  pattern  in  gold,  placed  aeron  the 
beck,  between  the  two  rows  of  teeth, 
which  are  cut  extremely  fine  and 
even.  The  large-toothed  comb  (rarus 
pecten)  was  likewise  emploved  in 
nair-entting  to  place  under  tae  aeii- 
sors,  in  older  to  prevent  them  from 
clipping  too  doee.  Plant  Capi,  il 
8.  18. 

2.  {KfpKis),  An  instrument  with 
teeth  like  a  eomb,  employed  by  the 
ancient  weavers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  "reed,"  "lay,"  or  "bat- 
ten "  of  our  own  times  ;  viz.  to  run 
the  threads  of  the  web  close  toge- 
ther, by  inserting  its  teeth  between 
the  thrnds  of  the  warp,  and  pressing 


I 


the  comb  up  or  down,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  web  was 


intended  to  be  driven.  (Ov.  MeL 
vi.  58.  Viiig.  vii  14.)  The 

example  represents  an  Egyptian  mi-  ^ 
plement  of  this  description,  from  an 
original  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebea, 
and  now  preserved  in  the   British  | 
Museom. 

3.  An  iron-toothed  bmsh,  set  widi 
a  number  of  crooked  pins  (pcctmit 
unci.  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  3S2.),  em-  | 
ployed  for  carding  wool  or  flax. 
Plin.  H,  N.  xi.  27. 

4.  A  kojfmaker^t  rake,  which  bad  | 
the  teeth  set  wide  apart ;  ranu peden.  \ 
Ov.  Bern.  Am.  192. 

5.  An  iron  instrument,  with  teeth 
like  a  comb,  employed  at  harvest  in 
some  parts  of  aneient  Italy  and 
Gaul,  instead  of  the  reaping  hook 
(fulx),  to  nick  off  the  ears  of  standing 
corn,  as  well  as  other  grain,  close 
under  the  neck,  without  cutting  the 
stalk.  Columell.  ii.  20.  3.  PUn. 
H,N,  zriiL  78.  Compare  Fauc 
Denticulata  and  Mbboa. 

6.  A  contrivance  employed  ftn- 
striking  the  chords  of  a  stringed  in- 
strument (Virg.  ^n.  vi.  647.  Jnv. 
vL  388.)  It  was -either  the  same  as 
the  Plbctbum  (which  see) ;  or,  as 
the  other  senses  of  the  word  seem  to 
indicate,  a  more  complicated  imple- 
ment, with  several  teeth,  instead  of  a 
single  stick  i  but  we  know  of  no 
authorities*  either  written  or  demon- 
strative, to  establish  that  conjectnra. 

7.  A  particular  figure  in  a  dance, 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
Stat  ildL  ii.  159. 

PECTORA'LE  (HtuBmpdm^, 
9io<p6\a^,  yC€AMf),  Strictly,  the  front 
plate  of  a  cuirass  (represented  by  the 
left-hand  figure  in  the  illustration  ), 
which  covered  the  chest  and  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  bdng  fhstened 
by  straps  over  the  shoulders,  and 
buckles  or  hinges  do^n  the  sides  to 
another  plate,  which  protected  the 
back,  and  is  represented  by  the 
right-hand  figure  in  the  illustration  ; 
though  the  word  is  also  osed  for  the 
entire  cuirass.  (Varro^  L.  L.  v. 
U6.  Plin.  xxziv.  18.  Polyh. 
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vL  23. )  The  Greeks  applied  the 
term  yva\o¥  to  each  of  these  plates, 


the  baek  one  m  weD  m  dia  front ;  bat 

the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have 
disting:uishcd  the  former  by  any 
special  name. 

PECUA'RIDS.  A  Roman  gra- 
aet  opoo  B  Tery  extoishre  Male, 
who  farmed  the  public  pastures,  upon 
which  he  raised  and  grazed  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  6. 
Liv.  X.  23.  Compare  Varro,  R.  R. 
iiL  1.8. 

PEiyiCA  A  general 

tenn  for  any  snare  or  gin  by  which 
birds  and  wild  animals  are  caught  by 
the  leg  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  307.  Liv. 
xxl  36.)$  and  tometimes  applied 
to  a  ftCler  for  men  (Plam.  Am. 
iii.  1.  11.). 

2.  IVilira  (leiitata  (-Ko^dypcL,  iroSo- 
arpdSrj).  A  particular  kind  of  trap, 
employed  by  the  ancient  hontimen 
fir  taking  wild  deer  (Grat  Cyiug, 
9S.X  an  aecoont  of  which  is  given  by 
Xenophon  (Q/nefi.  ix.  12—20.  Cy- 
rop.  i.  6.  28.),  and  Pollux  (v.  32— 
34.).  It  consisted  of  a  circohir 
wooden  frame,  let  roond  with  teeth 
of  wood  and  iron,  within  which  a  slip 
noose  was  fitted,  m  ith  a  heavy  log  of 
wood  attached  to  its  opposite  extre- 
mity. The  trap  was  set  in  a  hole 
dog  for  the  porpoae,  and  eorered 
over  with  earth,  and  the  log  con- 
cealed in  another  one  at  a  little  dis- 
tance off.  When  the  stag  trod  on 
the  trap,  the  spikes  pricked  his  foot, 
which  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
leg  with  a  jerk,  and  thna  npeet  the 
trap.  That  action  flipped  the  noose 
on  to  his  fo<it,  and  consequently  fixed 
the  dog  to  hia  leg,  which  by  trailing 


ulung  the  ground,  displacing  stones, 
and  marking  the  eaiih  atong  the 
coune  taken  in  hia  flight,  put  the 

huntsman  upon  his  track,  whilst  it 
also  niuterially  checked  and  ham- 
jwred  his  speed  ;  for  if  it  got  tixed 
on  a  fix>nt  leg,  it  woold  fly  upwards 
with  ererj  bMind,  and  strike  against 
his  breast,  neck,  or  fitce ;  if  on  a  hind 
leg,  it  would  keep  knocking  against 
his  thighs  or  belly  ;  and  sometimes, 
by  getting  wedged  amongst  atones 
or  stomps,  woold  hring  him  np  to  n 
complete  stand-still.  A  trap  veij 
closely  resembling  this  description  is 
used  for  a  similar  pur|>o8e  by  the 
modem  Arabs  (Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Cuttomt  of  AmeiaU  Egifptiana^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  6.),  which  is  supposed  to 
be  an  old  Egj-ptian  invention  ;  so  that 
we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
common  to  several  nations  of  anti- 
quity. 

PEDIS'EQUL     Slaves  of  hoth 

sexes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  their  masters  and  mistresses 
whenever  they  went  abroad.  They 
formed  a  distmct  class,  and  had  pe* 
eoliar  services  of  their  own  to  perform* 
different,  for  instance,  from  the  anU* 
amlmUmes  and  nomenchi  tores,  who 
were  not  pediseijui,  though  they  like- 
wise followed  their  masters  abroad. 
Nepos,  AU,  IS.  Plant  ila.  i.  8.  aS. 

PEDUM  {Kop{nn\,  XayMKKf),  A 
shephenTM  enok,  for  catching  sheep 


and  goats  by  tho  leg  ;  always  repre- 
sented, in  works  of  art,  as  a  simple 
Btidi  hent  into  a  curve  at  one  end,  luio 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  Pom^ 
peian  painting,  where  it  is  carried  by 
Paris,  the  Phrygian  shepherd;  and  in 
this  form  it  is  ascrilx'd  by  poets  and 
artists  to  the  pastoral  deities.  Pan,  the 
Fanna,  and  the  Satjra,  and  to  the 
Mose  who  presided  over  pastoral  or 
comic  poetry,  Thalia.  (Festus,  t'. 
Virg.  IkL  v.  88.  Serv.  ad  L)  An 
3  Q  8 
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implement  of  the  same  description, 
haX  mlMr  ihorter  tnd  aUntter,  was 
■lao  tmplojcd  bj  the  ancient  sports- 
men and  rustics  as  a  throw-stick  for 
casting  at  bares  (Theocr.  /</.  iv.  49. 
▼iL  129.),  from  which  practice  it  re- 
oei^  the  last  of  the  two  Greek 
names  bracketed  abore ;  and  eofise- 
quently  in  \%orks  of  art  it  is  appro- 
priately pi  von  in  that  fonn  to  the 
Centaurs,  who  are  often  represented 
with  a  dead  hare  in  one  hand  and  a 
short  pedum  in  the  other,  to  denote 
the  fondness  which  that  race  was 
supposed  to  eheriah  for  the  sport  of 
hunting. 

PEGM  A  C*^/««).  Literally,  any- 
thing  made  it  boards  joined  together; 

whence,  in  a  special  sense,  a  machine 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  upon  other  occa- 
sions where  pagcauts  were  exhibited, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  representing  any 
sudden  or  mirnculow  ohange  of 
seen 5 0  fft'oct  The  apparatus  was 
made  ot  \vtM>d,  and  so  constructed,  hy 
means  of  springs  aud  weights  in  the 
internal  niaehinery,  that  it  woold 
open  and  shut,  expand  or  contract, 
increa«!e  or  diminish  in  height,  or 
change  of  it^t  lt  into  ;i  fiirm  altogether 
different  from  the  uriginal  one ;  like 
the  oootri ranees  employed  at  our 
theatres  for  prodncing  the  tricks  and 
changes  in  a  pantomime,  of  which 
the  pegma  was  the  prolotvp*  Senec. 
Ep.  Claud.  Mali  'Thcod.  325. 

Phsdr.     7.  7.  Snet  C^ami.  a4. 

In  a  priYate  house,  the  term 
pffTJTt't  wn«!  given  generally  to  several 
pieces  of  lurniture,  as,  the  case  in  an 
atrium  in  wiiicii  the  ancestral  por- 
traits (imagmu  majorum)  were  de- 
posited, a  bookcase,  eapboard*  Ac., 
whether  fixtures  or  not.  Auson. 
Kpigr.  26.  Cic  AtL  IT.  S.  Ulp,  Dig. 

aa.  7.  12. 

PEGMA'RES.  Ghidiaton  intrc 
dnoed  into  the  amiAidieatre  npon  a 

pegma,  which  was  then  made  to 
undergo  some  sudden  change,  such 
as  turning  into  a  den  filled  with  wild 
amongst  which  they  would  be 


precipiuted.  (Suet.  Coi.  26.^  But 
as  the  word  only  ooeara  in  (hia 
sage,  and  the  reading  is  regarded 
doubtful,  the  explanation  of  it  can 
only  be  received  as  a  coigectnral 
probahility. 

PELECraON.  One  of  the  many 
kinds  of  sun-dials  eonstmeted  by  the 
ancients,  supposed  to  have  vseeWed 
the  name  from 
bearing  a  resem- 
blanee  to  the 
form  of  a  **  dove- 
tail "  in  carpentry, 
and  thus  to  be 
derived  from  the 
Greek  word  «• 
Aciriraf,  which  has 
that  signification  ; 
a  conjecture  r«^n- 
Uered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  annexed  example,  pulv 
lished  by  lambeocio  (.^jifiendl  ad  Lib, 
1 V.  Ckmmait  p.  S82.);  the  top  of  which 
is  formed  exactly  like  a  dove-tail. 

PEIJ.EX  (iniAA«uctj).  A  woman 
who  lived  in  a  state  of  immoral  in- 
tereoorse  with  a  married  man,  or 
with  one  who  had  contracted  the 
sort  of  alliance  tenned  cmctthitns 
with  another  female.  Dig.  50.  16. 
144.  Becker,  Gallus, 

PBLLICULA'TUS  Covered 
with  skin  or  leather,  especiaUy  wiA 
reference  to  a 
bottle  or  a  jar  in 
which  fruits,  pre* 
serves,  and  other 
articles  fe(|ntring 
the  air  to  ho  ex- 
chided  Avt  re  Ivopt ; 
as  m  the  annexed 
example,  from  a 
Pompeian  paint* 
ing,  m  which  the 
edges  of  the  lea- 
ther cap  are  seen  protruding  from 
underneath  the  lid,  which  is  tied 
down  by  cords  passing  thfoogh  the 
handles.  Columell*  xii.  46.  S.  XL 
30.  2.  and  46.  1. 

PELLI'TUS.  Clad  in  fur  or 
skins ;  a  common  style  of  clothing 
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amongst  the  northern  nations,  the 
Greeks  of  the  heroic  aget»  and  Ro* 
mans  of  primitive  times, 
and  which  continued 
in  oae  at  a  •abaequent 
pariod  for  the  peasan- 
try, and  others  sub- 
jected to  the  exposure 
of  a  country  life,  such 
aa  hnnten,  fowlera, 
&c.  (Liv.  zziii.  40. 
Ov.  Pont.  iv.  8.  83. 
Prop.  iv.  1.  11.)  Cloth- 
ing of  this  nature  is 
fteqaently  met  with  on 
worka  of  art  in  the  Ibnn  of  an  eas 
omia ;  hut  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 
senting a  fowler  from  a  statue  at 
Naples,  wears  a  tunic,  with  an  amic* 
hu  over  it,  both  made  of  fur. 

PELLU'VIA  or  -UM  (vodoFiir. 
T^).  A  foot'pan,  or  baain  for 
washing  the  feet  in,  as  opposed  to 
malluviuw,  a  basin  for  washing  the 
hands.  (Festus,  «.  v.)  The  illus- 
tntion,  fhnn  a  Pompeian  paintmg, 


of  the  female  figures  in  the  following 
page  i  but  more  commonly  truncated 


represents  Cupid  preparing  a  foot- 
bath for  Adonii,  who,  in  Uie  original 
eoDftpoaition,  la  aitting  in  front  of  the 
Teasel  ;  and  a  baa-relief  in  Winkel- 
mann  (Afon.  Ined.  No.  161.)  exhibits 
the  old  nurse  washing  the  feet  of 
Ulysses  in  a  vessel  of  similar  form 
and  eharaeter. 

PELT  A  (iTfXTTj).  A  small  and 
light  shield  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  cetra  (Liv.  xxviii.  5.); 
viz.  wood  or  wicker-work  covered 
with  laatheTt  but  without  any  metaUic 
rim.  In  shape  it  was  sometimea  el- 
Uptie»  like  the  example  borne  by  one 


at  the  top,  and  indented  by  one  or 
two  semicircular  incavations,  like  the 
annexed  apeeimena,  flrom  andent 
monuments,  whence  it  is  character- 
ised  by  the  epitliet  lunata  (Virg. 
^n,  1.  490.  Compare  Varro,  L.  L. 
tU.  43.)  ;  and  in  this  form  it  is  more 
especially  eharaeteriatie  of  the  Ama- 
aona  and  Asiatic  races  (Quint. 
Smym.  I  147—149.);  for  the  Thra- 
cian  shield,  to  which  the  name  of 
pelta  was  also  given  (Herod,  vii.  75.), 
because  made  of  the  same  light 
materials,  possessed  a  square  and  un* 
bricated  figure,  like  the  Roman 
xculum,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
See  Pabma,  2.  and  the  right-hand 
figure  in  the  nest  wood*cnt. 

PELTAS'TA  (ir«ATotfT^f).  In  a 
general  sense,  one  who  wears  the  light 
shield  called  pelta ;  but  the  name 
was  also  specially  given  to  a  particu- 
lar class  A  the  €mek  soldiery  who 
were  equipped  with  this  defbnoa 
(Liv.  xxviii.  5.  xxxi.  36.),  composed 
originally  of  Thracian  mercenaries, 
but  subsequently  adopted  into  the 
regular  army  by  Iphicrates  the  Athe* 
nian.  (Xen.  Hwi  W,  4.  16.  v.  18. 
seq.)  In  addition  to  the  /Wta,  they 
carried  a  knife  or  dirk,  but  had  no 
body  armour  (Herod,  vii.  75.),  and 
thus  occupied  an  intermediate  grade 
between  the  heavy-armed  troopa 
{dwKTrai)  and  those  who  were  alto- 
gether unprovided  with  protective 
arms  (ifiAoQ-  (Polyb.  v.  22.  lb.  23. 
lb.  25.)  The  left-band  figure  of 
Priam  m  the  annexed  illnatratlon, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief,  exhibits  an 
Asiatic  peltasta^  whose  costume  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  ;  and 
the  right*hand  one,  llrom  a  terra* 
cotta  lamp,  represents  a  gladiator  of 
the  class  called  Thracians  (7Vace«), 
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who  were  equipped  in  the  game  style 
as  the  soldiers  uf  that  country ;  and. 


consequently,  may  be  received  also 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  accoutre* 
ments  and  general  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  military  belonging  to 
the  corps  in  question. 

PELTA'TA.  In  a  general  sense, 
an^  female  who  bears  the  small  light 
shield  called  pelta;  but  more  espe- 
cially used  to  designate  a  female 
warrior  of  Amazonian  race,  to  whom 
it  is  universally  attributed  by  poets 
and  artists  as  the  national  arm  of  de- 
fence. Ov.  Her.  XXI.  117.  Am.  I'l. 
14.  2.  Mart.  ix.  102.  Compare  StaU 
Theb.  xii.  761.,  where  pelti/era  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  The  illus- 
tration   represents    two  Amazons, 


from  a  marble  bas-relief  ;  the  one  on 
the  left  hand,  with  a  lunated  pelta  of 
the  most  usual  form,  the  other  of  a 
cylindrical  figure,  which  is  of  much 
rarer  occurrence. 

PELVIS  (Waij).  a  basin,  in  the 
same  extensive  meaning  as  our  own 


term  ;  meaning  thereby  a  large  ves- 
sel of  circular  fonu  and  open  circum- 
ference (hence  patula,  Juv.  iii.  277.  \ 
intended  to  hold  water  for  washing 
for  all  general  purposes,  whether 
persons  or  things  ;  thus,  as  a  generic 
term,  including  the  special  varieties, 
although  they  might  be  designated 
by  an  appropriate  name  of  their 
own ;  as  the  hand-basin  {malluvium, 
where  see  the  illustration),  the  foot- 
basin  (pelluvium,  where  an  example  is 
also  given),  and  various  others  enume- 
rated in  the  Classed  Index.  Non. 
Marc.  #.  V.  p.  543.  Varro,  I*. 
V.  119.  Pet  Sat.  70.  8.  Juv.vi.  441. 

PENA'TES.  Household  gods, 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  creators 
and  dispensers  of  all  the  well-being 
aud  gifts  of  fortune  enjoyed  by  a 
family,  as  well  as  an  entire  commu- 
nity, which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
guardian  spirits  (lares)  to  protect 
and  preserve.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
all,  or  which  of  the  gods,  were  re- 
nerated  as  penates ;  for  many  are 
mentioned  of  both  sexes,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Neptune, 
Apollo,  &c  ;  but  every  family  wor- 
shipped one  or  more  of  these,  whose 
images  were  kept  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  house,  the  tablinum,  situated  be- 
yond the  atrium.    (Cic  A.  D.  ii. 

PC  MATn 


27.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Varro,  ap. 
Amob.  iii.  123.  Serv.  ad  jEn.  ii. 
296.  and  325. )  They  are  represented 
in  various  ways  on  coins  and  medals  ; 
but  in  the  annexed  illustration,  from 
the  Vatican  Virgil,  which  has  the 
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The  illuptra- 


name  inscribed  over  them,  they  ap- 
pear as  old  men  with  their  heads 
yeiled,  like  a  priest  when  officiating 
at  the  neriftee. 

PENICIL'LUM  or  -tJS  (probably 
pa^liov.  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  XT.  86.). 
A  painter  a  Itriish  or 
pencil  for  laying  on 
the  colour  (Cie.  Or. 
22.  Qnint.  ii.  21. 
24.)  ;  some  of  which 
were  made  of  hair 
(Pi  in.  J  J.  A',  xxviii. 
71.),  and  others  of 
the  long  pointed  fi- 
bres of  a  sponge 
(Plin.  H.N.  ix.  fi'J.)- 
tion  represents  part  of  a  ft'inale  figure 
in  a  Roman  bas-relief,  presenting  a 
paint^brofh  to  Bl  Varro^  in  aUusion 
to  one  of  his  works,  which  he  illoe- 
trated  with  the  portraits  of  celebrated 
men.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  bracketted  as  synony- 
mona  admits  of  doubt,  and  hat  re- 
eeived  ▼arioos  Inteipretations ;  but, 
as  it  is  applied  to  Parrhasius  in  a 
paragraph  treating  of  the  effects  of 
colour,  which  even  in  some  of  the 
encaustic  processes  was  laid  on  in  a 
liquid  state  irith  a  hnuh  (see  Eir- 
cauoticaX  <t  >s  highly  probable  that 
the  right  meaning  is  alleged. 

PE  N ICUL  A  M  EN'T  IJ  M.  The 
end  or  pointed  extremity  of  a  loose 

Srment,  snch  as  the  eklamyt  or  pal' 
m,  which  hangs  down  like  the  tuft 
end  of  a  tail.  Ennius.  LociL  CeciL 
ap.  Non.  *.  I',  p.  149. 

PENIC'ULUS.  A  paint-brush. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zzxv.  36.  §  1 1.)  Same 
as  PmcxLLim,  whieh  some  editions 
have  in  the  passage  cited. 

2.  A  brush  for  dusting,  made  out 
of  the  tuft  of  a  cow's  tail.  PlauU 
Men.  I.  I.  I.  lb.  ii.  3.  45. 

PENNA.  A  quill,  or  large  feather 
growing  from  the  wing  or  tail,  as 
contradistinct  from  pluma,  the  small 
feather  composing  the  general  plu- 
mage of  the  body  (Columell.  viii,  2. 
10.) ;  employed  for  various  purjyoses, 
the  whole  wather  for  sweeping  and 


dnsting  out  confined  or  intricate  re- 
cesses (Pallad.  Nov.  viii.  1.);  the 
quill  part  for  making  tooth-picks 
(Mart  S2.>;  the  feather  end 
for  making  a  wing  (M)  to  the  arrow 
(Ov.  Met  vi.  2.')8.),  which  kept  its 
head  straight,  and  directed  its  course 
through  the  air.  Sagitta. 

2.  A.  pen  for  writing  (Isidor. 
Oruf,  ziT.  3.x  made  of  a  qnill,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example^ 
from  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus,  on  both  of  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  bands  of  a  female  figure, 
personified  as  Victory,  and  oocnpied 
in  recording  the  military  soceesses  of 
those  emperors.  The  use  of  the 
quill,  as  an  implement  for  writing 
upon  parchment  or  paper,  is, 
however,  of  a  eomparatiTely 
late  period,  the  reed  or  cane 
(nrundo,  calamus)  being  solely 
employed  for  that  purpose  in 
early  times.  Beckman  assigns 
the  fifth  oentor^  as  the  period 
of  its  introduction  (HttCory  of 
InventioHM,  Tol.  i.  p.  408.  London, 
1846)  ;  but  he  was  only  cognizant  of 
one  instance  where  it  is  represented 
on  works  of  art — the  marble  of  the 
goddess  Egeria  (Gronor.  Tkuaur* 
AnHq.  Gr.  2.  n.  28.),  in  which  he 
suggests  the  probability  of  the  pen 
having  been  added  by  a  subsequent 
hand.  Admitting  that  to  be  an  es- 
tablished fiiet,  instead  of  a  suppo- 
sition, the  two  instances  quoted 
above  will  still  remain  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  as  the  object  in  question  ap- 
pears on  both  of  them  about  midway 
up  the  columns,  that  is,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  sizty-fbur  ftet  abore 
the  ground,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to 
suppose  that  a  scaffolding  of  that 
height  was  ever  erected  for  the 
useless  purpose  of  making  any  such 
addition.  It  is,  therefore,  obrious 
that  quill  pens  were  made  as  early  at 
least  as  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century,  when  the  Column  of 
Trajan  was  executed,  though  they 
may  not  have  come  Into  general  or 
common  use  until  a  much  later  period. 
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PEN'NIPES.  Having  feathers 
or  wings  attached  to  the  ftet;  ao 
epithet  idveo  to  Meienry  and  Per> 
seus.    (Cutull.  Ixv.  84.)    Same  at 

AlIPE9.  whicll  SCr. 

PEN  SILi6.    6ee  UoBBXUM  and 

IIORTUS,  3. 

PEN'SUBf.  That  whieh  ii 
weighed  out  as  a  task ;  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  the  labour  of  females, 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  wool 
-was  weighed  out  daily  to  each  of 
the  female  sltTea  in  an  aneieot  honie- 
hold,  which  the  was  expected  to 
spin  into  thread  for  her  day's  work. 
Justin,  i.  3.  Plant  Virg.  Oy,  and 
Lanipendia. 

PENT  ASP  AS'TOS  (wmndmur- 
Tw).  A  pulley  case,  containiiig  a 
•et  of  five  pullies  (orMea^*)  for  raising 
weights,  like  the  example  s  Onni- 
rn.iTs,  only  more  powerful  from  its 
increased  action.    Vitruv.  x.  2.  3. 

PENTATH'LUM  (vAmrfAor). 
A  word  merely  translated  from  the 
Greek,  for  M-hich  the  genuine  Latin 
expression  is  Quinquektium. 

PENTELORIS,  sc.  vettu,  A 
gannent  ornamented  with  five  hands 
of  gold  embroidery  or  pnrple»  as  es- 
plained  under  the  wotd  Pabaoauiia. 
Aurel.  ]'(>pisr.  4fK 

PENTE  HIS  {irtyT-hprjs).  A  word 
merely  translated  from  the  Greek, 
ftr  whieh  the  genuine  Latin  term  is 

QUINQUIREMIS. 

PE'NTLA.     So(  P.SNITLA. 

PEP'LUM  and  PEPLUS  (WirAoi' 
and  whrKos).  A  Greek  word  trans- 
lated into  Lathit  designating  a  parti- 
eoJar  article  of  the  female  attire, 
whieh  the  Romans  expressed  by  the 
corresponding  term  Pall  a  ;  the 
Greek  word  being  derived,  according 
to  Uiemer,  from  wiWa^  and  akin  to 
HarXm  and  MrAoov;  from  which  the 
Latin  peUu,  paUa^  and  pallium  are 
likewise  obtained.  The  ordinary 
interpretation  given  to  the  word,  "a 
shawl,"  rests  upon  no  substantial 
aothority,  if  it  he  nndenlood  in  oar 
aenae  of  the  word  ;  at  the  mne  time 
that  it  albfda  hot  a  looae  and  incor- 


rect notion  of  the  dress  itself,  and 
the  method  of  adjusting  it ;  which  is 
fully  and  drenmstiintially  H^^yii^j 
imder  its  genuine  Latin  name  AJfa; 
to  which  and  the  illustrations  accom> 
panying  it,  the  reader  is  referred. 

As  the  above  expiunation   is  at 
▼arianee  with  tlie  notions  oidiiiarily 
receiTed,  it  appeata  ineombent  to 
state  in  a  concise  manner  some  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  its  adoption; 
and  as  the  article  in  question  be- 
longed properly  to  the  Greek  attire, 
its  real  character  mnst  he  oooght  m 
the  writings  and  usages  of  that  coun- 
try.    1.  Pollux  (vii.  49,  50.)  de- 
scribes the  pejiium  as  a  dress  exclu- 
sivelv  for  females,  which  served  the 
doaUe  porpoee  of  a  temes  and 
Hum  (like  the  Latin  tunicopallium  — 
iwiSK-n/jLa  Kol  x''''«*'*'i  and  HaSrjfjia  8*  icrrl 
SivAot/v  T^y  xpctW,  ws  ^y^ovycu  rc  roi 
iwi€dM.9a0cu},    2.  The  Scholiaat  on 
Homer  (IL  t.  734.)  deflnea  it  to  be  n 
tunic,  which  waa  not  put  on  over  the 
head,  like  the  common  one  (Indu- 
tub),  but  was  adjusted  and  fastened 
on  the  person  by  means  of  hrom  hes 
(ywnuKHaif  MufM^  rwr*  4^x1  x<^(^>»'a, 
hv  ovK  iy€96otno  dAA'  fnayiiijsii). 
3.  Eustnthius  (ad  Od.  <r.  p.  ]a47.) 
describes  the  pephtm  as  a  large 
per  w  hich  entirely  co- 
vered the  left  shoul- 
der, and  had  one  of 
its  surfaoes  pawed  be- 
hind the  person,  and 
the  other   across  the 
front,  until  they  met 
on  the  right  side, 
where     they  were 
joined     together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to 
leave   the    arm  and 
shoulder  exposed  (/U- 

j/Aoy).  The  annexed  figure,  from  a 
itatne  feond  at  HerenUmenm,  and 
composing  one  of  the  same  set  as  die 
first  two  inserted  in  the  aftieie 
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pAtXA,  p.  465.,  elacidates  tbe  wotds 

of  Euslathius  in  a  striking  manner, 
showing  the  character  of  the  drapery 
and  method  of  putting  it  on  ;  with 
the  exception,  tliat  bis  Mconnt  seems 
to  place  the  second  hrooeh  under 
the  arm,  instead  of  upon  the  shoulder, 
so  as  to  form  an  exomiSf  of  which  an 
example  is  afforded  in  Hope's  Cm- 
fMH«f,  ToL  iL  p.  180^  whence  we  may 
infer  tiiaft  both  these  fitthions  were 
practised  ;  but  that  in  no  wise  alters 
the  essential  character  of  the  dress. 
4.  Pantbea  is  described  by  Xenopbon 
iCjfr.  V.  1.  6.)  as  rending  her peplum 
during  an  access  of  grief — *§ptHar*^ 
^^cm>  rhtf  tam$€P  -nirXov  ;  which  does 
not  mean  simply,  that  she  "  tore  and 
rent  her  outer  garment,"  as  tbe  trans- 
lators render  it ;  but  that  she  tore 
the  tqiper  part  (rh  of  her 

peplum ;  tIs,  that  which  is  turned  over 
at  the  top,  and  covers  the  bronst  nnd 
back,  rending  it  round  {^«pl)  and 
down  ^Kard) — aa  action  and  expres- 
sion perfectlj  intelligibte  when  ap- 
plied to  a  garment  of  the  natnre  ex- 
hibited in  the  illustration  above,  but 
not  so  reeoncileable  with  a  shawl 
over  the  head.    During  this  act  her 

ftee,  neck,  and  hands  were  exposed 
to  the  gaae  of  the  bystanders  (Xen. 

/.  r.)  ;  from  which,  the  commentators 
infer  that  the  peplum  covered  the 
head  and  liaods  as  a  shawl;  but  that 
is  quite  a  nistaken  notion ;  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  women,  as  well 
as  Asiatics,  vrorc  a  separate  shawl  or 
veil  (amict'is:  owr  the  peplum  (see 
the  illostration  £.  Paixa,  3.  j^.  467.) ; 
and  it  is  this  which  got  displaced, 
as  it  natnmlly  would,  from  the  head 
and  face,  by  the  violent  action  of 
tearing  the  body  dress  (peplum)  in 
the  manner  described.  5.  The  pep- 
Imi  is  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and 
Lotb  anthois  as  a  long  dress  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  trailing  on  the 
groimd  (TpanfSar  lAifrcriir/wAouf,  Horn. 
It  vL  443.  peplum  Jiuens^  Claud. 
A'amt  Honor,  189.  BlaniL  887.), 
which  character  it  is  difliotilt  to  con- 
nect  with  the  appearanee  of  a  shawL 


6.  The  same  term  is  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  long  close-fitting  robe 
with  sleeves  to  the  wrist,  and  skirts 
to  the  feet,  which  was  worn  by  the 
Persians  (iEsch.  Pert.  474.  1060.),  as 
the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  palla  to 
a  robe  of  the  same  description,  which 
%vas  worn  by  musicians  on  the  stage. 
See  the  illustrations  to  Septochus 
and  Palla  CiTHAnoEDicA.  7. 
The  pephm  was  fastened  by  a  brooch 
on  the  shoulder,  which,  when  un- 
clasped, left  the  shoulder  and  side 
naked  (ik>ph.  Trachin,  926 — 928. 
Sidon.  ApolL  Carm,  ill  206.) ;  but  a 
shawl,  which  is  only  worn  over 
some  other  dress,  would  not  denude 
the  person  even  when  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  body.  8.  A  gar- 
ment of  the  nature  described  under 
the  term  Paiaa  answers  all  these 
conditions^  and  satisfhctorUy  explains 
I  why  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  as 
a  tunic,  and  sometimes  as  an  amic- 
tu8  (Mart.  Capell.  6.  amicia  peplo}i 
why  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a 
carpet,  curtain,  Tcil  for  eorering 
nnythinp";  how  the  notion  <Mf  its 
beiug  only  a  shawl  has  obtained; 
and  how,  when  carried  in  the  Athe- 
naic  procession,  it  was  said  to  be  like 
the  sail  of  a  ship;  because,  when 
loosed  from  its  cinsps,  nr^fl  unfolded, 
it  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
iar^e  rectangular  piece  of  drapery, 
which  acqmred  the  characteristie 
appearance  of  a  legitimate  garment 
from  the  manner  in  ^^hich  it  was 
folded  and  adjusted  on  tin/  person. 

2.  Tbe  peplum  of  Athena  was  a 
large  and  splendidly  embroidered 
piece  of  drapery,  that  was  carried  in 
public  proc<'s<;inn  nt  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  opened  out  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions, and  boroe  between  two  poles, 
like  the  sail  of  a  ship^  in  the  same 
manner  as  emUaioncd  flags  and 
hnnn<  rs  are  now  onrricd  by  two  men 
in  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  (Plato,  Eu- 
thyphr,  6.  C.  Virg.  O.  81.);  bat 
when  placed  on  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, it  was  folded  and  adjosted  in  the 
3  R 
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same  manner  as  the  Palla.  This 
will  be  readily  admitted  from  the  an- 
nexed figure  of  Mi- 
nerva on  a  fictile 
vase ;  although  the 
brooches  on  the 
shoulders  are  con- 
cealed by  the  a»nic- 
tus  outside,  and  the 
peplum  is  fastened 
by  a  girdle,  ren- 
dered necessary  by 
the  great  depth 
of  the  upper  part 
turned  down  (rdv 
Avwflevir^Aoi'),  thus 
indicating  the  am- 
plitude and  consequent  splendour  of 
the  drapery  out  of  which  the  dress 
was  formed.  Many  other  statues 
exhibit  Minerva  in  a  similar  cos- 
tume ;  and  amongst  these,  one  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  (tav.  14.),  which 
has  no  outer  drapery,  shows  the 
brooches  on  both  shoulders,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  pcplum  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  first  two  figures 
introduced  under  the  article  Paixa  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  fall 
over  is  as  deep  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  and  a  narrow  trgis  crosses 
obliquely  from  the  right  shoulder, 
in  the  form  of  a  balteu*^  to  keep  the 
dress  adjusted,  instead  of  a  girdle 
round  the  waist, 

PE'RA  (iHjpa).  A  scrip  or  waUet, 
made  of  leather  and  slung  by  a  strap 
over  the  shoulder ; 
used  by  travellers,  rus- 
tics, mendicants,  and 
the  cynic  philosophers 
in  imitation  of  them, 
to  carry  provisions  and 
other  necessaries. 
(Pheedr.  iv.  9.  Senec. 
Ep.  91.  Mart  iv.  53.) 
The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  peasant  with 
his  staff  and  scrip 
(bacvlo  et  pera)  from  a 
marble  at  Ince-Blundell. 

PERFORA'CIJLUM.  An 
strument  employed  by  carpenters, 


m- 


carvers  in  wood,  and  artizans  of  a 

similar  class ;  usually  translated  a 
gimlet  or  auger  ;  but  it  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  terebra  in  the 
followinp  passage,  where  its  connex- 
ion with  the  word  dolatus  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  implement  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  gouge  —  perforaculis 
dolatum,  terebrarum  vertigine  excav<i- 
tum.    A  mob.  vi.  200. 

PER'GULA.  Literally,  and  in  a 
general  sense,  any  kind  of  building 
added  on  to  the  side  of  a  house  or 
other  edifice,  beyond  the  original 
ground-plan,  as  an  outhouse  or  lean-to, 
like  the  outbuilding  in  front  of  the 
annexed  landscape,  representing  a 
country-house  or  farm,  in  one  of  the 


Pompeian  paintings.  (Plant.  Pseud, 
i.  2.  84.  Pet  SaL  74.)  Whence  the 
following  more  special  senses  :  — 

2.  A  stall  or  balcony  constructed 
over  the  colonnades  of  a  forum,  and 
abutting  from  the  buildings  adjacent ; 
chiefly  intended  for  the  occupation  of 
bankers  and  money  changers.  Plin. 
H.  N.  XXL  6.  and  compare  Mjcni- 

ANUM. 

3.  A  painter's  exhibition-room ;  a 
large  outbuilding  in  which  the  artists 
of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
pose their  works  to  public  view, 
when  finished.  Lucil.  ap.  Lactant  i. 
22.  Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  12. 
Cod.  Theodos.  13.  4.  4. 

4.  A  lecture  room  in  which  any  of 
the  arts  or  sciences  were  taught. 
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Suet  Gramm.  18.  Juy.  xi.  137. 
Yopifo.  Sabum,  la 

5.  An  obtervaiory  tt  the  top  of  a 
house  for  taking  astronomieal  obter- 
vations.    Suet.  Aug.  <U. 

6.  In  ylneyards  aud  gardeoB  a 
long  cowed  valkt  oter  whieh  the 
▼inee  were  tfiined  to  a  ftwuework  of 


wood  or  treUie,  ai  in  the  annexed  ex- 

ample  from  a  painting  of  the  Naso- 
nian  sepulchre.  (Liv.  xiv.  3.  Colu- 
mell.  iy.  21.  2.  Id.  xi.  2.  32.)  The 
modern  Italians  retain  tlie  wofd  *•  la 
perpola"  in  the  same  sense. 

PEUIPETAS'MA  (7r(p,w4ra(rfxa). 
A  general  term,  strictly  Greek,  for 
any  thing  which  is  spread  out,  as  a 
covering,  oortain,  tapestry  hanging, 
fte.  Cic.  Ferr.  iL  4.  12.  See  Av» 
I«^A,  PERifn'ROMA,  Tapes. 

PERIP'TEKOS  iirtplmffos).  A 
term  employed  ^ 
by  aivMleets  i' 
to  designate  a  \ 
temple  or  other 
edifice  which 
is  surrounded 
on  the  outtide  by  a  colonnade  oon- 
•itting  of  a  single  row  of  ooloains  all 
round.  (Vitruv.  iil  2.)  The  temple 
of  Theseus  at  Athens  atfords  an  ezis^ 
ing  specimen  of  the  style. 

PERIS'CELiS  i^*fMntOds\  An 
fmM^f,  made  of  ffhffiftf  materads  and 
workmanship,  worn  mora  particolariy 
by  the  Greek  women  and  courtezans 
round  the  ankle  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  bracelet  is  round  the  wrist 
(Hor.  Sf.  L  17.  06.  Pet  Sat  67. 
4  and  6.)  hk  the  numerous  instances 
where  ornaments  of  this  description 
are  represented  in  the  Pompeian 
paintings,  they  are  always  introduced 


upon  figures  with  bare  feet  and  legs, 
dancing  girls  and  soeh  eibaraelers»  or 

the  goddesses  and  heroines  draped  in 
the  poetical  or  heroic  style,  like  the 
annexed  example  representing  Ari- 
adne ;  consequently,  in  the  passage  of 
Petronins  (IcX  where  thsy  are  worn 
hy  the  wife  of  TrimalehkH  and  seen 


■  ■ttmtf 


peeping  from  under  her  tnnie  above 
the  tops  of  her  shoes,  it  is  expressly 
intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentation, 
vulgarity,  and  absurdity  of  the 
wealthy  pamna  and  his  siOy  hdp> 
mate,  who  loads  her  person  wwi 
finery,  without  regarding  its  fitness, 
or  perceiving  the  ridicoloas  fignie 
she  makes  of  herself. 

PERISTR(yMA  (^fpiarpwtxa), 
hk  general  any  thing  which  asms  as 
a  covering,  like  the  curtains,  carpets^ 
and  hangings  of  a  room ;  hut  man 


especially  a  large  and  loose  coverlet 
eostomarily  spread  over  a  bed  or 
dining  couch  so  as  to  hang  down 

round  the  sides,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  illustration  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil.  Cic.  FhU,  ii.  27. 

PERI8TTI/IUM  (««purftfAMr> 
A  pertMijfU;  that  is,  a  colonnade 
round  a  courtyard,  or  in  the  interior 
of  a  building,  which  has  the  columns 
on  the  inside  and  the  wall  without ; 
SB  S 
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whenas  the  term  peripimia  is  ued  to 
ezprcM  ft  itnietiire  detigoed  npon  ft 


plan  precisely  the  reverse  of  this ; 
viz.  a  colonnade  on  the  exterior  of  a 
buUdiog,  which  has  the  columns  on 
its  outside,  ftod  the  wall  witliiii. 
Suet.  Aug.  82.  Plin.  Ep,  x.  28.  S. 
Schneider.  Vitruv.  iii,  3.  9. 

2.  The  peristyle  of  a  Roman  house, 
which  formed  the  second  or  inner 
dirision  of  tiie  geoenl  groand-plan, 
oonesponding  in  locality  with  the 
Gynaconitis  of  a  Greelc  domicile;  and 
was  regarded  as  the  internal  or  pri- 
vate portion  of  the  edifice,  containing 
the  domestio  ftpartments  in  the  ordi- 
nary oceapatton  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  family,  to  which  none  bat  their 
immediate  friends  and  acquaintances 
had  access.  It  consisted  of  an  open 
space,  sorroanded  intemallpr  with  a 
eoloniiade,  like  the  Atnom,  hut 
oovering  a  lar^r  area,  open  to  the 
sky,  and  sometimes  laid  out  as  a  gar* 
den,  with  a  fountain  and  impluvium 
in  the  centre  ;  the  apartments  occu- 
pied h^  the  fiimily  bein^  diiMibnted 
round  its  sides,  and  openmg  upon  the 
colonnade  in  question.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Atrium  by  the  tablinum 
and  fauceti  which  made  passages  of 
oommimlcatioii  between  the  two  divi- 
sions. (VitmT*  tL  8.  7.)  The  illus- 
tration above  represents  an  elevation 
of  half  the  peristyle  of  a  house  at 
Pompeii,  restored  by  Mazois  ;  and 
its  relfttiTe  sitoation  with  respeet  to 
the  rest  of  the  hoose  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  ground-plan 
at  p.  248.  col.  2.  on  which  it  is 
marked  ff. 


Cie.  Dom,  44.  Varro,  A.  H.  ilL  5. 8. 

Same  as  the  preceding. 

PERO  {iLp€v\ri\  A  boot  reaching 
up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  laced 
front  and  made  of  raw 
hide,  or  nntanned 
leather,  with  the  fur 
on.  (Virg.  /En.  vii. 
690.  Juv.  xiv.  186.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig»  six.  34.) 
The  example  is  Arom  a 
Pompeian  painting. 

PERONA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
boots  last  described  ( perones,  Pers.  v. 
102.)  ;  the  characteristic  chaussure  of 
agricultural   labourers,  ploughmen. 


and  shepherds,  of  which  last  a  sped- 
men  is  inseited  from  the  VaticMi 

Virgil. 

PERPENDl'CULUM  itcdStros). 
A  j^umb4me  or  lime  and  pbtmmet,  em- 
ployed hy  hriefclayers,  masona, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving 
if  their  work  be  true  to  the 
perpendicular.  (Vitruv.  vii. 
3.  5.  Cic.  op.  Non.  «.  v.  p. 
162.  Plm.ir.i^.zzxT.  49.) 
The  illustration  represents 
an  original  found  with  several 
others  in  a  stone  mason's 
shop  at  Pompeii ;  and  nume- 
rous examples  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  wious  excavations,  all 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  one  another,  and  differing  in  no 
respect  from  those  now  in  use,  with 
the  exeeptioo  that  thej  are  nmde  of 
bronze  instead  of  lead,  and  exhibit 
taste  in  their  design,  which  the  an- 
cients constantly  studied  even  in  the 
commonest  articles  of  daily  use. 

PERfiCyHA  (wp69mn^  or 


4^ 
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A  mask,  always  worn  upon  the  stage 
in  the  theatres  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy,  by  the  actors  of  all  classes, 
tragic,  comic,  or  pantomimic.  The 
part  which  ooyered  the  face  was 
made  of  wood  (Pmdent.  Adv.  Symm. 
ii.  646.  Compare  Virg.  Georg.  ii,  387. )> 
and  to  this  a  wig  of  suitable  charac- 
ter was  added,  so  that  the  entire 
hemi  of  the  aetor,  ae  well  as  his  fiuse, 
was  completely  covered  (Anl.  Gell. 
V.  7.),  and  travestied-  Moreover, 
every  age  and  condition  of  life,  from 
vouth  to  decrepitude,  or  from  the 
nero  to  the  f]aTe»  waa  fepreiented  by 
an  appropriate  maikt  the  ehaiaetei^ 
istics  of  which  were  sufficiently  well 
known  for  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  personage  represented  to  be 
Immediately  recognised  by  the  spec- 
tators npon  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  ;  and  the  wig  belonging  to  each 
particular  mask  had  a  settled  style  of 
coiffure,  as  well  known  as  the  fea- 
tnrea  it  aooompanied.  Those  whieh 
were  intended  to  personify  historical 
personages,  heroes,  denii-gods,  &c. 
were  designed  in  imitation  of  some 
well-known  type,  handed  down 
through  ages  by  the  poets,  puntera, 
nd  flenlptors;  and,  conaequently, 
were  oftentimes  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  ideal  forms ;  the  others,  em- 
ployed in  general  tragedy  and  comedy, 
were  nomerous,  and  varied  m 
their  details,  aa  ezplafaied  in  the  two 
Ibllowing  paragraphs. 

2.  Persona  tragica.  The  tragic 
mask  (Pha^dr.  i.  7.)*  of  which  there 
were  at  least  twenty-five  di£ferent 
fcindsy  nz  Ibr  old  men,  wtiwm  for 
yoimg  men,  nine  for  females,  and 
three  for  slaves ;  distinguished  by  a 
particular  conformation  of  features, 
colour  of  the  complexion,  and  ar- 
langement  aa  well  as  eoloiir  of  the 
hair  and  beard.  The  illnitration 
shows  three  of  these  varieties,  from 
Pompeian  paintings,  two  for  old  men, 
and  one  for  a  young  character  ;  that 
on  the  right,  with  the  gnmd  guper- 
Jicies,  for  stately  tragedy  ;  the  one  on 
the  left,  with  the  hair  also  diapoeed 


in  a  svperficies^  hut  with  more 
sobriety,  and  a  more  natural  appear* 


ance,  for  middle  tragedy  ;  and  the 
youthful  one  in  the  centre,  which  has 
the  hair  disposed  in  a  similar  fashion, 
hut  with  ri^  leesof  ezaggeratioo,  he* 
longing  to  the  same  class ;  all  exactly 
as  described  by  Pollux,  iv.  133.  seq. 

3.  Persona  comtca.  The  comic 
mask,  of  which  no  less  than  forty- 
three  diflbrent  types  are  envmerateo, 
distingniahed,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  last-mentioned,  by  their  features, 
complexion,  and  wigs;  via.  nine  for 


old  men,  ten  for  young  men,  aeren 
Ibr  male  slaves,  three  wr  old  women, 

and  fourteen  for  young  women.  The 
annexed  illustration  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  two  kinds,  from  the  paint- 
inn  of  Pompeii ;  the  right  one  of  an 
old  man,  the  other  of  a  young  woman, 
with  her  head  in  the  mitra  intended 
for  a  courtezan  (meretrix%  as  de- 
scribed by  Pollux  (/.<*.).  Other 
specimens  of  comic  masks  are  intro- 
duced, j;  PBRBOHATira,  LoBAUva, 

MiMUS. 

4.  Persona  muta.  Another  kind 
of  mask  was  that  worn  by  the  dumb 
actor,  persona 
muta,  ennmerated 
in  the  dramatit 
persona;  to  some 
of  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and 
Terenee,  who 
comes  npon  the 
Btage  aa  an  attendant  open  othen, 
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but  nefer  speaks  himself;  corre- 
sponding with  the  "  walking  genth^- 
man  of  the  modern  drama.  It  is 
represented  by  the  annexed  woodcut 
ftom  a  Pdmpeian  painting,  in  whieh 
the  closed  mouth  and  compressed 
lips  indicate  the  silent  character  of 
the  actor  who  wore  it. 

5.  A  mask  of  terra-cotta  marble, 
or  other  material,  designed,  to 
(he  human  face, 
heads  of  animals, 
or  similar  devices, 
generally  of  gro- 
tesque forms,  em- 
ployed as  an  ante- 
fix  in  buildings 
(see  woodcuts  s. 
Antefixa)  ;  as 
an  ornamental  es- 
capement for  the  water  of  a  fountain ; 
or  as  a  gargoil  for  discharging  the 
rain-water  from  a  roof,  of  which  the 
annexed  illustration  affords  a  speci- 
men, from  an  original  of  terra-cotta. 
Locret  it.  897.  Plin.  H.  N,  xzzt. 
43.  UIp.  Di(j.  19.  1.  17. 

PERSON  A'TUS.  Masked,  or 
wearing  a  mask  (persona)  ;  more 
specially  with  reference  to  an  actor 
on  the  stage  (Cic  Orat  iii.  59.  Hor^ 
Sat  u  4.  56. ) ;  for  in  the  ancient 
theatres  of  Greece  and  Italy  the 
performers  always  appeared  in  masks, 
designed  to  suit  the  particular  cha- 
raeten  which  each  had  to  play  ;  of 
which  an  example  ie  afforded  hj  the 


aanezed   UloHfatbn,  repreeenting 


one  of  the  figures  on  a  marble  bai- 
relief,  on  which  a  scene  from  aome 
comedy  is  delineated. 

PER'TICA.  Any  long  thin  rod 
or  pole,  for  thnahing  coni  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  72.) ;  nut  trees  (Or, 
Nux,  67.);  olives  (Plin.  H.N.  xr. 

3.  );  as  a  measuring  rod,  or  perch 
(Prop.  iv.  I.  130.),  also  termed  per- 
iieawaiiariaiStirr.tidYvts.EeL  MM. 
7.)b  because  the  Imdi  apportioned 
amongst  the  military  were  measured 
off  into  allotments  by  this  instrument. 
Thence  it  is  often  expressed  on 
medals  and  engraved  gent  hj 
side  of  a  plough.  See  Gorlaem,  jDoe* 
tyliothec.  IL  Noe.  608.  610. 

PES  {kovs).  a  foot  of  men  and 
animals,  upon  which  the  body  is  sup- 
ported; thence  transferred  to  inani- 
mate thingi»  ai  the  foot  of  a  tahi% 
chair,  stool,  couch,  &c,  which  wert 
sometimes  made  to  imitate  the  feet  of 
animals,  or  other  ornamental  termi- 
nations similar  to  what  are  still  in 
me^  tt  shown  by  nomeioaa  examplct 
introdnoed  in  the  coarse  of  these 
pages.  Sen.  Ben.  iL  34.  Oy.  MeL 
viii.  661.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiy.  4. 

2.  A  JoQt  meawre,  which  wat 
dirided  into  twelva  inches  (aneaie), 
and  subdivided  into  sixteen  digits 
(diyitL,  Vitruv.  iii.  1.   Colnmell.  v.  1. 

4.  Front.  A(j.  24.).  The  precise 
length  of  the  old  iioman  foot  has  not 
been  distinctly  ascertained,  for  though 
sereral  foot  mies  of  hronse  hm 
heen  found  in  excavations,  they  all 
vary  slightly  in  their  respective  di- 
mensions. One  of  these,  from  an 
original  found  at  Pompeii,  is  repre- 
sented «.  RaouLA  In  for  the  linuted 
width  of  these  pages  will  not  admit 
of  its  being  inserted  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  real  length.  Seve- 
ral examples,  however,  of  the  actual 
sise  are  engraTed  in  the  Mnaeo 
Borbonico  vi  15.  and  Fiooroini«  Xa- 
6ico  Antico,  p.  93. 

3.  Pes  veu.  A  rope  attached  to 
the  clew  or  lower  comer  of  a  square 
sail,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  to 
the  wind,  called  the  ekeei  in  the  nan- 
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tical  langnage  of  onr  country.  (Isi- 
dor.  Oriq,  xix.  3.  4.)  Each  sail  was 
fbrnidifl^  with  two  sheett,  as  ihowii 
by  the  annexed  ezaniple»  from  a  coin 


K«Tox*vs).  A  boil  for  fastening  a 
door  (Ter.  Ewl  UL  5.  55.  ILHmL 
U.  8.  37.)*  of  which  the  annexed 


of  Lepidus,  one  on  the  larboard,  the 
other  on  the  starboard  clew  (CatnlL 
IT.  19.);  whence  the  following  ex- 
pressions will  be  readily  understood  : 
etquo  pede^  or  pedibus  erqtiis  (Ov. 
Fast,  iii.  565.  Cic.  Alt,  xvi.  6.),  to 
sail  be/ore  the  wind,  because  then  the 
aail  waa  let  straight  across  the  -ves- 
sel, and  consequently  both  sheets 
were  hraced  to  the  same  length ; 
obliquarr  Id  vo  pede  comua  (Lucan.  v. 
428.),  to  t»ail  on  a  wind,  or  bp  the 
wind,  becanae  in  saeh  ease  the  yard 
and  sail  were  braced  up,  or  slanted 
across  the  vessel,  to  catch  the  slant  of 
the  wind;  profcrre  pedcm  (Plin.  //.  N. 
ii.  48. )  has  the  same  meaning,  because 
one  of  the  sheets  was  hrmight  and 
braced  ybriMvd^  as  in  die  illostration, 
to  ^ve  the  necessary  obliquity  to  the 
sail  already  mentioned  ;  facere  pc- 
dem  (Virg.  ^n.  y.  828.),  to  slack 
out  the  sheets  in  order  that  the  sail 
may  expand  to  the  wind,  also  implying 
that  the  wind  oomea  from  a  fr- 
Tonrable  quarter. 

4.  Pea  vinaceoruiH,  The  mass  of 
grape  skins  and  stalks  remaining 
after  the  first  juice,  which  made  the 
finest  wine,  had  been  sqntn^zrd  out 
by  the  press-beam  {prelum)^  and 
from  wliich  the  wine  termed  circum- 
ddbasMi,  and  other  faifinior  qoalities, 
were  subsequently  extracted  by  the 
repeated  action  of  the  beam.  Colu- 
melL  xii.  43.  10.  /b.  19.  3.  Compare 
the  woodcut «.  Tobculab. 


iOostration  afibrds  a  speeimen,  flrom 
a  bronze  original  found  at  PompeiL 

The  doors  of  the  ancients  being 
generally  bivalve  had  tMo,  and  some- 
times four  bolts  affixed  to  them,  one 
at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom 
of  each  leaf,  which  shot  into  sockets 
incavated  in  the  lintel  and  sill  of  the 
doorway,  still  to  be  seen  in  many 
houses  of  Pompeii,  whence  the  boils 
are  mostly  mentioned  in  the  plural 
when  the  dosing  and  bolting  of  doors 
is  spoken  of  (Plant  AuL  i.  3.  26. 
occlude  Jbres  amhohus  vrssuh't,  Apnl. 
Met.  iii.  p.  56.  pessulis  injectis^  Id. 
iv.  p.  76.  Id.  i.  Pi  8.);  and  some* 
times  they  conld  not  be  drawn  baek 
without  a  key,  for  which  purpose 
the  three-toothed  koy  (clavis Laconica, 
p.  174.)  was  probably  used  (Apul. 
Met  L  p.  11.  subdita  claui  peasuloe 
FtA§e69  though  in  tills  and  other 
dmilar  passages  the  pessuli  may  only 
mean  the  bolts  of  a  lock,  as  we  also 
apply  our  term  with  the  same  general 
acceptation. 

PETASATUa  (Cie.  Fam,  xr. 
17.  Soet.  Aug.  82.)  Wearing  the 
petasug,  as  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  following  word. 

PET' ASUS  {wiraffos).  A  common 
frit  hat,  with  a  low  erown  and  hroad 
brim,  adopted  by  the  Romana  from 
Greece,  and  worn  in  both  countries 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun  and 
weather.  (Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  45. 
JbHpk  i.  1.  190.  Compare  Snet  Aug. 
82.)  Hats  of  this  kind  vrere  natu- 
rally made  in  many  different  shapes, 
according  to  individual  caprice  or 
fashion ;  but  the  most  usual  form  ap- 
proximated closely  to  that  now  worn 
by  GOT  eonntry  people  and  railroad 
labourers,  with  tlic  exception  of  being 
fastened  by  strings,  which  eitlier 
^used  under  the  chin  or  rouud  the 
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back  part  of  the  bead.  Both  of  these 
mannere  are  exhttiited  in  tlie  illustn- 
tiom,  the  one  from  a  Pompeian 


painting,  the  other  from  a  Greek 
bas-relief.  Most  of  the  horsemen  in 
the  Panathenatc  procession,  from  the 
Parthmoa,  ptetimA  in  the  British 

Mnsenm,  wear  the  petaxus ;  nnd  one 
of  the  eonventional  sip-ns,  adoptt  d  by 
the  Greek  artists,  to  ludicate  tliat  a 
person  was  represented  on  a  jonmey, 
oonsisted  in  depicting  him  vith  a 
petasta  slung  nt  the  b:uk  of  his  neck, 
as  seen  on  the  hgure  ut  [>.  147. 

PET  A  U  R  IS' T  A  ^ir^Toi/parT^O- 
One  who  peribnned  liwts  of  agility 
upon  the  machine  termed  peiaurum 
(Festus  s.  V.  Varro  ap.  Non.  a.  v.  p. 
56.  Pet  Sat,  53.  11.);  but  as  the 
real  nature  of  that  object  has  not 
been  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  character  of  those  who 
exhibited  themselves  upon  it 

PETAM'RUM  (wirar'pav).  A 
Greek  word,  signifying  in  that  lan- 
guage a  perch  for  fowls  to  roost  on  ; 
whenoe  it  was  adopted*  amongst  the 
Romans  more  particidarly,  as  the 
name  for  a  contrivance  or  machine 
employed  in  the  cxlnlutiou  of  certain 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  or  as  in 
a  game  of  mere  amnsement,  like  that 
of  swinging.  Its  precise  character, 
however,  still  remains  involved  in 
uncertainty,  every  attempt  at  a  defi- 
nite explanation  failing  to  reconcile 
itself  with  the  different  passages  in 
which  the  word  oeenrs*  thongh  each 
appears  to  be  supported  by  some  one 
or  more  of  them.  Amonp^st  these 
the  following  are  the  most  plausible 
coxgectores  haxarded.  1.  A  gene- 
ral term  to  aU  die  apparatus  need  by 
rope-dancers,  tumblers,  and  tlmilsr 
characters  ;  including  the  poles,  ropes, 
hoops,       required  for  the  different 


displays  exhibited  by  them.  2.  A 
long  plank  poised  upon  an  upright  at 
its  centre  of  grsftty,  and  woriuag 

like  our  "  see-saw,"  with  one  man  at 
each  extremity,  and  a  third  who 
stood  upon  the  centre,  and  bounded 
OTer  the  heads  of  the  others  on  to  the 
ground  and  hack  again,  sometfiing 
like  the  exhibition  displayed  upon 
the  ff^^'Ti  Introduced  <?.  ISIonobolon. 
3.  A  wheel  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
worked  round  and  round  by  the 
weight  of  two  men  standing  upon  it, 
one  above  and  the  other  below,  who 
also  exhibited  other  feats  of  dex- 
terity whilst  they  thus  kept  it  in 
mution.  4.  A  wheel^  placed  hori<- 
I  sontally,  like  a  potter^s  wheel,  apoo 
which  the  tumbler  performed  his 
evolutions,  wliilst  the  wheel  itself 
was  in  a  state  of  rapiil  rotation.  The 
passages  relied  on  for  each  of  th<^ 
mterpretations  are  the  following  :<-~ 
LnciL  ap.  Fest  «.  or  p.  87.  40.  ed. 
Gerlach.  Manil.  Astron.  v.  434.  Jav. 
xiv.  2G5.  Pet  Fragm,  la.  Mart,  it 
86.  xi.  21. 

PETORITUM  or  PETOR'RI- 
TUBL  A  Ibor-wheeled  open  car* 
riage,  amongst  the  Romans  need 
chiefly  for  the  transport  of  servants 
and  attendants,  but  of  which  no  re- 
presentation is  known  to  exi.st.  It 
was,  howeyer,  of  Ibreign  origin,  pro- 
bably introduced  from  Gaul,  and  de« 
'  rived  from  the  Celtic  ^'nrdK  /Woor, 
four,  and  nf,  a  wheeh  Hor.  Ep.  it  1. 
192.  Id.  Sal,  i.  6.  104.  Festus  s.v, 
AuL  <3e1L  z?.  80. 

PH^CASIA'TUS.  Wearing 
shoes  of  the  kind  called  phrcasia ; 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Greeks. 
Senec.  Ep.  113. 

PHiBCAS'IUM  if<^u(im0^y  A 
white  shoe,  proper  to  the  Athenian 
gymnasiarchs  and  priesthood  of 
Greece  and  Alexandria;  thonph  also 
adopted  by  other  classes  of  both 
sexes.  Senec  Ben.  viL  21.  Anthol. 
▼i  S54.  Pet  Sat,  67. 4. 

PnALAN'GA  or  PALAK'GA 
(<pdiX,ay^).  A  strong  round  pole  em- 
ployed by  porters  to  assist  them  in 
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carrying  heavy  weights,  the  ends 
bebff  rMled  on  their  ihimldcn  and 
the  UMd  tutpended  from  it  between 


them  at  the  ccDtre  of  gravity,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  which  repre- 
lents  two  of  the  M^ers  on  Tn^Jan's 

column  making  use  of  the  contrivance 
in  question.  Vitruv.  x.  3.  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  A  wooden  cylinder  or  roller  in- 
tended for  placing  under  objects  of 
great  weight  to  aMist  in  moving 
ttiem,  as*  for  instance,  under  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel,  vrhilst  beiiif^  hauled 
on  shore,  or  launched  from  the  beach. 
Non.  s.v.u.  163.  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
JL  e.  Cm.  B.  C.  it  la 

3.  Pieoet  <MF  valnable  wood,  such 
as  ebony  for  example,  cut  into  trun- 
cheons or  cylinders,  tis  objects  of 
merchandise.    Plin.  il.  A',  xii.  8. 

4.  A  tmnoheon  employed  as  a 
weapon  in  warfare,  the  origin  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Africans 
during  their  contests  with  the  Egyp- 
tians (PUn.  H,N.  vii.  57.).  These 
were  probably  cnt  ont  of  some  strong 
and  neavy  kind  of  wood;  bnt  an 
instrument  of  iron,  corresponding 
with  the  form  and  name  of  the  wea- 
pon, has  been  discovered,  amongst 
manjr  other  objects  of  an  nniqoe 
chaneter»  in  a  tomb  at  PiBStnm, 
together  with  a  painting  on  the  walls 
of  tlie  sepulchre,  which  represents  a 
Greek  warrior  on  horseback,  carry- 
ing the  truncheon  and  a  shield  sns- 
posded  from  his  spear,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  illustration.  The  imple- 
ment itself,  which  is  engraved  at  the 
bottom  of  the  woodcut,  is  rather  more 


than  two  feet  long,  not  including  the 
rin^  at  the  end ;  and  the  manner  In 
which  it  and  the  shield  are  carried  in 


the  picture  above,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  were  represented  as  a 
trophy,  which  the  owner  of  the  tomb 
had  really  taken  from  some  enemy  in 

battle.  The  object  and  the  painting 
identify  the  instrument  with  its  name, 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

PHALANGA'RII  or  PALAN* 
GA'RII.  Porters  who  carried  things 
of  bulk  or  great  weight  with  tlie 
assistance  of  a  strong  pole  {phalanya). 
Fonr,  sizt  and  even  eight  men  by 
this  means  combined  their  strength 
for  the  transport  of  a  single  object, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  representing 
eight  porters  bearing  a  cask  of  winCt 
suspended  in  the  manner  deacribed. 


Vitmv.  X.  3.  7.  Inaeript  ap.  Fa- 

bretti,  p.  10. 

2.  Soldiers  formed  into  a  phalanx. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  50. 

PHALAN0FTE8  (^aA«y>^f). 
A  soldier  armed  and  equipped  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlil.Tjl. 

Pll  AL'EHiE  (Ttt  ipd\af>a).  Bosses 
3  a 
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of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  cast 
or  chased  with  some  appropriate  de- 
Tioe  in  relief;  sach,  fit  instance,  at 
the  head  of  a  god,  image  of  a  kin^  or 
emperor,  or  other  aUoaiye  design. 


and  frequently  having  additional 
pendants,  In  the  fbrm  St  drops  and 
eresoents  attached  to  them;  which 

were  worn  as  ornaments  upon  the 
breast  by  persons  of  distinction,  by 
soldiers  as  a  military  decoration,  pre- 
sented by  the  commander  for  bril« 
liant  services,  and  as  an  ornamental 
trapping  for  horses.  (Liv.  ix.  46.  Sil. 
Ital.  XV.  255.  Virg.  .^n.  ix.  359.  Id. 
V.  310.  Claud,  iv.  Cons.  I/uuur.  549.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  collar 
Ibrmed  of  pkalene,  with  pendants  at- 
tached to  each  alternate  l>oss,  from  an 
original  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Vienna,  and  the  manner 
.  of  wearing  them  is  explained  and  iilus- 
tiated  hr  the  two  following  examples- 
PHALERA'TUS.  Wearing 
bosses  (phaleree)  of  the  precioos  me- 
tals, as  a  decoration  to  the  person  ;  a 
practice  originally  characteristic  of 
foreign  nations  (Suet.  Aero,  30.), 
bat  adopted  from  Etmria  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Florns  J.  5,9.),  amongst  whom 
they  were  chiefly  employed  as  a  mili- 
tary decoration  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices, and  worn  in  front  of  the  chest 
(pkaient  hie  peetara 
fulget.  Sil.  Ital.  XT, 
255.),  attached  to  a 
broad  belt,  fastened 
over  the  bust,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  repre- 
senting the  fK>rtrait 
of  a  centurion  in  his 
military  accoutre- 
ments, from  a  carving 
on  his  tmnb ;  seven 
phalera  are  exhilMited  on  his  person, 
three  down  the  hoax  of  the  bnast. 


and  two,  the  halves  only  of  which 
appear  in  the  drawing,  on  each  side. 
S.  When  applied  to  horses  (Lit. 

XXX.  17.  Suet  Cb/.  19.  ObadL  17.X  it 

designates  an  or- 
nament of  simi- 
lar description, 
sometimes  af- 
fixed to  the  head- 
stall,  or  to  a 
throat  collar,  as 
in  the  example 
from  a  fictile 
vase^  or  to  a  martingale  over  the 
chest,  as  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  264. ; 
where  they  hung  as  pendants  (PUn. 
//.A',  xxxvii.  74.  Compare  Claud,  iv. 
Cent.  Honor,  549.),  shakine  and  shin- 
ing with  every  motion  of  &  Mimtl, 

PHAR'ETRA  (^i^im).  A 
quiver^  or  case  for  arrows  only,  in 
contradistinction  to  conjtus.  a '  how 
case,  but  which  sometimes  held  the 
arrows  as  well  as  the  bow.  See  the 
three  following  illustrations. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  sun-diaU 
which  from  its  designation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  borne  some  resem- 
blance to  a  quiver ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  hnown  example  representing 
such  a  figure,  the  interpretation  can 
only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
conjecture.    Vitruv.  ix.  8. 

PHARETRA'TUS.  Carrying  a 
quiver  (Viig.  Uor.  Ovid.  &c.); 
which  was  practised  amongst  the 
ancients  in  three  different  ways: — I. 
by  suspending  it  horixontally  between 


the  shonlders  and  at  the 
shown  bj  the  right-hand 
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the  first  woodeat,  so  that  the  tr* 

row  was  drawn  ool  over  the  right 
shouldtT.  *2.  ]\y  snspendirif^  it  low 
down  the  back  so  that  the  mouth 
came  oo  a  level  with  the  left  hip,  as 
io  the  left-hand  example,  when  the 
arrow  was  extracted  by  passing  the 
hand  across  the  belly.  Both  these 
figures  personify  the  goddess  of  the 
chase,  the  first  from  a  medal,  the 
Other  fkom  a  terra-oottabunp.  S.  Or 
lastly,  by  sling- 
ing the  quiver 
across  the  back, 
with  its  mouth 
towards  the 
right  elbow,  so 
that  the  arrows 
were  taken  out 
bpr  passing  the 
rijg^ht  hand  be- 
huid  the  back,  ^ 
in  the  manner 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  Greek  marble,  representing  a 
Phrygian  archer.  The  three  figures 
will  also  explain  many  passages, 
more  especially  in  the  Greek  poets, 
where  the  epithets  used  distinctly 
imply  one  or  other  of  the  different 
arrangements  exhibited  above. 

PHARETHIGER.  8iL  ItaL  xir. 
S86.    Same  as  Pii aretkatus. 

PllAUMACOm'LA  ((papfjuxKo- 
vdXrj^),  One  who  makes  and  vends 
quack  medicines  (Uor.  SaL  i.  2.  1.); 
not  a  legitimate  dealer  or  practitioner, 
hot  one  of  the  class  of  moantebanks, 
still  common  in  Italy  and  other 
countries,  who  frequent  the  public 
market  places  (Cic  CluenL  14.  ctr- 
emitfirmmmyt  whm  they  hdd  fbrth 
the  ▼irtoes  of  their  noctnuns  in  a 
loud  and  fluent  discourse  (Cato  ap. 
Gell.  i  5.  3.)  10  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude. 

PHAR'OS  and  PHAR'US 
{<pApos),  A  Ught'koim,  so  termed 
after  the  celebrated  tower  built  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philndolj)hiis,  on 
the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  port  of  Alexandria,  which 
became  a  general  model  for  most 


I  oChen  (PIfaL  H,N.  zxzfL  18.  Solin. 
32.    Suet  Tib.  74.  Stat.  8^.  lu.  5. 

100.)  The  illustration  represents  a 
light-house  on  a  medal  of  the  Em- 
peror Commodus, 
composed  of  a 
circular  tower; 
others  are  met 
with  of  a  square 
form  i  and  the 
Roman  light- 
hoose  at  Dover 
Castle,  of  which 
considerable  re- 
mains are  still  vi- 
sible, is  of  an  octa- 
gonal figure  s  but ' 
they  all  present  the  same  general 
features  of  a  tall  tower  in  several 
stories,  diminishing  upwards,  with 
windows  turned  towards  the  sea,  at 
which  torches  were  kept  boming  Ibr 
beacons  during  the  night. 

PHASE'LUS.    See  Faselus. 

PHIAL'A  Only  a  Greek 

word  Latinized,  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  term  is  Patbea,  where  an  ex* 
planation  and  illustration  are  given. 

PIIII/YKA  or  PHIL'UllA 
{ipiKvfMi).  A  thin  strip  cut  from  the 
inner  coat  of  the  papyrus,  in  order  to 
make  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  This 
was  effected  by  gluemg  together  a 
number  of  these  strips,  sufficient  for 
the  size  of  the  sheet  required,  and 
then  consolidating  it  by  a  number  of 
similar  hiyers  flMened  cross-ways  at 
the  back,  which  gave  the  requinte 
texture  to  the  whole,  and  prevented 
the  sheet  from  splitting  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres.  Plin.  U,N. 
xiii.  98. 

PHFMUS  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7. 

17.  The  Greek  name  for  vl  dice-box 
Latinized,  for  w  hich  the  pen  nine 
Latin  term  is  Fkitillus,  under  which 
the  word  is  explained  and  illustrated. 

PULEBOrOMUS  (AMvr^r). 
A  lancet  or  fleam  far  blood*letting. 
Vep.  V^ft.  i.  19. 

PHONAS'CliS  (<pwva(TK6s).  One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  regulating  the 
▼oioe ;  as  a  mm^ng-matkr  (Varro  ap. 
ass 
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Nod.  «w  SmeitatmluiiL  Suet  iVero, 

25.) ;  or  as  a  master  of  elocution. 
(Suet.  Aug.  84*  Quint.  IL  8.  15.  xL 
3.  19.) 

2.  In  later  times  the  leader  of  a 
ehoraa  or  band  of  Pagers  (Sidon.  E^. 
iv.  ii.Xfor wbiehtlieproperiroidia 

PiLSCENTOR. 

PHRYG'IO.  An  nnhroidercr,  for 
which  art  the  Phrygiaos  were  much 
renowned.  Plaot.  AnL  iii  5.  34. 
Men.  it  8.  77.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  JBIr. 
iii. 

P  H  R  Y  G 1 0'  N I  US.  Embroidered. 
riin.  ^.  iV.  viii.  74. 

PHTI/ACA  (^vAojc^).  Plant. 
Gi^pl.ui.  5.  93.  A  prison  or  place 
of  custody ;  it  is  only  a  Greek  word 
Latinized.     See  Cabc£B  and  £&• 

QABTULUM. 

PICTOR  iypwptis).  A  pooiCer  or 
artiat  who  exercises  any  branch  of  the 
pictorial  art.  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  7.  Hor. 
A.  P.  9.)  The  illustration  represents 
a  portrait  painter  taking  the  likeness 
of  a  person  who  is  sittlne  before  him, 
flpom  a  deaign  on  tiw  waua  of  a  honae 
at  Pompeii,  which,  thoogli  a  palpable 
caricattire,  affords  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  interior  of  a  Roman  artist's 
studio.    He  sits  upon  a  low  stool  in 


front  of  his  easel,  with  a  tray  of 
colours  beside  him,  and  a  pot  of 
water  to  cleanse  the  only  brush  he 
oaea  \  both  whieh  oirenmstaaoea  indi- 
cate an  artist  in  water-oolonn»  or  in 
that  style  of  encaustic  painting  in 
which  the  colours  were  hiid  on  with 
a  liquid  brush  (see  Kncaustica). 
Fronting  him  ia  Hie  aitter,  and  behind, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  a 
pupil  drawing  on  his  board  ;  while 
two  assistants  are  engaged  on  the 
right  in  preparing  the  colours,  pro- 
bably mixed  with  wax,  in  a  shallow 


pan  placed  over  some  hoi  eoabp  m 

further  indication  of  the  encanalie 
process.  The  heated  coals,  observable 
in  the  original,  are  lost  in  our  en> 
graving,  from  the  inadvertence  of  the 
dranghtsman,  or  in  oonaeqnenee  df 
the  very  rednoed  scale  upon  which 
the  drawing  is  executed.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  artist  does  not  use 
a  palette,  which  would  not  be  re- 
<^mred  for  dtber  of  the  styles  bmd* 
tionod;  bnt  other  examples  amongat 
the  Pompeian  paintings  exhibit  a 
palette  in  the  left  hand  (Mus.  Borb. 
vi.  3.),  of  similar  form  to  those  used 
at  the  preaent  day.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  this  article 
was  not  much  employed  by  the 
ancient  painters,  as  no  name  for  it  is 
known  to  exist  either  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin  language. 

PICTU'RA  (Tpo^).  A  drawing 
or  painting  with  lines  or  colours ; 
thence  the  object  itself  so  drawn  or 
painted,  a  picture ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  are  enumerated. 

1.  Piebgra  tn  iahtda.  (Cic  Fcrr. 
iL  4. 1.  Qnint  yi.  1. 32.)  A  paint- 
ing on  wood  or  panel,  mostly  on  a 
slab  of  larch,  and  frequently  fitted 
with  two  folding  doors  to  shut  in 
the  picture  and 


preserve  it  from  j  ^ 
dust  and  dirt,  '  ;1 
as  shown  by  the  1  ^ 
annexed  exam- 
ple, tnm  a  de- 
aign at  Pompeii, 
representing  a 
pictnre  on  panel 
suspended  over  a  doorway,  and  also 
illustrating  the  method  in  which  such 
works  were  hnng. 

2.  Pictura  in  ImiiO,  or,  m  S^pOTia. 
(PI  in.  H.N.  B  a 
XXXV.  33. 
Quint.  /.  c.)  A 
painting  on  eon* 
tYM,  a  mate- 
rial probably 
brought  into  use 
at  a  much  later 
date  than  wood ;  bnteiearly  represented 
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fey  the  annexed  example,  from  n 
design  at  Pompeii,  which  also  shows 
th»  mine  Qpcm  whieb  it  was  stretched 
wvry  similar  to  those  now  employed 
embroidery  and  worsted  working, 
n.  Pictnra  inusta.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
9ULXV.  3d.  Jb.  31.)  A  painting  in 
coloured  wax,  btumt  in  by  the  action 
of  heal,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  pro* 
cesses  employed  tneneaulic  painting. 
See  Encaustica. 

4.  Pictura  udo  lector lo.  Vitrtiv, 
"vii.  3.  6.  A  freMM'painting  i  Uiui  is 
ezeented  upon  a  wall  eoated  with 
very  fine  cement,  made  of  marble 
dust  and  chalk,  and  painted  while 
the  cement  is  still  wet. 

5.  Pictura  lestilui.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
4.  1.  Loeret  iL  35.)  A  pietnre 
worked  in  embroidery ;  a  Ttry  early 
invention,  for  which  the  natives  of 
Phrygia  were  celebrated  ;  hence  acu 
pietus  means  embroidered. 

PICTURA'TUS.  Fainted  tn 
OOloiirs;  and,  when  applied  to  dra- 
pery, emfiroulered.  Virg.  /En.  iii.  483. 

PPLA,  with  tJic  first  syllable  long 
(ty^).  Properly  a  deep  mortar 
(a/to.  Or.  578.)b   in  wbieh 

things  were  brayed  and  pounded 
into  an  inipnip  ibie  sabstauoe  (Plin. 

H.  A".    XV  iii.  *29. 
§  3.),  by  beating 
down  witfiapesti 
of  great  size  and 
weight  (see  Ptlum 

I.  );  whence  the 
Greek  terms  iyhs 
nod  fydiiT/ux  also 
designate  a  danee,  aeoompanied  with 
much  stamping  of  the  feet.  The  an- 
nexed example  is  from  an  original 
discovered  at  Pompeii  ;  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  mortariuittf  a  mor- 
tar of  smaller  dimensions,  in  whieb 
ingredients  were  kneaded  and  mixed 
together:  but  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed  with  accuracy. 

2.  C7rc<r<7<i$).  A  pUUtr,  OT  pier  of 
an  oval*Bhaped  fbnn,  sach  as  em- 
ployed nnder  water  for  supporting 
the  Jmpersitractnrc  of  a  bridge  (Liv. 
xL  51.  Suet.  aaudL  20.  Senec.  Q^N, 


'a 


vi.  .30.);  as  a  monument  to  receive 
an  inscription  (Nep.  j41c.  4.) ;  in 
front  of  a  bookseller's  shop,  on  which 
the  catalogues  were  ea|KMed  to  Tiew 
(Hor.  Sat.  14.  71.)  ;  or  other  por^ 

poses  of  a  congenial  nature. 

3.  {4vB6fAyi<r is).  A  pier  or  break- 
water (Virg.  ^n,  ix.  711.),  which  is 
always  ronnded  at  the  end,  and  in  its 

entire  mass  from  the  base  to  the  top 

at  low  water  presentu  a  fitrnre  of 
nearly  similar  form  to  tiie  other 
objects  expressly  characterized  by 
the  same  term. 

PILA,  with  the  fir<;t  syllable  short 
(o-^Tjpa).  A  ball  for  playing  the 
game  of  ball  ;  as  n  ^rrMieral  term  in- 
cluding the  four  dibUnct  kinds  used 
by  the  aneients ;  via.  Fofftv,  Harpas-' 
titm^  Paganica^  and  Trigon^  each,  of 
whirh  is  described  under  its  own 

spec i tic  nauie, 

2.  Pila  piciu.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  202.) 
A  plajing-ball,  of  which  the  outside 
leather  was  painted  of  different  co- 
lours, and  ornamented  with  tasty 
devices  •,  frequently  represented  oa 
the  iictile  vases,  as  an  accessory  in 
scenes  illostratiTe  of  life  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  of  female  amusement^ 
from  one  of  M  hich  the  annexed  spe- 
cimen is  copied,  where  it  is 
exhibited  amongst  various 
other  trinkets,  working  and 
playthings,  suspended  from 
the  tomb  of  a  young  Greek  lady.  It 
would  appear  that  green  was  a  fa- 
vourite colour  for  this  purpose  {pra- 
mna  pila^  Pet  Sat.  27.  2.) ;  whence 
the  same  is  designated  by  the  term 
Pilrea,  in  an  inscription  (ap.  Gnit 
tom.  1.  p.  2.  1537),  that  is,  of  a  glassy 
or  greenish  hue,  like  the  colour  of 
water;  as  vitrta  undo  (Virg.  JEtu 
TiL  759.),  vUrea  tetHHa  (Id.  Cfeorg, 
iv.  350.). 

3.  Pila  vitrea.  (Senec.  Q.  A.  i.  6.) 
A  glast  globe  filled  with  water  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  between  a 
person  and  the  oljeet  he  is  contem- 
plating, in  order  to  magnify  the  object 
and  render  it  clearer  to  the  view ;  a 
custom  fitili  adopted  in  wood  engmv^ 
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iag  other  oeenjwtloiu,  requiring 
a  strong  uid  dear  tight  which  vill 
not  prejudice  the  sipht.  It  woald 
also  appt-Mr  from  the  above  passjip^e 
of  S«neca  that  this  coutrivance  was 
•omaCimet  employed  by  the  aneients 
to  aeeiit  an  impemot  or  failing  sight, 
in  the  p!ac('  of  our  *>:pt^ctnrl(:s ;  for  ttir'^e 
nseful  arfirlr>  ^\r:\'  not  <lisc()vered 
before  the  comiucDcement  ot  the  14th 
centorj,  being  hiTented  by  a  Floren- 
tine niuaed  Salvino  degli  Amati,  who 
died  in  1317,  as  testified  by  the  epi- 
taph inscribed  uy>*m  his  tomb  (Manni, 
DuturL  degli  Ucchtalif  p.  6d.)*  It 
mnft»  liowever,  be  remembered  that 
the  aneaenti,  who  employed  a  name^ 
rous  class  of  well-educated  slaves  in 
the  character  of  readers,  secretaries, 
and  amaoueoses,  did  not  staod  so 
much  in  need  of  an  artificial  assist- 
anoe  for  tfie  eye^sight  as  we  do. 
Another  meaning  of  the  exprenion 
pila  vitrea  is  ez{»lained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

4.  Pila  MaUiaca,  (Mart.  xiv.  27.) 
A  ball  of  German  pommade,  em- 
pli^ed  by  the  ladies  of  Rome  and 
yonn*^  men  of  fashion,  to  tinge  the 
hair  of  a  li^ht  or  fair  colour.  It  was 
cuiU|>osed  of  goals'  Lallow  and  beech- 
wood  ashes  made  np  into  a  ball, 
which  received  its  distinguishing  epi- 
thet from  the  town  of  Mattium  (3far- 
puKj)  from  whence  it  was  imported. 

5.  A  baHoUng-baU ;  employed  BS  a 
means  fat  selecting  what  judge  should 
try  a  cause,  and  prevent  the  packing 
of  the  bench  linst  the  interest  of 
either  par;\  For  this  purpose  a 
certain  number  of  balls,  with  the 
names  of  diAerent  judges  inserihed 
on  them,  were  put  into  a  box,  and 
thence  drawn  out  by  lot,  in  the  same 
spirit  as  we  strike  a  jury,  each  party 
having  the  right  to  challenge  and 
Kdect  any  obnoxious  or  presumedly 
partial  jndge.  Prop.  ir.  11.  20.,  and 
A  scon.  Argument  Milan. 

6.  An  effigy  or  Gut/.  HtiTns:i!v  made 
out  of  old  pieces  of  cloili  .stutied  with 
hay,  employed  to  try  the  temper  of 
some  animals,  bulls  and  buffaloes, 

' —  "V 


when  baited  $  or  to  Inftiriate  them  if 
they  appeared  tame  and  inipassiwe; 
a  practice  still  continued  at  Mola,  oo 
the  bay  of  Gaeta,  upon  a  certain 
festival,  at  which  it  is  costomaxy 
tor  boflUocs  to  be  baited  in  tbe  mm 
street.  Mart.  Spect.  19.  Aaeon.  ad 
Cic.  Fragm,  pro  C.  0>nicl 

PILA'NI.    The  ongmal  name  by 
which  the  soldiers  composing  the 
thurd  tine  or  diri^  of  the  old  Ri^ 
man  legion  were  distinguished,  be* 
cause  they  alone  at  that  time  were 
armed  with   the   henvy  javelin  or 
piium,  the  other  two  using  the  spear 
or  kukL   Bnt  lirtiea  the  pihm  wan 
adopted  for  all  the  three  divisioiia^ 
the  title  of  Triarii  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Pihtni,  with  which  it  becomea 
thencelbrth synonymous  (Varro,  L.  L», 
y.  89.  Paulus  ex  Fest «.  tr.  Or.  FasU 
iii.  129.).  SobsequBitly,  howerer,  to 
this  periodt  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic,  when  the  custom  ob- 
tained of  drawing  up  an  anny  by 
lines    in    exhorts,    the  distinctive 
eharaetcr,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
PiAmi  or  Tnarn  was  abandoned,  be* 
cause  it  no  longer  represented  any 
real  distir  iion. 

l^iLA  iiiUS.  One  who  exhibits 
feats  of  dexterity  with  a  nnmber  of 
balls,  similar  to  the  Indian  juggler 
(Quint,  x.  7.  11.  Inscript.  <//>.  Fabrett. 
p.  250.  n.  2  ),  by  throwing  them  up 
with  both  hands,  catching  them  on, 
and  making  them  rebonnd  fkom,  the 


inner  J<mit  of  the  elbow,  leg,  forehead, 
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and  instep,  so  that  they  kept  playing 
in  a  continuous  circle  roand  his  per- 
•on  witlKNit  ftlUng  to  the  ground,  as 
minutely  deteribM  hy  Bfanilios  (As- 
iron,  169 — 171.).  and  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  figure  from  a  Diptych  in 
the  Museum  at  Verona.  The  player 
is  exhibiting  with  seven  balls,  in  a 
handsome  building  (tiie  SMua  pUaruh- 
rum  of  Quint  /.  c.)t  whilst  a  number 
of  boys  and  other  persons  stand  round, 
and  UH)k  on.  Two  figures  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  attitude,  and  with  the 
same  nnmber  of  balls  each,  m  sculp- 
tared  on  a  sepulchral  marble  in  the 
collection  at  Mantua*  Labos*  Antieh, 
di  MitnUivd.  torn.  ii. 

PILE  A  T  US  (iriAo^poy).  Bon- 
iicttMfi  that  is,  wearing  a  felt-cap 
tenned/7//eM«,tbe 
ordinary  head- 
covering  of  sail- 
ors, fishermen, 
and  artisans,  as 
well  as  of  the 
twin  brothers, 
Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, who  are 
thence  styled 
fitiinB  puttUt 

(Catull.  37.  S.) ;  amongst  the  Greeks 

and  Romans  usually  worn  without 
strings,  and  put  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  ends  of  the  hair  just 
TisiMe  all  roond  its  edges,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example,  re- 
presenting Ulysses  on  an  engraved 
gem.    Liv.  xxiv.  10.,  and  Pileus. 

2.  Pileata  Roma^ — pileata  plebs, — 
jtSmta  furfto.  Eznreseions  employed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  the  Satuma- 
lian  festival,  or  carnival  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  because  at  that  A-te  all  the 
people  wore  caps  as  a  token  of  the 
general  liberty  permitted  during  those 
days  of  revelry  and  r^oidng,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  presenting  a 
pilcusi  to  the  slave  who  had  regained 
his  liberty.  Mart,  xl  6.  Suet  Aero, 
57.  Sen.  Ep.  19. 

(Ani*  OelL  ru. 
4,y  Stares  whose  beads  were  covered 
with  a  pUeuM,  when  pat  up  for  lale. 


as  n  token  that  their  owners  eonld 
not  warrant  them. 

PILEN'TUM.  A  state  carriage 
used  by  the  Roman  matrons  and 

ladies  of  distinction  on  gala  days  and 
festivals,  instead  of  the  Carpentum^ 
which  the^  used  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. (Lit.  v.  25.  Virg.  JSn.  \iiu 
666.  Festusjt.9.)  We  have  not  suiB- 
cient  data  for  deciding  the  precise 
charactor  of  this  conveyance,  further 
than  what  is  collected  generally  and 
by  implication  from  the  terms  iu 
which  it  is  spoken  of  i  whence  it 
appears  to  have  been  raised  to  a 
stately  height,  of  easy  motion,  with  a 
cover  over  head,  but  open  all  round, 
and,  sometimes,  if  Isidorus  (  Oriy.  xx. 
12.)  be  correct,  ihmiihed  with  fbor 


wheds.  The  figure  in  the  iUnstration, 
from  a  medal  of  the  Empress  Faus- 
tina, agrees  with  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  authoritatiTelT  as  an  ae* 
curate  representation  of  the  carriage 
in  question,  may  serve  to  convey  a 
notion  of  what  it  was  like,  and  how 
it  differed  from  the  ordinary  carpen^ 
turn.  The  circumstance  of  being 
drawn  by  lions  instead  of  hones  or 
mules,  may  be  a  piece  of  mere  ar- 
tistic exaggeration  ;  hut  under  the 
extravagant  habits  of  the  empire,  we 
meet  with  Tarious  instances  of  wild 
animals  being  tamed  and  yoked  to 
draught 

PI'LEOLTJS  (mxliioy).  Dimi- 
nutive of  pileus  :  a  small  and  shallow 
aknU'cap^  made  of  Mtcd  wool,  which 
just  covered  the  top  part  of  the  head, 
leaving  the  hair  over  the  forehead 
and  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  entirely 
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free  (Hieron.  Ep.  85.  n.  6.  Com- 
pare Id.  Ep,  64.  n.  13.)  It  vas 
worn  by  tbe  Romans  ^, 

as  a  protection  for  the  ^ 
head  even  indoors 
(Hor.  Ep,  i.  13.  15,); 
thua  resembling  in  its 
use,  as  it  did  in  IbnUt 
the  little  cap  (French, 
calotte ;  Italian,  hrr- 
retlinu),  which  a  car- 
dinal and  some  of  the 
Catholic  priests  put  on  to  cover  their 
tonsures  when  they  take  off  their 
hats,  and  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  example  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, from  an  engraved  gem,  he. 
lieved  to  contain  the  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander die  Great. 

PFLEUS  or  PFLEUM  (mXof,  wi* 
XojrSy).  A  cfjp,  properly  speaking, 
of  ff'lt,  and  >v()ni  br  men  as  contra- 
distinct  from  those  \^hich  were  worn 
women  (Plant  Am^  I  1.  SOO. 
Hart  xiY.  132.  Serr.  ad  Virg.  jEn, 
ix.  616).  The^  naturally  varied  in 
form  amongst  different  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, but  still  preserving  the  same 
general  characteristics  of  a  round  cap 
without  any  brim,  and  fitting  clow  or 
nearly  so  to  the  head,  as  exemplified 
by  the  specimens  annexed,  which  re- 
present three  of  the  most  usual  forms 


a  pill  in  medicine.    PUn.  A 
xxvtiL  87. 

PILUM  {K&Koyov).  A  large  and 
powerful  instrument  for  bruising  and 
braying  things  in  a  deep  luortar 
Ipik)  (Cato,  n.  n.  X.  5.  PUn.  H.  N, 
xvuL  23).  It  was  held  in  both 
hands,  and  the  action  employed  when 
using  it  was  that  of  pounding  by  re- 
peated blows,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed example  from  on  Egyptian 
painting,  whence  the  operadon  is 
described  by  connecting  it  with  sndi 
words  as  tundere  (Pallad.  i.  41.  2.), 
amtmuUrt  (/fr.  3) ;  whereas  the  ordi- 


occurring  in  works  of  art  The  first  l 
on  the  left  shows  the  Phrygian  ' 
bonnet  from  a  statue  of  Paris.  The 
centre  one  the  Greek  cap,  mostly  ^ 
egg-shaped,  aa  bercy  from  a  bust  of  | 
Ulysses ;  and  the  last  the  Roman  , 
cap  of  liberty,  from  a  coin  of  Brutus,  i 

PILI'CREPUS  (Hi^n.  EjK  r,G). 
The  correct  meaning  oi  this  word  is 
donbtlU ;  bat  it  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate one  who  played  a  game  at  baU 
of  the  same  nature  as  our  tennis. 

PI'LULA.  Diminutive  of  P11.A. 
Any  small  globe  or  hall;  especially 


nary  pestle  (j)istiUum)  was  nsed  with 
one  hand,  and  stirred  round  the  mor- 
tar   {moitarium)f    with    an  action 

adapted  for  kneading  and  mixing, 
rather  than  poundmg ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  words  is 
not  always  preienrad. 

2.  {{nnTos ).   The inlum,  or  naticmal 

arm  of  thi  Ronmn  infnntrv.  Tt  was 
a  very  fi  iiui  idalik'  ^v(.■;lpou,  used 
chielly  us  u  mi^iie,  but  also  serving 

as  a  pihe  to  throst  with  when  oceasictt 

reqmred,  though  shorter,  stronger, 
and  larger  in  the  head  than  the  hasta 
or  spear.  It  seems  to  have  varied 
suiiiewhat  in  length  at  different 
periods,  the  average  being  near  abont 
six  ftet  three  inches  from  point  to 
butt  The  shaft  which  was  made  of 
wood,  was  square  at  the  top,  and  of 
exactly  the  same  length  as  the  head. 
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which  was  formed  of  iron  ;  and  this, 
when  riveted  on  to  the  shaft,  covered 
ooe  half  of  its  lengtfaf  leaving  aboat 
nine  inches  of  solid  metal  pngectug 
as  a  head-piece  beyond  (Liv.  ix.  19. 
Fior.  ii.  7.  9.    Veg.  Mil.  ii.  15.  Sil. 
ItaL  ziii.  308.    Polyb.  vi.  23.  Id. 
t  40).  It  appean  a  remarkable  eir- 
cumstance  that  we  should  have  no 
authentic  specimen  remaining  of  this 
national  weapon,  either  as  the  product 
of  excavations,  or  in  artistic  reprc- 
sentatiofif,  by  which  its  exaet  form 
and  character  might  he  ascertained 
from  demonstrative  evidence.  But 
as  the  head  was  made  of  iron,  a  ma- 
terial which  suffers  greatly  from  cor- 
Tosloii  andergroimd,  when  ibond,  it  is 
always  so  much  eaten  away  and  dis- 
figured by  rust  as  to  have  lost  all 
distinctive  character  ;  and  tlu^  fi/zures 
on  the  columns,  triumphal  arches,  and 
otfier  seolptares  illustrative  of  mili* 
tary  scenes,  are  for  the  most  part 
intended  for  officers,  not  soldiers  of 
the  rank  and  file,  consequently  who 
would  not  use  the  pUum;  or,  if  the 
common  soldiers  are  brought  into  a 
prominent  pontioii,  they  are  engaged 
as  fatigue  parties,  felling  timber,  col- 
lecting   forage,    transporting  pro- 
visions,  making  stockades,  raising 
ileld  worhs,  and  sneh  other  duties  as 
would  preclude  the  artist,  even  if  he 
wished  it,  from  introducing  offensive 
weapons  into  the  scene.  Moreover, 
the  onartistic  effect  which  would  be 
prodnoed  by  a  fbrest  of  straight  lines, 
the  difflcnlty  also  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  such  objects  in  sculpture, 
and  the  fragile  nature  of  the  object 
itself  when  carved  in  relief,  induced 
the  ancient  scolptors,  as  a  genscal 
rule  of  their  art,  to  omit  accessories 
of  this  kind  in  their  works,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  making  the 
action  represented  obvious  and  un- 
mistakeable  by  the  mere  tmthihlness 
of  attitude  and  gestore.  These  reasons 
andmodves  will  account  for  the  want 
of  an   illustration,  the  absence  of 
which  might  otherwise  appear  an  un- 
reasonable omission.    But  it  may  be 


suggested  that  the  implement  held  by 
the  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  will 
also  afford  a  probable  proximate  idea 
of  the  pUmm  of  a  Roman  sddior ;  the 
description  of  which  above  given,  and 
collected  from  various  written  au- 
thorities, corresponds  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  both  as  respects  the  square- 
ness of  the  upper  part,  and  relative 
proportions  between  the  head  and 
shah,  with  the  instrument  there 
figured,  which  resemblance  will  thus 
explain  why  both  oldeots  were  design 
nated  by  the  same  name. 

PI  N  A  COTH  K'C  A  (irivoifoa^»o|). 
A  picture  gallery  ;  an  apartment 
usually  comprised  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Greeks,  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  they  had  acquired  from 
them  a  taste  for  the  arts.  Vitruv.  i. 
2.  7.  Id.  vi.  8.  8.  Plin.  JU,  N, 
xxxv.  2. 

PINCER'NA  («^x^>  A 
bearer ;  a  slave  whose  duty  it  was  to 
mix  the  wine,  fill  the  cups,  and  hand 
them  round  to  the  guests  at  table. 
They  were  in  general  young  persons 
selected  fbr  the  comeliness  of  their  ap- 
pearance, who  wore  thdr  hair  flowing 
on  their  shoulders,  and 
a  short  tunic  ;  and  had 
particular  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  dean- 
liness  of  their  persons 
and  attire  (Ascon.  in 
Verr.  ii.  1.  26.  Lam- 
prid.  Alex,  Seu,  41). 
AH'  these  partSculafB 
are  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  figure,  from 
the  Vatican  Virgil  ; 
the  long  trousers  and 
mantle  mdicate  a  youth  of  fbreign, 
and  probably  Phrygian,  extraction. 

PINNA  (irrtp6y).  The  bUide  of 
a  rudder  (gubemaculum)  :  which 
among  the  ancients  was  little  more 
than  a  large  oar  having  a  broad  blade 
at  the  extremity,  with  two  drooping 
points,  like  the  feather  ends  of  birds' 
wings,  from  which  it  received  the 
name,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Pozzuoii. 
S  T 
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If  the  bUidt  wat  roondad  al  ^  bol- 


frequentl^  the  case,  it  still  retained 
the  same  bmm;  bat  the  reeemWtnee 
was  drawn  from  a  single  tether, 

which  has  the  quill  in  the  centre,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  blade  with  an  edge  on 
each  side  of  it,  like  a  double  axe. 
Non.  a.  Bipennis,  p.  79. 

S.  A  immt,  or  nolehed  batilemaUj 
along  the  top  of  a  wall,  fortress, 
tower,  &c.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  142. 
Claud.  Qoadrig.  ap,  GelL  ix.  1. 


Virg.  ^n.  vii.  159).  Some  gram- 
marians deduce  this  meaning  of  the 
word  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  feathcn  or  wings  worn  bj  the 
Suuiite  soldiers  and  gladiators  at  the 
sides  of  their  helmets  (see  the  illos- 
tration  s.  Samnites);  others  from 
the  turret  being  acuminated  or 
bevelled  upwaidf  Into  an  edge,  like 
a  tether,  in  the  manner  shown  bj  the 
annexed  illustration,  which  represents 
two  turrets  on  the  city  walls  of  Pom- 
peii, viewed  from  the  inside  of  the 
ramparts.  It  will  alfo  be  obaenred 
tkat  they  are  ingenioadj  aontriTed 
with  a  ahoolder,  or  retaraing  angle, 


which  praCcoled  the  detetem  ftam 
missiles  coming  with  A  alaiil  agaiaal 

their  left  sides. 

3.  A  paddle  or  Jioat  board  attached 
to  the  ontdde  of  a  water  wheel  {rotm 
aqmria^t  vpoQ  which  the  correst 
acts  to  prodnoe  rotaiioiL  Vitmr.  z. 
5.  1. 

4.  A  register  or  stop  in  a  water 
organ.   Vnrar.  x.  8. 4. 

PINNIR'APUa    Anj  gMialor 

matched  with  a  Samnite  or  Thracian, 
each  of  whom  wore  feathers  (pmntr) 
in  their  helmets  (as  shown  by  the  il> 
Iqatrationa  to  thooe  words)  which  it 
waa  an  olject  of  their  opponeata  to 
snatch  away,  whence  the  name  aroaew 
Juv.  iii.  1 58.    Schol.  Vet.  aJ  I. 

PINS  OR.  An  early  form  for 
PlaroB.  Varra  de  ViL  P,  JL  ap, 
Non.  p.  162. 

PISCA'TOR  {hxtthy  KJUkm^ 
man,  understood,  like  our  own  term, 
in  the  same  general  sense  of  one  who 
takes  fish  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  with 
the  net  or  linof  and  abo  a  fitk  mmm 
who  sells  through  the  town  the  fish 
he  has  taken  himself  (Plaut  Capi, 
iv.  2.  34.  Terent  Eun.  ii.  2.  26. 
Inscript  ap.  Fabretti,  p.  731.  n.  4oO. 
pimnUont  propoUt). 

PISCI'NA  Oxevorpotp^),  A 
ttew  or  stock  fxmd  for  fish,  an  usual 
appendage  to  the  villa  residences  of 
the  wealthy  Romans.  Aul.  GelL  iL 
10.  t.  Cic.  ilML  a  1.  Varro,  R.  A 
iiL  17.    Columell.  viiL  17. 

2.  A  large  sicimminfj  hath  in  the 
open  air  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  f).  25.),  either 
of  tepid  water  warmed  hy  the  heat  of 
the  aim,  or  from  a  natanlly  warn 
spring  (Id.  ii.  17.  11.  Soet  jNkr% 
31.)  ;  hut  sometimes  reduced  in  tem- 
perature bv  the  admixture  of  snow 
(Id.  Aero,  27.).  It  differs  from  the 
bapHMmtim,  in  not  being  under  eorer 
and  generally  colder. 

3.  Piscina  limaricL  A  clearing 
tank,  constructed  at  the  commence- 
ment or  termination  of  an  aqueduct, 
te  the  purpoee  of  allowing  the  water 
topirifyitielf  brdepoaitfaig  its  sedk 
mant   betee  it  waa  tuMutlad 
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through  the  city  (Frontiu.  Aq,  15. 
19.).  Many  remaius  of  such  works 
have  heen  discovered  iu  ditiereot 
part!  of  Italy,  toine  of  which  are 
ooiutnicted  apon  a  acala  of  very  great 
extent  and  magnificence  ;  but  the 
annexed  iUnstraUon,  repreienting  the 


phm  of  one  which  formerly  existed 
under  the  Pincian  hill  {coliis  hortu- 
lorum),  and  served  to  purify  the  ai/ua 
Virgo,  though  small  and  inconsiderable 
aa  compared  with  many  oChcn,  will 
explain  the  general  natnre  of  these 
structures,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  operated,  a  a  represents  the 
duct  or  water  course  of  the  aqu^uct, 
which  diachargea  ita  waioni  fa$o  the 
chamber  B,  where  the  onward  comae 
of  the  stream  is  arrested,  and  ceases 
to  flow,  c  is  an  aperture  in  the  floor 
of  the  chamber,  through  which  the 
water  detcends  into  another  Tault,  d, 
helow  the  lerel  of  the  doct^  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  sediment  con- 
tained in  the  water  deposits  itself. 
K,  another  aperture  through  which 
the  water  panes  on  to  a  second  vault, 
alao  helow  the  level  of  the  doet,  and 
in  which  it  continnes  to  throw  down 
any  remaining  deiwsits.  From  this 
it  rises  through  the  aperture  o,  into 
au  upper  chaml>er,  li,  aud  again  re- 
atormitwlf  in  n  poriiled  stale  to  the 
dnct  II  which  it  had  left  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  door-way,  k,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  chamber  on  the 
right  hand,  is  a  sluice-gate  {cataracta) 
throo^  whkdi  the  mod  and  other 
iaipantiea  were  diaehaiged  into  the 
sewer. 

4.  A  tank,  or  haitn  of  water,  in  the 


I  atrium  or  perlstylium  of  private 
houses  (Pet.  Sat. 62.  7.);  more  usually 
termed  Impluviuii,  which  see. 

6.  Any  large  wooden  Tat  for  hold- 
ing water.    Plin«  &  A.  xxxiv.  32. 

PISTILLUM  or  PISTILLUS 
{xnt^pov).  Out  pestle ;  an  instrument 
with  a  bluff  head  (Uieron.  Ep.  69.  ^ 

I  n.  4.)  need  withamortar(aiorfflh  I 
rium.  Plant  AvL  I  8.  17,\  far  I 
kneading,  mixing,  and  stirring  11 
things  round  ( Virg.  Moret.  iii.  102.  [1 
and  the  Greek  proverb  inrtoov  fl 
irtpwro^)  I  wheNas  the  pmm  ^ 
was  a  larger  implement,  used  with 
an  action  of  pounding  and  braying  in 

I  a  deep  vessel  termed  pila.  The  ex- 
ample represents  an  original  pestle 
Iboind  amoQ0rt  aoase  rains  of  Roman 
building  ezeafated  when  making 
the  approaches  to  London  Bridge, 
and  resembling  in  every  respect 
those  now  in  use ;  but  an  epigram 
(op.  Sympos.  85.)  impliee  that  the 
Romans  also  made  pestles  with  a 
double  head,  one  at  each  end,  like 

'  our  dumb  bells ;  and  the  two  words 
pittUlum  and  pilum,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  names  which  cotrespoBd  with 
them,  are  fteqoentlT  intetehanged 
with  each  other  without  regard  to 
the  accurate  notion  thev  contained. 
PIS  TOR.     Literally  one  who 

I  pounds  and  brays  things  in  a  mor- 

I  tar  I  thence^  more  specially,  a  aisBkr, 
because  in  very  early  times,  before 
the  invention  of  mills  for  grinding, 

I  the  com  was  brayed  into  flour  with  a 
very  heavy  pestle,  in  the  manner 

,  repreeented  hy  the  llgares;  Pclitm  L; 
and  subsequently  the  same  word  also 

I  signified  a  baker  (Greek  iipr(moi6§X 
because    those    tradesmen  always 
ground  the  flour  with  which  they 
made  their  bread  Varro  ap.  Non.  a  d 
Pinsere,^  p,  152.   Plin.  H.  N,  zviiL 

I  28.  Varro,  ap.  Gell.  xv.  19. 

i  2.  Pi«tor  dulciariuM,  A  confec- 
tioner.   Mart.  xiv.  222. 

PISTRIL'LA.  DhnfaratiTO  of 
PiSTBlNA.  Terent  Adelph.  iv.  2.  45. 

PISTRI'NA.    (Plin.  ^.iV-XTui.  ] 
20.).   &une  as  PitrrRUiUM. 

3  T  2 
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PISTRFNUM  (tivXiiy).  Origi- 
nally signified  the  place  where  rorn 
was  brayed  into  flour  by  means  of  a 
large  pintle  and  deep  mortar,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  figore  a.  Piluh 
1. ;  hat  after  the  invention  of  miUa 
for  grindin*?  (Mola),  the  same  term 
was  retained  to  designate  the  mill' 
house  (Terent.  Phorm.  u.  1.  19.  Cic. 
Or.  L  11.),  where  the  mills  were 
driven  by  slaves,  cattle,  or  water 
(Pallad.  i.  42.);  and  -which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  laborious  exertion 
required  for  grinding  by  hand,  as 
w€»l  as  the  eontinnonsness  of  tiie  toil, 
for  they  were  frequently  kept  poin^' 
hy  night  as  well  as  day  (Apul.  Met. 
IX.  p.  183. )»  "was  commonly  used  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  oflending 
sliTet,  like  our  workhouse,  where 
they  were  condemned  to  undergo  a 
period  of  imprisonment  with  hard  U* 
hour.    Plant,  passim. 

PIS'TRIS  or  PRIS'TIS,  and 
PIS'TRIX  or  PRIS^TIX  (wUrrpu 
and  «]plrrif ).  A  sea-monster  (Florntt 
iii.  5.  16.  Plin.  //.  A.  ix.  2.) ;  but 
always  represented  by  the  ancient 
artists  with  the  same  characteristic 
features  as  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 


nexed illustration  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  viz.  the  head  of  a  dragon, 
the  oeek  and  breast  of  a  beast,  with 
fins  in  the  place  of  front  legs,  und 
the  tail  and  body  of  a  fish  (Virg.  JSn. 
iii.  427.);  a  form  generally  adopted 
by  the  early  Christian  artists  to  re- 

5 resent  the  whale  which  swallowed 
onah. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  particular 
class  of  ships  of  war  (Liv.  xxxv.  26. 
Polyb.  xvii.  1.  1.),  doubtless  from  a 
certain  resemblance  in  general  form 
_  la  the  above  flgore;  perhaps  from 
'"^Bjj^a'W  fitbg  Tery  high  oat  of  the 

V 


water,  like  the  head  and  neck  there 
portrayed.  In  Virgil  (/En.  v.  lift.) 
pistris  is  the  adopted  name  of  a 
vessel,  after  the  image  of  this  mon- 
ster borne  on  its  bows  as  a  figure-head 
{insufne).    See  the  woodcut  at  p.  325. 

PITTAC'IUM  {-wtrriKioy).  A 
slip  or  bit  of  paper,  parchment,  or 
leather  for  writing  on ;  especially  as 
a  kM  for  a  wine  bottle^  oo  which 
the  date  of  the  vintage,  qnalltf  of  the 
wine,  and  time  of  bottling,  was  in- 
scribed.   Pet.  Sat.  34.  6.  lb.  56.  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  spread  with 
ointment  to  form  a  piaster.  Laber. 
ap.  Gell.  xvi.  7.  Celsus,  iii.  10. 

PL  An:  N'T  A  (irAcucouj).  A  thin 
flat  cake  made  of  wheat  flour,  mixed 
with  cheese  and  honey,  but  of  con- 
siderable siie,  10  that  it  would  eot 
op  into  a  number  of  separate  pieeen» 
for  each  of  the  guests  present.  Cato. 
R.  R.  76.  Hor.  L  la  11.  Com- 
pare Sat  ii.  8.  24. 

PLAGA(Mior).  A  banting  net, 
intended  to  be  drawn  aeroas  a  rend, 
opening,  or  ride  in  the  cover,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  game  from 
getting  out  of  bounds.  (Grat.  Cyneg. 
SOU.  Uor.  Epod.  2.  23.  LucreL  v. 
1950.  Compive  Serr.  ad  Viig.  jBiu 
iv.  131.)  Though  the  exact  aatwfe 
and  character  of  this  net  is  open  to 
dispute,  yet  it  would  appear  from  a 

general  comparison  of  the  passages 
I  whieh  mention  of  it  oeeors,  that  it 
was  similar  in  form  and  nse  to  tlw 
Rete  ;  with  the  exception  of  being 
smaller,  and  employed  as  a  subsidiary 
to  the  larger  one,  across  narrow  and 
confined  passes,  whieh  wonM  other- 
wise give  an  inlet  into  tiie  open 
country. 

2.  Same  as  Plagula.  Afraniiis 
and  Varro,  an.  Non. «.  v,  pp.  378.  537. 

PLAG'ULA.  DiminnUve  of 
Plaoa,  hot  applied  with  tlia  foUowiog 
special  senses 

1.  A  curtain  ora  ridean,  suspended 
like  a  net  round  the  couches  of  a 
triclinium  to  keep  off  the  du&t  or  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  gaerta  rceUniag 
at  tables  as  in  the  aaneKod  example 
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from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Mu- 


•eum.   LiT.  zzxiz.  6. 

*2.  A  cortain  which  could  bo  drawn 
or  withdrawn  round  the  sides  of  a 
palanquin  {kctica)^  so  as  to  seclude  the 
inmate  when  denied,  or  oontert  the 
whole  into  an  open  carriage.  Suet 
Tit.  10.  and  illustration  «.  Lectica. 

3.  A  breadth  of  cloth,  two  or  more 
of  which,  when  sewed  together,  make 
op  e  dreM.  Yam,  £.  iL.  iz.  79. 

4.  A  strip  or  file  of  paper,  several 
of  which,  when  glued  together,  make 
up  a  sheet.    Plin.  H.  i\.  xiii.  23. 

PLAGUN'CULA  (^wXayyii^X  A 
waxdolL  Cic.i4«f.Ti  Eniesti,Cbm, 
t.  r.  Calllm.  Dim.  92.  PuPA. 

PLA'NIPES.     An  aetor  who 
played  a  part  in  a  spe- 
cies  of  low  farce,  termed  a  %^ 
mime  (mimics),  and  who  x^Pfv 
veeeived  that  designation  { 
because   he    came    upon  k^VVi 
the  stage  with  naked  feet,  IPTTuif 
without  either  the  cothur-  W^W^ 
mis  or  soeriM,  planU  pedi- 
buMj  i.  e.  non  arta  €xabttti§,  jr"7/ 
(Diomed.    iii.  487.    Anl.  ^'h'J 
Oell.  i.  11.  7.    Macrob.    \]  J 
HaL  il  1.)    The  illustra-  \^y^^ 
tion  is  from  an  engraved 
gem. 

PLAS'TES  (ir\dffrns).  One  who 
models  works  of  art  in  clay  or  wax. 
Veil.  i.  17.  4.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45. 

PLASTIC A'TOR.  (Firm.  Matth. 
▼iii.  16.)  Same  as  preoeding. 

PLATE'A  and  PLA^EA  (wAo- 
rua,  sc.  AWj.)  A  broad  or  principal 
street  in  a  town,  as  contradistinguished 


from  a  bye-lane  or  back-street  (ojioi- 
portet)  in  the  same.  Ter.  A»dr,  it. 

5.  1.  Ilor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  71.  Cm.  B.  C. 
i.  27.  Hirt.  li.  Alex.  2. 

PLAUSTHA'RIUS  {ofiaiowyry^t), 
A  wagon  maker  or  cartwriylu.  Lam- 
prid.  Aluu  Sw.  S4. 
8.  (^f^.)  AvM^eiMr.  Ulp.!)^. 
'  0.  2.  27.  and  woodeott  a.  Plaoatmm 
Majus. 

PLAUS'TRUM  A 
vxtgcm  on  two  wheels  usually  drawn 
hj  oxen,  and  particularly  employed 

in  country  occupations  for  the  con- 
'  veyance  of  heavy  loads  and  produce 
of  every  description.    (PlauU  AuL 
iii.  5.  31.)    Though  we  make  use  of 
the  term  wagon  as  the  nearest  cor- 
responding expression  ibr  the  Koman 
1  plaustrumy  that  by  no  means  suppests 
'  a  true  notion  of  the  actual  object, 
which  in  reality  consisted  of  nothing 
I  more  than  a  strong  platform  or 
I  boards  plaoed  upon  a  pair  of  wheels^ 
I  that  were  not  radiated  with  spokes 
(radii) J  but  formed  out  of  a  tambour- 
ine of  solid  wood  ((ympctnum),  fixed 
permanently  to  the  axle,  so  that  the 
whole,  both  wheels  and  axle,  revolved 
together  ;  and  this  explains  why  the 
.  platutmm  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 


noisy  and  creaking  cart  (strident^ 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  536.  Ov.  Trtst.  iii. 
10.  59.)  The  load  itself  was  merely 
ihstened  npon  this  platform^  wlien  of 
a  nature  to  be  so  disposed ;  or  was 
I  included  in  a  large  basket  (scirpea  in 
plaustro.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  680.),  as  in 
the  present  example  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief^  when  composed  of  many 
small  articles  which  oonld  not  others 
wise  be  held  together;  or,  in  other 
cases,  a  moveable  rail  was  affixed  to 
the  sides,  which  kept  the  load  toge- 
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thcr,  without  concealing  it  ;  oFi  as 
VaiTO  expresses  it,  kf  t  it  open  oo  all 


sides  (ex  omnt  parte  palam,  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  140.),  as  in  the  annexed speci- 
men,  also  from  a  bas-reUe£ 

a.  i%NMlriim  Moniiti  (Cat(H  il.il. 
X.  a.  Yarns  J2.ll.  i.  22.  8.)  A 
wagon  of  the  same  description,  and 
employed  for  similar  purposes,  but  of 


larger  dimensions,  and  placed  upon 
Ibar  wheels  instead  of  two,  as  ex- 
bibited  by  the  annexed  example,  ftmn 
a  sepulchral  bas-relief  diacoveied  at 
Langres  in  France. 

FLEC'niVM(ir\riKrpou).  Properly 
a  Greek  word,  which,  in  its  primitive 
aenae,  means  a  thing  that  is  oaed  to 
atrike  with  (from  wK/iwrn,  to  strike) ; 
whence  in  both 
languages  it  is 
specially  used 
to  designate 
A  abort  stick 
or  quill  with 
which  the  chords  of 
a  stringed  instru' 
ment  were  struck, 
by  maertbg  tbe  end 
between  the  strings, 
or  running  it  oyer 
them, when  required. 
(Cic.  iV:  D,  il  59.) 
The  infltroment  itaelf  is  shown  on 
the  left  side  of  the  illustration,  from 
a  Pompeian  painting ;  and  tbe  man- 


ner of  using  it,  by  the  figure  annexed, 
from  an  ancient  Roman  fresco  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican,  who  twangi 
the  strings  of  a  lyre  with  the  fingers 
of  her  left  hand,  and  striken  them 
with  a  p'£ctrum  in  her  righL 

a.  Poetically  applied  to  the  handle 
(oaaaX  or  to  the  tiller  (ciBOM)  of  a 
rudder.  SiL  Ital.  xiT.  409.  i&.  548. 
See  GnBERNACULim. 

PLIN'THIS  (rkipets).  Diminu- 
tive of  Pljnthus.   Vitruv.  ilL  3.  2. 

PLIN'THIUM  (wAtfNor).  A 
sun-dial  described  upon  a  flat  slab, 
laid  horizontally,  like  a  plintii.  Vi- 
truv. ix.  8. 

PLIN'THUS  (xAi'j^O-  or- 
dinary Greek  name  Ibr  n  brick  or  n 

tile  ;  whenee      i  • 

the  word  was  f  | 
adopted  by  ""^"^^ 
the  Roman 
arebitects  to 
designate  the 
lowest  member  in  the  base  of  a 
column,  our  plinihy  which  is  a  square 
slab,  like  a  thick  tile,  placed  under 
tbe  lowest  tortus,  and  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  the  neeesstty  of 
placing  a  large  flat  surface  under  the 
column  to  prevent  it  from  rotting, 
when  formed  of  wood,  or  from  pene- 
trating too  far  into  the  ground,  if 
Stone.   VitruT.  It.  7.  8. 

PLOSTEI/LUM  (dMIt).  Duni- 
nntire  of  PuLOtnvM ;  conseqnentlj 


applicable  to  any  cart  of  the  con- 
struction explained  under  that  word, 
but  of  less  than  the  usual  size,  like 
the  annexed  example,  from  an  en- 
grayed  gem,  which  ia  fitted  ibr  the 
draught  of  goats  instead  of  oxen 
(Agostin.  CD.  wik  81.  Hor.  SaL 
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ii.  3.  247.,  in  which  passage  the 
diminntive  is  applied  to  a  toy  with 
mice  harnesfied  to  it). 

8.  PloaUBum  pmucMm,  A  Anakmg 
Wtachine,  or  sort  of  sledge  cart  in- 
vented by  the  Carthaginians,  and  from 
them  adopted  into  Itxily  and  other 
countries.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
ftame,  like  t  dedge,  iato  whidi  a 
certain  number  of  rollcn^  aet  round 
with  projecting  teeth,  were  fitted; 
these  threshed  out  the  corn  as  they 
turned  round  when  drawn  over  the 
Hoor  hf  tke  «Mla  attached  to  the 


machine,  which  was  further  weighted 
by  the  driver,  who  sat  in  a  sort  of 
Inune  or  chair  pUiced  on  it  (Varro, 
i2.1K,  I  51.  2.)  The  preceding  ac- 
coant  from  Varro  describes  so  ex- 
actly a  contrivance  still  used  in 
Egypt  for  the  same  purpose,  called 
the  Noreg,**  and  represented  in 
the  aniiezed  illiistnithm,  as  to  leaye 
no  donbt  respectiDg  the  identitjr  of 
the  original  one. 

PLOX'EMUM,  PLOX'EMUS, 
PLOX'IMUS,  or  PLOX'ENUS. 
The  body  part  of  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage or  gig  (cistum)^  which  was 
made  or  covcmd  with  leather.  (Ca- 


tull.  97.  6.  Festus  s.  v.)  According 
to  QnintUian  (i.  5.  8.)»  the  term  was 


a  provincial  one,  which  Catniloa 
learnt  amongst  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  river  Po  ;  an  opinion  in  some 
measnre  corroborated  bv  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  an  aneMntamldiral 
marble  now  preserved  in  Hht  Museom 
at  Verona,  which  closely  resembles  a 
very  peculiar  description  of  one-horse 
carriage,  still  commonly  used  in  the 
same  parte  of  the  Lombaido-yeiietian 
kingdom,  where  it  goea  by  the  name 
of  a  **  Padovanino.  ** 

PLUM/F.  The  scales  in  a  cors- 
let or  cuirass,  when  formed  in  imi- 


tation of  a  bird's  feathers,  as  in  the 
annexed  illnatratioo,  from  a  baa-relief 

which  originally  deoomted  the  aidi 
of  Trajan,  from  w  hence  it  was  re- 
moved by  Constantine  to  the  one 
which  bears  his  name.  Virg.  jEn, 
XL  771.  flalhut  Fragm.  ap.  Serr. 
odL 

2.  Ornaments,  either  embroidered, 
or  sewed  on,  or  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  serving  as  a 
oorerlet  to  a  pillow,  coshion,  or  other 
object,  in  older  to  produce  a  rieh  and 
fanciful  pattern.  (Mart  xiv.  146. 
Prop.  iii.  7.  60.)  It  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained  what  these 
pluma  were,  whether  omamenta  of 
gold,  or  tapeatry  patlema,  or  raal 
feathera  of  different  colours  sewed  on 
the  fabric  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
practised  in  India  and  China.  Pro- 
fessor Becker  inclines  to  the  latter 
interpretation  (OoAif;  p.  9.  n.  15. 
Lond.  1844.). 

PLUMA'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed the  art  of  making  pluma,  as 
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explained  in  the  preceding  pnr;v?raph 
(Vitruv.  vi.  4.  Varro.  ap.  Non.  s,  v. 
p.  1 62.) ;  but  as  the  real  nature  of  those 
ornameots  is  yet  undecided,  it  is  im- 
possible to  declare  in  vbat  precisely 
bis  art  consisted. 

PLUMA'TT^S.  1.  rorerofl  with 
scales  iu  the  form  of  bird's  feathers 
(Jostiii.  xlL  2.%  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
ceding illustration. 

2.  DcrnratC'i  with  tlie  ornaments 
termed  plunia,  Lucan.  x.  125.  Pet. 
Sat,  55.  5.    See  PLUMiP^  2. 

PLUMBUM  (moAu^Sos).  Lead; 
whence  nsed  as  a  special  name  Ibr 
varioos  aiticica  made  of  that  metal 
as 

1.  A  leaden  water-pipe.  Hor.  Ep. 
i.  10.  20.  Stat.  Silv,  I  3.  67.  See  Fis- 
TUI1I9  I. 

9.  A  leaden  plnmniet,  employed  as 
a  bullet  to  be  cast  from  a  sling.  Or. 
Met  ii.  727.    St-c  CJi.ans. 

3.  A  whip  With  lumps  of  metal 
knotted  into  tilie  thongs,  employed  Ibr 
punishing  slaifCa.  Prudent,  ircpi  crrc^). 
X.  IIG.  rompnrf  Cod.  TherH!()«:.  9. 
35.  2  ;  and  see  the  iUiutralion  «.  Ful- 
GBUM,  1. 

4.  A  leaden  plmmnet  for  drawing 
lines  (GatolL  82.  8.)t  corresponding 
in  use  with  onr  own,  but  difTcring  in 
form  and  character  :  for  amongst  the 
ancients  these  articles  were  made  out 
of  a  small  round  plate,  instead  of  a 
long  pipe  t  a  mnen  more  eonvenient 
form,  requiring  no  cutting,  less  apt  to 
get  bent,  or  to  scratch  the  parchment. 
Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  644.  Beckman. 
HUUiry  of  Inventions,  voL  ii.  p.  389. 
Load.  184& 

PLUT^US  and  PLUTEUM. 
In  a  general  sense  any  thing  made  nf 
boards,  hurdles.  Sec,  joined  together 
in  order  to  form  a  cover  or  give  sup- 
port; whence  the  following  specific 
meanings  are  deduced :  — 

1.  (bdjpdKtnv).  A  ^irenstwnrk  of 
hoarding  which  si  rved  to  screen  the 
assailants  of  fortihed  places  from  the 
missOea  and  attachs  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  makmg  their  approachea»  pre- 
pmtorj  to  an  assaidt.  For  this 


PLUTKUS. 

purpose  they  were  advnncH  m  front 
of  the  slorniiug  partii  s.  j  laeed  upf»n 
the  military  engines  aud  oioreaihle 
towers,  or  planted  round  the  spot 
where  earthworks  were  being  thrown 
up.  Caes.  B.  G.  vii  41.  Id.  B.  C 
I  25.  ii.  15.  LdT.  X.  38.  Amiwli* 
xxL  12. 

8.  A  moveable  tower  with  n  roof 
overhead,  made  of  boards  or  hurdles 
covered  with  raw  hides,  or  hair  cloth, 
and  fixed  upon  wheels,  under  the 
shelter  d  which  a  besi^ing  party 
ooold  advance  dose  np  to  walls 
of  a  beleagoered  fortress*  and  clear  it 
from  its  defenders  before  commencing 
the  escalade.  V^;et.  MiL  iv.  15.  Vi* 
truv.  X.  15. 

8^  The  haek  hoard  of  a  bed,  oppo. 
site  to  tha  tpoHda^  or  side  at  which 


the  parties  got  iu,  which  is  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  iioman  bas-reiied  Mart.  ilL 
91.  10. 

4.  The  raised  end  of  a  tricliniary 

couch,  in  the  form  of  a  Froich  sofa, 

which  was  placed  towards  the  tnhle, 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  occupant  to 


rest  against,  wliilst  his  legs  and  feet 
were  Etretched  out  to  its  opposite  ex- 
tremity, as  pUinly  ahown  ter  tiie 
annexed  illustration,  from  a  ^^mh^hhh 
bas-relief.    Snet.  Cn!.  26. 

5.  A  dnarf  w[ill  closing  up  the 
lower  portions  of  an  intercolumniation 
(VitniT.  4.  l.X  or  placed  as  a 
parapet  upon  the  i^pcr  storica  of  aa 
edifice  (VitniT.  t.  1.  $,),  to  praelado 
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the  danger  of  falling  over,  as  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving    from  the 


Vatican  Virgil,  representing  Dido 
watching  the  departure  of  iEneas 
from  the  upper  story  of  her  palace. 

6.  A  shelf,  affixed  to  the  walls  of  a 
room,  upon  which  articles  of  common 
use  were  deposited  for  convenience, 
or  objects  of  JOXI  n_ 
luxury  display-  ^^■Hj^HBBM^i^ 
ed  for  orna-  ^  • 
ment  (Juv.  ii.  7.  Pers.  i.  106.  UIp. 
Diy  29.  1.17.)-  The  example,  from 
a  painting  of  Herculaneum,  represents 
a  shelf  fastened  to  the  wall  in  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  upon  which  a  number 
of  lasts  are  deposited. 

7.  A  board  upon  which  a  corpse  is 
laid  out.    Mart,  viii.  44.  13. 

PNI'GEUS  (irvt7«iJ0-  A  damper 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
funnel,  and  intended  to  stop  or  sup- 
press the  rising  air  in  a  water  organ. 
Vitruv.  X.  8.  2. 

POCILLA'TOR  (olyoxios).  A 
young  slave  who  filled  the  wine  cups 
(pociUa),  and  handed  them  to  the 
guests.  Apul.  Met.  x.  p.  223.  Same 
as  PiNCERNA ;  which  see. 

POCI'LLUM.  Diminutive  of  Po- 
CULUM.    Liv.  X.  42.  Suet.  Vesp.  2. 

POCULUM  (iroT^p,  iror-fipioy).  A 
general  term  for  any  description  of 
vessel  employed  as  a  drinking-cup, 
and  thus  including  all  the  special 
ones  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  the  Classed  Index.  Virg.  Ov.  Ti- 
bull.  Hor.  &c. 

PODE'RES  or  PODE'RIS 
(woUiprjt).    Literally  reaching  down  to 


the  feet;  a  Greek  word,  applied  ad- 
jectively  in  that  language  to  any  gar- 
ment of  the  dimensions  stated,  for 
which  the  genuine  I-4itin  expression 
is  Talaris  ;  but  the  writers  of  the 
Christian  period  made  use  of  the 
term  in  a  substantive  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  long  linen  robe,  fitting  close  to 
the  body  and  reaching  to  the  feet, 
which  was  worn  by  the  Jewish 
priests.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  21.  2.  Ter- 
tull.  adv.  Jud.  1 1. 

POD'IUM.  A  low  basement,  pro- 
jecting like  a  step  from  the  wall  of  a 
room  or  building,  and  intended  to 
form  a  raised  platform  for  the  con- 
venience of  depositing  other  articles 
upon  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  row  of  bee- 
hives (Pallad.  i.  38.  2.)  ;  a  number  of 
wine  casks  in  a  cellar  (Id.  i.  18.  2.)  ; 


or  any  object  whether  of  ornament  or 
use,  such  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  representing  the  interior 
of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii,  on  which  three 
cinerary  urns  are  situated. 

2.  In  an  amphitheatre  or  a  circus, 
a  basement  raised  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  arena,  which  it 
circumscribed,  intended  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  emperor,  the  curule 
magistrates,  and  the  Vestal  virgins, 
who  sat  there  upon  their  ivory  stools 
(sella  curules).  Suet.  Aero,  12.  Juy. 
ii.  147.  See  the  section  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Pola,  p.  29.,  on  which  the 
podium  is  marked  a. 

3.  A  socle  or  zocle  in  architecture  ; 
L  e.  a  projecting  basement  on  the 
outside  of  a  building,  serving  to  raise 
pedestals,  or  to  support  vases  or  other 
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ornamenti,  being  itself  plain,  with- 
oot  either  ooniioe  or  baie.  VitniT. 
m.4.  5. 

POLLINC'TOR.  One  of  the 
nndertaker's  men,  whose  business  it 
was  to  wash  and  anoint  a  corpse,  and 
prepare  it  for  burial,  or  Ibr  the 
IkntrBl  pile.  He  was  a  ilaTe  of  the 
LAHmarhu.  Varro  and  Plant,  ap. 
Non.  >t.  V.  p.  157.  Mart.  z.  97.  Ulp. 
Dig.  14.  3.  5. 

POLLU'BRUM  and  POLU'- 
BRUM.  An  old  name  Ibr  the  baim 
employed  in  ablution  of  the  hands 
and  feet  before  and  after  meals.  It 
was  held  by  a  slave  in  his  left  hand 
underneath  the  feet  or  hands  extended 
oTer  it,  to  cateh  the  water  poured 
down  upon  them  from  a  Jog  in  the 
rifl^  At  a  snbseqaent  period  a 
Tcssel  termed  truUeum  was  invented 
for  the  same  object.  Non.  *.  v.  p. 
544.  Liv.  Andron.  and  Fabins  Pictor, 
I,  e. 

POLTAN'DRTON  (««A»M^). 
A  place  in  which  many  people  are 
buried.  Arnob.  6.  p.  194.  Inscript. 
up.  Pitisc  «.  V. 

POLTMITUSCmXWof).  Lite- 
rally  woveo  by  the  assistance  of  many 
lecuhet  (jilros^  liria) ;  thence  by  im- 
plication figured  with  various  pat- 
terns, like  our  damask,  for  the 
mannfactare  of  which  a  ^reat  namber 
of  leaahei  are  reqaisHe,  m  order  that 
the  threads  of  the  warp  may  be 
opened  in  many  diflFerent  ways ;  for 
it  is  by  this  means  that  all  yarieties 
fai  the  pattern  of  ttoflii  are  made. 
Plin.  Hi  N.  yiil  71.  Mart  sir.  160. 

POLTMYX'OS  («e^^et>  See 

POLYP'TYOHA  (iroKvwrvxa).  A 
set  of  tablets  consisting  of  many 
leasee.  Veg.  Mil  il  19.  Gamio- 

dor.  V(tr.  Kp.  V.  14.   See  CsmA,  8. 

POLYSPA'STON  (woKinnracrrov). 
A  contrivance  for  raising  weights  by 
the  assistance  of  many  pulleys  (or6i- 
cmU)  Mt  fai  a  eaie  (tnehlea).  Vitrav. 


s.  s. 

PONDUS  (mBfUt).    A  weight, 
weighing  ol^eets  in  a  pair  of  acalea 


(LiT.  T.  48.  Ulp.  Dig.  19  1.  32). 
The  illnatratioo  re- 
presents an  original 
found  at  Hercula- 
neum,  similar  to  the 
larger  weights  in  use 
amongit  oartetTet; 
bat  teti  of  amaller 
ones,  made  to  stand  upon  a  counter, 
and  divided  into  fractional  parte 
which  fit  into  one  another,  like  those 
eoounonlj  employed  in  oar  retail 
ahopa,  hate  alio  been  Ibond  in  the 
same  city. 

2.  A  weight  fastened  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  warp  thread.s  (sta- 
mind)  in  an  upright  loom  (Senec  £p, 
90.x  ibr  the  parpofe  of  kerning  then 
steady,  and  imparthig  a  infflelent  de« 


gree  of  tenaion  to  the  warp,  while  the 
woof  (^mbtemen)  was  driyen  home  Mid 
compressed  by  the  comb  (pecten)  or 
batten  (/tpatha).  The  ancient  method 
of  fixing  these  weights  is  shown  by 
the  illustration  representing  a  loom  of 
very  primlti^  conalruction,  atill  cn^ 
ployed  in  Iceland  (Schneider,  Tndeg 
R.  R.  Script,  s.  Tela),  in  which  they 
are  composed  of  large  stones  tied  by 
a  number  of  threads  collected  into 
separate  pareels.  In  modem  wear- 
ing, weights  are  placed  npon  the 
yam  beam  for  a  similar  purpose. 

PONS  iy4<pvpa).  A  brififff.  Vi- 
truvius  has  not  lefl  any  account  re- 
specting the  construction  of  bridges ; 
bat  the  nnmeroaa  ezamplea  still  re- 
maining testify  the  great  skill  of  the 
Boman  engineers  and  baildcn  in 
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this  braiieh  of  art  The  IbUowing 
aeeouDt  is  consequently  derWed  from 

observation  of  existing  examples,  and 
not  from  written  authorities.  The 
causeway  (t>ta,  ayger)  is  uniformly 
laid  down,  like  the  roads,  with  large 
masnnn  of  polygonal  stones,  flanked 
OD  each  side  with  a  raised  trottoir 
(rrepifio)  or  pavement  for  foot-pas- 
sengers, and  euclosed  on  each  side  by 
a  low  parapet  waU  (plalnisX  hot  not 
fmned  of  open  halostradcs,  as  is 
the  more  common  practice  ait  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  gateway  (porta),  which 
might  be  closed  by  a  bar  or  port- 
cullis (cataracta),  is  frequently  erected 
nt  one  end  of  flie  bridge  (see  the 
woodcnt  8.  Cataracta,  2.),  or  an 
ornamental  archway  {  fornix),  which 
might  also  be  converted  to  the  same 
use,  is  sometimes  situated  in  the 


centre,  or  at  each  end,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  repret>euting  the 
bridge  at  St  Cbamas  in  its  imseat 
state.  The  line  of  some  bridges  is 
nearly  horizontal,  of  others  which 
span  a  torrent  stream,  very  much 
hog-backed,  with  an  extremely  sharp 
ascent  and  decliTity.  Tlie  afohes  are 
In  all  eases  nesriy  semieireolar,  and 
sometimes  of  great  span.  A  single 
remaining  one  at  Narni  is  150  feet 
wide,  springing  from  a  pier  at  the 
height  of  100  feet  from  tke  rirer  he- 
low.  The  bridge  built  by  Augustus 
at  Rimini,  which  Palladio  regarded 
as  the  finest  model  he  had  seen,  con- 
tains seven  arches,  and  is  horizontal 
in  the  centre,  but  has  a  slight  dever- 
genoe  on  eaoh  of  its  ends. 


t.  (Tl^iytt).   The  origmal  Greek 

bridge,  as  the  name  imports,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dam  or  mound 
of  earth,  forming  a  raised  causeway, 
such  as  we  use  in  localities  sobject  to 
inundations  I  the  smallness  of  the 
rivers  or  streams  in  that  country 
rendering  them  for  the  most  part 
fordable,  or  easily  crossed  by  a  few 
planks.  Hence  the  art  of  brid^e- 
bnilding,  like  that  of  road-makmg 
and  drainage,  owes  its  perfection  to 
the  Romans,  who  were  the  first  people 
to  make  an  extensive  use  of  the  arch, 
and  consequently  th(^  which  are 
enumerated  in  that  countnr  as  resolar 
bridges  of  any  length  (Plin.  ff.  N, 
iv.  1.  lb.  21.)  may  be  fairly  believed 
to  have  been  executed  after  the  iio- 
man  conquest, 
a.  PmM  Mftfomt.   A  iMer  bridge. 


upon  piles  of  wood  ;  frequently  con- 
structed for  a  temporary  purpose, 
such  as  the  passage  of  an  army  across 
a  stream.  Momerous  specimens  are 
in  omisequence  exhibited  on  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus, 
from  which  latter  the  annexed  illus- 
tration is  taken.  The  fiunou 
lieian  Mge  at  Rome,  when  rebuilt 
after  its  destmetion  in  the  war  with 
Porsena,  was  constructed  without 
nails,  in  order  that  the  timbers  might 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  replaced  again 
whenoTer  ooeasion  required  that  the 
communication  should  be  interrupted 
or  re-opened.  Lit*  i-  33.  Piin. 
xxxvi.  23. 

4.  Pons  suffragiorum,  A  tempo* 
rary  bridge  of  planks  eieeted  dnnqg 
the  Romsn  eomitia,  over  whieh  the 
voters  passed  one  by  one  as  they 
came  out  from  the  septum,  to  cast 
their  votes  {tabeila)  into  the  box 
(cMto)  (Cic.  AtL  i.  14.  Or.  Fait. 
634.).  The  object  was  to  prerent 
fraud*  tunnlt,  and  mtimidation,  and 
8  u  2 
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to  secure,  ns  far  as  possible,  freedom 
of    action  to 

(».  NtRVA 


the  Toler,  wbo 

received  hit 
ballot  from  an 
officer  station- 
ed at  one  end 
of  the  bridge, 
over  which  he 
then  crossed  to  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, where  the  ballottinp  box  was 
placed,  and  having  deposited  his  vote, 
pasaed  out  These  purtieolan  are  all 
•EfHreaaed  in  the  illusmuioo,  fh>m  a 
consular  coin,  which  shows  part  of  the 
railing  eiiclosinir  the  septum,  one  voter 
receiving  a  ballot,  and  another  in 
the  aet  ^  depositing  one  in  the  box. 

5.  (iwtidSpti,  AwMBpa).  A  bridge 
formed  by  a  broad  plank  laid  from 
the  shore  to  a  vessel,  over  which  the 
crew  and  passengers  embarked  or 
diaembarked  (Virg.  JEn,  x.  288.). 
The  Ulustration  repreaenta  a  bridge 


of  this  description,  from  a  paintin^;^  in 
the  Nasonian  sepulchre  near  Uoiue, 
by  means  of  wliich  a  horseman  is  es- 
caping from  the  parrait  of  a  ti^r, 
which  other  persons  in  the  original 
composition  are  hunting. 

6.  The  deck  of  a  vessel  upon 


which  towers  and  military  engines 
were  erected,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 


ample from  a  marble  bas-reliefl  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  6. 

7.  A  dmwbHdge,  let  down  from 
the  upper  story  of  a  moveable  tower, 
or  any  other  elevated  object,  during 
sieges,  over  which  the  attacking  party 
Could  pass  on  to  the  ramparts  without 
the  aid  of  scaling  laddera.  TmcAmm, 
iv.  51.  Soot  Amf.  sa  Veg.  MU, 
iv.  21. 

8.  A  viaduct  over  a  ravine,  or  be- 
tween any  two  points  of  eminence, 
snch  as  that  whioi  Caligula  built  to 
make  a  direct  communication  between 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  lulls. 
Suet  Cal  22.    Xen.  Anah.  vi.  3.  22. 

PONTIC'ULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Pons.   Cie.  Tiise.  t,  la 

PCXNTIFEX  (jt$v^9wmity.  A 
pmtiff;  that  is.  a  member  of  the 
principal  order  of  Roman  priests,  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  the 
state  religion  and  its  ceremonies  waa 
entmated.  The  bead  of  the  order 
was  styled  "chief  pontiff**  {Pomtifts 
Marimuft,  Upottxii'rrjs).  On  coins  and 
marbles  the  pontiffs  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  implements  of  wor- 
ship,  placed  aa  symbols  by  their 
sides:— the  stsyawiBi,  asmru,  apfx^ 
and  an  aspcrsoir.  or  whisk  for 
sprinkling  the  lustra!  water,  desig- 
nated asperaiUum  by  modem  writers  ; 
hot  the  real  Latin  name  of  which  has 
not  come  down  to  na.  The  chief 
pontiff  is  in  most  instances  accom- 
panied with  the  adjunct  of  si  sitnpulum 
only  ;  though  sometimes  a  securis  or 
a  secespita  ia  added. 

PONTO.  A  large  llat^bottomed 
craft,  more  especially  employed  by 
the  Gauls  (Cajs.  B.  C.  iii.  29.),  and 
intended  for  the  transport  of  passen- 


gers, soldiers,  or  cattle  across  ri^ra 

(Paul.  Dig.  8.  3.  38.  Isidor.  Ori§. 
xix.  1.  24  ).  The  example  is  from 
a  painting  in  the  Nasonian  sepulchre  ; 
and  the  illustration  on  the  opposite 
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column  exhibits  n  mnn  on  horseback 
entering  a  vestel  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed. 

S.  A  pemtaom,  formed  by  a  flooring, 

of  planks  laid  between  two  b<Mit8  with 
sharp  heath  (lintrcs),  so  as  to  form 
a  floating  bridge  for  transport  across 
a  river.  It  was  attached  hy  a  running 
Tope,  sliding  on  a  ttWDMWH9  one, 
stretched  over,  head  athwart  the 
stream,  and  thus  driven  over  by  the 
sinjple  action  of  the  current,  as  still 
seen  on  the  Po,  Tiber,  and  other 
large  rivers.   Anson.  Idj^  xil  20. 

POPA  (Mmt).  The  minister  who 
conducted  a  victim  to  the  altar*  and 
knocked  it  flown  with 
a  mallet,  or  with  t)ie 
bluff  side  of  an  axe, 
as  coDtradistiD^^Qished 
fh>m  thect(/<hiniM,who 
dispatched  it  with  the 
»crificial  knife.  He 
wore  a  short  apron  or 
fcUt  from  the  waist  to 
the  knees  (whence 
styled  KucrinctHs.  Suet, 
Cal,  a2.  Prop.  iv.  3. 
62.);  the  upper  part 
of  hts  person  heiog 
naked,  as  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  Roman  bas-relief.  The  man- 
ner of  giving  the  Mow  is  shown  by 
the  illustration  s.  Victimarii. 

POFANOM  (w^irowr).,  A  flat 
round  cake  used  at  saeriflees.  Jnv. 
▼i.  .'541.  Aristoph.  Tkesm,  2S5.  Suidas. 

POPTNA  ( rt^!/f}7ru'\f7r>y) ,  An  eat- 
ing-house, cook  h-hhop,  or  tavern,  in 
which  ready-dressed  victuals  were 
aold,  as  eontradlstinguished  from  co«- 
pona^  which  was  more  particniarly 
e8tab!r<^h('d  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
though  the  master  of  a  popina  also 
drew  wine  for  his  cui^tomers.  (Plaut 
Pan.  ir.  S.  13.  Oic.  PkO,  n,  S6.  Blart. 
i«  42.)  It  was  customary  to  display 
some  dainties  and  choice  viands  in  the 
windows  of  these  eatinrr-hon!«»'S,  de- 
posited in  glass  bottles  hilcd  witii  water, 
In  order  to  magnify  their  sise  and  en- 
tice customers.    Macrob.  Sat,  TiL  14. 

POPiNA'RlU&  The  ownmr  or 


keeper  of  nn  eating-house  {pt^tima), 
Laniprid.  Aler.  Sev.  49. 

POPINA  TOR.  Same  as  pre- 
ceding.   Macrobw  SaU  viL  14* 

POPl'NO.  LiieraUj,  one  who 
frequents  taverns  and  eating-houses 
( popin(E) ;  thence,  by  implication,  a 
glaiion,  debauchee,  or  person  uf  dis- 
orderly habitSi  bmnse  such  places 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  people  of 
low  rank,  or  of  idle  and  dissolute 
cimrneter.  Hor.  SoU  ii.  7.  39.  Suet. 
(Jramm.  15. 

PORC A.  The  ridge  between  two 
furrows  in  ploughed  land.  Varro» 
L,  L.  V.  39.  M.  n.  R.  i.  29.  2. 

PORCA'ttlUS  (<rwf^j).  A 
swineherd.    Firm.  Matth.  iii.  6.  6. 

PORCINA'RIUS.  Xporhhuk^, 
Plant  Cbpt  iv.  3.  5. 

PORCULA'TOR.  One  who 
breeds  and  fattens  pigs.  Varro^  R,  JL 
ii.  4.  1.  Colnmell.  vii.  9.  12. 

PORCLLE  TUM.  A  piece  of 
land  diTided  into  ridges  and  fbrrows 
by  the  plough.  PIul  H^N,  zvii. 
35.  §  9. 

POR'CULUS.  (Cato,  Ii.  /?.  xix. 
2.)  .A  particular  part  or  member 
belonging  to  a  wine  and  oil  press 

(lorctt/ar),  the  exact  nature  of  which 

cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  single 
passage  of  Yarro  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. 

PORTA  (ir^Ai;).  The  gofe  of  any 
large  enclosure  or  set  of  hnildinga,  as 

opposed  to  janua  and  ogtiunu  the  door 
of  n  hofj«:e  :  nnd  especially  the  gate  of 
a  tbrlilied  place,  of  a  citadel,  or  of  a 
city.  The  annexed  engraving,  re- 
presentuig  the  gronod-plan  ef  the 
principal  entrance  to  Pompeii  from 
Herculaneum,  will  explain  the  nsual 
system  adopted  by  tlie  ancients  for 
structure  of  this  nature,  it  consists 
of  a  central  archway  OTor  the  main 
road  (a)  for  carriagea,  and  two  lateral 
ones  (bd)  for  foot  passcnjr'T^,  cnch 
of  which  was  closed  by  a  smalN  r  /J:ate. 
Under  the  arch  which  faced  the  open 
country  (at  tiie  hottom  of  0«r  en* 
graving),  there  was  no  gate,  hot  in- 
stead  of  it  a  portenUts  (ooAinicAiX 
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the  groom  for  whieh  are  TinMe  in  \ 
the  wiUs  at  the  points  marked  co  on  . 


the  plan.  The  gates  were  situated  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  pile, 
nearest  the  town,  as  testified  by  the 
lockets  in  the  paTcment  (dd),  in 
which  the  pivots  (cardines)  of  each 
▼alve  turned.  Both  the  lateral  en- 
trances were  vaulted  over  head, 
throughout  their  whole  length ;  but 
the  central  roadwaj  was  only  oorered 
at  its  two  extremities,  thus  leaving  an 
open  space  or  barbican  (a)  between 
the  portcullis  and  gate  open  to  the 
sky,  through  which  the  deteuders  of 
the  position  ooold  poor  their  missiles 
from  the  upper  stories  of  the  interior 
upon  their  assailants,  if  they  shoold 
succeed  in  forcing  an  entrance  beyond 
the  portcullis  and  into  the  barbican. 
The  entire  front  was  ftirther  coTered 
with  an  attic,  adapted  for  purposes  of 
defence,  or  containing  chambers  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
business  of  civil  government,  as  in 
the  magnificent  entrance  gate  to  the 
city  of  Verona,  represented  hy  the  fol- 
lowing woodcnt,  which  is  constmcted 
with  two  carriage-ways,  one  for  en- 
tering the  city,  the  other  for  going 
out,  but  is  not  nrovided  with  separate 
gangways  for  mot-passengers.  Other 
examples,  still  in  ezistenoe,  have  only 
a  single  thoroughfare  serving  both 
for  horses,  carriages,  and  pedestrians, 
fiauked  with  lateral  towers  (Cses. 
B.C.  Yiil  9.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  552— 


;  554),  as  is  tfie  ease  with  aU  the  old 
•  gatewajrs  now  remaining  in  tiie  walla 


of  Rome,  of  which  an  example  is 
given  in  the  illustration  s.  Fenestra 
3.,  though  the  entrance  itself  is  now 
htoeked  up  by  a  modem  lean-to. 

S.  Porta  pompa.  The  gate  throng^ 
which  the  Oircensian  procession  en- 
tered the  Circus.  (Anson.  Kp.  xviii. 
12.)  It  was  situated  m  the  ceutre  of 
the  straight  end  of  the  building,  with 
the  stalls  for  the  horses  arranged  on 
each  side  of  it.  See  the  ground-plan 
at  p.  165.,  on  which  it  is  marked  h, 
and  the  illustration  «.  Oppii>um, 
where  it  is  diown  in  deratioiL 

POR'TICUSCotmO.  Apartieoor 
colonnade^  comprising  a  long  narrow 
walk  covered  by  a  roof  8uppH>rted 
upon  columns,  which  thus  afibrded 
the  advantage  of  a  free  cirenlation  of 
air,  and,  at  3ie  same  time,  proteetion 
against  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
humidity  of  the  atmo«»phere.  Struc- 
tures of  this  kind  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  and  were  extensively  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  being  constrnded 
with  great  magnUloence  by  both  these 
nations  ;  either  as  adjuncts  to  their 
villas  and  palatial  residences,  or  as 
public  buildings  for  the  convenience 
and  resort  of  the  population,  when 
they  became  places  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, furnished  with  seats  and 
decorated  with  objects  of  art  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  and  attractions 
of  the  place  (Cic  AtL  It.  19.  Id. 
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Vom.  44.  Suet,  Auf/.  29.  Id.  Cai 
37.  >     The   iiluBtration,   from  the 


marble  map  of  Rome,  repreaents  the 
groaDd-pIan  of*  portion  of  tho  mag- 
nifloent  portico  of  Octavio,  built  by 
Auprustns,  with  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  its  precincts.  The 
principal  eotrance,  marked  by  the 
doaUo  vow  of  riz  eolnmnt  (on  tho 
hand  of  the  engraving),  which 
support  a  pediment  of  marble  like  the 
pronaos  of  a  temple,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  much  embarrassed  bv  sub- 
Mqneot  repairs  and  modm  Imildings. 
Colonnadw  of  tho  famo  character 
were  also  fVequently  annexed  to  the 
side  of  a  cloister  {crypta)\  so  that  the 
concourse  frequenting  them  could  re- 
tire to  a  more  sheltered  spot,  when- 
ever the  excess  of  heat  or  cold  indooed 
them ;  of  this,  an  example  is  ex- 
hibited under  the  word  Crypta. 

2.  A  covered  gallery  in  an  amphi- 
theatre (Caiporn.  EcL  vii.  47.)  for 
the  oooapation  of  the  poorest  claaaest 
situated  at  the  very  top  of  the  ediBoe, 
and  furnished  with  a  row  of  columns 
in  front  to  support  its  roof,  as  shown 
bv  the  woodcut  at  p.  29.,  which  ex- 
hlhits  a  restoration  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery to  Uie  amphitheatre  at  Pola, 
fh)m  the  traces  it  has  left,  and  those 
of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

3.  A  long  wooden  shed  or  gallery 
cofersd  hy  a  roof,  bat  entirely  or 
partially  o|Mn  at  the  sides,  constructed 
over  an  agger  (Ccrs.  B.  C.  ii.  2.),  as 
in  tlie  annexed  example  from  the 


column  of  Trajan,  to  protect  the  men 
employed  upon  it ;  or  in  general  to 


shelter  anything  placed  under  it,  such 
as  a  row  of  bee-hives,  &c.,  from  the 
cold  and  rain.    Columell.  ix.  7.  4. 

PORTF8CULU&  A  inrndmn 
or  hammer^  with  which  the  officer 
(jpausarixts)  who  gave  out  the  chaunt 
{cdeusma)  to  the  rowers  on  board 


ship,  beat  the  time  to  keep  them  in 
stroke  (Ennius  and  Laber.  ap.  Non. 
a.  V.  p.  151.  Cato  ap,  Fest.  «.  v. 
Plaut  Am.  ill  1.  14.).  In  the  illus- 
tration, from  the  Vatican  Virgil,  it  is 
seen  in  the  right  hand  ni  the  flgnre 
sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  Vfiid. 

PORTITOR  (IWi^rPitrriis).  A 
cmtom-home  officer  ;  employed  by  the 
puUicani,  who  leased  the  portorium^ 
or  dnties  levied  upon  exports,  im- 
ports, and  transit  dues,  to  examine 
the  goods  of  merchants  and  travellers. 
As  the  duty  was  an  annoying  one, 
and  often  exercised  with  harshness 
and  incivility,  these  ofllcefs  were  ex* 
tremely  nnpopolar.  Cie.  Off.  1.  4S. 
Non.     r.  pi  24 

POR'TULA  (iruAfO     Diminutive  ' 
of  Porta  ;  and  especially  a  wicke' 
gate  opening  in  a  valve  of  the  large* 
one,  in  order  to  admit  passengers  afte> 
the  gates  had  been  shat  at  night.  Li  v. 
XXV.  9.  Compare  PO^K  viii.  2a  S4. 
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PORTLS.  A  jwr(  or  harbour  for 
the  fth«lter  tDd  reception  of  ihipping; 
IS  ft  place  of  refltge  against  itieta  of 

wfathcr  or  nn  enemy's  fleet,  as  well 
an  a  (}nrk  for  the  lading  aiul  unlading 
of  merciiuudiaEe.  The  term  likewise 
includes  ft  nfttural  hftvea,  as  well  as 
an  artificial  basin,  formed  and  forti- 
fied by  human  ingenuity  and  labour. 
The  first  of  these  needs  no  e.xphina- 
tion ;  but  the  latter  is  of  sudicieot 
importance  to  demand  some  acooom 
of  its  general  plan  and  manner  of 
oonstroction,  as  works  of  this  kind 
occupy  a  prominent  place  aTnong«t 
those  labours  of  the  ancients  which 
were  dedicated  to  public  utility. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ap- 
pear to  hare  laid  out  their  ports  upon 
the  ssanie  p^cneral  plan,  with  scarcely 
any  difference  in  the  details,  as  testi- 
fied bv  numerous  remains  still  to  be 
seen  m  hotfi  countries.  Thejr  con- 
sist of  an  outer  basin  (A^m^i*  of  the 
Greeks)  with  one  or  more  inner  ones 
(Greek  J^puoT),  connected  by  a  water- 
way ;  aud  are  mostly  situated  near 
tiie  month  of  a  riTer,  or  in  a  oreeh  of 
the  sea*  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  protected  by  a  break -water  in 
advance  of  the  mole,  uj>on  which 
stood  a  light  house  and  towers  of  for- 
tification, and  chains  or  booms  were 
upon  emergency  drawn  across  this 
entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  a 
hostile  fleet.  The  mole  v  a«  con- 
structed tipou  arches  in  onier  to 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  of 
artificial  ports  to  fill  thonselTes  np 
by  a  deposit  of  sand  or  shbgle,  a  suf- 
ficient calm  K'ing  procured  inside  by 
means  of  flood-gates  hanging  from 
the  piers.  Moles  so  formed  may  be 
seen  at  Elensis;  are  represented  on 
Roman  medals,  Pompeian  paintings, 
and  the  Vatican  Virgil  Within  the 
harbour  was  a  broad  way  or  quay 
supported  by  a  wail  of  masonry,  and 
backed  by  magaxines  Ibr  warehousing 
goods,  ft  market  place,  the  harbour- 
master's residence,  and  a  temple, 
mo«5tly  dedicated  to  Venus  in  a1Tn<;!on  j 
to  the  element  from  which  that  god>  i 


dess  is  fabled  to  have  sprung.  Flights 
of  stain  condooted  from  the  quay  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  and  columns  were 
placed  as  moorinp:  posts  at  r«  dar 
intervalii  all  round  the  port  ;  (tr,  in- 
steiul  of  them,  lar^e  nugs  (ansae) 
were  afllxed  to  the  wall  of  the  quay, 
each  of  which  was  r^ularly  nnmber- 
ed,  so  that  every  vessel.     ir  entered, 
was  compelled  to  take  up  its  proper 
station.    The  whole  of  the  buildings 
wera  fbrthennore  enclosed  by  as 
outer  wall  and  fortifications,  admitting 
ingress  from  the  land  side  through  a 
gate  strongly  defended,  like  the  en- 
trance to  a  fortress.    This  description 
will  be  readily  understood  by  an  in* 
speetion  of  the  fidlowing  lllnstratioo* 
which  exhibits  a  ground  plan  of  the 
port  '  f  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  the 
Tiher,  from  a  minute  survey  taken 
by  the  Veuciiau  urchitect  LaUacco  iu 
the  16th  century,  when  the  remaina 
were  not  so  much  dilapidated  aa  thej 
now  are,  nor  the  site  itself  so  COOH 
plctely  filled  up  with  mud  and  de- 
posits^   which    now    conceal  such 
vestiges  as  were  then  apparent.  The 
outer  and  larger  liarbMir  was  con* 
structed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  ; 
the    inner   and   smaller   basin  by 
Trajan,    a.  The  entrance  gate  from 
the  land  side,  flanked  by  fortified 
towers.    B.  A  temple-   c  An  aqno* 
duct  which  supplied  the  port  with 
fresh  water.     iv  The  residence  of 
the  harbour  mailer,  in  a  situation 
which  commands  a  view  of  both 
porlSb    BY.  Two  bridges  over  a 
canal  which  eommunicates  both  with 
the  Tiber  and  the  sea,  through  the 
branch  river  on  the  top  of  the  plan. 
It  IS  likewise  believed  that  the  water- 
way under  one*  or  perhaps  both,  of 
these  bridges  was  dosed  by  a  flood* 
gate.    o.  A  large  open  square  'sur- 
rounded by  maL'^/ine and  proh;ibly 
serving  as  a  forum  or  market,  and 
plaoe  of  TcndesToos  for  the  mer- 
chants, and  captains  of  ▼easels,  &e. 
B.  A  small  dock,  also  surrounded  by 
storehouses,  which  from  the  nnrrow- 
oees  of  its  entrance,  and  its  positioQ 
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upon  the  canal  leading  into  the 
branch  river,  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  coasters  and  smaller 
trading  vessels  of  the  country,  i.  A 
breakwater  against  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour,  k.  The  break- 
water which  protected  the  mouth  of 
the  Claudian  port.    Vestiges  of  the 


custom  houses  and  magazines  all 
round  the  quay  of  the  inner  port  and 
on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  branch 
river  are  indicated  upon  the  plan. 
Kound  the  port  of  Claudius  only  a 
few  could  be  traced,  which  are 
marked  l.  ;  but  they  were  doubtless 
much  more  extensive  in  the  original 


SKA 
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design.  The  dotted  line  on  the  right 
side  of  the  engraving  shows  the  point 
to  which  the  sea  extended  when  the 
BUi^ey  was  taken. 

POSCA  {o^vKfMXTov).  An  ordinary 
drink  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Roman  people,  slaves,  and  soldiers 
on  service ;  consisting  of  water  and 
sour  wine  or  vinegar,  with  eggs  beat 
up  in  it  Plant  Mil.  iii.  2.  23.  Suet 
VU.  12.    Spart.  Hadr.  10. 

POSTILE'NA  (inrovpls)  A  crup^ 
per,  or  breeching  for  riding  and  pack 
horses  ;  made  of  leather,  or  of 
wood  bent  into  a  semi-circular  form 
(Plant  Cos.  i.  1.  36.),  so  as  to 
embrace  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
animal,  round  which  it  passed  from 
the  back 
part  of  the 
saddle  pad, 
which  it 
thus  pre- 
vented from 
sliding  for- 
wards, as 
the  antilena 
or  breast 
strap  did  from  shifting  backwards. 


The  illustration  is  copied  from  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

POSTIS  (irapcuTTtCv,  (TToMO.  The 
jamb  of  a  door  case ;  i  e.  an  upright 
pillar,  or  a  post  one  of  which  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  a  door-way, 
resting  upon  the  sill  and  supporting 
the  lintel  overhead,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  cut  representing  a  stone  door- 
case, now  remaining  in  one  of  the 


streets  of  Pompeii. 
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Or.  Am.  ii  1.  87.   VaL  Ifaz.  ix.  IS.  | 

6.    VitruT.  iv.  | 

2.  The  poets  apply  the  word  in  a 
more  indefinite  sense  ;  sometimes  \ 
using  it  for  the  door  itself  (foris),  or 
one  of  its  vahres,  or  for  the  style 
{$eapu»  eardmaH»)  forming  the  pivot 
(cardo)  on  which  the  leaf  revoWed. 

P ( ) S  T' () M  IS.  An  instrument 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
twilch  is  by  our  grooms  and  farriers, 
to  hold  a  hone  by  the  nose,  in  order 
to  keep  him  perfectly  still  and  tract- 
able, whilst  being  handled,  or  dressed, 
or  submitted  to  any  nice  operation 
(Non.  V.  p.  22).  It  was  made  with 
two  branches  ending  in  semicircular 
prongs,  Uke  a  pair  of  pincen»  the 
ends  of  which,  being  inserted  in  the 
noetrila,  were  preaaed  together  hj  a 


cord  lhatened  round  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Inatrument.   A  con-  ^ 

trivance  of  the  same  kind  is  used  at 
the  present  day  in  some  parts  of  | 
England  for  leading  bulls  about,  the 
pincers  being  found  to  tame  their 
courage  most  completely;  and  in 
Toaeany,  for  draught  oxen,  in  the 
manner  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
illustration.  The  fipure  on  the  left 
hand  represents  ua  ancient  postomisy 
fkem  a  iiaa-fellaf  diseorerad  in  the 
aonth  of  France,  on  which  two  Tete- 
rinaries  are  exhibited  in  the  acts  of 
bleeding  and  clipping  horses ;  the 
one  on  the  right  the  modern  instru- 
ment now  used  in  Italy ;  and  the 
centre  part  ahowa  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  fastened  on  the  beast,  one 
of  the  round  ends  being  fixed  in  each 
nostril,  and  the  handle  tamed  np 


against  the  forehead,  where  it  is  kept 
in  place  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened 
round  the  horns,  and  running  through 
a  ring  at  the  top,  which  makes  tbe 
pincers  nip  whencTcr  it  is  pulled. 
The  illustration  will  also  explain  an 
allusion  of  LuctUns  (ap.  Non.  L  e,\ 
who  characterises  a  tippler  by  saying 
that  the  wine  cup  was  always  at  his 
nose,  which  he  therefore  likens  to  a 
paatomig, 

POSTSCE^NTOM.  That  part  of 
a  Roman  theatre  which  lies  behind 
the  scenes  («ce»a),  to  which  the  actors 
withdrew  from  the  stage  to  make  any 
change  in  their  costume,  or  perform 
such  actions  as  required  to  be  eon* 
cealed  from  the  spectators.  LncreL 
iv.  1179.  See  the  ground-plan  s, 
Thkatrum  Romamum^  on  which  it 
is  marked  e  e. 

POSTSIGNA'NL  The  soldiers 
drawn  np  in  the  second  and  tfand 
lines  of  a  battle  array ;  that  is,  behind 
the  front  ranks  in  which  the  standards 
{signa)  were  placed.  Frontin.  Strat» 
ii.  3.  17.    Ammian.  xxiy.  6. 

P08TULATICII.  GUidiatora 
exhibited  over  and  above  the  regular 
numbers  advertised  for  the  show,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  demands  (postu- 
latn)  of  the  people.    Senec.  Ep.  vii. 

PU.ECEN'TOR.  The  leader  of 
a  clioral  band.  Apul.  de  Mmnd,  p, 
749. 

PRi'^E'CIA.  A  crier  who  preceded 
the  Flamines  on  holy  days,  and  or- 
dered the  people  to  cease  from  work 
whilst  a  procession  passed,  lest  the 
sacred  rites  should  be  proftned  by 
the  priest  setting  eyes  upon  a  person 
engaged  in  manual  labour,  which  was 
ref^arded  in  the  light  of  a  pollution. 
Festus,  8.  V.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gcarg,  i. 
S68. 

PRiECINC'TIO  («itiC«Ma).  A 
wide  landing  pheif  or  lohfn/,  in  the 
inferior  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
running  all  round  the  circle  of  the 
cavea  at  the  top  of  each  manianum,  or 
tier  of  seats  (Yitmy.  t.  8.  4.  Com- 
pare ii.  8.  11.).  The  general  design 
of  theae  UMim  will  be  nnderstoed 
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by  referring  to  the  plan  of  tlie  theatre 
at  Hercuhineum  introduced  s.  Tuf.x- 
TROM  UoMANUM,  a  portion  of  which 
is  tliowii  in  elevation  by  the  wood- 


cut  annexed,  which  contains  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  three  pracinc 
tkmea,  TDeir  ate  was  to  ensble  the 
tpeetstor  when  he  entered  the  theatre 
to  resch  his  own  seat  without  incom- 
moding those  who  had  arrived  before 
him.  If,  for  instance,  he  entered  by 
the  furthest  of  the  small  doors  (oomt- 
toria}  in  the  illoftration,  whiln  the 
Bnmber  of  his  seat  happened  to  be  in 
the  compartment  (carea)  nearest  to 
the  reader,  he  walked  round  the  pra- 
cinctto  until  he  reached  the  nearer 
flight  of  stairs  (jgcala),  which  he  de- 
seended  until  he  eame  to  the  row  of 
seats  igradus)  where  his  plaoe  was 

ntimbered,  thus  havinir  to  pass  only 
those  few  persons  who  might  he  sitting 
between  the  staircase  and  the  stall 
belonging  to  him. 

PRiECLA'VIUM,  That  portion 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  intended  to  be  de- 
corated with  the  purple  stripe  {cla- 
vus),  which  was  woven  before  or 
without  the  stripe  ( Non.  «.  v.).  It 
was  made  of  white  wool*  and  when 
eompldted  tiie  ooloured  threads  were 
taken  up,  and  woven  into  the  fabric, 
as  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Afranius 
(<!/>.  Non.  /.  c.)  :  —  mea  nutrix^  surge^ 
§i  viSf  profer  purpuratHy  praclaoium 
tgxtttM  ettm 

PR.T!:'CO.  A  pniMc  erUr;  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  for  many  pur- 
poses—in  a  court  of  justice  to 


at  the  public 


summon  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
announce  the  names  of  the  parties, 
proclaim  the  sentence,  &.c. ;  at  the 
comltia  to  eall  np  the  oentories  to 
▼ote,  proclmun  the 
YOte  of  each  cen- 
tury, and  the  names 
of  the  persons  elect- 
ed ;  at  auctions  to 

call  the  articles  pot 
np  for  lale,  an- 
nounce the  bid- 
dings, &c.,  at  the 
public  games,  where 
they  summoned  the 
people  to  attend 
and  proclaimed  the 
names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors 
assemblies,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed to  keep  silence  and  presenre 
order ;  and  at  solemn  fhnerals  (Jwura 
indictiva),  when  they  went  round  the 
city  invitiiiLj  the  people  to  attend,  of 
which  the  annexed  figure  affords  an 
example,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief,  in 
which  he  is  represented  with  his  long 
trumpet  at  the  head  of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession ;  and,  finally,  as  a  town  crier, 
who  cried  lost  property  through  the 
district.    PlauL  Cic.  Liv.  Hor.  &c. 

PR^F£C'TL  TweWe  officers  in 
a  Roman  eorp9  dwrmie  appointed  hj 
the  consuls  to  take  the  command  of 
the  contingent  of  troops  furnished  by 
the  allies,  in  which  they  enjoyed  the 
same  rank  and  authority  as  the  tri- 
hmd  is  the  Roman  legions.  Caes. 
B.  G.  ill  7.  A.  L  S9.  lalL  Jtig.  60. 

2.  When  used  with  reference  to 
tlio  armies  of  foreign  nations  the 
Latin  writers  apply  the  term  in  a 
sense  which  we  might  translate, 
''generals  of  dirision^  who  acted 
imder  the  commander- in-chieC  Ne- 
pos.  Ale.  5.  Id.  Ages.  2. 

3.  Prdfcctus  eqnitum.  The  general 
who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a 
corps  (Tarm^e.    Hirt  B.  G.  viii.  12. 

4.  I^/eetiu  hpatuM,  A  title 
adopted  under  the  empire,  to  desig- 
nate, as  is  supposed,  the  officer  pre- 
viously    styled   tcqtitns  l^umist  or 
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Ugionu  prapositu^ ;  that  iSf  who  had 
the  chief  command  over  one  legion, 

includiDg  both  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry composing  it.  Tac.  HitL  L 
82.    Com  pare  Veg.  Mil.  9. 

5.  Prtejtclua  castrorum.  An  officer 
appointed  to  eveiy  Roman  legion, 
ivhoee  dnty  it  was  to  select  the  site 
for  a  camp,  procure  the  necessary 
materials  for  forniiug  it,  superintend 
the  construction  of  its  defences,  and 
take  charge  of  the  baggage  belonging 
to  his  legion,  the  sick  and  woonded, 
the  commissariat  stores  and  military 
engines.  Veg.  Mil.  ii.  10.  Tac.  Awm. 
xiv.  37.    Veil.  ii.  119.  4. 

6.  Pra/ectus  cktssis.  During  the 
republic,  an  officer  who  commanded 
a  fleet  in  aetiTe  senioe»  under  the 
aospices  of  the  consuls^  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  (Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Flor, 
iif.  7.).  But  during  the  empire  the 
same  title  was  given  to  two  admirals 
in  permanent  employ,  and  appdnted 
hy  the  emperor,  one  of  whom  com- 
manded the  fleet  stationed  at  Ra- 
venna to  guard  the  Adriatic  coast  ; 
the  other  at  Misenum  for  the  Medi- 
terranean side.    Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tac. 

^wtiii.lS.   Veg.  Jfit  nr.  88. 

7.  PrafectMi  navit.  The  captain 
of  a  ship  of  war.  Ltv.  zxxri.  44. 
Flor.  ii.  5. 

8.  Fra/ectm  jabrwti.  In  the  army 
an  officer  who  directed  and  com- 
manded  the  armourers^  carpenters* 
and  engineers  who  constmcted  the 
military  machines  employed  in  war- 
fare (Nep.  An.  12.  Cjps.  B.  C.  i. 
24.  \  eg.  Mil,  11.  i  i.).  in  civil  life, 
the  same  title  was  given  to  the  master 
of  a  company  of  smiths,  carpenters, 
and  similar  trades  (Jabri)*  Juscript 
ap.  Orelli.  3428. 

9.  Prafectus  pratorh.    The  com- 
mander of  the  Praetorian  guards  ;  an 
officer  first  appointed  by  Augustus,  | 
and  only  employed  in  a  military  ca>  | 
pacity;    but    subsffinonfly    iiivrsted  ' 
both  with  civil  and  military  authority 
to  u  very  great  extent,  so  that  he  be-  ' 
came  tms  second  person  in  the  realm,  I 
and  possessed  powers  almost  as  ex- 


tensiye  as  the  Emperor  himself.  Tae. 
Amn,  i.  24. 

10.  PrtE/ectu^  vinifmn.  The  com- 
j  mander  of  the  watchmen  or  urban 
!  guard,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pnuect 

the  citizens  from  robbery,  hou&«' 
breaking,  fire,  ftc.  Soet  Amg,  30. 
Paul.  Dig.  i.  15.  9. 

1 1 .  PraftcUis  urbia.  The  prtcftHrt 
or  governor  of  the  citv  ;  a  magistrate 
originally  appointed,  >vheu  uccasioa 
required,  to  take  charge  of  the  citj 
ud  the  absence  of  the  kings  or  con- 
suls} hnt  he  became  a  permanent 
officer  with  a  certain  jnrisd'ction 
under  the  empire.  Suet.  Aug.  33. 
37.    Tac.  Ann.  vi.  10.  11. 

PrafbctuB  arariu  An  officer  first 
created  nnder  the  cmpbe  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  treasury,  who 
performed  th«'  duties  previously  en- 
trusted  to  ila  quaestors,  or  to  the 
tribuni  itruriu     Tac.  Ahh.  xiii.  28. 

and  89.  Plin.  Ep*  t.  15.  5. 

13.  Prafectus  annonce.  An  officer 
appointed,  during  the  republican 
period  only  upon  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies of  scarcity,  to  regulate  the 
com  market,  procure  supplies,  and 
fix  the  price  at  which  it  should  be 
sold;  but  under  the  emperors  he 
became  a  permanent  officer,  elected 
for  similar  purposes,  and  ranked  as 
one  of  the  ordinary  magistrates.  Liv. 
iv.  12.  Tac  Amu  I  7.  lb.  si  31. 

PRiEFERiaULUM.  A  metal 
Tase,  without  any  handle,  and  widely 
open  above,  like  the  pclvif,  oniploj-ed 
for  holding  the  sacred  utensils  which 
were  carried  in  procession  at  ceruuu 
veligious  solenmmes.  Festns,  s.  0. 

VKMVICAL  Women  hired  to 
act  as  mourners  in  the  ftmeral  pro* 
cessions  of  wealthy  individuals.  (Lu- 
cil.  and  Varro  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  \\  67. 
riaut.  True.  ii.  G.  14.)  They  pre- 
ceded  the  corpse,  nukuig  ererj  ex- 
ternal  demonstration  of  poignant 
grief,  with  bare  heads  and  dishevelled 
hair,  werpinrr  nlond,  and  chanting  a 
funeral  dirge,  or  smging  the  praises 
of  the  deceased ;  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figures  firom  a  marble  sarco- 
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phagus,  on  which  the  funeral  of 
Meleager  is  reprebcuteil.  This  singu- 


lar custom  is  still  observed  in  two 
districts  of  Italy,  at  Caoalo  and  at 
Agnan,  both  in  the  dioecte  of 
Gerace,  where  women,  tensed  rip§' 
titrlrl,  that  is,  rehearsers,  perform 
biniilar  offices  for  the  dead.  Fioorooi, 
Vestig.  Horn,  part  ii.  p.  77. 

PRiEPUR'NIUM.  The  month 
of  a  fnrnace  in  a  kiln  (famax)^  or  to 
the  heating  chamber  (A^poeanm)  of 
a  set  of  baths  ;  that  is,  the  narrow 
passage  or  gully  opening  into  the 
I'uruace  through  which  the  fuel  was 
introdooed.  (Cato,  /L  88.  1.  Vi- 
tniv.  V.  10.  S.  Id.  Tit  la)  It  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut,  re« 
presenting  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
pottery-kiln,  discovered  near  Castor 


in  Northamptonshire,  by  the  dark 
archway  at  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
graving, behind  which  the  circular 
furnace  is  placed. 


PHiEGUSTA'TOK  ^j^po-ytvcT-rhs). 
A  slave  Gommissioned  to  taste  the 
dishes  at  table  before  they  were  pre- 
sented to  his  master;  to  diseoTer  if 

they  were  properly  seasoned,  and* 
more  especial  ly,  as  a  safeguard 
agaiust  secret  poison.  The  office 
was  of  Oriental  origin,  but  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  loxnrj 
increased  and  morals  declined.  Suet. 
Claud.  44.  Tao.  Aun.  xii.  66.  Piin. 
//.  A'.  XX i.  9.  Xt'U.  Cyr.  i.  3. 

PK^KL  L  M.    See  Pr£LUM. 

PRiEPILA'TUS  (with  the  ante- 
penult short),  designates  a  weapon 
for  thrusting,  which  has  its  point 
muffled  with  a  button  or  ball  {pila), 
like  our  foils,  to  prevent  it  from  in- 
flicting wounds,  whilst  the  soldiers 
were  learning  their  exercises,  or  ex- 
hibiting in  sham-fights  and  reviews. 
Liv.  xxvi.  51.  Uirt.  B.  Afr*  72. 
Quint  V.  12.  17. 

2.  Prapilatus  (with  the  antepenult 
long)  wlueh  is  derived  from  pUum, 
means  simply  4^»ekarged,  Ammian. 
xxiv.  6.  10.  Compare  xvi.  12.  36. 

PR/ESE'PES,  -E'PIS,  -K'PIA, 
-E'PE,  and  -F/PU  M.  Literally,  any 
place  which  is  protected  iu  front  by  a 
hedge  or  a  fence  i  whenoe  referred 
to  a  pen  for  sheep  (Varro,  R.  R.  ii. 
2.  19.)  ;  a  stall  for  cattle  (Cato,  /?.  B, 
14.  1.)  ;  a  stable  for  horses  (Virg. 
^n.  vii.  275.)  ;  and  the  nuinycr  in  a 
Stall  or  stable  (SueU  Col,  55.  Colu- 
melL  i.  6.  6.),  for  which  the  teelmical 
name  is  Pateka,  nnder  whidi  an 
illustration  is  given. 

PR.KSTIGI  A'TOR  (dau/ioro- 
Toi6s).  One  who  practises  sleights 
of  hand ;  a  conjuror  or  juggler,  Senec» 
Ep,  45.  Front  de  Or,  Ep,  1.  ed.  A. 
Maio. 

PRiESTini  A  TRIX.  A  female 
juggler.    Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  159. 

PRyESUL.  Lilerall),  one  who 
jumps  or  dances  before  others  (Cie. 
Div.  i.  26.),  whence  used  as  a  title 
for  the  chief  of  the  Salii,  who  danced 
annually  through  the  eity.  exhibiting 
the  sacred  f^hields  {ancilui)  to  the 
multitude.  Capitol.  Marc,  Anionin,  4. 
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PILETEXTA. 


PRif.TORIUM 


PRiETEX'TA.    See  Toga. 

P  RiETEXT  A'TUS.  Wearing 
the  Toga  Pr^texta,  as  explained 
under  that  word. 

PRiETOR  ((TTpaTtrySs  ^ax^KtKfvs, 
Polyb.  iii.  106.).  A  pnctor  ;  the 
title  of  one  of  the  civil  magistrates 
of  Rome,  who  ranked  next  to  the 
consuls  ;  first  created  A.  U.  C.  388. 
to  administer  justice  in  the  city, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  constant 
wars  obliged  both  the  consuls  to 
absent  themselves  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  but,  in  reality,  to  recompense 
the  patrician  families,  to  which  the 
proctorship  was  at  first  confined,  for 
the  concession  which  had  been  ex- 
torted from  them,  of  sharing  the  con- 
sulate with  men  of  plebeian  extrac- 
tion. He  wore  the  toga  prcetextOy 
had  the  privilege  of  a  sella  curulis, 
and  was  attended  by  six  lictors.  At 
first  only  one  pnctor  was  appointed, 
but  the  number  was  subsequently 
increased  to  four  by  Sulla,  eight  by 
Julius,  and  to  sixteen  by  Augustus 
CoDsar. 

2.  (ffrparriySs).  As  the  word  in  its 
literal  sense  means  simply  a  person 
who  takes  the  precedence  of  others, 
it  was  at  first  employed  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  designate  a  person 
who  acted  as  chief,  or  had  a  command 
over  subordinates ;  thus,  in  early 
times,  the  military  consul  was  styled 
prator  (Liv.  iii.  55.  vii.  .3.);  and  the 
same  title  was  also  frequently  used  to 
distinguish  the  commander  orgeneral- 
in-chief  of  a  foreign  army.  Cic. 
JJiv.  i.  54.  Inv.  i.  3.3. 

PRyETORIA'NI.  The  praetorian 
guards,  a  standing  body  of  troops 
created  by  Augustus  as  a  body- 
guard, in  imitation  of  the  more  an- 
cient prcDtorian  cohort  {cohors  prce- 
toria),  and  continued  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors  until  the  time  of 
Constantine,  by  whom  they  were 
suppressed,  and  their  stationary  camp 
at  Rome  broken  up.  (Tac.  Hist.  i'l. 
44.  PI  in.  H.  N.  vi.  35.  Aurel.  Vict, 
Cas.  40.)  Although  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  these  troops  cannot 


be  declared  with  positive  assurance, 
yet  there  are  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  an- 
nexed figure  from 
the  column  of 
Trajan  represents  /  '^^j^sjj 
a  soldier  of  the  1  ^ 
corps  in  question  ;  i 
because  soldiers 
equipped  in  the 
same  manner  are 
commonly  seen  on 
the  columns  and 
triumphal  arches  in 
immediate  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor's  person  ;  or 
forming  parties  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  country'  and  movements  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  one  of  the  duties 
appertaining  to  these  guards,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  Suetonius  (7^16.  60.)  ; 
and  they  are  never  represented  as 
performing  any  of  the  ordinary 
labours  of  the  legionary  soldiers, 
such  as  digging  trenches,  felling  tim- 
ber, making  fortifications,  &c. 

2.  Equites  pratoriani.  The  cavalry 
which  formed  part  of  the  pratorian 
guard.  (Suet  Cal.  45.  Id.  ClautL 
21.)    The  illustration  is  copied  from 


the  column  of  Tngan  ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  character  of  the 
body  annour  as  well  as  the  form  and 
device  of  the  shield,  resembles  in 
every  respect  those  of  the  preceding 
figure,  thus  constituting  an  additional 
ground  for  the  belief  that  both  these 
men  were  intended  for  pra*torian8. 
P  R  iE  T  O'  R I  U  M  (  arpaTtifuov), 


PRAHDIUH. 


PRBCATIO. 
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The  tent  of  the  peneral-in-chief  or 
commander  of  an  army  (see  the 
wood-cut  p.  126,  where  it  is  numbered  i 
1.) ;  10  termed  becante  tbe  eoonil 
who  had  the  chief  command  wmi  in 
early  days  styled prctior,  IdT.  z.  83.  | 
Id.  vii.  12.  I 

2.  The  residence  of  the  governor 
of  aproTince,  at  which  he  administered 
Joftiee  (Cte.  For.  iL  4.  88.  75.  U.  8. 
3ft.)  ;  whenee  tmnferred  to  the  pa- 
lace of  any  king  or  prince.  Juv.  x.  161. 

3.  Latterly  the  same  designation 
was  also  given  to  the  splendid  country 
▼iilas  of  the  nohle  and  wealthy  Ro- 
iiuuia»  whieh  were  built  with  ao  amch 
expense  and  luxury  under  the  im- 
perial period.  Suet  Aug.  72.  Id. 
Tib.  39.  Stat  Sylv.  i.  3.  25. 

PRAN'DIUiM  {itpiarov).  A  meal 
ttken  ahoot  the  middle  of  the  daj 
(Soet  Ckmi,  84.%  between  the  hoort 
of  breakfast  (jentaculum)  and  dimier 
(ccpiia),  (Suet  Vit.  13.),  which  we 
might  translate  a  luncheon,  or  an  enrh/ 
dinner^  according  to  the  nature  and 
qnantitr  of  Ibod  set  out  fbr  the  pur* 
pose;  B>r  it  was  sometimes  a  yery 
slight  and  simple  meal,  intended 
merely  to  stay  the  stomach  from  long 
fitting  (llor.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.),  consist- 
ing of  bread  and  cheese,  wiUiout  meat 
or  wine,  and  not  aenred  upon  n  table 
regularly  set  out  (Celsus,  i.  3.  Soiee. 
Kp.  83.  Mart  xiii.  30.)  ;  hut  persons 
fond  of  indulging  their  appetites  used 
to  set  out  a  regular  meal  of  delicacies 
(Gc  FkiL  it  39.)*  like  oor  hot  /un- 
cAeofM,  and  even  take  their  wine  after 
it  Plaut  Afen.  1.  2.  61.  Mart  if.  90. 

PRASIMA'M.  Persons  who 
backed  the  grcai  party  (  fact to  prusina) 
at  the  races  of  the  Circus  (Pet  SaL 
70, 10.  Capitot  Ver,  6.)  The  dri- 
vers  in  the  Cireenaian  gamea  were 
divided  into  four  parties,  each  of 
which  was  distinguished  by  a  tunic 
of  different  colours,  white,  red,  green, 
and  blue,  termed  respectively  aMa, 
raaaste,  pnuhut,  vmtia,  after  whieh 
their  anpporters  and  bneken  leceiTed 
a  corresponding  sobriqnet. 

PRAS'INUa   A  driver  (auri^) 


in  the  Circensian  races,  who  wore  a 
green-coloured  tunic,  and  belonged 
to  the  green  party,  as  explained  in 
the  laat  word.    Soet.  GolL  55.  Id. 

Nirn,  22. 

PR  EC  A' TIG.  A  prayinp,  or 
offering  of  prayers  (preces),  to  the 
divinities  more  especially.  (  Ooederl. 
it  129.  Lir.  xxzi.  5.  Compare 
xzzTiti.  43.  where  n  diatinetion  be- 
tween adoraliOf  precatia,  and  xup<. 
plica tio,  is  pointedly  made.  Tfie 
attitude  of  prayer  adopted  by  thf 
Greeks  and  early  Romaus  was  an 
poetnrey 


whk  both  the 
arma  extended 

npwards  (6m- 
duTfiara  x^P^^- 
Aesch.  Prom. 
1041.  Teudoqmt 
mpmas  Ad  em^ 
lum  cwn  voce  ma^ 
nus.  Virg.  A^n, 
iii.  176.  Hor. 
Cbrm.  iii.  23.  1.), 
and  the  handa 
brought  near  together  with  the  palma 

wide  open  ( pamfprc  pnlmas,  Lucret, 
V.  1199.),  as  exhibited  by  the  pre- 
ceding figure,  representing  Anchises 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil.  Bot  after  the 
introdnetioD  of  Chriitianity,  and  in 
general  dvring 
the  imperial  pe- 
riod, the  arms, 
instead  of  being 
bronghttogether, 
were  urown 
wide  apart  in 
the  attitude  of 
prayer,  thouph 
the  jK>sture  still 
eoDtmned  to  be 
an  erect  one,  aa 
shown  by  the 
annexed  fi^mre,  from  a  painting  in  a 
Christian  sepulchre  near  Home.  The 
same  posture  is  exhibited  on  nume- 
rooa  Imperial  medala  with  the  in« 
aeription  Pietas  upon  them,  and  by 
a  statue  of  Livia  in  the  Vatican  col- 
lection.   Mma.  Pio^CUm,  ii.  47. 
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I'HEIA  M. 


ruiSTis. 


PRE'IJIM.  The  press-htam  for 
tqueezinp:  the  juice  out  of  pnipos  or 
olives  (Vitruv.  vi.  «J.  .1.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
(^eorg.  ii.  241.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  9.); 
whence  also  put  for  the  niachinc  or 
press  itself  (Torcdlar)  ;  under 
which  term  the  nature  and  action  of 
the  object  is  fully  explained  and 
illustrated, 

2.  The  press- beam  in  a  press  for 
clothes,  linen,  or  paper  (Mart.  ii.  46. 
3.  Plin.  H.  S\  xiii.  23.),  as  exem- 
plified bv  the  following  wood-cut. 

PRESSCKRIUM.  A  clothes-press 
(Ammian.  xxviii.  4.  19.  solutis  pres- 
soriis  vestes  diligenter  explorat.  Com- 
pare Senec.  Tranquill,  1.)  The  ex- 
ample, from  a  paint-  -.  \  \  r-v^ 
ing   in  the   fullers'  '  ,  } 

establishment  at 
Pompeii,  exhibits  a 
machine  precisely 
the  same  as  those 
now  employed  for 
similar  purposes, 
worked  by  a  screw  (cochlea)  acting 
upon  a  press-beam  (prelum),  which 
flattens  down  the  folds  of  cloth  laid 
under  it,  and  against  the  board  on 
which  they  are  placed 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.  The  title  re- 
tained as  an  honorary  distinction  by 
an  officer  who  had  enjoyed  the  rank 
of  chief  centurion  of  the  first  maniple 
of  the  triariif  after  he  had  received 
his  discharge.  Quint  vi.  3.  92.  Suet 
Cal.  35.  and  38. 

PRIMIPILA'RIUS.  Same  as 
preceding.    Senec.  Const.  Sap.  18. 

PRIMIPI'LUS.  The  first  cen- 
turion of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
triarii.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  eagle,  had  the  right  of 
attending  the  council  of  general  offi- 
cers, and  took  a  command  in  the 
field  in  the  absence  of  the  tribune. 
Veg.  Mil.  ii.  8.  Cajs.  B.  G.  ii.  25. 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  11. 

PRIN'CIPES.  A  body  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  soldiers,  who  formed 
the  second  of  the  three  classes  into 
which  the  Roman  legion  was  origi- 
nally divided.    It  is  supposed,  from 


the  name  they  bore,  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the princiftes  were  placed 
in  the  first  line  of  the  battle  array  ; 
but  subsequently  they  were  drawn  up 
in  the  second  line,  between  the  has- 
tati  and  the  triarii,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  position  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  when 
the  custom  was  introduced  of  arraying 
the  army  by  cohorts,  which  did  away 
,  with  the  primitive  distinctions  be- 
I  tween  the  hastatiy  principest  and 
triarii,  and  reduced  them  all  to  uni- 
formity in  rank  and  accoutrements. 
Liv.  viii.  8.  Compare  Hastati  and 
the  illustration  there  given. 

P  R  I  N  C  1  P  I  A  (plural  of  prin- 
cipium).  The  head  quarters  in  a 
,  Roman  camp  ;  comprising  that  por- 
;  tion  of  it  where  the  tents  of  the 
general  officers  were  situated,  and 
the  space  in  front  of  them  where  the 
legionary  standards  were  erected, 
harangues  addressed  to  the  soldiery, 
justice  administered,  and  the  sacrifice 
performed.  Liv.  vii.  12.  Id.  xxviii. 
24.  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  13.  and  woodcut  «. 
Castra. 

PRIST  A  (wpKTT'hp).  A  sawyer 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  ^3).  The  il- 
lustration is  from  a  terra-cotta  vase. 


of  Etruscan  or  primitive  Italian 
workmanship  ;  which  shows  the  use 
of  a  frame  saw,  and  a  simple  method 
of  supporting  the  timber  to  be  cut  by 
means  of  a  stand  and  prop,  without  a 
regular  saw  pit. 

PRISTIS.    See  Pistrix. 
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PROCa:TOX  (irpoKoir<ip).     An  i 
anfe-chamUr  (Pliu.  Kp.  ii.  17.  10  and  ' 
23.);  a  convenience  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  together  with  its  name,  from 
the  eoflUnM  and  language  of  Greece. 
Varro,  Ii.  R.  ii.  fVoon* 

PKOCrUATOR  In  a  literal 
sense,  one  who  acts  as  a  proxy  or 
agent  on  behalt'  of  another ;  whence 
tbe  tem  was  used  as  a  title  for 
the  head  man  or  sopermtendent  of 
a  Roman  household,  both  in  town 
and  country  establishments.  Though 
himself  a  slave,  he  had  the  entire 
management  of  his  master's  property 
and  dependantit  thai  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  <mr  steward  or  wMtirt 
(Choiel  in  town,  and  bailiff  or  agent 
in  the  country.  Senec.  Kp.  14.  Co- 
Inmell.  i.  0.  7.  Plin.  iii.  19.  2. 
Cic.  Or.  i.  58.    Id.  AU.  xiv.  16.  j 

S.  Proeumtor  pcnL  Plant  Ptmd.  \ 
iL  2.  14.  Same  as  Cellabios  and  | 
Prom  us. 

3.  Prorttrator  rcqni-  A  vlcermi,  or 
deputy  {governor.  Ca's.  li.  (\  iii.  112. 

4.  Au  officer  who  administered  the 
property  and  collected  the  duet  from 
any  estates  in  town,  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  emperofi  or 
to  the  senate  (Suet.  CaJ.  47.  PHn. 
Paneg.  36.).  These  persons  were 
not  slaves,  bat  selected  from  the 
equestrians  (Saet  ViL  2.%  or  from 
the  class  of  freed  men.    Id.  Othoj  7. 

PROJE(^TU'HA  [yu<T(Tov^.  The 
beaver  of  a  helmet,  so  termed  because  I 
it  projects  like  the  eaves  of  a  roof 
over  the  top  of  the  ftee,  as  Is 


Borb.  iii.  60.),  but  without  mentioning 
bis  authority  ;  the  Greek  one  is  giTCii 
by  Pollux  (i.  l.}.') ). 

PROMPTUA  KlUM.  A  store- 
closet,  or  store-room.  Gato,  R.  B, 
xi.  3.    Apul.  Mt  t.  i.  p.  17. 

PHOMULSIDI A  K K  or-A'RIUM. 
A  tray,  stand,  or  other  contrivance 
for  holding  the  dishes  and  vessels 
upon  which  the  promtiUiM  was  served 
up.  Pet  Sat  81.  9.  where  the 
article  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  ass 
with  a  pair  of  panniers.  Ulp.  Dig,  94. 
2.  20. 

PROMUL'SIS.  The  name  given 
to  erery  sort  of  eatable  taken  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  appetite  before  dinner, 
such  as         oysters,  radiahei,  fte. 

Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 

PROMT  S.  A  cvlliirvmn  and 
steward}  a  slave  who  had  charge  of 
the  wine  and  proTinon  stores  in  a 
Roman  household,  and  whose  doty  it 
was  to  serve  out  day  by  day  the  ne- 
cessary quantities  of  each  required 
for  the  use  of  the  family  ;  hence  the 
word  is  often  joined  with  condus,  the 
steward,  heeanse  the  same  individual 
commonly  performed  both  offices. 
Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  14. 

PRONATS  or  -OS  (rrpSvao^).  A 
porcliy  or,  as  w  e  call  it,  portico,  in 
front  of  a  temple  ^VitruT.  iiL  2.  8. 
Id.  It.  4. 1.)  ;  forming  an  open  spaee 
surroonded  with  columns  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment  {  fastitjiuni)  in 
advance  of  the  main  body  (cella)  of 
the  building,  under  which  the  altar 
was  placed  and  sacrifice  perlbimed. 


clearly  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  an  original  hronse  hel- 
met fimnd  at  Pompeii.  The  Latin 
same  is  quoted  hy  Beechi  (Ifas. 


The  illustration  represent!  an  ancient 
temple,  known  as  the  Maison-carr^ 

at  Nimes. 
PR(VNUBA.    A  matron  who 
3  Y 
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PSORA. 


had  not  boen  more  than  once  married, 
who  attended  a  bride  on  the  day  of 
her  wedding,  in  a  somewhat  similar, 
though  not  the  same,  capacity  as  the 
bridesmaid  does  amongst  us.  It  was 
her  especial  duty  to  conduct  the 
bride,  after  the  marriage-feast,  to  the 
UehiM  genialis,  and  to  give  her  en- 
coongement  and  instructions  respect* 


ing  the  new  dutiis  and  condition  of 
life  she  hud  just  entered  upon  (  Festus, 
s.  V.  Varro,  ay.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^Eii, 
W.  166.  Compare  CatoIL  Ixi.  186. 
and  Stat.  Syh.  i.  2.  11.);  as  is 
grapliically  sliown  in  the  illustration, 
from  the  celebrated  Roman  fresco, 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Aldubraudini 
marriage."  The  bride  is  the  right- 
hand  fiprure,  still  enveloped  in  her 
bridal  veil  (JIammeum)  ;  the  pronuba, 
the  one  on  the  left  with  a  chapkt 
round  her  head,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
persoasion  or  encouragement ;  both 
are  sitting  upon  the  marriage  bed. 
PR0TE8.   The  lower  end  of  the 


stretched  to  the  wind,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  woodcut  from  a  coin  of 
Lepidus.  Turpil.  a/».  Isidor.  xix.  4. 
8.    Compare  Herod.  U.  86. 

PROPLAS'MA  {wf^Xmn^y.  A 
small  rough  model  in  clay  or  term 
cotta.  which  sculptors  form  in  order 
to  embody  their  first  thoughts  in  a 
rapid  and  sketchy  manner,  it  serves 
to  show  them  the  compontion  of  their 
figures,  the  arrangement,  grouping, 
and  position  of  the  limbs  and  acces- 
sories, in  the  different  points  of  view 
all  round  ;  and  thus  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  frame  upon  which  the 
fhll-sised  model  of  the  finished  woilc 
is  to  be  executed  from  nature.  Plin. 
//.  N.  XXXV.  45.    Cic.  Att.  xiL  41, 

PllOPNIGE'lTM  {-npoTrviyf-ioyX 
The  mouth  of  a  furnace  {nviy^v^); 
properly  a  Greek  term,  for  which  the 
Latin  one  is  PRXFtrmioim.  Plin. 
Ep,  ii.  17.  11.    Vitruv.  v.  11.  2. 

PROPUG  N  AM  ULUM.  In  a 
general  sense  is  applied  to  any  struc- 
ture on  land  from  which  men  fight 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  as  a  for- 
tress,  rampart,  barricade»  &e.  \  and 
on  shipboard,  to  the  lofty  towera 
raised  above  the  deck,  into  which  the 
mainnes  (classuirii)  ascended  to  dis- 
charge their  missiles,  and  which  gave 
to  the  Tessel  an  appearance  "very  like 
that  of  a  fortrsss,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  example,  ftom  a  marble  bas- 
relief,  affording  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  words  of  ilorace  :  infer  alta 
naviuniy  Ainicc,  prupuynatula.  Hor. 


L  J 


•*  sheet  "  (/w),  attached  to  the  clues  of 
a  square  sail;  Tis.  that  which  was 
ftstened  down  to  the  quarters  of  the 
▼esielt  in  order  to  keep  the  sail 


Eood.  1.  8.   8chol.  Vet.  (u/  t  Plin. 
A  N.  xxxit  1. 
PRORA  (wp^).  The  pnw,  or 
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forepart  of  a  ship  (Cius.   Cic.  V'irp. 
Ovid,  (Sec).    Almost  all  the  ropre- 
i»t;utalionb  of  aucicut  vessels,  whether  i 
in  ■cnlpture,  paintiug,  or  monle,  are 
extremely  deficient  in  cbaracterittic  • 
detuilsttbe  artiste  confining  themtelTes  , 

to  the  expression    of  eerfain  con- 
▼enticiial    fz;eneralitus,    rather  than 
attciiiptiug  a  faitlifui  dciiueatiuu  by 
wUeh  the  conttractive  principle  wonld  i 
be  understood;  to  mneh  so^  that  • 
"where  only  fragments  remain,  as  in  | 
the   precedinpr   ilhistration,  disputes 
have  arisen  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  part,  whether  it  was  intended  for 
the  head  or  ttem.   The  example  an-  1 
nexed,  from  an  ancient  painting  pre-  j 


how  to  steer,  as  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a  medal.  He  M  as  second 
in  command  to  the  yuLt  rmitor,  and 
bad  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
ihip's  gear  under  his  care  and  ovders. 
Plaut  nud.  iv.  3.  8G.  Riitil.  Itin. 
1.  4r):).     Sehfi'ffer,  Mil.  Aav.  iv.  fi. 

PKO'RKUS  (Trptfptm).  Same  as 
the  preceding.    Ov.  Met.  iii.  634. 

PROSCE'NIUM  {irpoaidiPiov). 
The  ttagt  of  an  ancient  theatre*  in- 
clading  the  whole  space  of  the  ele- 
vated platform,  bounded  by  tlie  per- 
manent wall  of  tlie  scena  at  the  back, 
and  by  the  orclieatra  in  front  ( Vitruv. 
T.  6.  1.  Ih.  7.  1.  ApoL  F&r.  18. 
Virg.  Georg,  iL  881.  Senr.  ad  I), 


served  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at 
Naples,  alfords,  howerer,  a  specimen, 

perhaps  unique,  of  the  prow  of  an 
ancient  vessel,  which  is  clenr  and 
precise  in  its  details,  as  well  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  eves  of  experienced 
seamen  (Jal,  AreMologie  NavaU^  tom. 
t  p.  24. ) ;  and  resembles  in  a  Tcry 
remarkable  degree  a  vessel  now  em- 
ployed by  the  ('alabrese,  and  often 
seen  in  the  port  of  Naples,  called  a 
chebek  (Italian,  nciubccco). 

PRORE'TA  {irfHfparTis),  A  man 
who  stood  upon  the  forecastle  at  the 


ship's  head  {prora\  to  keep  a  look 
out,  and  make  signs  to  the  helmsman 


This  stage,  or  part  before  the  scenes, 
did  not,  however,  extend  liack wards, 
either  in  a  Greek  or  Roman  theatre, 
to  nearly  so  great  a  depth  as  the 
stage  of  a  modem  playhouse,  beeanse 
the  number  of  characters  in  the 
ancient  drama  were  much  fewer  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  introduce,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  Greeks  perfonned 
all  their  evolutions  in  the  orchestra, 
while  the  Romans  did  not  exhibit 
any  chorus  at  aU.  The  illustration 
presents  a  view  of  the  proscmiitm 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Pompeii, 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  tirst 
lobby  Qpracinctio),  and  shows  a  large 
part  of  the  orchestra,  with  the  stage 
beyond,  then  the  wsJl  of  the  scene 
with  its  three  entrances,  and  the 
boundary  w  all  of  the  poattcenium,  in  a 
half  tint  at  the  back. 

PROS'TOMIS.  The  reading  of 
some  editions  for  Posroms ;  which 
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PROSTY'LOS  (*p6<rTv\os).  A 
temple  or  other  building,  which  has 
a  porch  supported  upon 
a  colonnade  in  its 
front,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  ground 
plan,  and  the  illus- 
tration to  Prosaos, 
where  a  similar  struc- 
ture is  exhibited  in 
elevation.  Vitruv. 
ill.  2. 

PROS'TYPUM  ( wp6<rrvwor, 
Callix.  ap.  Athen.  v.  30.).  The 
reading  adopted  in  some  editions  of 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  XXXV.  43.)  instead  of 
protypum^  and  interpreted  to  mean 
images  in  low  relief  (basso-rilievo),  as 
contradistinguished  from  such  as  are 
executed  in  high  relief  (alto-rilievo). 

PROSU'MIA.  A  small  sea-going 
craft,  employed  as  a  spy  ship,  to  keep 
a  look  out  and  watch  the  motions  of 
an  enemy's  fleet ;  but  beyond  this,  its 
characteristic  peculiarities  are  not  as- 
certained. Festus,  «.  t'.  Ccecil.  ap. 
Non.  8.  V.  p.  536. 

PROTH'YHUM  (Itdeupoy).  An 


entrance  hall  in  a  Roman  house ;  that 


is,  a  small  corridor  situated  between 
the  street  door  C janua )^  which  was 
probably  always  kept  oj)en  in  the  day- 
time, as  is  still  the  practice  of  modem 
Italy,  and  the  house  door  {ostimm\ 
which  gave  immediate  access  to  the 
atrium,  and  interior  of  the  house. 
The  Greek  name  defines  it  more 
accurately  as  the  part  bettceen  (5«a) 
the  doors ;  and  their  wp6dvpot^,  or 
place  he/ore  the  door,  corresponds 
with  the  Roman  vatibulum  (Vitruv. 
ri.  7.  5.).  The  woodcut  represents 
an  entrance- passage  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  with  the  ceiling' 
and  doors  restored  to  give  a  more 
complete  notion  of  the  locality ;  the 
columns  seen  through  the  furthest 
door,  one  leaf  of  which  is  represented 
as  closed,  are  those  of  the  atrium. 

PROT'YPUM  (wporvwar),  A 
model  after  which  any  thing  is  formed, 
corresponding  with  our  prototype. 
In  a  passage  of  Pliny  (H.  A',  xjcxt. 
43.),  the  term  is  used  to  designate 
reliefs  in  terra  cotta  employed  as 
antefixes  (antefij-a)  for  decorating 
buildings,  and  which  could  be  multi- 
plied to  any  extent,  by  making  a 
mould  (forma)  upon  them,  and  takmg 
casts  {ectypa)  from  it ;  but  the  reading 
of  the  passage  is  not  altogether  cer- 
tain, and  some  editors  adopt  Pros- 
TYPUM  in  its  stead. 

PROVOCATORES.  A  cUss  of 
gladiators  respecting  whom  nothing 
definite  is  known,  excepting  that  they 
usually  engaged  with  the  Samnites. 
Cic.  Sext.  64.  Inscript.  ap.  Orelli, 
2566. 

PSALTE'RIUM  (^-rhpiot^).  A 
psaltery^  that  is,  a  stringed  instrtmient 
(V^arro,  ap.  Non.  s.  Nervi,  p.  215. 
Virg.  C»n«,  179.),  of  mixed  cha- 
racter, between  the  cithara  and  the 
harpa^  to  both  of  which  it  possessed 
certain  points  of  affinity  —  to  the 
former  in  having  a  hollow  sounding 
belly  formed  of  wood,  over  which 
the  chonls  were  stretched,  but 
which,  instead  of  being  held  down- 
wards in  the  act  of  playing,  as  was 
usual  with  the  cithara  (see  the  wood- 
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cut  s.  t'.),  was  carried  upwards  on  the 
shoulder,  so  as  to  constitute  the  top 
rather  than  the  bottom  of  the  instru- 
ment (Isidor.  Orig.  iiL  21.  7.  Cas- 


8i<xl.  in  Psalm.  150.  Aufriist.  in  Psalm. 
56. ) ;  and  to  the  latter,  in  having  a 
bent  frame  which  kept  the  strings 
extended  from  its  eentoe^  lo  tliat  the 
ligme  firesented  by  the  three  perts, 
the  Rtrinp^,  belly,  and  trunk,  approxi- 
mated to  the  form  of  a  how,  it* 
the  juncture  of  the  belly  and  trunk 
possessed  a  circular  conmrmation,  as 
in  the  engnmng ;  or  of  a  triangle,  if 
the  jonetnre  was  an  angolar  on«,  aa 
is  the  ca.«!c  with  an  original  specimen 
of  the  same  instrument,  now  preserved 
in  the  Paris  collection  of  Egyp  tain 
antiqaities.  This  aeeonnt,  ooUeeled 
from  the  different  passages  quoted 
abore^  with  the  assistance  of  the 
fignres  in  the  illustration,  seems  to 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  identity 
of  the  instrument  The  lower  wood- 
cat  representa  an  original  in  the 
British  Musenm,  the  belly  of  which 
is  covered  with  leather,  strained  over 
it,  and  perforated  with  holes  to  allow 
the  sounds  to  escape  :  the  upper  one, 
from  a  painting  at  Thebes,  exemplifies 
the  method  of  holding  and  playing 
the  instrument 

2.  y^aXr-fipiov  Spdiov.  The  upright 
psalkn/,  mentioned  by  Athena;us 
(iv.  81.)  as  a  different  instrument 
from  the  common  one,  was  probably 
the  same,  or  nearly  similar  to  the 
Harpa  :  see  the  example  js.  o*  p. 
328.,  which  strongly  resembles  the 
preceding  figure  from  Thebes,  when 


placed  in  an  upright  instead  of  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

PSAUTES  (fd\Trjs),  One  who 
plays  upon  a  stringed  instrument,  as 
a  general  term.  Qnint.  i.  10.  18. 
Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  9. 

PSAL'TRIA  (il^rfArpia).  In  a 
general  sense  a  female  who  plays 
upon  any  stringed  instrument,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  from  a  fresco  ex- 
cavated at  Civita,  in  the  year  1755, 
representing  the  Muse  Erato,  which, 
in  the  original,  has  the  word  v^ciArpia 
inscribed  underneath  ;  but  the  term 
is  frequently  used  in  a  more  special 
sense  to  distinguish  a  class  of  women, 
not  remarkable  tor  rigid  virtue,  who 
made  a  profession  amongst  the 
Ci  reeks  of  going  about  to  play^  and 
sing  at  banquets  for 
the  amusement  of  the 
guests,  representationa 
of  whom  are  frequently 
introduced  in  the  de- 
signs on  the  Greek 
vases,  in  which  revels 
and  drinking  partiea 
(comissationeB)  are  de* 
picted.  The  same 
practice  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome,  after 
the  conquest  of  An- 
tiochus,  by  the  army 
which  bad  served  in 
Asia.  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Cic  SexL  54. 
Juv.  Sat.  vi.  337. 

PSEUDISOD'OMUM  (^^€vdia6' 
^ofxov).  One  of  the  earlier  and  less 


perfect  styles  of  masonry  in 

amongst  the  Creeks,  in  which  the 
stones,  though  laid  in  regular  courses, 
were  not  all  of  corresponding  sixe  or 
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height ;  con8c<|uently,  tlioiiph  all  iha 
courses  were  parallel,  aud  every  stone 
io  the  same  coarse  of  one  lieiglitb, 
yet  the  respeeti^  dimennons  of  each 
course  differed  from  the  others, 
which  produced  the  effect  of  false 
equality  indicated  by  tlie  term.  (Vi- 
truv.  ii.  8.  6.  Pliu.  //.  iV.  xxxvi.  51. 
and  compare  laoDovim. )  The  iUiis- 
tratioQ  repreaenta  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  ancient  citadel  of  Mycenoe, 
and  consequently  affords  a  very  early 
instiiuce  of  the  style. 

PSEUDODIPTEROS  (if»«i;8o«f- 
iTTcpof).  Psendodipteral;  tLUrmtm' 
ployed  to  deaignate  an  edifice  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  having  a 
double  colonnade  round  it,  thoup:h  in 
reality  it  is  only  a  single  one,  which 
possesses  the  aame  projection  ftx)m 
the  walls  of  the  cell  as  the  dipteral 


• 

1  . 

• 

1  .: 

structure,  but  the  inner  row  of  co- 
lumns is  dispensed  with.  (Vitruv. 
ill  2.)  The  colonnade  is  thus  twice 
as  wide  as  that  which  is  termed 
simply  peripteral;  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  dipteral,  thus  combining 
increased  accommodation  with  less 
cost.  Compare  the  woodcuts  s.  Dir- 
TBBos  and  pBRiPTBBoa  with  the  pre- 
sent one,  which  will  make  the  dis- 
tinction self-evident. 

PSEUDOPERIP'TEROS  (V/€u5o- 
ntplirrfpos).  Pscudoperipteral ;  a  term 
employed  to  designate  an  edifice 
that  appears  to  hare  a  colonnade  all 
voond,  whichf  in  reality,  it  does  not 
possess  $  the  walls  of  die  cell  'being 


merely  furnished  w  ith  half  or  three- 
quarter  columns  to  correspond  with 


the  isolated  ones  of  the  pori  li.  ( 
truv.  iii.  2.)    liy  such  an  arrange- 
ment  more  room  was  afforded  for  the 
interior,  as  is  clearly  shown  ly  the 

example,  representing  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  temple  of  Fortinui  Virilis 
at  Rome,  while  the  distribution  of 
the  columns  or  the  flanks  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  colonnade,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  illustration  «.  PROMAOfl^ 
which  exhibits  a  design  of  the  same 
style  in  elevation. 

PSEUDOTH'YRUM  {^€vh6ev(>o*^), 
A  false  or  rather  secret  door,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  ingress  and  egreas 
to  the  premises,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  observation.  Ammian.  xiv. 
1 .  Compare  Cic.  Sen,  6.  Id.  Ferr. 
ii.  2.  20. 

PSEUDOITRBA'NA  sc.  tedificia. 
Those  parts  of  a  flmmhoose  or  oonntry 
▼ilia  which  were  appropriated  to  the 

use  of  the  owner  and  his  family,  i.  c. 
the  mansion  itstlf.  apart  from  the 

I  farm- buildings  and   the  tenements 

I  occupied  by  die  ftrming^men  (y!ianlMi 
rustica,)  (Vitruv.  iri.  5.  8.  compared 

I  with  Columell.  i.  6.  1.)  The  term 
pseudourhan,  which  might  be  trans- 
lated citt/'like,  was  given  to  the 
above-mentioned  part  of  the  yiUa, 
beoaoae^  though  in  reality  a  coqntry- 
seat,  it  was  designed  and  laid  out 
upon  the  same  plan  and  with  the 
same  luxuries  as  a  town  mansion. 

PSILOCITHARIS  TA  (y^i\oK,ea. 
pi<rrfis).     One  who  merely  plays 

j  upon  the  goitar  (eitkam)  as  an  in* 
stmmental  performer,   without  ac- 

!  companying  it  with  his  Toice.  Suet 

I  Dom.  4. 

I     PSILO'THRUM  (xl^i\wdpcv).  An 
.  unguent  or  medical  preparation,  made 
chiefly  of  healed  arsenic  and  unslaked 

lime,  employed  for  removing  baift 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  bv  men 

I  of  effeminate  habits  as  well  as  women. 
Mart.  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxiT.  sr.  Id.xzsiL  47. 

PTERCMA  or  PTER'ON 
pwMOt  »T€p<J»').    In   architecture,  a 
colonnade  on  the  flank  of  a  temple, 

j  or  oiber  edifice  similarly  constructed, 
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projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  cell 
on  each  side,  like  u  pair  of  wings, 
which  resemblance  gave  riae  to 
the  name  (Vitniv.  iii.  3.  9.);  bnt  in 
buildings  which  had  no  side  columns, 
and  an  outwork  on  each  side  of  the 
central  pile,  similar  to  what  we  cull 
wings,  or  only  a  blank  trail  ronning 
out  like  a  screen,  such  an  outwork  or 
wall  was  designated  by  the  same 
name.  Plin.  //.  A',  xxwi.  4.  §  9. 
Id.  XXX vi.  13.  Strabo.  xvii.  28. 

FTERCKTUS  (wr*pcrr6s).  Pro- 
perly a  Greek  word,  meaning  wmged^ 
but  employed  as  a  characteristic  epi- 
thet for  the  drink ing-cup,  tenncd 
crt/ix,  because  it  was  furnished  with 
handles  on  each  side,  like  wings,  as 
exhibited  by  the  il- 
lostratkm  represent- 
ing an  original  calix 
of  (ireck  manufac- 
ture.   i*im.  11.  N.  XXXV.  66, 

PUBLICA'NUS  (rc\i(rnf.  N.T.). 
A  fmbUeoMf  in  the  aenaa  which  that 
term  bears  in  our  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  meaning  thereby  a  person 
who  took  a  contract  of  the  public 
taxes  from  the  state  at  a  stipulated 
amount,  he  employing  and  paying 
the  underlings  who  collected  them, 
and  reserving  to  himself  for  his  own 
profit  all  that  reniained  beyond  the 
sum  at  which  he  had  taken  the  con- 
tract The  Roman  pablican  was  in 
j^eneral  a  person  of  eqtu'strian  rank* 
The  taxes  lie  colleoted  were  the  land 
tax,  levied  ujxni  pastures  ;  the  tithe 
of  corn,  from  arable  lands;  and  the 
cnstoma  dues  on  importa  ;  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  plaee  of  a  middleman, 
and  had  the  onus  of  direct  collection, 
which  would  be  rigorously  enforced, 
to  make  a  ^ood  profit  of  the  contract, 
the  reputation  he  bore  was,  in  gene- 
ral, Ihr  from  being  flattering  or 
popular ;  though  his  wealth  made 
him  an  important  and  influential  per- 
sonage. Fiin.  //.  A',  xxxviii.  S.  (Jic. 
Pfame,  9.  Ut.  xUii.  16. 

PUGIL  (wt'/CTTjj).  A  boxer;  that 
is,  one  who  fights  with  the  fist  (pufj- 
fwt,  r^).    The  act  of  boxing  ipugi- 


lafio,  pu(filafus)  dates  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  being  practised  by  the 
Greets  and  Etruscans  in 
very  early  times,  and  eon* 
tinning  to  be  a  popular 
exhilntion  at  Home  dur- 
ing the  republic  and  em- 
pire. (Liv.  i  35.  Cic. 
TuBc,  ii.  17.  Suet.  Au^. 
45.)  The  attitude's, 
guards,  and  method  of 
directing  the  blows  ex- 
hibited m  various  works 
of  art,  indicate  that  the 
boxing  of  the  ancients 
resembled  in  most  re- 
spects the  practice  of  our 
own  countrymen,  with  one  important 
exception,  which  must  have  rendered 
their  conflicts  cmelly  severe — that  of 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  nrm 
and  fists  with  thongs  ofleather  studded 
with  knobs  of  metal  (C^stus),  as  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  well-known  Statue  of  the 
Villa  Horghese. 

PlT;iLA'TIO-A'TT'S(ir«r»iax^a). 
JJoxiny ;  a  boxiny-maUh.    See  PUGIl*. 

PUGILA'TOR.  SameaaPooiu 

PlIGILLA'REa  Small  Ubleta 
covered  with  wax  for  writing  on,  so 
termed  from  their  diminutive  size, 
because  they  could  be  held  commo- 
diously  in  a  little  hand  (pvgiUus), 
They  were  principally  uaed  Ibr  me- 
morandum books,  for  noting  down 


first  tljought*;,  and  to  be  despatched 
as  love  letters  ;  which  intention  is 
exemplified  by  the  illustration,  from 
a  Pompeian  painting,  representing 
Cupid  with  a  love  billet  which  Poly- 
phemus sends  to  Calatea.  Senec. 
Ep.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  0.  1.  lb.  22.  U. 


PllG'lO  («yx"Pt5io»').     A  short. 
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two-edged,     sharp-pointed  dapper, 
openly  worn  on  the  right  side,  more 
particularly  by  officers  in  the  army, 
and  persons  of  rank  nnder  the  empire, 
as  well  as  by  the  emperors  themselTes» 
in  order  to  indicate  their  power  over 
life  and  death.    (Tic.   Phil.  ii.  _ 
12.  iJuet,  r.<.  lo.   Tac.  HisL  'if 
iii.  68.  Id,  i.  43.  VaL  Max.  U 
iii.  5.  3.)   The  example  is  Vj 
from  an  original  of  bronae  in    1  | 
the  Neapolitan  Museum    the     \  [ 
holes  on  the  handle  were  in-  y 
tended  for  the  reception  of  ' 
ornamental  studs. 

PUGIUN'CDLUS.  DuninuUve  of 
Proio.  A  small  dagger,  a  dirk. 
Cic.  Frafjm.  cnntra  C,  Anion,  ap, 
Ascon.    id.  Or.  67. 

PULLA'llIUS.  The  person  who 
had  the  care  of  the  sacred  chickens 
(woodcut  «.  Cayba,  3.),  and  affected 
to  predict  the  results  of  future  events 
fVom  the  manner  in  which  they  ate 
or  rejected  their  food.  Cic  JJiv.  ii. 
84.    Lit.  z.  40. 

PUI/PITUM  (ffSituC).  A  tribune 
or  pulpit  made  of  wood  and  of  a 
moveable  character  (Suet.  Gramm.  4. 
retnoto  pulpito),  into  which  an  orator, 
declaimer,  grammarian,  kc.y  ascended 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
conspicuous»  and  acquiring  a  com- 
manding situation,  when  about  to 
address  an  audience.   Hor.  Epigt  I 

19.  40. 

2.  (\oy97dy,  OKpleas).  In  an  ancient 
theatre  that  part  of  the  stage  (pro- 
sceniumi)  which  was  nearest  to  the  or- 
chestra, upon  which  the  actors  stood 


when  they  delivered  their  dialogues 


or  speeches  (Hor.  A.  P.  278.  Vi- 
I  truv.  V.  7.  2.    lb.  (i.  1.    Propert.  iv. 
1.   16.)     It  is  represented  bv  the 
elevated  platform  on  the  left  side  of 
I  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  affords 
■  a  view  across  the  pit  and  stage  in  the 
small  theatre  at  Pompeii  ;  the  dark 
groove  which  runs  along  it,  shows 
I  the  recess  into  which  the  drop-scene 
•  (au/tra)  was  lowered. 

PULSABaJLTJM.  An  instrument 
!  with  which  the  chords  of  a  stringed 
I  instrument  were  struck  (Apul.  FUyr. 
15.) ;  for  which  the  more  usual  name 
is  Plectritm,  where  an  iUustradoii 
is  introduced. 

PULTA'RIUS.  Properly  a  Testel 
in  which  pottage  (puis)  was  served 
up.  It  was  made  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  funnel  (Pailad.  vi.  7.  2. 
Compare  ColumdL  ix.  15.  5.),  with  a 
broad  bottom  and  narrow  month, 
wliich  may  be  easily  conceived  in  th« 
absence  of  any  authentic  specimen  ; 
and  was  likewise  employed  for  other 
purposes  to  which  such  a  figure 
adapted  itself  as  a  cupping-glass 
(Celsus,  iL  11.),  and  a  vessel  for 
drinking  out  of  (Plin.  J£,  N.  viL 
54.     Pet.  Sat.  42.  2.) 

PULVIL'LUS.      Diminutive  of 

PCLVINUS. 

PULVPNAR  or  POLVI'NAR. 
May  be  translated  by  our  terms 

piUoWy  bolster^  cushion^  as  best  suits 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  applied. 
But  the  term  conveys  a  notion  of 
greatness  and  grandeur,  and  is  to  be 
understood,  when  strictly  used,  as 
indicating  a  cushion  of  laigs  sixe  and 
costly  materials,  such  as  would  be 
used  for  beds  and  couches  on  which 
tlie  body  reclines,  rather  than  for 
chairs  and  teats,  or  for  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Pet  Sat  185.  5.  Sense,  /ro, 
iii.  37.    And  woodcnts,  pp.  374.  375. 

2.  Hence  the  word  is  principally 
used  to  designate  the  splendid  couches 
with  cushions  and  squabs,  upon 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
laid  at  the  feast  of  the  Xsetfuter- 
niumy  to  partake,  as  it  were,  of  the 
banquet  spread  bdbre  them  (Cie. 
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Phil.  ii.  43.   Id.  Dom.  53.   Liv.  xxx. 


21.);  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
woodcut  from  a  terra  cotta  lamp. 

3.  In  the  circus,  a  spot  ^here 
couches  of  the  same  description  were 
laid  out  for  those  deities  whose  statues 
\rere  carried  in  solemn  procession 
at  the  Circensian  festival.  Festus 
Thensa,    Suet.  Aug.  45.    Id.  Cal.  4. 

4.  A  bed  of  state,  or  marriage  bed ; 
but  with  especial  reference  to  those  of 
the  divinities  (Catull.  Ixiv.  47.),  and 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  paid.  Suet 
Dom.  13.    Juv.  vi.  132. 

PULVINA'RIUM.  The  place  in 
a  temple  where  the  couches  of  the 
deities  were  set  out  at  the  feast  of 
the  Lectistemium.    Liv.  xxi.  62. 

PULVINA'TUS.  Having  a  full 
or  swelling  contour,  like  a  bolster  or 
cushion ;  whence  applied  as  a  technical 
term  by  architects  to  the  capitals  of 
Ionic  columns,  the  sides  of  which, 
formed  by  the  lateral  part  of  the  vo- 


lute,  present  a  round  or  swelling 
shape,  like  a  bolster,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example  from  a  capital  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Polias.    Vitruv.  i.  2.  6.  Id.  iii.  5.  5. 

FULVPNUS.  In  its  general 
applications  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  Pulvinar,  a  pillow, 
cushion,  or  bolster  ;  but,  in  strictness, 
of  a  smaller  and  less  ostentatious 


character,  and  so  more  particularly 
descriptive  of  those  which  were  used 
for  sitting  on  (Cic.  Or.  i.  7.  Id. 
Fam.  ix.  18.,  and  woodcut  s.  Ca- 
thedra), resting  the  head  against, 
like  the  pillow  of  a  bed  (Sail.  Jug. 
74,  and  woodcut  a.  Cervical),  or 
leaning  upon,  like  the  pillow  on 
which  a  person  supported  his  elbow 
on  a  triclinary  couch  (Nepos,  Pel.  3. 
and  woodcut  a.  Cubital),  than  of 
such  as  were  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  body  in  a  reclining 
posture. 

2.  In  architecture  the  bolster  or 
baluster  on  the  sides  of  an  Ionic 
capital  (Vitruv.  iii.  5.  7.),  which 
imitates  the  full  and  swelling  outline 
of  a  stuffed  cushion  as  shown  by  the 
preceding  woodcut. 

3.  In  a  warm-water  bath  (alveus), 
the  part  immediately  above  the  step 
(gradus)  on  which  the  bather  sat,  and 
which  thus  constituted  as  it  were  a 
cushion  for  his  back  to  lean  against 
(Vitruv.  V.  10.  4.).    The  illustration 


represents  a  section  of  the  warm  bath 
in  the  thermal  chamber  at  Pompeii, 
in  which  a  is  the  bath  itself,  b  the 
step  on  which  the  bather  sat,  and  c 
the  cushion  or  puluinus  for  his  back. 

4.  A  ridge  between  two  trenches 
in  a  field  or  garden  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xvil  35.  §  4.)  ;  and  a  raised  border 
or  flower  bed  ( Varro,  B.  Ii.  i.  35.  1.) ; 
both  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
upheaving  form  of  a  pillow  or  squab. 

PUMILIO'NES,  PUMILO'NES, 
PU'MILI.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Stat. 
Sylv.  i.  6.  57.  Suet  Aug.  83.  Same 
as  Nani,  which  see. 

PUNC'TUM.  Any  small  hole 
made  by  piercing,  or  pricking  ; 
hence  a  vote  or  suffrage;  because  in 
early  times,  before  the  custom  of 
voting  by  ballot  had  obtained,  the 
3  z 
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poll  clerk  (rogator)  held  a  list  of  the 
candidates  inscribed  upon  a  tablet 
covered  with  wax,  and  scored  off 
each  Tote  ai  H  was  Mmoiiiioed,  by 
makioff  a  panctare  in  the  wax  against 
the  initials  of  the  candidate  whom 
the  elector  supported.  Cic  Plane* 
22.    Id.  Tusc.  ii.  24. 

2.  One  of  the  ooinU  or  units  apon 
ft  die  (Hart  ztr.  17.  Compare 
Saet  Nero,  80>  The 
example  is  copied 
from  an  original  die 
found  at  Hcrculaueum. 

3.  One  of  the  fractional  marks  or 
pointi  on  the  beam  (rf  ft  eteel-yard 
(ttatera)  by  whieh  the  exact  weight 
ia  indicated  (Vitm?.  x.  8.  4.).  The 


introduced  in  various  parts  of  these 
pages ;  but  the  anuexed  example. 


Ok 


example  r(.'i)rcsont.s  an  original  steel- 
yard of  brouze  fuuud  at  Pompeii. 

PUPA.  In  the  priniitiYe  aenae  ft 
hide  girl;  thence  ft  child'a  pifty thing, 
or  JoU  (Varro,  ap.  Non. 
8.  V.  p.  156.  Pers.  ii.  70. 
Hieron.  Epist.  128.  n.  1. 
The  illustration  represcuUi 
an  original  ivory  doU  die- 
oovered  in  a  child'a  ae- 
pnlchre  near  Rome ;  and 
another  specimen  of  terra- 
cotta, found  in  Sicily,  and 
more  elegant  in  design,  is 

BibUahed  by  the  Prinoe  of 
iacari,  Degli  antichi  Orna- 
menti  e  Trastulli  de'  Bambini,  tav.  v.  , 
PUPPIS  (irptJ/xfo).     The  poop,  I 
stentf  or  after  part  of  a  ship.  The 
works  of  arty  hitherto  diacovered,  do  : 
not  fluniah  na  with  nny  dear  and  I 
aatiaflictory  example  of  the  precise  , 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  ship-  | 
builders  constructed  the  stems  of 
their  vessels,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  represented  round, 
and  in  manv  eaaea  aeaieely  dia- 
tinguishable  from  the  prow  (jwvrvi). 
Of  such,  nnmerona  tpecimena  are 


eompoaed  bj  the  Aeademieiana  of  ihie 
Royal  Antiquarian  Society  at  Naples 

(Arndemiri  Ercolanesi)  from  parts 
or  indications  observable  in  different 
ancient  monuments,  is  introduced 
in  order  to  give  a  more  practical 
notion  of  the  veal  appearaaee  pre- 
sented by  the  stem  view  of  an  ancient 
vessel,  than  what  can  be  acquir(»d 
from  the  conventional  figures  mostly 
exhibited  by  the  artists  of  antiquity. 
If  eompsred  with  the  illnitratioo  e. 
Pbora,  whieh  ahowa  ft  prow  £uth* 
fully  delineated  from  the  antique,  it 
will  be  at  once  seen  how  well  the 
two  would  suit  together,  as  the  fore 
and  after  parts  of  the  same  vessel. 

PUT'BAL.  A  dwarf  wall  or 
circular  shdl  of  marble  or  other 
materials  snrronnding  the  month  of  a 
well  (puteu»)  as  a  protection  against 
the  danger  of  falling  in.    Many  of 


these  have  been  fonnd  in  excnvations, 
ftnd  mfty  be  aeen  in  the  varioua  oollee> 
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tions  of  antiquities,  oftentimes  richly 
decorated  with  figures  or  other  devices 
in  relief  (the  puUalia  styiUata  of  Cie. 
AiLll0,)i  andtheaniiexcdwQodcat 
■liowa  OM  of  the  Mine  deteription 
still  covering  the  mouth  of  a  well,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  attached  to  the  basilica  of 
St.  John  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 
^  9.  When  any  spot  WMatrMk  with 
fil^tning  it  waa  immediatelj  deemed 
sacred,  and  venerated  as  such  hy  the 
Romans,  being  surrounded  by  a  shell 
of  the  same  character  and  name  as 
laat  described,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
ftmn  the  tiead  of  profhne  ftet  (Cie. 


Sext.  8.  Ov.  li.  Am.  'jGI).  Amongst 
these  the  puteal  Liboms  or  Scrilxj- 
nuiHum  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
miieh  celebrated,  as  the  spot  near 
whieh  uiofers  met  and  money  aiEun 
were  negotiated.  It  is  represented 
by  the  annexed  woodcut  from  a 
medal  of  the  Scribonian  gensj  and  has 
the  inscription,  Puteal  Libonis, 
^md4*nifiath  ■ 

PUTEUS  and  -UM  (^H«V»>  A 
weU;  artificially  dug  in  the  gnmnd, 
and  supplied  from  it<5  own  spring  of 
water,  of  which  examples  are  given 
s.  GiHciLLus,  and  «.  Putsal.  Cic. 
Hot.  Plin.  ftc. 

9.  A  frit  aonk  in  the  earth  for 
atoring  grain,  as  we  do  potatoes. 
Varro.  li.  I{,  L  57.  2. 

3.  An  air  or  vent  hole  in  the  water 
course  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  a 
^ofleient  nomber  were  Ibrmed  at 
regular  interrals  throoghont  its  whole 
length,  \yhen  the  dnct  was  a  sab- 
terranean  one,  the  yent  holes  were 
constructed  lilte  the  shaft  of  a  tunnel ; 
when  there  were  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate eonrses  cf  water  eottyeyed  by 
the  same  aqnednct,  one  orer  the 


other,  the  vent  holes  of  the  lower 
ones  were  formed  at  the  sides  of  the 
channels,  above  the  lerel  of  the 

 _™^B,— ^- 


6  ---^v^'j^Vi'vj:^ 


flowing  water ;  but  when  there  was 
only  a  single  course,  the  opening  was 
made  in  ue  top,  aa  exhibited  1^  the 
annexed  illustration,  representmg  a 
portion  of  the  Alexandrian  aqueduct 
at  Rome,  in  which  a  shows  the 
channel  (specus)^  through  which  the 
water  flows,  and  B  the  ptUnm  or 
▼ent  hole  In  qnestion.  VitniT.  tIl  8. 

PUTIC'ULI  or -LiE.  QmmpUB 
in  which  the  bodies  of  slaves  and 
people  of  the  poorest  classes,  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
private  tomb,  or  of  a  fimeral  pyre, 
wers  interred  aa  in  a  pnblie  banal 
ground.  Originally  they  were  situ- 
ated on  the  Esquihne  hill,  but  were 
removed  from  that  locality  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  out  of  regard  for 
the  heaUhhiess  of  the  distriet,  the  site 
being  snbsequently  occupied  by  the 
pahMe  and  gardens  of  MeMUS. 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  25.  Festos,  a.  e. 
Compare  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  10. 

PYCNOSTY'LOS  {irvKv6aTv\os), 
PycnostyU ;  a  term  employed  by  the 
aneient  architects  to  de-  #4^0 
signate  the  closest  of  the    ^  f  ^ 
five  different  kinds  of  ^.fi..^ 
intercolumniation  in  use    ^  ^  ^ 
amongst    them,    which  ""^ 
only  had  an  interval  of  •    *" — • 
one  diameter  and  a  half  between  each 
column,  as  shown  by  the  top  line  in 
the  annexed  diagram,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  relative  proportions  of 
all  the  five  styles.    It  was  only  ap- 
plied in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders.  VitniT,  iiL  9. 

8s  2 
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PYC'TA  or  PYC'TES  (inJKTt/y) 
(PhaDtir.  iv.  24.  Sonec.  Contr.  i.  3. 
Merely  a  Greek  -word  Latinized,  for 
which  the  genuine  Latin  term  is 
PvoiL;  whidiMe. 

PYR'A  (wvpfy  A  funeral  p^g 
made  of  unhewn  wood  piled  up  into  a 
square  form,  upon  which  the  corpse 
was  placed  with  its  bier  to  be  burnt. 
It  was  designated  p^a,  before  the 
Are  was  applied,  ai  in  the  annexed 
representation  of  Dido's  pyre  in  the 
Vatksaa  Virgil ;  but  rogiu  when  ig- 


nited.  Virg.  J^a.  si.  185.  Berr.ad 

L    Id.  jEn.  xi.  204. 

P  Y'R  A  MIS  (rrvpafih).  A  pyramid, 
a  structure  upon  a  square  base,  taper- 
ing gradually  to  a  point  at  the  top. 
The  particniar  form,  as  well  as  the 
name^  originated  without  donbC  with 


the  Egyptians ;  but  for  what  precise 
object  is  still  undetermined.  It 
was,  however,  adopted  by  the  Etrus- 
cans (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi.  19.  §  4.) 
and  the  Romans,  as  an  appropriate 
design  far  sepnlehral  monnments  \  all 
those  which  are  mentioned  by  their 
writers  having  been  constructed  for 
that  i)urpose,  as  well  as  the  one  now 
remaining  at  Rome,  which  is  known 
as  the  pyramid  of  C  Cesttos ;  and 
the  one  here  introdoeed  from  an  en* 


PTZnnouuL 

graved  gem,  which  is  identified  as  m 
tomb  by  the  accompanying  figure  of 
a  gladiator,  a  class  of  whom,  termed 
bustuariif  were  engaged  to  fi^ht  round 
the  homing  pyre  of  distrngnislied 
persons. 

PYR'GUS.  (Sidon. -Bp.  viii.  120 
A  word  coined  from  the  Greek  TTL^pyat^ 
though  not  occurring  with  the  same 
identical  signification  in  that  Ian- 
goage,  and  for  whioh  the  gcmiiiitt 
Latin  word  is  Tcrricula,  which  see. 

FYBB'HICHA  and  PY&R'- 


HIGHE  (wvpf^x^),  A  Greek  war- 
dance  of  Doric  origin,  perfbrmed  to  the 

sound  of  the  flute  in  rapid  measure, 
the  performers  wearing  their  armour, 
and  imitating  by  their  motions  the 
attad[  and  def^nee  of  oomhatants  Jn 
a  battle.  The  illnstration,  whieh  it 
oopied  from  a  fictile  vase,  is  generally 
received  as  a  representation  of  the 
old  Pyrrhic  dance,  as  executed  by 
the  Greeks  ;  an  imitation  of  which 
was  introdnoed  H  Rome  by  Jolins 
CsBsar,  and  also  {tshibited  by  sne- 
ceeding  emperors.  Suet  JmL  39* 
Nero,  12.  Spart  Hadr.  19. 

PYTH  AU^L  A  or  -LES  (iru0ad\tr»). 
In  its  original  and  proper  acceptation 
signified  a  mnsieian  who  played  an 
air  upon  the  pipe  (adhSt),  expressive 
of  the  combat  between  Apollo  and 
the  Python  (Hygin.  Fah.  273.); 
whence  the  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  a  musical  performer  at  the 
tlieatre,  who  played  the  aoeompa- 
niment  to  a  single  Toice,  as  contra* 
distinguished  from  the  Choraules, 
who  accompanied  the  entire  chorus. 
Diomed.  iii.  489.  Varro,  ap.  Hon.  s. 
Ram  ices,  p.  166. 

PTXmiCULA.  DiminntiTe  of 
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PYX'IS  (iru{(j).  Literally,  a  small 
box  or  case  made  of  boxwood,  but 
ftrmed  in  a  parHenlar  maimer ;  via. 
"with  a  lid  haTing  a  lip  or  return 

-which  shuts  over  the  edge  of  the 
box,  like  the  mouth  of  a  tortoise 
(Plin.  H.  ix.  12.),  as  is  very 
plainly  expressed  in  the  annexed 
woodent  mm  the  design  en  a  lletile 
fase^  Bat  as  boxes  of  this  eliaracter 
were  made  of  various  other  materials 
besides  boxwoo<l,  and  extensively 
used  for  holding  any  small  articles  of 
or  ornament,  especially  such  as 


are  characteristic  of  female  habits, 
the  word  possesses  in  general  a  sig- 
ntflcatiop  analogous  to  wtrjmDti  eate, 
trinket  btuh  and  such  other  recep- 
tacles as  receive  their  characteristic 
name  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
contained  in  them.  Pet  SaL  110. 
Mart  iz.  88.  Suet  Nero,  12.  Cic 
Cot  8ft. 


QUAIVRA.  In  a  general  sense 
implies  any  thing  ivhich  has  four 
corners,  or  possesses  a  square  form  ; 

whence  specially  :  — 

I,  A  square  diuiug-table  (Virg. 


distinct  from  a  round  one  ;  both  of 
which  forms  were  adopted  by  the  an- 
cients, the  fonner  bemg  the  earliest 

model,  the  latter  of  most  eommon 

usage.  Hence  the  expression  cJiena 
vivere  quadra  (Juv.  v.  2.)  denotes  a 
parasite,  who  lives  at  another  man's 
expense;  or,  literally,  at  another 
man's  table.  The  illnstrstlon  repre- 
sents a  square  dining-tahle,  fkvmthe 
Vatican  Virgil,  spread  before  the 
companions  oif  UlysseSt  in  the  island 
of  Circe. 

2.  The  Roman  architects  employed 
the  word  in  two  different  senses;— to 


JBn.  Til  lift.  lb,  iiL  857.)  as  contra- 


designate  the  sqnaremember  or  pfialA 

placed  under  the  base  (spira)  of  a 
column  (VitrtTv.  iii.  4,  T).)  ;  and  each 
of  the  narrow  flat  bands  with  plain 
surfaces,  forming  respectively  the 
upper  and  lower  division  between  the 
hollow  eeetia  and  swellmg  iorue  ahoTe 
and  below  it  (Id.  iii  ft.  8.  and  3.); 
all  which  members  are  exhibited  by 
the  illustration  annexed. 

QUAD'RANS.  A  small  copper 
coin,  three  ounces  (juncue)  in  weight, 
and  eqnal  to  a  lirarth  part 
of  the  As  in  value.  It  is 
marked  with  three  balls  / 
to  designate  the  weight,  \ 
accompanied  with  the  de- 
vice of  an  open  hand,  a 
strigil,  a  dolphin,  grains  of  com,  a 
star,  the  image  of  a  ship,  or  the  head 
of  Hercules  or  Cores ;  all  of  which 
are  found  on  diflerent  specimens  in 
various  numismatic  collections.  (Plin* 
H,N.  zzxiS.  18.  Hor.  i  8.  187. 
Ifiurt  iL  44.)  The  example  here 
introduced  isfh)m  an  original,  weigh- 
ing in  its  present  state  2  oz.  179  gr., 
and  is  drawn  of  one-third  the  actual 
size. 

QUADBAN'TAL.  A  vessel  with 
four  sqnsie  sides,  eaeh  a  foot  long, 
employed  as  a  measure  for  liqnidsi 
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QUADBIBBIIM. 


the  solid  contents  of  which  were 
equal  to  an  amphora.  Cato,  R.  R. 
57.  2.  Plant.  Cwrc.  L  2.  16.  Festus, 

QU ADUFORIS  m.  jaawi  (rtrpA- 

$vpos).  A  door,  in  which  each  of  { 
the  two  valves  fold  back  into  two  j 
parts,  thus  forming  altogether  /our 
pieces,  upon  the  same  principle  as 
oar  window-shiitten  and  fwding- 
doon;  is  is  ozemplifiod  bj  the  iUns- 
tiatioii,  wpresenting  a  eabinet  or 


amoire,  from  a  Pompdan  patntiag. 

Vitruv.  iv.  6.  5. 

QUADRI'GA  (r^epimrov  Sipfux). 
A  team  of  four  horses  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  thence  a  carnage  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast,  and  mora  eapeeially 
apptied  to  the  laefaig  ehariols  of  the 
oircns  (tee  the  Mlowing  woodcut), 
or  to  those  employed  in  public  pro- 
cessions, triumphs,  &c.  (Cic.  Liv. 
Suet.  &c.)  Carriages  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  originally  ftvnished  with 
two  poles  and  a  long  eroaa-bar  or 
yoke,  which  stretched  across  the 
backs  of  all  the  four  animals,  in  the 
same  manner  as  shown  by  the  first 
woodcut  s.  hiQA.  But  that  practice 
was  early  set  aside»  and  than  the  two 
oentre  horses  only  were  yoked,  the 
two  ootside  ones  being  attached  by 
traces,  in  ihe  manner  shown  by  the 
woodcut  s.  FuKAiAB.  Isidor.  Orig, 
xviii.  35. 

QnADRlQA'Bin&  Aeharioteer 
who  drove  a  team  of  four  horses 
abreast;  more  especially  applied  to 
one  who  drove  a  four-horsed  car 
(quadriga)  at  the  races  of  the  circus  ; 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  cut 

% — 


lamp.   Gio.  Fhigm,  Varr.  /S.  i2.  it 


7.  15.  Suet.  Nero,  16. 

QUADRIGA'TDS.  A  silver  de- 
nariuSf  so  termed  from  its  having  the 


imprem  of  a  quadriga  stamped  on  the 
reverse,  as  diown  by  the  annexed 
specimen  fh>m  an  original  of  the 
same  size.  Plin.  H,  xxiiii.  IS. 
Liv.  xxii.  58. 

QlTADRIRE'BilS  (rerpiifnis).  A 
war-galley  propelled  by  ibar  baaka 
(ordines)  of  oars  on  each  of  its  mdea. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57.  Cic.  Verr.  iL  5. 
33.)  The  illustration,  copied  from  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  though 
too  minute  and  imperfect  to  be  re* 
eeired  as  a  oomplcie  representadon 
of  a  qnadrireme,  yet  aflbrds  a  valaable 
and  most  satisfactory  authority  re- 
specting the  chief  point  which  dis- 
tinguished the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longed, viz.  the  position  and  nrtfav 
of  ita  oarage.  It  will  be  pereelTed 


that  four  separate  banks,  in  tiers 
saperimposed  one  above  the  oUier, 


QVADBIYIUlf. 


art  distinctly  expressed  by  the  fiwr 
horizontal  lines  infUcatinj;  the  «?epa- 
ration  of  each  bank,  and  the  diagonal 
position  of  each  file  of  oars,  by  the 
aDgnlar  termiiittion  of  their  eztre- 
mitiet  on  the  left  side  of  the  entire 
range;  thus  plainly  demonstrating 
that  the  principle  followed  in  dis- 
posing and  reckoning  the  oarage  of  a 
quadriremutt  was  the  same  as  that 
practiaed  in  «he  Bnooas  nd  Tin- 
Bxmt,  the  illnstrations  under  which 
words,  being  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
from  more  detailed  models,  will  show 
the  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

QUADRlV'iUM  iT9rpa6Siov).  A 
place  where  four  itreete  or  cross 


roads  meet  (CatnlL  58.  Jut.  L  64). 
The  illustration  represents  a  street 
Tiew  of  this  nature  in  the  dtj  of 

Pompeii. 

QUA'LUS  and  -UM  (rdKapos). 
A  very  general  name  for  a  wicker 
botkei,  wnieh  might  he  employed  Ibr 
various  purposes ;  as,  a  woman's  wool 
basket  (Hor.  0<l.  iii.  12.  4.  and  next 
woodcut)  ;  a  strainer  made  of  wicker 
work,  used  at  the  vintage  (Virg. 
Gtorg.  ii  242.  Serv.  ad  I.  and  wood 
enft  Jti  C01.VII.  1.)}  •  wicker  cage  or 
coop  Ibr  fowls  (ColomelL  vili.  3.  4. 
and  woodcut  s.  Cavea.  2.).  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  the  baskets  in 
the  illustrations  referred  to  possess  a 
conical  shape,  though  sometimes 
standing  npon  theur  hase,  and  at 
others  used  in  an  inrertsd  position, 
which  is  the  very  form  described  by 
Columella  (ix.  15.  12,),  and  conse- 
quently to  be  received  as  the  distin- 
guishiug  characteristic  of  the  qualuM. 

QUAfilLLA'RI^  Female  slaves 
engaged  in  the  spinning  department 


of  an  ancient  household,  whose  duties 
consisted  in  carrying  the  baskets  of 
wool  (71/0/1,  quasilli)  to  the  spinners 
and  weavers,  while  theywere  occu- 
pied with  their  tasks.  They  Ibnned 
the  lowest  tank  in  the  household, 
merely  attending  upon  other  slaves, 
and  not  being  themselves  skilled  in 
any  branch  of  industrial  art  (Pet. 
Sat.  132.  3.  InscripU  up,  GruL  G48. 
5.).  The  iUnstration  represents  two 
females  of  this  dass  with  the  basket 
between  them,  from  a  fHese  in  the 
forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome,  on  which 


Tarioos  processes  connected  with  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
different  classes  of  workwomen,  are 

sculptured. 

QUASILI/US  and-UM  {raXapis). 
Diminutive  of  Qualus  ;  especially 
applied  to  the  hasket  m  which  wom 
and  spinning  implements  were  carried, 
as  explained  and  illustrated  under 
I  the  last  two  words.  TiboU.  iv.  10.  3. 
Prop.  iv.  7.  41. 

QUINA'RIUS.    A  half  dbianWi 
a  silver  com  of  Boman  carrency. 


worth  about  4id.  of  our  money. 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  173.  Plin.  //.  N, 
xxxiii.  13.)-  The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  the  actual  size. 

QUINCUN'X.  A  copper  coin  of 
Boosan  enrreney,  weighing  five 
onnoes  (aaeus),  and  aqoal  in  valne  to 
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five  twelfths  of  an  As  (Hor.  A.  K 
327.)*  It  was  distinguiihed  by  five 
tellt  to  denote  ito  Tiliie*  of  tbo  nme 
dbtmetor  u  diooe  which  appear  on 

the  quadrcinf!  (-woodcut  *.  r.) ;  but 
the  coin  itself  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  the  British  Museum  does  aot  po»- 
mh  A  ipeeiBioii. 

2.  A  figure  of  things  arranged  in 
the  eiine  poeition  as    •  •  •  * 
the  five  points  (punc-        ♦    »  • 
ta)  are  upon  a  die.     •   •   •  • 
Cms.  Sol  17.   Cm.      •  •  ♦ 
B.  G.  vii.  73.  •   •  ♦  • 

QUINCUPEDAL.  A  /ir€-f(H^t 
rod,  divided  into  graduated  parts,  for 
taking  measurements.  Mart  xiv. 
92. 

QUINQUERB'MIS  (wtrHifms). 
A  war  galley  equipped  with  five 
hanks  (ordines)  of  oars  on  each  side  ; 
a  class  of  vessels  very  commonly  em- 
ployed during  the  second  Punic  war. 
Ut.  zzvuL  ao.  Plin.  B.  N.  m  57. 
Tho  nbaenoe  of  my  known  repreeen- 
tation  of  an  ancient  quinquereme 
renders  it  impossible  to  show  the 
disposition  of  the  oarage  in  vessels  of 
tilii  olaM  by  reftionoe  to  n  model  of 
undoubted  anthority;  but  there  are 
fair  conjectural  grounds  for  believing 
that  each  bank  was  placed  and  rated 
in  an  ascending  line,  one  over  the 
other,  the  oor  porte  of  til  tho  trt 
nnging  diagonally  in  file,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  following  dia- 
gram ;  because  the  hiremis,  triremis^ 
and  quadriremis  are  shown  by  existing 
monuments  to  hare  been  rated  ana 
eooftnieted  upon  that  prineiple,  as  is 
proTod  by  the  illustrations  to  each  of 
thoee  wordi;  and  it  has  been  asoer* 

•  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  *  *  * 
•  •   *  *  * 
♦   •  ♦  *  • 

tained  by  aetoal  experiment  that  a 
fiftti  tier  superimposed  in  the  same 

manner  would  not  be  too  hiph  above 
**«*i^^r's  edge,  for  the  blade  to  dip 


into  the  water  without  requiriiig  Ae 
oar  to  be  of  an  nnmamigenble  lei^iih  ; 
thoogh  beyond  that  number  sach  aa 

arrangement  js  found  practically  loh 
possible,  because  the  handle  would 
be  hoisted  above  the  rower's  reach, 
from  the  great  obliquity  given  to  the 
oar  by  the  height  of  the  fblerua  on 
which  it  would  be  poised  ;  or,  if  the 
oar  were  lengthened  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  water  at  a  working  an^le, 
the  handle  would  become  so  long  that 
it  coold  not  be  eontained  wittia  tke 
Tessel. 

Q!  INQUERTIO  (ir^aOXoO 
One  who  practi.ses  the  games  of  the 
quinquerltuiu.  Liv.  Androo.  op.  FcsU 

*  QUINQUER'TTUM  (».Kra«Xor). 
An  athletic  contest  of  Greek  origin 
(Festus.  v.  V.)  consisting  of  five  feats 
(jjuinque  arlium)^  viz. ;  leaping  (so/, 
ria,  Sx/ut),  ronning  (ciirivc,  6p6itosy, 
wrestling  (hetat  vcUi}),  throwing  the 
quoit  (discuSy  B(<tkos),  and  boxing 
(pugdatus,  nvyM^).  for  wh^cb  la<^t 
throwing  the  javelin  (jactdatw^  cui6v- 
rtfftt)  was  aiterwaids  lobatitated; 
but  to  gain  tho  priae  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  aohieve  a  viefeory  in  all  the 


RA'DIUS  (Aa«Sof).  A  pointed  rod 
or  wand,  employed  by  professors  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  or  mathe- 
matics, for  describing  diagrams  in 
sand,  fto.  (Ci&  Turn,  t.  9S.  Virg; 


Ed.  iiu  4a),  as  exhibited  by  the 

annexed  figure,  representing  the 
Muse  Urania,  ftom  a  Epmpeian 
painting. 
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the    an-  i| 

e,  ri'pre-  m 
liead   of  if  \ 


9.  {hterls).  A  ray  of  light;  miully 
represented  by  arUstf  as  a  sharp 

f)ointed  spike;  whoncc 
corona    rudtis  distinc- 
ia  (Flor.  iv.  2.  91.), 
a  crown  ornamented 
vrith  metal  spikes  to 
imitate  the  rays  of  the 
sun,   as    in  the 
Dexed  example 
sen  ting  the  head 
Angostiis,  <m  an  en- 
graved gem. 

3.  (AicT^y,  Kirfinrj).  The  spo/<c  of  a 
wheel  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  444.  Ov. 
Met  ii.  318.);  so  termed  because 
they  radiate  from  the  nave,  like  rays 
ci  light  Hmm  a  centres  hence  ro- 
ta radiata  (Varro 
Ii.  n.  iii.  5.  15),  a 
wheel  with  spokes 
as  contradistin- 
gnidied  from  the 
solid  wbed  (i^* 
jNUNitii)  which  had 
none.  The  latter 
of  the  two  Greek  woras  i)rackete(l 
above,  /w^adj,  means  literally  the  shin 
bonCf  and  thos  suggests  a  different 
image  for  the  same  objeet,  which  is 
also  exemplified  by  the  form  of  the 
spokes  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
representing  an  original  wheel  of 
ancient  workmanship  now  preserved 
in  the  gallery  or  antiquities  at 
Vienna. 

4.  A  sharp  pointed  stake  or  pali- 
sade for  making  a  vaibm,  liy. 
XXXV.  3. 

5.  An  instrument  used  in  weaving 
(yirg.idBiN.iz.476.  Or.  Jtfet  iv.  S75. 
vi  66.  Lneret  t.  1S5S.);  which, 
reasoning  from   analogy,   and  the 

other  senses  of  the  word,  we  may 
infer  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
long  reed  now  employed  by  the 
Hindoos,  serring  boUi  the  purposes 
of  a  shuttle  and  batten.  It  is  formed 
like  n  large  netting  needle,  rather 
lonper  than  the  breadth  of  the  web, 
which  introduces  the  threads  of  the 
weft,  and  is  likewise  used  to  condense 
them. 


RA'DULA.  A  teraper;  an  iron 
instmnent  fbr  scraping  or  paring  off 

extraneous  matter,  such  as  an  old 
coat  of  paint  or  jiitch  from  another 
surface.    ColumeJi.  xii.  18.  5. 

R A 1/ LIT  11  Contracted  for 
radtibm,   A  aen^psr  in  the  finrm  of  a 


mudt  which  a  plonf^mian  put  on  to 
the  butt  end  <^  his  goad  (tiianihu% 

and  used  for  scraping  off  the  earth 
from  the  ploughshare.  Plin.  //,  A', 
xviii.  49.  §  2.  The  annexed  example 
is  copied  from  an  Etruscan  bronze,  iu 
which  it  is  carried  by  a  mstic  en* 
gaged  at  the  plough. 

IIASTEL'LUS.  Diminutive  of 
Raster  ;  especially  in  the  sense  of 
a  wooden  rake  for  smoothing  over  the 
ground  after  seed  had  been  sown 
(ColomelL  ii.  12.  6.) ;  or  fbr  raking 
up  hay,  straw,  &c.,  in  the  hav  or  corn 
field.  Varro^ ij.  i.  49. 1.  Id.  Z.  X. 
V.  136. 

RASTER,  RAS  TRUSand  -UM. 
An  agricultural  implement  of  amised 
character,  between  our  fork^  rake,  and 
hoc,  both  as  regards  the  form  of  the 
object  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  used.  It  resembled  the  fork  and 
rake,  in  so  far  that  the  head,  which 
was  made  of  iron  (Cato,  M,  B,t.3, 
XL  4.),  but  Teiy  lieavy  (Viig.  Georg, 


I  164.x  contained  two,  three,  or 
sometimes  four  prongs  {quadridenx^ 
Cato,  //.  rr.).  set  at  intervals  apart 
(Isidor.  Oriy.  xx.  14.  G.,  a  rantute 
dentium)t  and  arranged,  like  the  rake, 
traosTCfsely  across  the  handle  at 

4  A 
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right  angles  with  it,  not  in  direct 
continuatioo,  like  the  eommon  fork  ; 
bat  fhe  ordiaarj  method  of  ntiiig  it 
reMmbied  that  of  a  man  hoeing  with 
energy,  it  being  raised  up  from  the 
earth  at  each  stroke  (Scnec.  /ro,  ii. 
5.)  aod  then  driTen  down  forcibly 
uptm  or  into  it  (Celeiis,  ap.  Noo. «.  o. 
p.  2S8.).  Thas  it  was  employed  in 
digging  and  clearing  the  surface  of 
the  soil  (N'arro,  L.  L.  v.  i;i6.  Virg.  ' 
Georg.  ill.  534.)  ;  for  subduing  or 
irofking  the  tand,  imteed  of  ploagii- 
ing  (IcL  ^n.  IX.  608.),  and  nore 
especially  for  chopping  down  and 
breaking  into  smaller  particles  any 
large  clods  of  earth  left  by  the 
plough,  before  harrowioff,  or  ae  a 
fubstitute  for  it  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
49.  §  3.  Virg.  Ctnrfj.  i.  04.)-  The 
figure  in  the  wood-cut,  which  is 
copied  from  a  ver^  ancient  MS.  of 
Tereuoe  fai  the  Vatican  Library,  pos- 
•etiee  all  the  qualities  described ;  and 
though  unflouhtedly  an  irajwrfect  por- 
traiture, will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  au  accurate  notiou  of  the  real 
character  of  ^e  initnunent.  It  fbrms 
tiie  hoidpiece  to  the  first  icene  of  the 
first  act  in  the  HeauUmtim.,  being 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Mene- 
demus,  and  is  evidently  intended  for 
an  agricultural  instnunent  of  the  name 
and  nature  deeeribed,  flrom  the  dia- 
logoe  it  illustrates.  — Chbemes.  htos 
rastros  interea  tamen  adpone,  ne  labora. 
li£NEDEM.  Minime,  &c — and  by  the 
accessories  of  a  shoif  of  wheati  and  a 
jfJkib  for  plough  oxen,  which  accom  • 
pany  the  original  design.  At  the 
same  time  it  exemplifies  the  difference 
between  the  raster  aod  the  /ijpo»  an 
instrument  of  otherwise  iimilar  cha- 
meter  and  use,  hot  which,  instead  of 
ha;rmg  its  head  formed  by  two  or  | 
more  distinct  prongs,  like  a  rake,  or 
being,  as  this  is,  and  as  Columella  ex- 
presses it,  a  *'  two-homed  tool "  (6i- 
wmtftnyMt  ColomelL  z.  148.),  had 
a  continuous  blade  like  the  hoe,  but 
notched  at  its  edge,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  same  author  (x.  88.), 
broken  up  into  teeth — fracti  dente 


ligoniM~—9M  shown  by  the  illustration 
t.  Lioo.  The  teriu,  moreover,  is 
mostly  applied  in  the  phml  nvnbcr, 
because  the  head  wns  composed 
several  parts  or  proQgs»  instead  of  a 
single  blade. 

2.  Riuttr  ligntus.  A  wooden  raJke 
(CdomeU.  iL  11.  97.) ;  for  whkk 
the  diminatiTe  RAfTsixue  is  bmmw 
common. 

RA'SrS  (^(TToO  Close  shar^ 
with  a  raxor ;  both  with  respect  to 
the  beard  and  hair  of  the  bend  (Cie. 
Rote,  Cam,  7.   AnL  GelL  iii.  4. : 

and  woodcut  x.  Ltnicer);  as  opposed 
to  toriMus,  which  means  dipped  or  cut 
short  with  scissors. 

RATA'RIA.  Enomerated  by 
Aulus  Gellius  amongst  the  different 
kinds  of  boats  and  ships  of  which  he 
gives  a  list  (x.  2.').),  but  without  any 
indication  of  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties; Senrios  (ad  Virg.  JBm,  i  49.) 
describes  it  merely  as  a  small  ahip 
propelled  by  oars  —  naricula  rtim 
remia  ;  Isidorus  (Orig.  xix.  1.  9.) 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  roughly 
built,  and  flat-bottomed,  like  a  raft. 

RATI8(tfx^)-  Ani/ljlbnned 

by  joining  together  a  number  of 
planks  to  make  a  float,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example  from  a  mosaic 


in  the  ceiling  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Bacchus,  now  the  church  of  Santa 
CoDstantia,  near  Rome.    Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  57.  Quint,  x.  2.  7.    Cic.  AiL  ix. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  1.  9. 

2.  (ir\o7o¥  K0¥Tttr6v).  A  flat'hoU 
tomed  boat,  pushed  on  by  a  pole,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  the  very 
ancient  mosaic  pavement  of  Prsneste, 
instmd  of  being  rowed  wHh  ean. 
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It  coQstitotes  in  fact  the  first  step 
in  naval  architecture  from  the  simple 


raft  to  the  regular  yetsel.  Virg. 

Georg.  445.  Flor.  iv.^  a,  82. 
Diodor.  xix.    Bayfius,  Jle  Nav. 

3.  By  the  poets  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  a  boat  or  ship  of  auy  kiud 

4.  A  poBtoofB,  or  lyridgo  of  IxNits 
IbrpMsing  over  from  one  side  of  a 
river  to  the  other ;  formed  by  fixing 
the  requisite  number  of  bouts  in  the 


centre  of  the  stream  to  serve  as  piers 
Ibr  supporting  a  ibotwuj  of  planks 
laid  adnrart  ibem  tnaa  one  side  of 
the  river  to  its  opposite  bank ; 
whence  the  expression  of  Livy,  rate 
jungere  /lumen.  The  example  is  from 
the  column  of  Antoninua. 

RECH'AMUS  (yitm.  z.  8.  U)- 
Same  as  Trochlea. 

RKCINC'TITS  (Virg.  ^n.  iv. 
518  ).    P!<^uivaleut  to  Discinctus. 

liLCl'iNIUM.    Sec  Ricinium. 

RECTA  (ipSwrvMa),  A  tunic, 
woven  in  one  piece  all  round, 
like  our  stockings ;  t  y 
which  fitted  into  .^i^y 
the  waist,  and  took  ^V^l^ 
the  form  of  the 
figure,  without  re- 
quiring any  girdle 
to  keep  it  adjusted 
to  the  person,  as 
was  necessary  with 
the  common  tunic, 
which  was  made  of 
equal  width  ftom 
top  to  bottom.  Tt 
consequently  bong  down  in  straight 


or  direct  folds  from  the  neck  to  the 
feet,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
figure  of  Ceres,  whieh  peeidiarfty 

gave  rise  to  the  name^  both  in  the 

Latin  and  Greek  language.  Plin. 
//.  A'^.  viii.  74.  Festus,  .v.  t'.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  22.  18.    Pollux,  vii.  48. 

REDEMFTOR  ifpyoXdSos).  A 
etHUraeiori  like  our  own  term,  of 
general  application  for  one  who 
undertakes  to  perform  any  descrip- 
tion of  work,  such  as  the  building  or 
repairing  of  a  house,  &c.,  for  a  stipu- 
lated amount  Cic  Dw,  iL  91.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xx.xvi.  55.    Liv.  Hor. 

REDIMICULUM.  A  long 
lappcl,  or  fillet  attached  to  the  mitra 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  31.  5.  Virg.  j£in, 
ix.  616.),  or  any  other  head-dress  of 
similar  eharaeter,  ibr  the  purpose  of 


ftstening  it  under  the  chin  (wood- 
cuts s.  MiTRA«  p.  426.%  tmt  the  whole 

of  which,  when  loose,  would  hang 
down  over  the  shoulders  and  breast 
(Ov.  Met.  X.  265.),  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure  of  Paris,  from  one  of 
the  Pompeian  paintings. 

RFOULA  (wAr).  A  straight 
nile,  used  hy  carpenters,  masons,  ar- 
tificers, and  people  iu  general,  for 
drawing  lines,  or  taking  measnre- 
ments  (Vitmr.  8.  Cic  ap.  Non. 
#.  Perpendiculum,  p>  162.).  The 
example  represents  an  original  bronze 
rule,  found  in  a  mason's  shop  at 


Pompeii,  which  is  divided  into  gr^- 
4  a2 
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daated  pATtB,  and  made  to  shut  up  in  | 
half,  by  menns  of  r\  hinge,  similar  to  , 
those  now  in  use ;  but  is  moreover  ; 
furnished  with  a  stay  at  the  back,  in-  | 
dented  bj  two  notches,  which  slip  I 
under  the  betdsof  two  small  pins,  | 
and  thus  prevents  the  two  halves 
from  closing  or  yielding  from  the  I 
strai.^bt  line  whilst  in  use.  1 

2.  in  a  more  general  sense  any  ' 
long  sn«lght  lath,  or  thin  bar  of  wood 
or  metal,  for  whatever  purpose  ap- 
plied; and  specially  in  the  plural,  the 
lailH,  within  which  the  pulp  of  olives 
(saiHMi)y  or  the  husks  of  grapes  {pes 
vinaceorum)  were  included,  when 
placed  under  the  press  beam  (prtlumi) 
to  keep  the  entire  mast  under  the 
action  of  the  beam,  and  prevent  the 
sides  from  bulging  out  beyond  the 
centre  where  the  force  was  pressed. 
ColumeU.  xil  52.  10.  See  the  illus- 
tration «.  ToBCULAB,  1.  which  ex- 
hibits a  basket  (/ucina)  employed,  as 
was  frequently  the  case  (Id.  xii.  39. 3. ), 
instead  of  laths,  for  the  same  purpose. 

HE'jMLX  (t^«Tj/f,  Kuivtifidrns).  A 
rsiper  or  oomiiaii  who  rows  in  a  boat, 
galley,  or  ship.  In  vessels  of  war  the 
rowers  (remiges)  formed  a  distinct 
class  from  the  sailors  (nantct)  who 
managed  the  sails  and  navigation  of 
the  vessel  *,  and  from  the  marines 
(disstttini'),  or  troops  to  whom  its 
defonee  was  committed  ;  bat  the 
three  together,  the  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  rowers,  completed  the  manning: 
of  the  vessel.  Cic.  Vvrr.  IL  5.  33. 
Id.  il  4.  84.    CflBS.      C.  ill  24. 

In  boats  and  small  craft  the 
ancients  used  their  oars  in  most  of 
the  ditferent  ways  still  practised ;  a 
single  man  sometimes  plying  a  pair 

of  sculls   (woodcut   «.    BlUEUIS,  1.) 

when  the  boat  was  yery  small ;  or,  in 

those  of  a  larger  size,  handling  only  \ 

a  single  oar,  and  then  either  sitting 
and  pttlliriir  towards  himself,  as  we 
do,  or  standing  up  aud  pushing  from 
himself,  as  is  still  the  more  common 
praetice  in  the  Mediterranean  (wood- 
cut t.  ACTUARIOLUM.). 

In  sea-going  vessels  of  a  larga  sise 


furnished  with  a  single  line  of  oars, 

such  as  the  rrTrv?  frmq^ty  libumtc<Jtt  and 
others  belonging  to  the  class  of 
moneres,  which  were  equipped  with 
oars  <rf  great  weight  and  length,  it  is 
almost  certun  that  more  than  one 
man  pulled  at  the  same  oar,  and  sat 
on  the  same  bench,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice adopted  in  the  galleys  of  the 
Venetians,  Genoese,  aud  French  of 
Marseilles,  during  the  15tb,  leth,  md 
17th  centuries,  a  method  whidi  ia 
thus  described  in  the  memoirs  of  Jean 
Marteihle,  a  French  prolestant,  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  in  1701. 
**  The  rowers  sit  upon  benches  '*  (the 
irtuuira  of  the  Romans),  '*six  men  to 
an  oar ;  one  foot  rests  upon  a  low 
sinnl  or  stretcher,  the  other  is  raised 
and  placed  against  the  bench  before 
them.  They  lean  their  bodies  for- 
WMd"  (the  reaut  memmhmi  of  Virgil), 
**and  stretch  out  thehr  arms  over  the 
backs  of  those  before  them,  who  are 
also  in  a  similar  attitude.  Having 
thus  advanced  the  oar,  they  raise 
themselves  and  the  end  of  the  oar 
wluch  they  hold  In  their  handa* 
(remis  pariter  umoff^t,  Virg.),  **  and 
plunge  the  opposite  one  into  the  sea  ; 
which  done,  they  throw  themselves 
back  upon  their  benches,  which  bend 
beneath  the  pressure.** 

In  vessels  whieh  were  fiimished 
with  more  than  one  bank  (on/o)  of 
oars,  such  ns  the  hircnn's,  ttireinis.  Sec, 
the  system  of  rowing  was  conducted 
upon  a  different  plan.  In  these  the 
rowers  sat  upou  separate  seats  (serff/io) 
instead  of  eross  benches  (inenutm), 
and  each  oar  was  pulled  by  a  single 
man,  the  highest  one  from  (he  writer 
being  of  course  the  long»'>t,  mv.I  the 
labour  of  the  man  who  wutked  it 
the  most  seTere.  But  when  Teseela 
of  very  great  sixe  were  constructed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  hezeria^ 
heptcriSy  deccmrcmis^  &c.,  even  though 
they  could  not  have  more  than  live 
oars  iu  an  ascending  line  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  bulwaiha,  ta  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Obdo,  yet  it  is 
dear  that  the  length  and  weight  of 
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the  oar  must  have  borne  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  width  and  length  of 
the  ship ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  infer  that  both  the 
methods  of  rowing  hitherto  described 
•were  united  ;  the  lower  and  smaller 
oars  being  managed  each  by  a  single 
man,  the  upper  and  larger  ones  by  as 
many  more  than  one  as  their  size  re- 
quired. Thus  when  mention  is  made 
in  the  ancient  authors  of  the  oarage 
not  being  fully  manned,  it  is  not 
thereby  implied  that  any  of  the  oars 
are  wanting,  which  could  scarcely 
be,  but  that  the  proper  strength  or 
number  of  hands,  required  for  their 
effective  management,  was  not  put 
upon  some  of  them. 

REMIG'IUM.  The  oars  or  oar- 
age of  a  vessel,  in  a  collective  sense  ; 
also,  like  the  Greek  flptaia  and  rh 
ip(riK6vf  for  remiyes^  a  crew  of  rowers. 
Virg.  Hor.  Plin.  &c 

REMUL'CUM  or  -US  Qvtia).  A 
tow-rope,  by  which  one  vessel  is  drawn 
after  another.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4. 
8.  Ilirt.  J3.  Alex.  11.  Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

RE'Ml'S  {4p(T^s,  Konrrj).  An  w/r. 
The  small  oars  and  sculls,  when 
managed  by  a  single  man,  differed  in 
no  respect  from  those  in  modem  use, 
as  may  be  seen  from  numerous  speci- 
mens inserted  in  these  papes ;  but 
the  larger  kinds,  which  sometimes 
extended  to  the  length  of  54  feet, 
and  consequently  required  several 
men  to  one  oar,  must  have  been  too 
thick  at  the  handle  for  the  hand  to 
grasp ;  whence  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed,  that  they  were  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  in 
the  Mediterranean  galleys  of  the  16lh 
and  17th  centuries,  which  were  from 
45  to  50  feet  in  length,  each  one 
requiring  six  rowers,  who  managed 
it  by  the  assistance  of  a  false  handle 
or  rail,  affixed  to  the  main  butt,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  woodcut,  re- 


from  the  oar  itself,  but  is  fastened  to 
it,  as  a  guard,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  the  oar  by  rubbing 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
easily  renewable  when  itself  worn 
out. 

RENO  or  RHE'NO.  A  very 
short  cloak  {parvia  rhenonum  tegu' 
mentis.  Cais.  B.  G.  vi.  21.)  which 
only  covered  the  shoulders  and  breast 
as  far  as  the  loins  and  abdomen  (Isi- 
dor. Orig.  xix.  23.  4.),  and  formed  an 
article  of  clothing,  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Germans  (Sal lust. 
Fragm.  Incert.  13.  ed.  Gerlach.),  and 
of  the  Gauls  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  1G7.) 
It  was  made  out  of  the  rough  skin  of 
the  reindeer,  still  called  Ren  in 
Swedish,  and  is  frequently  seen  on 


presenting  the  part  inboard  of  one  of 
the  oars  described.  The  flat  piece, 
just  beyond  the  handle,  is  distinct 


the  German  figures  of  the  column  of 
Antoninus  (see  the  illustrations 
Fra3Iea  and  Supplex)  ;  but  is  also 
worn  by  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
imperial  army  on  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan, two  of  whom,  affording  a  front 
and  back  view,  have  been  selected 
for  the  illustration,  because  they 
show  the  peculiar  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  object  more  distinctly. 

REPA'GULA.  Plural.  One  of 
the  contrivances 
adopted  by  the 
ancients  as  a  door 
fastening  (Cic. 
Div.  i.  34.),  the 
precise  nature  of 
which  must  at  this 
day  be  collected 
from  inferential 
reasoning,  rather 
than  positive  testi- 
mony. As  the 
word  only  occurs 
in  the  plural,  we  may  conclude  that 
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the  device  consisted  of  a  doable  ftst-  i 
emng^  and  not  a  tingle  one  ;  while  the  | 
ezpresiion  of  Plantos  (Cist  iii.  18.)t 

acchidite  pcssnUsy  repagulis,  leads  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  bolts  {pessuli),  made  of  wood 
and  ftstened  on  the  leaTcs  of  a  fold- 
ing door  (Plm.  J?.  N,  xwl  82.),  but 
made  to  shoot  against  one  another 
from  opposite  sides,  which  seems  to 
be  the  true  meaning  of  the  definition 
given  by  Verrius,  (ap.  FesL  a.  ».)  re- 
pagiJa,  qua  patefachtM  gmHa  ila 
Jigitmtitt^  e  contrario  oppoMigyntur. 
The  annexed  illustration,  representing 
an  Egyptian  door,  from  a  painting  at 
Thebes,  which  shows  the  two  bolts 
affixed  to  separate  Talves,  and  shoot- 
ing from  opposite  sides  agamst  each 
o&r,  oonnnuf  this  account  so  far 
as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  it 
really  exhibits  the  contrivance  in 
question.  Indeed  it  is  from  the 
Egyptians  that  both  Greeiui  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  derived  the 
models  for  most  of  their  loekii  keys, 
and  fastenings  in  general. 

REPLUM.  (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  5.) 
An  upright  rail  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  name  of  a  doorease,  and  ttreteh- 
ing  fnm  the  lintel  to  the  sill,  m 
order  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  rebate, 
and  guard  the  crevice  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  the  two  valves,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example,  represent- 
ing an  ancient  bronsse  door  in  its 
original  state,  which  formerlj  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Remus,  now 
converted  into  tlie  church  of  S. 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  at  Rome.  The  : 
groond-plan  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
appears  in  the  centre,  exhibits  the 
manner  in  which  the  rebate  closed 
over  the  juncture  ;  and  the  elevation 
shows  one  leaf  of  the  door  closed 
against  it ;  if  both  valves  were  open, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it 
would  remain,  like  an  isolated  up- 
right, in  the  centre  of  the  entire 
opening.  The  interpretation  here  , 
given  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as 
certain,  for  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  is  mueh  controrerledy  and 


there  are  no  authorities,  beyond  the 
bare  mentioD  of  the  term  in  the  one 


quoted,  to  establish  a  decision. 

REPOSITaRIUBl  A  piece  of 
furniture  employed  by  the  Romans 

for  bringing  up  to  table  the  varioua 
dishes  comprised  in  a  course  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xviiL  90.),  and  which  was 
plaeed  with  its  contents  upon  a  table 
m  the  dining-room  (Pet  Sat  Iz.  4.). 
It  consisted  of  a  large  covered  box  or 
case  (whence  theca  repositorii.  Pet. 
Sat.  xxxix.  3.),  either  round  or 
square,  and  sometimes  made  of  choice 
woods  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  uid 
enriched  by  ornaments  of  silver  (Fe* 
nestella  ap,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  5S. 
Pet.  Sat.  XXXV.  2.).  The  whole  case 
was  moreover  divided  into  a  number 
of  separate  stories,  one  above  the 
other,  each  of  which  held  a  separate 
tray  (  ferculum)  furnished  with  dishea 
like  the  dinner  baskets  in  which  a 
French  or  Italian  restaurateur  sends 
out  a  ready  dressed  dinner  to  his 
customers.   This  is  clear  from  Pe* 
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troDius  {Sat,  xxxvi.  1.  and  2.  Com- 
pare XXXV.  1.  and  2.),  where  a  re- 
positorium  is  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  after  the  first  division  has  been 
removed,  another  tray  containing  a 
different  course  of  entrees  is  exposed 
to  view  —  superiorem  partem  reposi- 
torii  abstulerunt.  Quo  facto^  videmus 
infra^  scilicet  in  altera  Jerculoy  altilia^ 
&c  — which  passage  distinctly  points 
out  the  difference  between  a  reposi- 
iorium  and  a  ferculum^  and  proves 
the  inaccuracy  of  those  scholars  who 
make  the  two  words  synonymous. 

REPCTIA.  A  carousal  or  drink- 
ing bout  after  a  ban<{uet  ( Apul.  Apoi. 
p.  501.  Id.  de  Mund.  p.  750.)  ; 
whence,  in  a  more  s|)ecial  sense,  the 
entertainment  given  by  a  bridegroom 
to  his  friends  the  day  after  his  wedding. 
Festus  8.  V.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60. 

R  E  S  T  I  A'  R I U  S  {<rxoiyoTr\6Kos, 
K0L\a><rrp6<pos).  A  rope  maker.  In- 
script.  Vet  a  Jo.  Cam.  Rossi  edita. 

RES'TIO  {axoivoirwKrjs).  A  dealer 
in  ropes  and  cords.  Front  ap. 
Putsch,  p.  2201.  Suet.  Aug.  2. 

RE'TE  and  RE'TIS  (Sdcruov).  A 
net ;  in  the  same  general  sense  as  is 
conveyed  by  our  own  word  ;  including 
both  fishing  and  hunting  nets,  and,  in 
consequence,  all  the  different  kinds 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  Classed 
Index.    (Cic.  Plant  Virg.  &c.)  But 


sportsmen  made  use  of  the  term  in  a 
more  special  or  technical  sense,  to 


I  distinguish  the  large  net  or  haye 
(longo  meant ia  retia  tractu,  Nemes. 

,  Cyneg.  300.),  with  which  they  used  to 
surround  a  wide  tract  of  country,  be- 
fore the  operation  of  beating  the  covers 
commenced,  in  order  to  prevent  the 

!  game  from  dispersing  through  the 
open  country,  and  to  form  an  enclosed 
circle  towards  which  they  might  be 
driven,  when  dislodged  by  the  dogs 
from  the  shelter  of  their  thickets. 
Both  the  object  itself,  the  manner  of 
setting  it,  and  the  purpose  for  which 

I  it  was  used,  may  be  readily  imagined 
from  the  annexed  illustration,  copied 
from  a  fresco-painting  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Nasonian  family,  near 
Rome,  which  also  contains  several 
other  pictures  illustrative  of  hunting 
scenes. 

I  RETIA'RIUS.  A  Roman  gladi- 
ator, so  named  from  the  net  (rr/c) 
which  formed  his  characteristic  im- 
plement of  attack.  Besides  this,  he 
was  equipped  with  a  heavy  three- 

'  pronged  fork  {fuscina^  tridens\  but 
had  no  body  armour ;  and  his  art 

I  consisted  in  casting  the  net  over  the 
head  of  the  adversary,  generally  a 

'  Secutor^  vrith  whom  he  was  matched. 
If  he  succeeded  in  his  throw,  so  as  to 

j  hamper  his  opponent,  who  was  fully 
armed,  in  the  toils  of  his  net,  he  ad- 
vanced to  close  quarters,  and  attacked 


him  with  the  trident,  as  exhibited  by 
the  illustration  from  an  ancient 
mosaic  ;  but  if  he  failed,  having  no 
defensive  armour,  he  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to 
collect  his  net  for  a  second  cast  before 
he  could  be  overtaken  by  his  adver- 
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lary,  who  parsaed  him  round  the 
arena.   Suet  CaL  SO.  damd.  84. 

Juv.  ii.  14^.  viii.  2()n. 

R  E  T  U"  r  L  A' T  M  S.  Literally, 
that  which  is  ibrmed  like  a  net,  or 
in  a  pattern  like  net-work. 

1.  Reticulata  ftmeficra.  Retieu- 
!aHtmopu».  A  method  of  conatmcting 
walls  very  common  in  Italy  during 
the  later  days  of  the  republican  and 
early  part  of  the  imperial  period,  the 


external  appeanuice  of  whieh  pre- 
■ented;a  reticiilated  pattern,  like  the 
meshea  of  a  net,  as  shown  by  the 
division  marked  a  in  the  annexed 
wood -cut,  which  exhibits  at  a  view 
the  dili'ereut  conslructive  arrange- 
menta  adopted  by  the  ancient  hnildmrs. 
The  one  in  qneation  wa«  formed  by 
amall  stones,  or  by  blocks  of  tufo,  cut 
into  a  die,  which,  instead  of  being 
laid  ou  their  sides,  were  placed  upon 
the  sharp  edge,  so  as  to  fit  into  one 
another  like  wedgea.  Thia  method 
of  constructioOy  though  extremely 
pleasinp:  to  the  eye,  has  the  great  de- 
fect of  wanting  durability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tendency  which  such 
walls  have  to  aettle  hito  cracks.  Vi- 
tniy*  ii.  8. 1.  Plin.  H,  N.  xzxvi.  51. 

2.  JMcuAila  fenestra.  A  lattice^ 
I.  e.  a  window  protected  by  small 
bars  of  wood  or  inetal,  crossing  each 
other  in  a  reticulated  pattern.  Vorro, 
JL  JH  iiL  7.  3. 

RBTIC'ULUM  (Swrtf Mr).  Dimi- 
nutive of  Rete  ;  a  small  net,  or  a  net 
made  with  small  meshes  (  Varro,  H.  R. 
iii.  5.  13.);  whence  the  following 
specific  senses 

1.  A  hag  of  network,  the  original 


of  our  reiieuU,  employed  for  holding 
varioas  artieles :  —  bread  (Hor.  SaL 
I  1.  47.)  ;  playing  balls  (Ov.  A.  Am, 
iii.  nci.)  ;  dried  rose  leaves,  or  other 
aromatic-  productions,  which  were 
thus  carried  iu  the  hand,  for  the  saiue 
purpose  aa  tiie  modem  acent  bottle. 
Cie.  Verr.  IL  5.  11. 

2.  (K(Kpv(p<t\os).     A  cap  for  the 
hair,  made  of  net-work,  and  properly 
I  belonging  to  the  feuiaU'  attire  (Vano, 
L,  X.  V.  130.), 
thooghtheaame 
was  sometimes  fcfo^^Ogk 
adopted  by  the  fX^'^^R 
male  sex  (Lam- 
pnd.H€liog.  11.  \^ 
Juv.  ii.  96.),  as    (f^^  ^^fos^ 
ia  atill  the  eaae  W^^^^^ 
inmodemltalj,  ^*        ^  > 
where  it  is  worn 

by  the  women  of  Albano,  and  by  the 
men  of  Sonnino.  The  example  U 
fhmi  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

RETINA'CULUM  (<rxoi»^ 
7((or).  In  nautical  language,  a  hawser, 
I  thrown  out  from  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  O'JC),  by 
which  it  was  made  fast  to  the  shore 
(76.  ziy.  547.x  oontradistinguialiod 
fkom  the  caMe  (oneorale)  at  the  bow. 

2.  A  tow-rope^  by  which  animals 
draw  a  vessel  from  the  shore  (Hor. 
iSat.  i.  5.  IS.),  as  contradistinct  from 
remulcus^  by  which  one  vessel  was 
towed  hehind  another. 

3.  Long  traces  for  wagooa  to  which 
several  pairs  of  oxen  are  attached, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  length  of 
26  feet    Cato,  R.  R.  63.  and  135. 

4.  Any  kind  of  long  rope  or  thong 
which  aervea  to  retain  or  restrain;  aa 
a  tether,  or  a  halter  for  cattle  (Cola- 
mell.  vi.  2.  4.  Captstrum)  ;  the 
reins  of  a  chariot  Virg.  Georg.  u 
613.  Uabena. 

BE'TIOLUIL  DiminotiTe  of 
Rbtb  (ApnL  Met  ful  p.  155.); 
same  as  Reticivluii,  2.  Aivguitnk 
Ep.  109.  n.  10. 

RE'TIS.    See  Rete. 

RE'TIUM.  Same  as  Retk. 
I  Olota.  Phikxi.  t  and  Sohol.  Vet  ml 
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Jiiv.  Till  207.  M'here  it  is  applied  to 
the  net  of  the  Retiarius. 

UHK'T>A.  A  larirc  and  roomy 
carriage  upon  four  wheels  (Ihidor. 
ihig,  zz.  I2.)t  and  furnished  with 
aerenl  seats,  so  as  to  be  adapted  Ibr 
the  transpoit  of  a  large  party,  with 
their  luggage  and  necessaries  (Juv. 
iii.  10.  Mart.  ili.  47.  5. ).  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  very  general  use 
amoDgst  the  Romans,  both  fi»r  town 
and  ooontrj  (Cie.  MU.  80.  Id.  Att 
yl  1.  lb.  y.  17.  Suet  JvL  57.)  ; 
and  probaMy  resembled  the  French 
char-a-banc  with  a  cover  overliead, 
for  the  carriage  itself,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  cf  Gallic  original  (Quint. 
L  5. 68.).  The  annezed  lUostratioii  is 


not  oopied  from  anj  ancient  an- 

thoritj,  nor  is  it  altogether  imaginary, 
being  composed  by  Ginzrot  (  ]Va</t'u 
und  Fahrwerkc,  tab.  20.),  after  the 
models  of  several  very  similar 
carriages  which  appear  on  the  co- 
lonins  of  Tnjan  and  Antoninus;  bat 
is  here  introduced  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  imndbnate  notion  of  the  general 
character  of  the  conveyance  in 
(jnestion,  which,  though  not  altogether 
cenuine,  will  still  serve  as  a  useful 
illustration  to  the  Tarions  passages 
above  referred  to* 

RHKDA'UItTS.  The  coachman, 
or  person  who  dri?e8  a  Jihedo*  Cic. 
Mil.  10. 

2.  A  tradesman  who  makes  these 
carriages.   CapitoU  Max,  ei  Both,  5. 


I  RH01VrBUS(^Aitfof>  Originally 
signified  the  spindle  (fuftus)  with 
■which  women  spun  their  thread 
(Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Argon,  i.  1139.);  a 
vertical  section  of  which,  when  cover- 
ed with  thread,  would  ezbibit  Uie 
figure  tenned  a  rhomboid  by  mathe- 

;  maticians,  as  will  he  seen  by  the 
centre  figure  in  the  illustration  s. 
Fdsds.  This  meaning  sul)sc<{uontly 
obtained  to  the  complete  exclasiou,  of 
the  primary  notion;  though  a  verj 
distinct  allusion  to  that  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  common  applications  of 
the  word  both  by  the  Creek  and 
Latin  writers,  who  make  use  of  it  to 
designate  a  sort  of  rtd  or  wkorl  em- 
ployed in  enchantment.  Or.  Am,  i. 
8.  7.    Prop.  iii.  6.  26. 

RHOMPiE'A,  ROMPHyE'A,  and 
RUM'PIA  (^ofjL(pala).  A  military 
weapon  peculiar  to  the  Thracians 
(AuL  GelL  z.  S5.)  ;  but  whether  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  swords  or  of 

I  spears  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  though 

j  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable. 

I  At  all  events,  it  was  characterised  by 
prodigious  leugth  (Li v.  xxx'i.  29.); 
and  by  haying.  Tike  the  Roman  jnhmr, 
a  wooden  shaft  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  iron  head  affized  to  it 
Val.  Flacc.  vi.  98. 

RHYPAROG'RAPHUS  {{iuxapo- 
ypwpos),  A  painter  of  low,  coarse, 
and  tiiTial  subjects,  amongst  which 

I  are  enumerated  scenes  of  ordinary 
life,  interiors  of  barbers'  shops, 
coblers'  stalls,  animals,  and  objects  of 

,  still  life(Plin.  H.  A.  xxxv.  37.)»  such 
as  those  for  which  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools  hsTc  become  cele- 
brated. It  is  evident  ftom  the  adjec- 
tive wliich  gives  the  governing  sense 
to  the  term  (^Wopov,  foul,  dirty),  that 

I  works  of  this  description  were  held 
in  low  estimation  by  the  talented  and 
accomplished  people  of  Greece ;  but 
the  coarser-mioded  and  more  ma- 

'  terial  Honians.  whose  love  of  art,  and 
taste,  were  far  less  pure,  being 
acquired  or  atlected,  not  innate,  set 
tiie  highest  Talue  upon  them,  and 
bought  them  at  prices  oftentimes  ez* 
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eeeding  what  they  paid  for  the  great 
works  of  the  best  masters.     IMin.  /.  c. 

RH  YT'I  U M  (jb  pxn6v).  Properly, 
the  Greek  name  for  a  drmkmg'horn 
(Mart  ii  85.  9.X  oat  of  which  the 
Uqaor  was  allowed  to  ^010  (whenee 
the  name,  ^uroy,  running,  flowing) 
througli  au  ori- 
fice io  the  poiDt 
at  bottom,  into 
tiie  month  of  the 
drinker,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the 
annexed  example 
from  a  Pompeian 
painting.  It  ia  here  ihown  in  its 
limplest  form  of  a  mere  hom;  hat 
Teasels  of  the  Hune  eharacter  were 
made  in  many  ornamental  deviees, 
especially  imitating  the  heads  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  in  which  the  narrow 
eztrenuty  formed  Inr  the  noaa  and 
Vpa  makea  a  pomt  for  the  liquor  to 
flow  ftom.  Several  ineh  have  been 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculanenm,  and  are 
engraved  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  (v. 
SO.  yvL  14.). 

RFC  A.  A  sqnare  sheet  of  woollen 
cloth  with  a  frmge  roond  its  edgei 
{ytstimentiim  qiia- 
dratwn,  fimbria- 
turn,  Verrius, 
ap.  Feet  «.  v.), 
worn  as  a  veil 
over  the  head  by 
females,  when 
performing  sa- 
crifice more  es- 
peeiaUy  (Varro^ 
L,  X.  180.), 
but  also  upon 
other  occasions 
(Plant.  Epid,  it 
2.  50.  AuL  GelL  la  Cces. 
German,  ta  Arat  191.).  Bodi  the 
form  and  eharacter  of  this  piece 
of  drapery  are  plainly  discernible  on 
the  annexed  figure,  representing  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  from  a  statue  of  the 
ChlaiwnoDte  eoUeetion  in  the  Vatican. 

RICFNIUM,  RECPNIUM,  RI- 
CI'NUS,  or  RECFNUa  Dimina- 


tive  form  of  Kica.    A  small  sqnare 
sheet    of   woollen  cloth  ipaUtoivm 
breve^  Non.  s.  v.  p.  542.).  doubled  in 
two  (Varro,  L.  L,  v.  132.),  and  worn 
oyer  the  head  (Isidor.  (hig,  six.  S5.) 
as  a  Tail;  more  eipeeially  assumed 
as  a  mourning  eottame  by 
(Varro,  de  Vit. 
Pop.  Rom,  ap. 
Non.     2.  c 
Fragm.  ziL 
Utb.   ap,  Cic 
Leg.    ii.  23.). 
The  example 
is  copied  from 
one  of  four  fi- 
gures   in  a 
fresco  painting 
which  deco- 
rated one  side 
of  a  chamber 
in  the  Therms 
of  Titos,  in  whieh  the  oelebnted 
group  of  Laoooon  was  found,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  when  she  went 
out  as  a  suppliant  and  in  mourning, 
to  diaiaade  lier  aoop  who  Ibrms  a 
prominent  oljeet  in  Ae  pietnre,  fnm 
advancing  against  his  native  city. 
But  even  if  this  explanation  of  the 
subject  be  not  the  true  one,  it  is  still 
apparent  from  the  attitudes  aud  de« 
meanoor  of  the  two  femalea  io  the 
detign,  thai  th^  are  represented  in 
the  character  of  suppliants,  and  con- 
sequently attired  in  the  habiliments 
of  grief;  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
identify  the  yery  peculiar  piece  of  dra- 
pery OB  the  head  and  ahoolden  with 
the  name  and  object  above  descrihed. 

RPCULA.  Diminutive  of  Rica. 
A  veil  worn  by  young  women  over 
the  head.  Turpil.  ap.  Non.  s.  Rica, 
p.  539.    Isidor.  Oria.  xix.  31.  5. 

RIS'CUS  (Atmt).  A  aDortj-roki 
more  esj)ecially  for  female  apparel 
(Terent.  Eun.  iv.  6.  15.  Ulp.  Dig. 
34.  2.  26.  Pollux,  vii.  79.\  The 
word  appears  to  have  l)een  generally 
applied  to  any  kind  of  receptacle 
adapted  fbr  the  purpoea  mentioDedt 
aa  it  is  eeterally  erphiined  to  be  a 
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wicker  basket  covered  with  leather 
(Donat.  ad  Terent.  /.  c.) ;  a  large 
cheat  (Gloss.  Pkilox.)  ;  and  a  closet 
let  into  the  wall.    Non.  s.  v.  p.  165. 

ROBORA'RIUM.  A  place  en- 
closed with  wooden  palings,  more 
particularly  of  oak.  Scip.  Afric.  ap. 
Cell.  ii.  20. 

R  C  B  U  R.  The  underground 
dungeon  in  a  gaol  {career)  in  which 
the  sentence  of  capital  punishment 
was  carried  into  execution  ;  whence 
the  expression,  dujnxtm  carcere  et  rolwte 
(Apul.  Ai>ol.  p.  530.),  deserving  im- 
prisonment and  death.  Festus,  *.  v. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  compared  with 
xxxiv.  44.  where  it  is  termed  career 
inferior.  Lucan,  ii.  125.  It  is  shown 
^yy  the  circular  chamber  in  the  an- 


nexed illustration,  which  represents  a 
section  of  the  state  prisons,  con- 
structed by  Ancus  Martins  and  Scr- 
vius  Tullius,  now  existing  at  Rome, 
and  the  identical  one  to  which  the 
passages  of  Livy,  above  quoted,  refer. 

ROGATO'RES.  OUicers  who 
acted  at  the  Roman  Comitia  in  a 
capacity  some- 
what similar 
to  that  of  our 
poU  clerks,  their 
duty  being  to 
Stand  at  the 
nearest  end  of 
the  bridge 
(pons  suffragiorumX  which  each  citizen 
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ascended  to  record  his  vote  as  he 
came  out  from  the  inclosure  {ovile) 
in  which  they  were  first  mus- 
tered, and  to  present  the  balloting 
tokens  (tabellte)  to  each  individual  in 
turn,  which  he  took  and  threw  into 
the  box  (cista)  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  illus- 
tration, from  a  coin,  explains  the 
process,  showing  at  the  bottom  the 
railing  which  enclosed  the  ori7e,  a 
voter  ascending  the  bridge  and  re- 
ceiving his  ballot  from  the  roi^ttor, 
whilst  another  one  at  the  opposite 
end  is  engaged  in  depositing  his  in 
the  box.  The  term,  however,  origi- 
nated before  the  practice  of  secret 
voting  had  obtained,  when  the  poll 
clerk  had  only  to  ask  (rogarc)  the 
citizens  how  they  intended  to  vote, 
and  to  register  the  result  upon  a 
waxed  tablet  containing  a  list  of  the 
candidates,  by  making  a  mark  or 
point  (punctum)  against  the  name  of 
each  one  as  a  suffrage  was  recorded 
in  his  favour.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  4.  Id. 
Div.  ii.  35.  Jb.  i,  17.  Id.  in  Sen.  11. 
Id.  A,v.  15. 

ROGUS  (irvpd).  A  funeral  pile 
whilst  in  process  of  combustion  ; 
comj)ose<l  of 
rough  logs 
of  wood,  not 
cut  into  shape 
(xii.  tab. 
ap.  Cic.  Leg. 
ii.  23.),  but 
piled  up  into 
a  square  mass,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
corpse  Mas  reduced  to  ashes  (Virg. 
^n.  xi.  189.).  It  was  strictly 
termed  pyra  before  the  fire  had  been 
applied  to  it,  and  rogus  when  buniing 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  /.  c),  as  in  the  ex- 
ample annexed,  representing  the  pile 
on  which  the  body  of  Patroclus  is 
consumed,  in  the  bas-relief  known  as 
the  Tahula  Iliaca,  on  which  the 
various  events  recorded  in  the  Iliad 
are  portrayed. 

RORA'RII.    A  class  of  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  armies,  forming  part  of 
the  Inii  armatura^  or  light-armed 
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troops.    'I'liey  were  drawn  up  in  the 
third  Hue  beliiod  the  triarii,  and  io^a 
potiidoii  between  them  and  the 
(Liv.  viii.  8.  Compare  Plant*  Fragm. 
ap.   Varro,  L.  L.  58.);  their 

duty  being  to  rush  forward,  as  op- 
portunities of- 
fered, and  make 
dendtory  at- 
tacks apon  the 
enemy's  co- 
lumns, with 
showers  of  mis- 
siles discharged 
amidst  the  ranks 
formed  by  the 
first  and  second 
lines  of  the 
heavy  legionary 
soldiers  (Liv.  viii.  9.)*  It  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  the  tena  was 
derived  from  rores^  drops  of  rain,  as 
the  grammarians  say  (Varro,  /.  c. 
Festus,  s.  V.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  552.);  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  therefrom,  as 
they,  and  the  modem  lexicographers 
after  them,  have  infened,  that  the 
name  was  given  to  these  troops  be- 
canse  they  commenced  the  action  by  a 
shower  of  missiles,  like  the  drops 
which  precede  a  storm ;  Ibr  that  was 
the  duty  of  the  fereHtarii^  who,  for 
that  purpose,  were  conveniently  post* 
ed  upon  the  wings  (Veg.  Mil.  i.  20.), 
whofi  as  the  rear  ranks  of  the  army, 
the  post  of  the  rorarii,  would  be  a 
most  unfit  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
Jtoret  are  any  dropa  of  water  which 
fall  during  a  diower,  aa  well  as  U/ore 
it.  The  post,  moreover,  assip:nL'd  them 
by  Livy,  immediately  before  the 
accensit  who  constituted  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  whole  army,  indicates 
sufficiently  that  they  finiDed  a  dia- 
tinct  class  from  them,  as  well  as  fh>m 
the  ftrentarii,  holding  an  intermediate 
position  between  both  in  regard  to 
rank  and  accoutrements.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcat,  from  the  column  of 
Tn^an,  represents  a  soldier  of  the 
Imperial  army  fighting,  as  above 
mentioned,  between  two  heavy-armed 
legionaries.     I'hough  his  weapon  is  . 


not  seen,  it  is  jilain  enough  from  the 
attitude  that  he  is  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging a  missile.   Similar  figurei 
occur  on  two  other  parts  of  the  co- 
lumn, with  shields  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and   appointed  in  the  same 
manner,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  short 
drawers   {femoralia)    and  military 
boots  {caligcE) :  in  one  instance  stand" 
ing  amongst  a  body  of  troops  of  all 
arms,  heavy  and  light,  who  are  lis- 
tening to  an  harangue  (allocutio^  from 
the  emperor ;  and  in  the  other  one, 
on   the   field   of  battle,  engaged 
amongst  the  heavy  inihntry,  like  the 
one  here  selected.    In  early  timet  no 
doubt  a  kilt  (campestre)  was  worn 
instead  of  drawers,  which  were  not 
introduced  until  the  Imperial  age ; 
but  that  will  not  impair  the  genuine 
evidence  of  the  other  details,  while 
the  nse  of  a  missile  and  shield,  in 
connection  with  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  accords  j>er- 
fectly  with  the  rank  which  these  wen 
occupied,  and  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform,  and  shows  a  ground  of  die- 
tinction   between    them    and  the 
fercntarii,  who  had  no  shield  nor 
defensive   arm    whatever,   and  the 
itccensi,  who  had  not  even  an  oilea- 
sive  weapon  beyond  wliat  nature  sop- 
plied  them,  their  fists  and  stones. 

ROSTKA'TUS.  Formed  in  the 
shape  of,  or  furnished  with,  a  snout 
or  beak  {Rostrum) ;  whence  applied 
as  a  descriptive  epithet  to  many 
different  objects — to  the  bill-hook 
(Columell.  ii.  21.  n.  Rostbum,  3.)  ; 
to  the  plough  (Plin.  //.  X.  xviii.  48. 
Rostrum,  4.)  ;  to  a  crown  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvi.  3.  xxiL  4.  Corona,  8.); 
to  a  ship  (Hirt  B.  Afi.  23.  Ros- 
Tsvm,  1.)  ;  to  a  column  (Suet  GoAw 
83.    Column 4,  3.). 

ROS'TRUM  Qhxos).  Literally, 
the  snout  of  a  beast,  especially  of 
swine,  and  the  bill  of  a  bird  ;  whence 
the  term  is  transferred  to  varions 
artificial  ejects,  resembling  in  Ibrm, 
or  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  ap- 
l>]ied,  either  of  the  natural  organs 
above  mentioned ;  as :  — 
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1.  (^fiSoAoj.)  Tlie  heak^  as  it  is 
called  by  us,  of  a  bbip  of  var,  made 
of  bronie,  or  tomelimes  of  iron,  and 
intended  to  act  against  the  timbers  of 

an  enemy's  ycssel,  like  the  battering- 
ram  against  a  wall  (I.iv.  Ilor.  Hirt. 
Pliu.  &c.).  In  early  warfare  it  con- 
sisted of  a  single  beam,  shod  at  the 
end  with  a  metd  head,  mostly  repre- 
senting some  animal,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  example,  from  an 
original,  perhaps  unique,  which  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  port  of 


Genoa,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sunk  there  in  the  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  Mago  the 
Carthaginian.  It  projected  from 
the  head  of  the  ressel  at  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  keel  and  water^s 
edge,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
woodcut  at  p.  442.  Hut  when  the 
system  of  naval  warfare  was  per- 
feeted,  it  was  Ibrmed  by  several  pro- 
jecting beams,  cased  with  sharp  metal 
points,  sometimeB  employed  alone^ 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  the  one 
last  described  \  but  either  situated  on 


the  fame  lerel  as  the  keel,  or  de- 
pressed below  it,  so  that  erery  frac- 
ture not  only  danuiged  the  vessel,  but 
made  a  fearful  leak  helow  the  water. 
All  these  |)r()|»t  rties  are  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  illustration,  from  two 
Boman  medals,  the  one  on  the  left 
showing  the  rotbrum  on  the  same  line 
with  the  keel,  according  to  the  con- 
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struction  adopted  during  the  Punic 
war  ;  that  on  the  right,  with  the 
original  ronfmrn,  in  the  form  of  a 
bird's  head,  above,  and  the  improved 
and  more  formidable  one  underneath 
it,  depressed  below  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  according  to  the  coustructiou 
emploved  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Scheifor,  MiL  Nov.  u.  6. 

2.  ifotira,  plnral  (o2  M oAm,  Polyb. 
vi.  53,  1.).  77ie  rostra;  a  name 
given  to  the  tribune  in  the  Romau 
forum,  from  which  public  men  ad- 


dressed the  people,  because  it  was 
ornamented  with  ships*  beaks  taken 
from  the  people  of  Antium  in  the 

Latin  war  (Liv.  viii.  14,  Varro, 
X.  L.  v.  ir)5.  Cic.  Ca's.,  Sic).  The 
illustratiou,  from  a  coin  of  the  Lullian 
gau  (probably  the  M.  LoUius  Pali- 
canns  mentioned  by  Cicera  Verr, 
ii-  41.),  thoogh  exceedingly  defi- 
cient in  respect  of  accurate  details, 
will  nevertheless  enable  us  to  con- 
ceive a  just  notion  of  the  form  aud 
character  which  this  celebrated 
structure  possessed.  It  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  sweeping  direction 
of  tlie  lines  drawn  across  tlie  coin 
that  the  building  was  a  cireular  one, 
with  a  parapet  and  a  platform  at  the 
top  on  which  an  elevated  stand  was 
placed,  the  whole  being  supported 
upon  arches,  the  j»iers  of  which  were 
ornamented  witli  tln'  beaks  of  the 
vessels  above  mentioned.  It  must 
have  been  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  probably  there  was  one  on 
each  side  of  it,  so  that  the  whole 
structure  would  resemble  very  closely 
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the  am  bones  or  pulpits,  still  to  be 
seen  in  several  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian churches  at  Rome. 

3.  The  crooked  and  pointed  end  of 
a  vine-dresser's  bill-hook  {falx  vini- 
Uyriu\  that  is,  the  point  which  is 
turned  uppermost  in  the  annexed 
example,  V 
from  an  an- 
cient   MS.  ^   

of     Colu-  "  N) 

mella,  and  which  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  beak  of  certain 
birds  of  prey.    Columell.  iv.  25.  3. 

4.  The  curved  end  of  the  primitive 
Roman  plough,  used  for  light  soils, 
formed  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  either 


anvil,  from  a  bas-relief.    PI  in.  H.  N. 


naturally  or  artificially  bent  Into  a 
crook,  and  -when  necessary,  shod 
with  iron  at  its  extremity  ;  as  is  very 
clearly  displayed  by  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  small  Etruscan  bronze, 
found  at  Arezzo.  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
48, 

5.  The  nozzle  of  an  oil  lamp 
{hicema)f  through  which  the  wick 
projects,  and 
which  is  usu- 
ally made  with  (; 
a  curved  line 
rising  from  the 
body  of  the 
object,  not  unlike  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  example 
from  an  original  Romaj^  lamp.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxviii.  46. 

6.  The  head  of  a  smith's  hammer 
or  mallet  (malleus);  in  which  case 
the  analogy  is  deduced  from  the  ap- 
plication, not  from  the  form,  of  the 
instrument ;  because  it  is  the  part 
with  which  the  shock  is  given,  in 
allusion  to  the  rostrum  of  a  ship,  as 
exemplified  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, representing  smiths  at  the 


xxxiv.  41. 

ROT  A  (rpoxis).  A  irW;  made 
in  the  same  form  as  now,  and  com- 
posed of  the  fol- 
lowing members: 
—  modioiuSt  the 
nave ;  radii,  the 
spokes ;  absides, 
the  felloes;  canthus 
or  orbis,  the  tire  ; 
all  of  which  are 
distinctly  marked  in  the  annexed 
figure,  representing  an  original  wheel 
now  preserved  in  the  cabiuet  of  an- 
tiquities at  Vienna. 

2.  The  expression,  insistcre  rotis 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  1 14.),  literally  *' to 
stand  upon,  or  over,  the  wheels,"  is 
not  a  merely  poetical  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  graphical  description  of  the 


manner  in  which  the  ancient  car 
(currus)  was  driven  by  its  charioteer, 
whose  posture  was  always  a  standing 
and  not  a  sitting  one,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp.  Thus  Marty n's  trans- 
lation of  the  above  passage  —  **  to  sit 
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Tictorioas  over  the  rapid  wheels  " — 
is  not  only  incorrect  as  regards  La- 
tinity^  bat  suggests  an  image  at  direct 
yariance  with  the  words  of  the  poet. 

S.  The  wheel  of  torture ;  an  liistra- 
ment  of  punishment  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  by  which  the  Tiettni*  being 
bound  to  the 
spokes,  was 
ti&en  whirled 
fomid  whh  a 
rapid  rotation 
till  sensation 
or  life  became 
extinct,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the 
annexed  ex- 
ample tnm  a  Greek  bas-relief  repie- 
senting  Txion,  who  was  condenmed 
to  the  wheel  by  Jupiter  for  his  in- 
gratitude and  other  overt  acts.  Cic. 
Tom.  9.  Apal.  Met  iil  p.  48. 
TibnL  L  3.  74. 

4.  Rota  aquaria.  A  water  triicel, 
for  raising  water  from  a  flowing 
stream,  and  wliich  works  itself  by  the 
action  of  the  current  (Lucret 
517.).  Wheels  of  this  nature,  of 
•very  simple  construction,  but  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  description  of  Vi- 
truvius  (x.  5,),  are  still  employtd  in 
many  countries,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing example,  representing  a  water 
wheel  eomaumly  met  with  in  Chma, 


will  afford  a  very  clear  notion.  The 
wheel  itself  is  made  entirely  of  bam- 
boo, and  consists  of  two  concentric 
rims,  between  which  are  affixed  small 
paddles  or  float  hoardi  (pmiur), 
whieh  tnm  tiie  wheel  as  they  are 


urged  by  the  current.  On  the  outer 
circumference  (  frons)  are  situated  a 
certain  number  of  scoops  {huuslra), 
made  out  of  single  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo, in  plaee  of  whieh  the  Romans 
used  wooden  boxes  (modioU)  or 
earthenware  jars  (rotarum  cadi). 
(Non.  Haustra,  p.  13.)  As  the 
wheel  revolves  these  are  tilled  by 
immersion;  and  being  placed  with  a 
slight  inelination  upon  the  wbed, 
when  they  rise  to  the  summit  of  revo- 
lution they  are  forced  to  discharge 
their  contents  into  a  receiving-trough 
which  conducts  the  water  into  a 
reservoir,  or  into  canals  on  the  level 
of  the  high  hmd. 

T).  Bota  figvlarit,  A  potter's  wheel 
(Plant.  Epiii.  iil  S.  35.)  laid  hori- 
zontally, as  a 
table,  the  mass 
of  clay,  oat  of 
I  whieh  the  Tase 
is  to  be  form- 
ed, being  situ- 
ated upon  it, 
and  tashioued 
I  bythehandaof 
the  woikman,  as  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  wheel  {currente  rota.  Hor. 
A.  P.  21.)  would  readily  assist  in 
producing  any  circular  form,  either 
for  the  inside  or  the  outside.  The 
process  is  clearly  shown  by  the  an* 
nexed  example  from  an  Egyptian 
painting,  which  exhibits  a  potter  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  before  his  wheel, 
with  the  lump  of  clay,  marked  in  a 
darker  tint,  upon  it,  gradually  form- 
ing into  shape;  the  hoUow  part  of 
the  inside  being  scooped  by  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the 
outside  rounded  by  the  palm  of  the 
left  one  —  a  process  precisely  similar 
to  what  may  be  seen  every  day  in 
onr  own  pottei^a> 

ROT'ULA  (rpox'Kncos).  Diminu- 
tive of  Rota.  Plant.  Fere.  iii.  3.  30. 
Plin.  //.  A',  xviii.  48. 

R U BRl'C  A.  lied  ochrt ;  thence,  a 
law,  or  ordinance  of  the  ewU  taws 
soeht  for  instanef,  as  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  in  eontradistinetion  to  a 
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prffitor's  edict,  or  rule  of  the  courts 
(album);  because  the  titles  of  the 
jbrmer,  or,  it  may  be,  the  entire  text, 
were  written  with  red  ochre;  whereas 
the  latter  were  posted  on  a  white 
ground,  and  inscribed  in  the  usual 
rami.  Quint.  xiiL  3.  11.  Pers.  y. 
99.  Compare  Jny.  xit.  192. 

RUl^EKS  (Kd\o>s).  A  rope;  more 
especially  intended  to  dosip:nate  any 
part  of  the  li/jrhter  cordage  constituting 
tlic  rigging  of  a  vessel  (Pacuv.  ap. 
CcbL  ad  Cic  Fam.  yiii.  2.  Virg. 
.ifik.  1.  91.),  employed  about  the 
mast,  or  used  for  raising  and  trimming 
the  sails  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
heavier  kinds,  such  as  cables,  haw- 
sers, ;  for  example,  the  luxlyard, 
by  which  the  sail  was  raised  (Catnll. 
Ixiy.  235. )t  and  down  which  the 
seaman  slid  from  the  yard  to  the 
deck  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  fil(^.\  brail  ropes 
(Virg.  jf^n.  iii.  682.),  s/urts,  or,  per- 
haps, braces,  or  both.    Id.  x.  229. 

RUDIA'RIUS.  A  gladiator  who 
had  been  presented  with  the  rudh,  in 
token  of  reoeiying  his  discharge. 
Suet.  Tib.  7. 

lUIDIC'ULA  {KiKvepoy).  Dirai- 
nutive  of  Rudis.  A  mull  or  wooden 
spoon  (ColmnelL  xil  46.  3.),  fbr 
beating  up,  stirring,  or  mixing  toge- 
ther different  ini^redients,  whilst 
boilinfr.  stowing,  or  making  decoc- 
tions. (Cato  li.  J{.  95.  1.  Piin.  H.  N, 


xxxiv.  54.)  The  example,  from  a 
picture  of  still  life  at  Pompeii,  ex- 
hibito  a  plate  of  eggs,  together  with 
the  vessel  and  moll  for  bMthig  them 

up.  I 

liUD'IS  (KviajOpov).  An  imple-  | 
niftal  fbr  stirring  and  mixing  liquids  | 


and  other  ingredients  while  boiling, 
&c ;  similar  to  the  preeediiig 

pie,  but  of  larger  dimensions. 
R.  R.  79.   Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  50. 

2.  A  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
or  blunted  at  the  point,  employed  by 
gladiators  and  soldiers  whilst  learning 


the  art  of  attack  and  defence,  or 
practising  for  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment (Suet  Cal.  32.  Liv.  xxtL 
51.  Ov.  Am.  ii.  9.  22.  Id.  A.  Am,  iiL 
515.)  It  was  usual  to  present  an  in- 
strument of  this  description  to  the 
gladiator  who  had  received  his  dis- 
charge firom  seryice ;  whence  the 
expression  rude  donari,  nieans  to  be 
relieved  from  duty.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  1. 
2.  Compare  Suet.  Claud.  21.)  The 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gem, 
is  belieyed  to  represent  a  gladiator 
with  the  rudu  in  his  hands;  a  coijee- 
ture  which  the  round  Ibnn  of  the 
object,  and  its  proximate  resemblance 
to  the  stirring  mull,  desiribed  umler 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  word, 
renders  extremely  probable. 

RUGA  {!^(t\  LiteraUj,  a 
wrinkle  ;  whence,  the  worm  of  a  screw 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  74.  and  Cochlea), 
and  a  small  irregular  crease  or  fuld 
in  a  piece  of  drapery,  and  contradis- 
tinguished from  stmis»  a  deep  and 
loose  one,  and  firom  eontabvdatio^  a 
straight  and  regular  one.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  34.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  and 
woodcuts  8.  CoNTABUi>ATio  and 
Sinus. 

RUI/LA.   See  Rallum. 
RUM'EX.    A  weapon  of  similar 

character  with  the  Sparitm.  Festus 
V.  Lncil.  ap.  Fest.  Aul.  (Jell.  x.  25. 
R  U  N  A.    A  weapon  of  similar 
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charartrT  with  the  Peluh  (Festus 
M,v.  Euuiiis  ap.  F^L);  perhaps  an 
antiqiuted  term  fcfpimm, 

RUM'PIA.   See  Rhoup JSA. 

BUNCA^TIO  ($oTaytafjL6$),  The 
not  of  UimntHg  out  and  weeding  young 
crops,  by  removing  the  weakly  or 
over  thick  plants  imd  weeds,  which 
ehoke  np  and  draw  off  nonrlibmeiit 
from  the  rest  (Colomell.  ii.  IS.  9. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  50. )  This  opera- 
tion wns  usually  performed  after  the 
hoeing  (sarritio.  ColumeH.  ii.  11.  9.), 
and  was  couducted  chiefly  by  the 
hand  (Id.  6. 7.)>  with  the  aasitlaooe 
of  a  crooked  weediog-hook  (nmeoX 
for  the  removal  of  any  stubborn  roots 
or  weeda  amongst  the  plnnt«;. 

RUNCA'TOR.  One  who  thins 
out  and  clears  a  crop  from  extraneous 
herbage  and  weeds,  in  tiie  maimer 
described  under  the  preceding  word. 
Columell.  ii.  12.  1.  Id.  xL  3.  19. 

RUNCrNA  (^u«(£n;).  A  carpen- 
ter's plane  J  for  smoothing  and  levelling 
surfaces  in  wood  (  Plin. 
H.  N,  xTi.  82.),  of 
which  an  example  is 
affordrd  frrmi  n  sepul- 
chral iiKuhle  at  Kastadt,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  handle,  and  shows 
the  holes  through  which  the  shavings 
(nmtntd)  tamed  np.  The  lame 
name  was  also  given  to  the  rtbaU 
planCj  employed  by  cahinet -makers, 
joiners,  and  carvers  in  wood,  for 
making  grooves  or  chuuaeis  between 
the  folds  of  drapery,  &c.  TertnlL 
AptJ.  12.  Angnstm.  C.  D.  iy,  8. 

RUN'CO.  A  weeding-hook  (Pal- 
lad,  i.  43.  4.),  employed  for  rooting 
out  briars  and  Other  stubborn  ottsets 
amongst  the  young  crops,  when  they 
were  being  thmned  and  cleared  oat 
(pmcaHo),  It  was  formed  with  a 
euttiDg  edge  and  bent  neck,  like  the 
falx  (Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  14.  5.),  and 
appears  to  have  received  its  name 
fSrom  the  Greek  pvyx<f*$  the  snout  of  a 
beast  and  the  bill  of  a  bird,  dther  in 
allusion  to  the  Ibrm,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  applied,  of  pecking 
and  rooting  ap  the  earth.  In  modem 


Italy  the  terms  ronca  and  rim  cone 
are  now  used  to  designate  a  bill-hook. 

RUSSA'TUa  Clothed  in  red; 
especially  employed  to  designate  a 
driver  {auri^)  m  the  chariot  races 
of  the  circus,  who  belonged  to  the 
red  party  (Jactto  russata),  and  wore 
a  red  tunic  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  eompetitors,  whose  eoloura  were 
respectively  white,  green,  or  bine 
Plin.  H.N,  vii.  54«  Inseript  €^ 
Reincs,  cL  5.  n.  63. 

RUTA'BULUM.  A  fire-shovel, 
employed  by  bakers  and  smiths  for 
throwm^  np  the  embers  and  ignitable 
matter  m  their  ovens  and  Ibrges 
(Festus  8.  V.  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  8.  6.) ; 
whence  it  is  com m only  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  tougs  {forceps). 
Cato  li,  R,  X.  3.  xi.  5.  8uet.  Aug.  7^. 

S.  A  wooden  ahord,  like  that  now 
employed  for  mixm|r  together  the 
hot  and  cold  water  m  a  bath,  used 
for  stirring  together  and  amnlirnmnt- 
ing  the  new-made  wine  (//i  us  turn) 
with  the  "  doctor'*  (de/rutum)  and 
other  ingredients  infhsied  in  it  for  the 
purpose  of  prodacing  an  artificial 
l)ody  and  flavour.  ColnmelL  xiL  80. 
4.  lb.  23.  2. 

'rUTEL'LUM  i6fia\i(rrfip).  Di- 
minutive of  RuTRUM.  A  ftrickkf  or 
small  shoTel  employed  by  com  meters 
for  filling  the  measure  and  levelling 
the  stirrico,  in  order  to  strike  the 
exact  quantity.  LociL  ^aL  ix.  18. 
ed.  Gerlach. 

RUPRUM.  The  implement  with 
which  Remas  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  (Ov.  Fast,  iv. 
943.)  ;  consi'^ting  of  a 
large  anrl  Inroad  iron 
blade  into  which  the 
handle  was  inserted  per- 
pendicularly, like  our 
shovel;  and  which,  like 
that,  was  rul;q>ted  for  the  various 
purpose.s  of  grubbing,  scraping,  dig- 
ging, and  mixing;  as,  for  breaking 
down  dods  of  earth  (Varro  L»L.y, 
134.);  scraping  and  throwing  up 
sand  (Festus  s.  v.) ;  for  knending  and 
chopping  np  mortar  (Vitruv.  vii.  3, 

4c 
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Pallad.  i.   15.);   and  other  similar 
uses  to  which  such  a  form  would  be 
adapted.    The  example  repretentt  ' 
the  Made  of  a  shovel  of  this  nature  ' 
ftom  an  original  discolored  amongst 
various  other  building  implements  at  ' 
Pompeii. 


soldiers  on  the  Trajan  column,  who 
are  busied  in  carrying  to  thw  tt- 


SAB'ANUM  ((Tct^avov).  A  linen 
cloth,  employed  as  a  napkin  to  con- 
tain any  thing  (Pallad.  vii.  7.  3.);  a 
towel  for  mhbing  and  drying  (Veg. 
Vet  ▼.46.  11.),  and  for  wrapping 
round  the  body  to  confine  the  perspi- 
ration after  sweating  in  the  Tapoar 
bath.    MarcelL  Empir.  26. 

SAB'ULO.  (Macrob.  Sat  ii.  1.). 
A  player  upon  some  mnsieal  instm- 
ment ;  but  the  reading  of  the  word  Is 
extremely  doubtful,  and,  consequentljt 
the  interpretation  given  to  it. 

SACCEL'LUS.  Diminutive  of 
Sacculus.  a  very  small  bag.  Pet 
Sat  104.  Cela.  it.  4. 

SACCEUS.  Made  of  coarse 
linen  or  §acMotk  Hieron.  Vit 
Hilar.  44. 

SACCIPE'RIUM  (aoKKoiHipa).  A 
large  bag  made  of  sackcloth,  sod  em- 
ployed as  a  receptacle  within  which 
the  small*  r  bag  or  purse  was  de- 
posited.   Plaut  liud.  li.  6.  64. 

SACCULUS  (ffuKKiov).  Any 
small  sack  or  bag  (Apul.  Met.  ix. 
p.  200.) ;  and  espe- 
cially one  employed 
for  holding  money 
(CatuU.  xiii.  7.  Juv. 
xiv.  138.) ;  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  which  exhibits  a 
bag  of  this  kind  with  a  heap  of  money 
Wing  heside  it,  from  n  painting  at 
Pompeii. 

2.  (Cic.  Fin,  ii.  8.)  Diminutive  of 
Saccus  3. 

SAC'CUS  {cdKKos),  A  large  bag 
or  fOcA,  made  of  coarse  linen  cloth ; 

as  a  corn  or  flour  sack  (Cic.  Perr. 
it.  2.  38.  Pha?dr.  Ii.  7.),  like  the  an- 
nexed example  from  a  group  of 


spective  quarters  a  number  of  sacks 
of  com  distrihoted  Ihr  the  nse  of  the 
army. 

8.  A  sack  or  large  bag  for  holding 
money,  the  use  of  which  is  intended 
to  convey  a  notion  of  enor- 
mous wealth  (llor.  SaL  i'u 
3. 149.  Id.  L 1. 70L),  where- 
as the  diminutive  sacculus 
conveys  an  impression  of 
poverty  or  small  means. 
The  example  is  copied  from  a  bas- 
relief  discovered  at  Rome,  which,  as 
the  inscription  on  it  testifies*  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  street  direc- 
tion, to  point  ottt  the  waj  to  tlie 
public  treasury. 

3.  Saccus  vinarius.  A  basket,  net, 
or  strainer,  made  of  bnlroshes,  osiers, 
or  hast,  and  in  the  shape 
cfan  inverted  cone(Colu- 
mell.  ix.  \  12.),  through 
which  the  ancients  strain- 
ed their  wine  after  it  was 
made,  ftr  the  purpose  of 
clearing  it  and  mitigating 
its  intoxicating  qualities  ( Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiv.  1.  M.  xiv.  28.  Mart.  xii.  60.). 
The  illustration  exhibits  an  article  of 
the  kind  described,  from  a  liomau 
has*i«lief  representing  Tarioos  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  vintage, 
and  the  making  of  wine ;  the  grapes 
with  which  it  is  filled,  indicate  the 
object  for  which  it  was  used. 

4.  Saccus  niuartus.  A  piece  of 
coarse  doth,  employed  in  a  common 
way,  or  hy  poor  people*  instead  of 
the  eolum  nivarium^  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  their  wine  by  mixing  it  with 
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now;  the  doth,  irHh  «  Inmp  of 
tnow  apon  it,  bein^  placed  orer  the 
wine  cup,  and  the  liqoor  then  poared 
upon  the  snow,  and  made  to  filter 
through  the  cloth  into  the  cup.  Mart. 
x'lY.  104. 

SACEI/LUM  (ir(p<«oXof).  A  di- 
minutive from  Sacrum,  A  until 
enclosed  precinct,  either  square  or 
round,  consecrated  to  a  divinity,  and 
containing  an  altar  (C.  Trebnt.  ap. 
Gell.  vi.  12.),  but  not  roofed  over  , 
(  Festna  «.  v.).  Such  a  spot  waa  often 
aet  apart  by  individuals  on  their  own 
property  in  honour  of  some  favourite 
deity,  as  well  as  by  the  state,  for 
public  reverence.  Cic.  Div.  L  46. 
Id.  Agr.  ii.  14.  Ov.  Fast  i.  275. 

SACE'NA.   See  Scbna. 

SACER'DOS  a«pff^f  and  UftU). 
A  priest,  and  a  priestess ;  a  general  ' 
term  applied  to  both  sexes  of  all  j 
classes  and  orders  of  the  priesthood  ; 
including,  therefore,  the  Augur,  Pen- 
Hfex,  Flameit,  VeaiaHg^  and  othera 
enumerated  in  the  Classed  Index, 
and  described  under  their  special 
titles.    Varro  v.  83.    Cic.  Ley. 

ii,  8.   Id,  Verr.  ii.  5.  4;">.   Ov.  Fast. 

573. 

SACERDO'TULA.  A  young 
prieateM,  or  one  of  inferior  grade 
who  ministers  to  her  superior.  Var- 
ro  L.  L.  v.  130.  Festus  v.  Flaminia. 

SACO'MA  {a-nKoofia).  A  counUr- 
poise ;  properly  a  Greek  word  Latin- 
ised (Vitniv.  k.  Prof.  9.),  for  which 
the  Roman  expression  is  TE^uiPON- 
DIUM,  where  see  the  illustration. 

S  ACOM  A ' IliUS.  One  who  makes 
weights  for  counterpoises.  Inscript 
op.  Mar.  979.  4. 

SACRA'RIUM  (/cpo^v^iaioi').  In  i 
ft  general  sense  any  place  where 
aacred  things  are  kept,  but  more 
especially  the  Hdcristi/  of  a  temple,  in 
which  the  utensils,  vessels,  imple-  i 
menta,  need  in  the  service  of  the 
deity,  were  preserved  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
J?M.  xii.  109.  Ov.  Met.  x.  001.)  ; 
whence  the  town  of  Cmre,  to  wliieh 
the  Vestals  fled  with  the  sacred  lire 
and  property  of  their  temple  whan  • 


Rome  waa  heai^ged  hy  the  Ganla,  ia 
termed  bj  LiTy  the  aacriaty  of  the 
Roman   people — aaerorlMai  pepah* 

Jiomini. 

2.  A  private  chapel  in  a  man's  own 
house  (Cic  Farn,  xiii.  2.),  such  as 
aM  atteehed  to  aome  of  the  manaiona 

I  of  our  old  nobility  and  great  Catholic 
I  families.    An  apartment  of  this  na- 
'  tnre  has  been  discovered  in  one  of 
i  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  consisting  of  a 
sijuare  room,  with  an  absis  at  one 
end  for  the  statue  of  the  divinity,  an 
altar  in  the  centre  within  a  small 
peristyle  of  four  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  roof,  and  furnished  with 
a  separate  flight  of  stairs  on  each 
of  its  flanks,  conducting  to  the  suites 
of  apartments  dtoated  in  the  upper 
atory* 

3.  An  apartment  in  the  Imperial 
palace  (Anson.  Graf.  Act.}  ;  so  styled 
in  order  to  flatter  the  emperor  by 
insinuating  his  deification. 

SA'G A.  Literally,  a  wise  woman, 
deeply  versed  in  religious  mysteries 
(Cic.  Div.  I  31.  Festus  s.  Sapaees)  ; 
whence  the  more  common  meaning 
affixed  to  the  word  corresponds  with 
onr  terms,  a  wtCeA,  sorceress,  fortune' 
U&tt,  (Hor.  OdL  L  27.  Colnmell.  i  8. 
6.  Id.  zi  1.  S.)  The  annexed  fignre 


of  a  female  in  a  Pompeian  painting, 

who  in  the  orifzinal  is  sitting  just 
outside  the  door  of  a  miserable 
thatched  hovel,  exhibits  all  the  popu- 

hur  charaetiriallea,  and  seema  to  ex- 
4c  2 
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hibit  the  origiDal  type  of  our  nursery 
witch.  The  mother  ShiptOQ*s  hat, 
the  magic  wand,  the  dog,  and  fhe 
caldron,  are  all  reeorded  and  depleted 
in  children's  story-books. 

SAGA'TUS.  Wearing  the  mantle 
of  coarse  woUen  cloth,  termed  aayam^ 
as  explained  and  illustrated  under 
that  word  ;  and  as  the  sagum  was 
worn  by  the  militanr  more  especiall}  . 
the  \fotd  sa()atus  isneqnentlj  opposed 
to  fnqdfus,  therdiv  impKinf?:  that  the 
individual  so  eiinii  iKd  is  prepared 
for  military  duty,  or  for  a  violent 
oonflict;  in  which  sense  it  is  nearlpr 
eqniTalent  to  our  expression  **  in  bis 
regimentals.*'  Cic.  Fraom,  ap.  Non. 
a,  Sagum.  Gapitolin.  Man,  Anitmin, 
Fhilm.  27. 

2.  Made  of  coarse  loug-uapped 
wool ;  €.  g.€f  the  same  fiibrie  as  the 
mgu7H.  Colamell.  xi.  1.  21.  Id.  i.  8.  9. 

SAGE'NA  ((TOT^i^).  Our  schw. ; 
a  lar<re  drair-net  for  taking  fish,  one 
edge  of  which  was  floated  by  corks 
on  the  water,  and  the  other  depressed 
and  extended  by  leaden  wd^bts;  the 
entire  length  m  the  net  being  soffi- 
cient  to  enclose  a  considerable  extent 
of  water,  one  end  of  it  was  carried 
out  from  a  boat  or  from  the  shore, 
and  laid  round  in  a  circle  until  the 
two  ends  were  brooght  together,  in 
which  state  it  was  dragged  into  the 
boat  or  shore,  in  the  same  manner 
as  still  practised  in  the  ciilf  nf 
Naples,  and  on  the  coast  of  Com  wall. 
Uanil.  Axlm.  t.  678.  Ulp.  Dig.  47. 
10.  13. 

SAGINA'RIUM.  A  place  in 
which  poultry  is  put  up  to  be  iktted. 

Varro,  7?.  li.  iii.  10.  7. 

An  arrows  amongst  the  Greeht  and 


annexed  exanij  le,  trom  a  terra-cot ta 
lamp }  tlie  ui>e  of  which  is  more  espe- 


ciaiiy  characteristic  of  the  A.si&tio8 
and  nordiem  naliona.  Or.  7WM.  iii. 
10.  63. 

3.  A  lancet  or  pfdeme  for  bleeding 
cattle  (Veg.  Vet.  \.  22.  4.  lb.  25.  5.); 
evidently  so  termed  from  being^ 
formed  in  the  same  shape  a&  the 
Greek  and  Roman  arrow-head, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  speo- 
men  from  an  original  of  bronze, 
found  in  a  surgeon's  honse  at 
Pompeii. 

SAGITTA  HU.  Archers  or  /^ou?- 
sieii,  who  formed  part  of  the  Hghe- 


Romans  usually  made  with  a  plain 
bronze  head,  without  barbs,  as  ex- 
hibited hy  the  annexed  specimen, 
from  an  original  fonnd  in  Attica. 

2.  Sagitta  hamata  or  adunca.  An 
arrow  with  a  barbed  head,  like  the 


armed  inftntiy  in  the  Roman  anntesu 
Bat  as  the  bow  was  not  a  national 

wtnpnn  amongst  the  Romans,  the 
battalions  of  archers  were  generally 
furnished  by  the  allies.  (Cics.  Sail. 
Taa  &c.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  German  areher  from  the 
column  of  Antoninus. 

2.  SagtUarii  efjuites  {nrKori>^6rai), 
Mounted  bowmen.  Tac.  Aniu  ii. 
16.    Curt.  V.  4.    See  Hippotoxota. 

8AGITTO  (roitim).  To  shoot 
with  a  bow  and  arrows;  an  art 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
almo«?t  entirely  confined  to  the  sports 
of  the  field  or  exercises  of  skiil.  The 
illustration,  from  a  fictile  vase,  repre- 
sents one  of  three  Greek  youths 
shooting  at  a  ooek  tied  on  the  top  of 
a  column  (one  of  whom  is  kneeling 
in  the  same  position  as  the  fignrs  «. 
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Phabetbatus,  p.  499.  )i  aod  ghows 


the  precise  manner  of  handling  ^be 
bow,  fixing  the  arrow,  drawing  it  1>e- 
tween  the  fingers,  and  of  directing  its 

eoiirse  hy  projecting  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  along  the  shaft ;  thus 
graphically  illustrating  the  various 
passages  ^rhich  describe  the  process 
^nervo  aptare  sagittaa  (Virg.  ^n, 
X.  131.);  imponere  (Ov.  Met  ▼iii. 
381.);  dtrigere  (CIbimL  W.  Qms. 
Honor.  530.)  &c. 

SAG'MA  {(fiyna).  A  pack-saddle 
made  on  a  frame,  and  employed  fur 
anmpter  lunMS  and  beatts  of  burden, 
to  receiTe  the  panniers  or  loaded 
goods,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  ordinary  riding-pad  (ephippium)^ 
which  ^as  soft  and  stuffed,  and  had 
no  tree  (Veg.  Vet,  ill.  59.  j.  Isidor. 


Ori<7.  XX.  16.  5.).  The  example  if 

copied  from  a  Pompeian  painting; 
and  similar  saddles  are  also  exhibited  I 
on  the  column  of  Tr^an.  The  frame 
projecting  from  the  aide  ia  intended 
to  receive  the  lowest  packages,  and 
thus  constitute  a  broad  base  for 
piling  up  the  goods  all  round.  ! 

SAGMA'RIUS.    A  horse,  mule,  • 
or  other  beast  of  burden,  who  carries 
a  load  npon  the  paek-saddle  {sagma) 
as  described  mider  the  last  word. 
(Lamprid.  Elag.  4.   AnreL  Imp.  m 


Epi$L  ap.  Vopisc  Aurel,  7,)  The 


annexed  iilustraiion  is  copied  from 
the  column  of  Tngan. 

8 AGOCHLAirra  a  partienlar 
kind  of  military  cloak  introduced 
under  the  empire,  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  must  have  possessed  Ronie 
property  common  to  the  Greek 
chlamys,  and  the  Roman  or  foreign 
soQim.  (Valer.  ca  JEjptiit  ap,  TrebelL 
UoMd.  14.)  Both  the  figures  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  one  of  whom  re- 
presents a  foreign  soldier  in  the 
Roman  service,  and  the  other  a  cap- 
tive youth  of  the  same  nation,  wear 
an  outer  cloak  of  Tery  peenliar 
fasbioil»  repeatedly  ooenrring  on  the 
column  of  Antoninus.  It  is  formed 
by  two  square  pieces  of  cloth,  fastened 
together  over  each  shoulder  by 
brooehes ;  so  Uiat  one  of  the  parts  de* 
pends  in  front  of  the  person,  the  other 


in  a  corresponding  manner  at  the 
back }  the  square  form,  the  length  of 
^e  drapery,  the  manner  of  adljiisting, 
and  the  general  appearance  presented 
bj  it,  conveying  many  points  of 
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resemblance  to  the  two  articles  of 
nttire  compounded  in  the  present 
name,  as  wUl  be  apparent  by  rdTeiring 
to  the  figures  which  illustrate  those 
terms  respectively  ;  and,  as  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  garment  so  singular 
as  the  one  above  delinoattd  must 
have  been  called  by  a  name  of  its 
own,  whUe  no  other  ooenit  in  the 
Ung^oage  so  appropriate  as  the  one 
affixed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  it  is  the  true  one. 

SAGULA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
aagulum.    Suet.  Vit.  11. 

SAO^ULUM.  DiminntiTe  of 
Saoum;  the  ^minntiTe  sometimes 
implying  fineness  of  teztnre^  as  well 
as  reduction  in  size,  a  thin  or  fine 
sagum,  as  well  as  a  small  one.  Suet. 
Aug.  26.  Liv.  vii.  34.  SiL  Ital.  iT. 
515.  XTiL  5S7. 

SACUM  and  -US  (adyos,  iinarh). 
Properly  a  Celtic  word,  the  original 
of  our  "shag,''  and  adopted  in  the 
same  sense  by  the  Romans  to  desig- 
nate a  mantle  made  of  coarse  wool, 
or  of  goat's  hair,  with  the  nap  left  on. 
It  consisted  of  a  square,  or  at  least 
rectangular,  piece  of  cloth  (Afran. 
ap.  Charis,  1.  81.),  which  when  off 
the  person  could  be  spread  out  like  a 
sheet  (Suet.  Otko,  2.),  but  when  put 
on  was  folded  in  two  and  fastened  by 
a  brooch  (Jibuhf  Varro  dp.  Non.  a,  o. 
p.  638.,  whence  sagum  Jihulatorium. 
Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyrann.  10.),  or 
tied  in  a  knot  (itodiut,  and  woodcut 
a.  V.)  on  the  top  of  the  left  shoolder, 
the  brooeh  being  fixed  through  one 
edge  of  the  drapery  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  third  from  each  of  the  cor- 
ners, so  that  the  left  arm  and  side 
were  covered  and  protected,  the  right 
being  left  open  and  free,  while  the 
two  upper  comers  fell  npon  the 
breast  and  arm,  and  the  two  lower 
ones  depended  before  and  behiml  on 
the  level  of  the  kneos,  as  is  plainly 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  figure, 
IW>m  a  bas-relief  in  the  Moaenm  at 
Verona,  representing  a  lictor  in  the 
migum,  which  was  his  appropriate 
costume  when  in  attendance  upon  the 


governor  of  a  province.  (Cic.  oi  Pis» 
2.3.)  As  ^be  mtgum  waa  more  ea- 
pecially  a  military  coitnme,  bodi  for 


the  ofllcera  and  common  aoMien,  il 
was  for  that  very  reason  assomed  by 

the  citizens  generally  instead  of  the 
cumbrous  and  stately  toga,  in  times 
of  tumult  or  threatened  invasion  ; 
whence   snch  expressions  as  s€iga 

—  are  always  indieatiYO  of  tmSolent 

and  troubled  times  or  of  a  state  of 
actual  warfare.    Ch?s.  B.  C.  i.  75. 
Sallust  Fragm.  ap.  Non.  *.  v.  p.  538. 
Cic  PhU,  viii.  11.    Liv.  Epit.  72. 

9.  A   »addte*€loA;  composed  of 
coarse         shag  Am 
placed  under  the  A/Atv 
tree-saddle  {sella 

bajulatoria)     or  Lfi!rB.lf*| 
the  pack-saddle  lir'^d 
{sagma),  to  pre-         jr^     /  i 
vent    the    hard  J 
substance    from  _ 
galling  the  animal's  back  (Vcget. 
VeL  iii.  59.  2.),  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  iUostration  from  a  puntiog 
at  Hercalaneom. 

SAL'G AMA  (ri  aXfuxTa).  Pickles; 
made  from  roots,  herbs,  fruit.  Sec, 
potted  down  and  preserved  in  brine. 
Columeii.  x.  117.    Id.  xii.  4.  4. 

SALOAMA'RIUS  ((iAM«Mf). 
One  who  makes  and  deals  in  pickles 
{salgama)  of  the  kind  last  deaoribed. 
ColnmelL  xii.  44.  1. 
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because  the  priest  ia  engaged  at  a 

sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  some 
victory.  The  lower  figures,  from  an 
engraved  gem,  which  is  inscribed 


through  a  small  tube  (sipfio)  which 
gives  it  vent.  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  2. 
Vitruv.  viii.  6.  2.  Ulp.  Dig.  I'J.  1. 
15.)  Agrippa  formed  one  hnndred 
and  fire  tiieae  fountains  in  the  city 
of  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  § 
9.).  and  the  illustration  exhibits  one 
still  remaining  in  the  fuller's  estab- 
lishment at  Pompeii. 

SAI/II  (SaXfot).  The  Salii; 
tweWe  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  ancilia,  or 
sacred  shields.  Their  costume  con- 
sisted of  an  embroidered  tunic,  girt 
round  the  waist  with  a  broad  military 
belt  of  bronse  (Cmonmii,  4.);  or 
poMibly  coTered  by  a 
breastplate  (Pecto- 

rale),   which  seems 

more    probable ;  and 

the  trabea  for  an  out- 
ward   mastk.  On 

their  heads  a  pomted 
bonnet    (Apex)  ;  a 

short  sword  suspended 

from  the  left  side,  a 

shield    upon  the  lefl 

arm,  and  in  the  right 

hand  a  spear  or  a 

wand  with  which  they 

Struck  the  sacred  shields  as  they  were 

being  carried  through  the  city  by 

their  ministers  suspended  from  a 

Sle.  (LiT.  i.  80.  Dionys.  it  70.) 
ost  of  these  particulars  are  illus- 
trated by  the  annexed  woodcuts  ; 
the  first  of  which,  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  exhibits  the  apex,  trabea, 
and  wand  above  mentioned;  a  branch 
of  UMrd  is  carried  in  the  left  hand, 


\rith  Etruscan  characters,  exhibit  the 
embroidery  on  the  draperj',  the  sa- 
cred shields,  and  the  method  of 
carrying  them  in  procession. 

SALIL'LUM    (<  atull.  xxiii.  19.). 
Diminutive  of  Salinum. 

SALI'Ni-E  {aXoirirjiov),  Places  or 
pits  in  which  salt  is  made.  Plin. 
H.  N,  zzzL  89. 

SAUNA'TOR  (tfXMnMs).  One 
who  prepares  or  makes  salt ;  thus 
salinator  ararius  (Ennius  up.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  244.)  is  one  who 
leased  from  the  government  the  privi- 
lege of  making  and  selling  (-alt. 

SALFNUM.  A  sah-ccUar;  both 
for  holding  the  salt  which  ^vas 
sprinkled  over  the  altar  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  that  which  was  used  at  meals. 
It  usually  consisted  of  a  cup  standing 
in  a  dish  or  a  saucer ;  and,  ftom  being 
employed  at  the  domestic  sacrifice, 
I  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  vene- 
I  ration  in  the  family  ;  so  much  so, 
that  persous  even  of  slender  means 
were  ambitions  to  possess  one  of 
diver,  if  they  could  contrive  to  pur- 
chase it.  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  3.  Liv. 
XXvL  36.    Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  13. 

SALISA'TOR  or  S ALISSATOR. 
One  who  forbodes  the  occurrence  of 
good  or  evil  fnm  the  sensible  pnl- 
sation  or  palpitation  of  any  part  of 
his  body.    Isidor.  Orig.  viii.  0.  29. 

SALISUHSIILUS.  A  dancing 
Salian  ;  an  epithet  given  to  the  priests 
of  Mars  (Catull.  xvii.  5.),  in  aUnsion 
to  the  dance  which  they  performed 
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SALTATIO. 


on  certain  festivals,  as  described  «. 
Saltatio,  ii.  3. 

SALPIC'TA  or  SALPIS'TA 
{e9kwtyKTii5f  a-aKngrhs),  (Jul.  Finn. 
vuL  21.  Vopisc  Carin.  19.)  A  | 
word  coined  from  the  Greek,  for 
^hicli  the  Latin  term  is  Tubicen; 
wbicli  see. 

SALSAMENTA  RIUS  (rapixo- 
ir^\7is).  A  dealer  in  salted  fish. 
Auct  ad  Heremu  iy.  64.  Maeioli. 
Sat.  vii. 

SAl  SAMEN'TUM.  The  brine 
or  pickle  used  for  salting  fish  (Cic. 
Div.  ii.  67.) ;  whence  also  the  salted 
fish  Itself;  Greek  rdptxos,  Terent 
Adelph.  iii.  3.  26. 

SALTA'TIO  (fi^^xi'Tiy.  x^P^^^'y)- 
A  dancingy  or  a  dance;  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy  desiRnated  four  different 
kinds  of  ezereiset  having  Utile  in 
common  with  one  another,  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  the  motions  of  the 
performers  in  all  of  them  were  ac- 
companied and  regulated  by  strains 
of  music  or  a  chorus  of  voices  :  Tis.  < 

I.  EtX^iom  dane0§$  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  slow  and  stately  | 
movements  round  the  altar,  wlfhout  , 
anv  violence  of  iresture  or  attempt  at  j 
gytimastic  dexterity,  and  more  in  the  ' 
nature  of  a  ceremonial  accompanied 
by  mnstc,  than  what  is  implied 
hy  oar  term  dance;  consequently, 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  free- 
born  citizens  of  ho?h  sexes  and  all 
ranks,  even  the  highest,  took  a  part 
in  these  exhibitions*  wlthont  any  dis-  . 
pamgement  to  the  grmtj  of  their  | 
characters  or  dignity  of  position. 
Quint,  i.  n.  IS.    Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  ' 
10.    Serv.  ad  \  irg.  BucoJ.  v.  73. 

II.  Gymnastic  or  war  dances ; 
which  served  as  a  tnuning  for  the 
field  and  a  stimnlos  to  military  va- 
lour, like  the  dances  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  and  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  Amongst  these  are  enu- 
merated :  — 

1.  Saliath  Corifbimtum.  The 
Ccnyhantian  dance,  more  especially 
pecnliar  to  the  natives  of  Phrygia 


and  Crete ;  which  possessed  a  mixed 
character  betwevu  the  rtl.gious,  mili- 
tary, and  mimeiic  exhibitions,  the 
perlbnneri  being  armed,  and  bound- 
ing ahoat  with  wild  and  violent  ges- 
tures while  striking  their  shields  and 
swords  together,  to  imitate  the  noise 
made  by  the  Corybantes,  when  en- 
deavouring to  stitle  the  cries  of  the 
inlknt  Zens,  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
(Lucian,  Salt  8.  Strabo^  z.  3.  21.) 
It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  annexed  figures^  firom  a  Greek 


bas-relict"  m  the  Vatican.  The  entire 
composition  nejw  remaining  oontains 
six  lignres,  all  in  the  same  attitude  as 
the  pair  here  introduced ;  but  us 
neither  of  the  two  outside  ones  has  a 
vis-ct-vis,  it  is  evident  that  the  marble 
is  only  a  fragment  which  originally 
fbrmed  part  of  a  longer  ftieae,  in- 
cluding a  greater  number  of  per- 
formers. 

2.  Saltatio  Pyrrhica.  The  Pyrrhic 
dance  ;  described  and  illustrated  «. 

PYBRHICA. 

8.  Sidtaih  SaUonm.     A.  danee 

performed  by  the  Salii,  or  priests  oi 
Mars  (Quint,  i.  11.  18.  \  during  the 
ceremony  of  carrying  the  sacred 
shields  (ancilia)  through  the  city  of 
Rome.  We  have  no  representraon 
of  this  performance ;  but  it  may  bo 
inferred  from  a  passage  of  Seneca 
(Ep.  15.),  that  the  motions  exhibited 
by  these  priests  rt  st mbled  the  act  of 
leaping  and  jumping,  more  than 
graceful  or  measored  steps*  for  he 
compares  them  to  the  stamping  and 
jumping  of  foUett  (joltef  fiMemiia) 
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opon  the  dothef  they  are  engaged  in 

cleaning,  as  explained  and  exhibited 
by  the  text  and  wood-cut  at  p.  304. ; 
but  they  evinced  a  considerable 
degree  of  muscular  strength  and 
agUity. 

4*  Saltath  beBicrqaa,   A  Roman 

dance  of  a  military  character,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus,  in 
coramemoration  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  and  as  a  ceremonial  for 
aTerting  a  simUar  ealamity  firom  Us 
oivn  people.    Festtis,  s.  v. 

III.  Mimetic  dances;  in  which  the 
performers  represent  certain  events 
and  actions  by  mere  gesticulation  and 
movements  of  the  body,  to  a  musical 
accompaniment,  but  wHhoat  the  aid 
of  the  Toice,  like  the  actors  in  a 
modem  ballet.  These  exhibitions 
would  in  our  day  be  classed  under 
the  name  of  acting  in  dumb  show,  for 
dancing,  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
had  no  place  in  it,  the  perfbrmance 
consisting  in  expressive  morements 
of  the  features,  body,  arms,  and 
hands,  r:itlier  than  the  feet.  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  Suet.  Cal  57.  Nero.  64. 
Tit.  7.  Ov.  A.  Am,  L  595. 

IV«  QpenKwclorficeff;  intheordinary 
aenie  of  the  word  ai  applied  our* 
aelrea ;  intended  aa  an  exhibition  of 


grace,  agility,  and  strength,  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  feet  and  body 
perform  the  emential  part»  without 
any  direct  attempt  at  mimetic  repre- 
sentation, as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed group,  from  a  fictile  vase,  i 
Such  performances  were  chiefly  ex-  I 
hibited  for  the  amosement  wt  the  | 


goests  at  great  hanqnets ;  and  nnme- 

roQs  repreientations  of  the  persons 
who  performed  in  them,  both  male 
and  female,  have  been  found  amongst 
the  paintings  of  Hercnlaneum  and 
Pompeii,  all  shoving  the  great  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
mere  dancing  was  advanced  the 
ancient  artistes. 

S  A  L  T  A '  T  O  R  (  opxy^trri]  y  trayr  6 fit' 
lioi).  A  dancer;  only  of  mimetic 
dances  on  the  stage  (Saltatio  IIL^ 
or  of  operatic  dancers  at  hanqnets 
and  public  places  (Sajltatio  IV.); 
not  the  performer  in  a  religious,  nor 
m*a  war-dance  (Saltatio  I.  and  II.); 
the  two  former  being  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  degrading  or  nn^ 
becoming  employment,  but  the  two 
latter  in  nowise  derogatory.  Hence 
the  tenn  always  contains  an  implied 
sense  of  contempt  or  reproach.  Cic. 
Mwr,  6.  Id.  Off.  1.  42.  Macrob.  Sat, 
iL  10. 

SALTATRFCULA.  DmunntiTe 

of  Saltatrix  ;  the  diminutive  con- 
veying a  notion  of  disparagement. 
AuL  Gell.  i.  5. 

SALTA'TRIX  ihpxh<rrpia).  A 
dcmcing  girl;  a  class  tit  women  com- 
mon in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  as 
now  in  the  East,  of  indifierent  morals 


httt  eonsiderahle  personal  heaaty, 
who  hired  themselves  out  to  dance  at 

great  banquets  and  entertainments 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 
(Cic  Pis.  8.  Ammian.  xiv.  6.  19. 
MaoroK  Sat  ii.  10.)  Females  of 
4d 
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this  description  are  frequently  repre- 
sented iu  the  Pompeiau  paintiDgs, 
one  of  wMeh  the  annexed 
fi^re  is  copied ;  mostly  ibrnished 
with  a  large  and  transparent  piece  of 
drapery,  which  is  sometimes  wrapped 
in  graceful  folds  round  the  person, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  example,  allowed 
to  expand  itself  as  a  partial  yeU,  and 
at  others  entirely  removed  from  the 
figure,  and  carried  floating  in  the  air, 
so  as  to  leave  the  body  altogether  ex- 
posed to  the  ^aze  of  the  spectators,  — 
a  Sfamdal  which  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  caprice  of  the  artist,  bat  which, 
at  least  under  the  corruptions  of  the 
Imperial  age,  was  actually  practised. 
Tertull.  (le  Spectac.  p.  209. 

SALTUA'IilUS.  Strictly,  a  slave 
charged  with  iSbie  superintendance  of 
m  tract  of  woodland  and  pasture  (m/- 
fiM),  whom  we  might  call  a  forester 
orranger  (Inscript.  ap.  Orelli,  1509.); 
but  the  word  is  mostly  applied  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  designate  the 
ifewam  of  a  land^  estate,  who  per- 
formed the  same  duties,  and  stood  in 
a  similar  relation  to  the  country 
tenants  of  his  master,  as  the  insuhrius 
in  the  city  ;  i.  e.  he  had  the  general 
superintendance  of  the  lands  and 
fiinns,  attended  to  the  letting  and 
keeping  up  of  repairs,  that  the  pro- 
perty might  not  be  wilfully  or  care- 
lessly deteriorated.  Pet.  ^at.  53.  9. 
Pomp.  JJi^.  7.  8.  16.  Al'rican.  Dig, 
92.  1.  58. 

SALUTIOER'ULI  sc.  pmeru  A 
class  of  slaves  whose  occupation  con- 
sisted in  carrying  out  compHmeutary 
messages,  salutations,  &c.,  to  the 
friends  and  acc^uaintances  of  their 
masters.  Plant  AwL  iil  5.  28. 

8  AlfBU'C  A  iffofMni),  A  stringed 
instrument  with  chords  of  differant 
lengths  and  substance,  similar  to  our 
harp.  (Scipio  African,  ap.  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10.  Persius  v.  95.  Porphyr. 
m  PioL  Harm,}  It  was  sometimes 
of  small  dimensions,  like  the  Weldi 
harp  ;  at  others  a  large  and  powerful 
instrument,  like  our  own,  and  highly 
ornamented,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


example,  firam  an  Egyptian  paintings 


now  well  kuoM  H  as  Hruce'a  harp^ 
who  first  made  it  public. 

2.  A  military  engine  employed  for 
scaling  walls.  (Festna  a.  v.  Veg. 
Mil.  iT.  21.  VitniT.  z.  16.  9.)  £i 
the  absence  of  any  representation  <rf 
the  machine,  we  may  easily  conceive 
its  use  and  character  from  the  above 
figure,  as  a  moveable  platform  raised 
np  and  down  h^  a  number  of  ropaa 
attached  to  pullies  on  the  top  of  the 
frame,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

SAMBU'CINAandSAMBUCrS'. 
TRIA  (ffofiJSvKiffTpia),  A  ftnutlr 
harpist  (Plant  StieL  ii  3.  57.); 
mostly  a  foreign  woman  of  Egyptian 
or  Asiatic  race.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6.) 
When  playing,  they  either  stood  up- 
right, in  the  position  of  the  preceding 


figure,  or  knelt  and  sat  upon  their 
bams,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  an  Egrptian  per- 
fonner,  from  the  tombs  dr  Beni  Has* 
san. 

SAM14PT£&  A  dass  of  gladi. 
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ators  (Cic.  Sext.  64.),  who  wore  the 
same  kind  of  amour  as  the  Samnite 
soldiers,  Yts.  a 
close  helmet  with 
wings  (pinna)  at 
the  sides  (Varro, 
L,  L,  V.  142.),  a 
shield  of  the  kind 
called  sratKM,  a 
preave  {ocred)  on 
the  left  leg  (Li v. 
ix.  40.)  ;  and  a 
piece  of  armour 
or  armlet  (mam- 
CO,  Jay.  ri.  256.) 
on  the  right  arm, 
which  was  not  protected  by  the  shield. 
M(»t  of  these  particulars  are  distinctly 
^ible  in  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
lM»-relief  in  •tneeo^  on  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii,  which  ttim.  that  circum- 
stance is  believed  to  represent  a  gla- 
diator of  the  class  in  question.  It 
will,  however,  be  observed  that  both 
the  legs  are  furnished  with  greaves, 
instead  of  the  left  one  only,  as  ex- 
press! v  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Juve- 
nal {lire.)  ;  but  since  the  original  has 
entirely  perished,  iu  consequence  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  it  was  formed ;  and  had,  more* 
oyer,  soifered  from  time  before  it 
was  first  discovered,  it  will  not  be 
anreasonabte  to  assume  that  Mazois, 
the  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  design,  has  added  the  greave 
to  the  right  leg  to  make  both  match, 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  Act,  or,  per- 
haps, misled  by  the  corrosions  of  die 
stucco. 

SANDALIGER'ULiE.  Female 
slaves  who  carried  their  mistresses' 
dress  slippers  {sandcdia)  when  they 
went  out.    Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  1.  29. 

SANDA'LUTM  {<rca^ioy,  <rdy9a- 
Xov).  A  highly-ornamented  slipper 
worn  by  the  ladies  of  Greece,  from 
whom  it  was  adopted  by  those  of 
Rome.  (Terent  J^an.  7. 4.  Tar* 
piL  op,  Non.  «.  Priores,  p.  427.)  In 
character  it  appears  to  have  possessed 
an  intermediate  form  between  the 
takcolua  and  the  «o/c'ci,  having  a  sole 


and  upper  leather  over  the  toes  and 
front  half  of  the  foot,  hnt  leayin^  the 
heel  and  back  part 
uncoyered,  like  a  mo- 
dern slipper ;  and  to 
this  part  it  is  probable 
that  a  strap  or  a  sandal,  as  it  is  now 
called,  was,  sometimes  at  least,  at- 
tached to  fasten  it  oyer  the  instep. 
The  use  of  it  was  exclosiyely  con- 
fined to  the  female  sex ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  example  here  introduced, 
which  also  shows  the  manner  of  de- 
coratmg  the  upper  leather,  is  worn 
by  a  frmale  in  a  Roman  bas-relief; 
another,  of  precisely  similar  form, 
is  met  with  on  the  feet  of  a  female 
figure  in  one  of  the  Pompeian  paint- 
ings.   Mm,  Barb.  vii.  39. 

SANDAFILA.  A  coarse  and 
common  kind  of  coffin  or  bier,  in 
which  the  corpses  of  indigent  people 
and  of  malefactors  were  carried  out 
to  burial.  Fulgent,  a.  r.  Suet />om.  17. 

SANDAPILA'RIUS.  One  who 
carries  oat  the  bier  called  mndapila. 
Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  8. 

SANCaiO'ULUS.  A  sort  of 
hhich  jiuddiny^  made  with  the  blood 
of  a  kid.    Plin.  H.  iV.  xxviii.  58. 

SAN'NIO.  Literally  one  who 
grins  or  makes  grimaces;  whence  a 
stage  bmffooHy  wlio 
endeavours  to  excite 
the  merriment  of  the 
spectators  by  any  kind 

of  grotesque  gesture, 
ridicalous  manner,  or 

distortion  of  the  face 
and  body,  in  the  man- 
ner exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figure,  re- 
presenting a  perform- 
er of  the  kind  de- 
scribed, from  an  en- 
graved gem.    Cic.  Or.  ii.  Gl. 

SAP^A  (TtpwQy).    Mustf  or 

new  wine  boiled  down  to  one  third  of 
its  original  quantity  (Plin.  H.  N,  ziy. 
11. )t  employed  principally  for  season- 
ing and  strengthening  Other  wine. 
Columell.  xii.  I'J. 

SARABAl/LA    and  SARA- 
4P  2 
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B  A' R  A  ((Tap<i€a\Xa  and  -€apa). 
Long  and  /txwe  trowserg  (Jluxa  ac 
sinuota^  Ifiidor. 
Orig.  six.  23.) 
reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  instep, 
worn  by  the  Par- 
thiaos  (Publius 
ap,  kidor.  L  c.)» 
Bliedes  CT^^^all. 
I^att,  4.),  and  some 
others  of  the  Asi- 
atics ;  and  also 
by  the  Nori})trn 
people,  as  repre- 
sented bjr  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Ger- 
man auxiliary  on  the  column  of  Tnjan. 

SATO  (aiirt^y).  A  Celtic  or 
German  word,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  the  low  German  «fpf,  and 
oar  9oap,  hot  indieating  an  article  of 
different  oharacter,  both  In  qnality 
and  use,  from  what  is  now  nndmlood 
by  that  term ;  inasmuch  as  the  ancient 
«t//>o  was  not  made  for  washinpr.  but 
as  a  pommade  for  tinging  the  hair  of 
a  light  brown  eoloor.  It  wai  oom- 
posed  with  goafs  tallow  and  beech 
wood  ashes,  the  most  approved 
quality  being  manufactured  by  its 
inventors  the  Germans,  the  next  best 
in  Gaul«  It  was  made  up  into  balls, 
and  imported  at  Rome  for  the  nae 
of  women  and  young  fashionables, 
amongst  whom  liglit  hair  "was  con- 
sidered extremely  beautiful,  as  it  is 
by  their  descendants  of  the  present 
time.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxviu.  51.  Com- 
pare Mart  TiiL  S8.  2a  Id.  zIt.  26. 
Beclunan,  History  of  InMtwmB,  r6L 
il  p.  92.    Ix>nd.  1846. 

SARA'PIS  (adpams).  A  tunic 
worn  exclusively  by  the  kings  of 


1 


Persia,  which  had  a  sort  of  reddish - 
purple   tint   {purpureas^  wop<pOptQs) 


decorated  with  a  stripe  of  white  down 
the  front  {fi(a6\(vKof),  as  is  plainly 
shown  b^  the  annexed  iilluhiration, 
representmg  Darios  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  from  the  celebrated  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  in  which  the  shades  of 
colour  are  tinted  as  described. 
Plaut  Pcen.  v.  5.  33.  Compare 
Curt.  iii.  3.  28.    Uesych.  «.  p. 

SAB'CINA.  A  jNMift  or  AwMlfe  of 
things  collected  together  and 
up  into  a  lump  for 
the  convenience  of 
carriage  by  men, 
beasts  of  burden,  or 
in  Tehielea  (Pet 
Sat  117.  11. 
Phffidr.  ii.  7.  Hirt  B.  A/r.  75.),  as 
contradistinguished  from  fascis-,  a 
bundle  tied  up  into  a  faggot  The 
example  la  ftom  tibe  column  of 
Tn^Jan,  and  shows  tiie  way  in  whldi 
the  ancient  packs  are  anUbrmly 
presented  when  tied  up. 

2.  The  personal  baggage  beloni:ing 
to,  and  carried  by,  a  Roman  on  the 
march;    yUt.  his 


dothea, 

tions  for  a  certain 
number  of  days, 
and  the  utensils  for 
cooking  them;  as 
eontfadistfaigwished 
from  BsysmiWCTto, 
the  baggage  of  the 
entire  army.  Cfrs. 
B.  G.  i.  24.  Id.  B,  C.  iii.  76.  Hirt. 
B.  Afr,  75.  The  illustration  represents 
a  Boman  soldier,  with  his  baggage 
as  described,  on  the  column  of  Trajan. 

SARCINA'LIS  and  SARCI- 
NA'HIUS.  A  pack-horse,  or  other 
animal,  which 
earrieaaload  oa 
his  back,  made 
no  into  the  form 

of  a  sarctna,  as 
exhibited  by  the 
annexed  illus- 
tration lirom  the 
arch  of  Oonstan- 
tine.  Cbs.  B.  C. 
u  81.    Ammian.  xv.  &.  xxix.  5. 
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SARCINA'TOR.    One  whose 

tmrie  consists  in  mending  and  repairimj 
garments   (Lacil.   Sat.   xxviii.  33. 
Plant  Aui  iii.  5.  41.    Paul.  Dig,  47. 
2.  82.) ;  not  a  tailor,  in  oar  aenae  of 
tbat  word,  for  Ibe  garments  of  tbe 
ancients  did  not  require  to  be  eat  oat 
and  fitted  like  our  own,  the  onter 
ones  boing  chiefly  formed  by  a  large  ! 
rectangular  piece  of  clotb^  the  under- 
neatb  ones  of  two  or  more  breadths 
of  fimilar  shape,  merely  sewed  to- 
gether at  the  aides  and  top,  excepting  > 
whore  openings  were  left  for  the  arms  ^ 
and  head  to  <  omr  through.    By  such 
means,  and  the  practice  of  weaving 
rinmd  npon  an  upright  loom,  all  the  | 
Tarietiea  of  habilimenta  exhibited  in  i 
the  coarse  of  these  pages  eooid  be 
produced. 

SARCINA^TRIX.     A  female, 
who  exercises  the  same  trade  as  the 
sareimUoTf  that  of  mending  and  re* 
puring  garments.    Varro,  ap.  Non. 
a.  9.  p.  66.    Oajus,  Dig.  15.  1.  27.  i 

SARCIN'ULA.  Diminutive  of  1 
Sarcina.  ' 

SARCOPH'AGUS  (<r«pico«^«/us).  : 
Literally  whence  the 

name  was  giTen  to  a  particular  kind 
of  linie<^tont'  <]narried  at  Assos  in 
^'roas,  and  remarkable  for  possessing 
the  peculiar  power  of  consuming  or 
eating  away  the  flesh  and  bones,  with 
the  exception  of  the  teeth,  of  a  body 
enclosed  within  it,  in  the  short  period 
of  forty  dayc  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvl. 
27.)  On  account  of  this  proj"  rry  it 
was  extensively  employed  for  making 
ooffins,  when  the  corpse  was  bufied  ' 
entire  without  burning;  and  thence 
the  term  came  to  be  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  ariy  kind  of  coflSn  or  tomb, 
without  regard  to  th<^  materials  of 
which  it  was  made.    Juv.  x.  172. 

SARGULA'TIO.  The  act  of 
hoeing  or  earthing  ap  round  the  roots 
of  young  plants  and  crops  with  the 
mrculum.    Pallad.  iii.  24.  6 

SAirCULUM  and  -US  {(rKa\(s). 
A  Aoe,  of  a  lighter  and  smaller 
description  than  the  iigoi  employed 
chiefly  for  weeding  in  fields  and  gar- 


dens (Plin.  77.  A^.  xviii.  65.  §  2.  Id. 
xix.  C.^himell.  ii.  H.  10.);  and 
in  mountain  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
usually  of  little  depths  and  the  in^ 
equalities  of  snrfoce  forbid  the  use  of 
a  plough,  the  waretAm  was  employed 
instead  of  that  implement.  (Plin. 
ff,     xfvl  49.  §  2. )  The  example 


is  co]n^d  from  a  Roman  bas-relief  re- 
presenting a  race  in  the  circus;  and 
an  accessory  of  the  same  kind  is  com- 
monly introduced  by  the  ancient 
sculptors  in  scenes  of  this  description, 
where  it  was  used  for  hoeing  out  a 
trench  across  that  part  of  the  arena  in 
which  athletic  contests  were  con- 
ducted, as  explained  s,  Scamma. 

2.  Sarevlum  hieome  (Psllad.  i  4S. 
3.).  A  two-pronged  hoe,  specially 
called  Bn>BN8|  where  see  the  illus- 
tration. 

SARIS'SA  (trdpuraa).  A  pike 
peculiar  to  tbe  infantry  of  the  Mace- 
donian phaUmx  (lAw.  ix.  19.%  of  pro- 
digious length  (Id.  xxxviii.  7.),  not 
less  til  an  18  or  20  feet  (Poly  b.  xviii. 
12.),  and  of  a  similar  description  to 
the  coHtuSf  only  much  longer  (\  eg. 
MiL  iiL  24.).  A  proximate  notion  of 
the  general  character  and  dtmenstons 
of  tws  weapon,  the  longest  and  moat 
poriflerotis  of  the  elnf=s  of  spears  in  tisc 
amongst  the  ancients,  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  referring  to  the  figure  of  the 
eoRliis  carried  by  Alexander  at  p.  200. 

SARISSOPH'ORUS  (aapunro^ 
<p6pos).  Armed  with  the  sarissa;  a 
title  given  to  the  soldiers  who  formed 
the  Mac  ('  Ionian  phalanx,  to  whom 
that  weapon  was  peculiar.  Li  v. 
xxxTL  18.  Curt  15.  Folyb.  xlL 
80.  2. 

SARRA'CULUM.  Animian.xxxL 

2.  18.    Diminutive  of 

S  A  R  R  A ' C  U  M,  A  particular  k  i nd 
of  wagon  or  cart,  of  foreign  origin, 
but  adopted  into  Italy  (Sisenn.  op. 
Non.  «.  Carra,  p.  195.  Capitolin. 
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M.  A?ttntiin.  13.),  where  it  was'  com- 
monly employed  by  the  agricultural 


populatioii  as  a  oonyeyanee  far  them- 
■eWes  and  families  (Cie.  Fragm.  in 
Pis.  ap.  Quint  viiL  3.  21.)?  ^nd  for 

transporting  the  produce  of  their 
farms  to  market.  The  circumstance 
of  its  being  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
anihon  in  ooonexioii  with  tiie  platu- 
fnm  (Jnv.  iiL  254.),  or  at  a  quasi 
SynoDyme  with  it  (Id.  v.  23  ),  indi- 
cates that  it  must  have  had  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  parti- 
cular conveyance^  though  at  the  same 
time  with  tome  dilierenee  ftom 
it;  hence  the  indoeement  for  pro- 
posing the  figure  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  illustration  as  a  genuine 
example  of  a  sarracunu  It  is  copied 
from  a  painting  representing  a  group 
of  country  people  in  the  mmel-plaee 
of  Hereolaneum,  and  possesses  two 
principal  qualities  which  characterize 
a  genuine  plaustrum  :•  \\z.  a  thick 
platform  of  boarding  placed  upon  a 
pair  of  aolid  wheels  {tympana)  instead 
of  fadiated  ones  (roia%  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  essential  particular, 
that  it  has  a  regular  body  with  close 
sides  affixed  to  the  platform  instead 
of  a  mere  basket  placed  upon  it,  or 
an  open  railing,  or  nothing  at  all,  as 
was  usual  with  that  kind  of  wagon, 
and  will  be  perceived  by  referring 
to  the  article  and  illustration  «. 
Plaustruh. 

SAUKl'TIO  or  SARFTIO.  The 
aet  of  hoeing  out  weeds  ftom  yoong 
plants  and  crops.  (CoUmiell.  ii.  1 1.  4. 
Pttn.  H.  N.  XTiii.  50.)    It  was  per- 
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formed  with  the  sarculum ;  bat  differs 
from  sarculatiOf  which  cxpresse*<  the 
hoeing  up  of  earth  to  the  plant ;  and 
from  runcalio,  which  expresses  the 
weeding  and  thinning  wiUi  the  hand 
and  the  instrument  termed  ntnco. 

SAURTTOR  or  SARl'TOIL  A 
labourer  who  performs  the  ttarritioj 
as  just  explained.  Columell.  xL  13.  1. 

SARRITU'RA.    Same  as  Sar. 

RTTIO. 

SARTA'GO(T^ar). 
ntensil,  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  our  fnjing- 
pan,  of  which  an  ex- 
ample is  affnded  hj  the 
annexed  illustration  from 
an  original  of  bronae, 
discovered  at  Pompeii. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  22. 
Juv.  X.  64. 

SAR'TOB  (from  aora 
as  Sabodiatoil   Non.  &    pw  7. 

2.  (from  sarrio.)  Same  as  8ab* 
RITOR.    Plaut  Capt.  iii.  5.  3. 

SAT'RAPA.  SAT'RAPES,  and 
SATRAP'S  i<rarpdvns),  A  aatrap  ; 
i  e;  a  Persian  offieer  of 
high  rank,  >vho  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  governor 
of  a  province,  or  viceroy 
for  tlie  king.  (Quint. 
Curt.  iiL  13.  Nepos, 
am.  S.)  One  of  the 
distinctiYO  hedges  of 
these  personages  consist- 
ed in  the  right  of  wear- 
ing a  tali,  stiff,  upright 
eap  (Uara  rseto)»  whwh, 
as  heing  worn  hy  the 
annexed  'figure,  ftx>m  a 
Perscpolitan  sculpture, 
induces  the  belief  that  it  represents 
an  officer  of  the  quality  described. 

SAVANUBf.  8ee  Sabahvm. 

SAVH/LUM  or  SUAVIL'LUBt 
A  sort  of  pudding,  made  of  four, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  honey,  and  serve<l 
up  to  table  iu  the  vessel  it  was  cooked 
in,  like  onr  puddings  iu  a  pie-dish. 
Cato,  if.  B.  84. 

SAXUM  QUADRATUM.  A 
rock  of  volcanic  formation,  tenncd 
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by  the  Italian  geologists  "  lithoid 
tiifo  "  (tufa  litoi(U),  the  same  as  that  ' 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  and  which  received  the 
name  from  tiie  redanfftdar  maflset 
into  which  its  natural  fissures  divide 
it.  All  the  earlier  buildings  ascribed 
to  the  lerrendary  period  of  the  kings, 
the  underground  dungeon  of  Senrius 
TnlUiii,  the  Cloaea  MiTiiiw,  and  the 
substructions  of  the  Capitolinni,  are 
built  of  this  material,  whieh  in  fact 
was  the  only  one  in  nso  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Appian  and  Gabian 
stone,  now  desi^ated  by  the  name  of 
pepermo.  It  it  conaeqiieiitlj  this 
whieh  IAtj  designates  by  the  name 
of  mxum  quadra  turn  (vi.  4.),  when 
speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  ;  and  the  same  ma- 
terial is  intended  (x.  23.)  when  he 
aays  that  the  road  fWrni  the  Porta 
Capena  to  the  temple  of  Mars  was 
paved  saro  quadratn;  not  that  the 
stones  were  regularly  squared,  like 
ashlar,  since  the  Romans  always  em- 
ployed polygonal  blocks  for  road 
paving  (see  the  article  and  illnstration 
9,  Via),  but  that  the  material  used 
was  lithoid  tufo,  instead  of  silex, 
which  in  his  time  was  the  usual  one. 
Brocchi,  Suolo  di  liotna. 

SCABEiyLUM.  Diminutive  of 
ScAJonni  (Qoint.  i.  4.  12.) ;  a  small 
•qoare  iCool,  forming  but  one  step,  or 
consisting  of  a  single  height  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  168.),  employed  as  a  bed- 
step,  when  the  bedstead  was  not  a 


chair  or  teat  for  the  feet  to  rest  upon  at 


Tery  high  one  (Varro,  /.  r.),  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  illustration  from  a 
Roman  has-reliet  | 

timilar  character,  phMsed  before  a  t 


in  the  annex t  d  example  from  a  Poni- 
peian  uaiutiug.  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  1 1.  6. 

3.  (Mjpoinr^^a).  A  motical  mttm- 
ment;  consisting  of  a  very  thick- 
soled  wooden  shoe 
(Pollux,  vii.  87.) 
with  a  deep  fissure 
under  the  toes, 
which,  when  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of 
the  foot,  emitted  cer- 
tain notes  from  a 
small  machin  e  of  me- 
tal (compare  Lucian, 
SoflL  83.)  placed  between  its  upper 
and  lower  surfaces.  It  was  worn  by 
the  pipe-player  (tibicm)  at  the  theatre 
(Pollux,  X.  153.);  and  was  especially 
used  to  give  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  an  Act  (Cic. 
CelL  S7.);  to  beat  the  time,  and 
make  an  accompaniment  with  other 
instruments.  (Suet  Cai  54.  August. 
lit'  Mas.  3.)  Although  some  doubts 
are  entertained  respecting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpretatioii  here  given, 
yet  the  nnmeront  remainm^  repre- 
sentationt  of  a  contrivance  similar  to 
the  one  exhibited  by  the  woodcut,  from 
an  ancient  m;irble  statue,  and  the 
characters  by  whom  it  is  used,  afford 
a  very  ttrong  evidence  of  itt  correct- 
ness. A  terra-cotta  of  the  British 
Museum  shows  a  figure  by  the  side 
of  a  wine-vat  playing  on  the  double 
pi|)es  (tibia'  pans)  while  he  In-als 
time  upon  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  one  engraved  above;  a  marble 
sarcophagus  pnblithed  by  Viseonti 
(if  MS.  Pio  dm.     tav.  C.)  exhibiu 
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a  female  playing  the  Phrygian  pipes 
{tibia  Phrygia)  and  beating  time  upon 

a  similar  instrument ;  and  a  female 
statue  of  the  (Capitol  {Mus.  Capito- 
lin.  iii.  36.)  has  the  same  contrivaQce 
under  her  foot 

SCA'L^  (KKlpaD.  A  laMer;  or 
machine  for  ascending  (firom  teamdoX 
but  used  in  tlie 
plural  because  it 
was  composed 
by  a  number  of 
separate  steps, 
arranged  one 
over  another 
and  between  two 
uprights,  in  the 


practised  at  the 

present  day. 
(Sail.  Plin.  Ca;s. 
Tae.  Ov.  Virg.) 

The  illustration   

represents  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  Trsgan's  army  carrying  a  sealing 
ladder  for  the  assault  of  a  Daeian 
fortress. 

2.  A  sh{p*8  ladder,  of  the  same  con- 
struction, but  carried  on  board,  and 
let  down  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
when  reqnifed  tot  the  eoDTenienoe  of 
embarkation  or  diacsnbarkation,  as 
in  the  annexed  example  isom  an 


aneient  fresco  painting  disooTered  at 

Rome  (Virg.   .J^n.   x.  653.  Liv. 
xxvi.    45.) ;   whereas   the  pons,  or 
ship's    bridge^   was   a  mere   plank,  ' 
thrown  oat  from  the  deck  or  side  of  a 
small  vessel  hi  a  horliontal  position  j 


to  the  top  of  a  quay,  or  any  promi- 
nenoe  on  the  shore  oif  eofwspoiidhig 

height  with  the  vessel  itaeU^  as  slmns 

by  the  illustration  s.  Pons.  5. 
,  3.  A   staircase,   conducting  froai 
the  bottom  to  the  upper  stories  of  a 
prirale  hovse  or  other  edifice.  The 
aneient  boilders  formed  their  slair> 
cases  much  in  the  same  way  aa  ^ 
modem  ones,  either  by  fixing  them 
against  a  wall  in  the  interior,  so  as  to 
leave  one  side  open,  like  the  ordinary 
stairs  of  private  houses  in  Kngifl^ 
or  on  the  exterior  of  the  imTM;«g 
(Liv.  xxxix.  14.),  as  is  still  a  oosn* 
mon  practice  in  Italy  ;  or  they  en- 
closed it  altogether  by  side  walls,  like 
a  staircase  formed  in  the  thickne&s-of 
a  wall,  so  diat  the  person  aseendlng 
or  descending  was  coneealad  from 
the  view  of  all  others  above  and  be- 
low, excepting  only  such  as  happened 
to  be  upon  the  same  flight  with  himself 
These  were  specially  termed  Greek 
staueasea  (seoiits  Grmem^  Vitrar.  ix. 
Prof,  7.    Aul.  Cell.  x.   15.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  yE/i.  iv.  G46.),  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  construction  would  of 
necessity  be  dark  and  generally  nar- 
row, which  explains  the  reason  why 
the  stairoase  is  ao  often  mentioned  m 
a  hidmg^plaoe  (do.  MiL  15.  Id. 
Phil  ii.  9.    Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15.):  a 
notion   so  much   at  variance  with 
modern  usages,  by  which  the  stairs 
are  the  most  open  and  public  parts 
of  the  hooae^  that  the  oommentatois 
upon  all  the  passages  cited*  from  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  construc- 
tive peculiarity  just   described,  are 
reduced  to  the  expedient  of  miscon* 
stroing  their  authors  by  substituting 
one  preposition  lor  another,  aa  if  the 
person  took  reftage  mcfar  the  atmreaae 
instead  of  upon  it 

4.  At  a  much  later  pericxi  the  same 
word  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Latin  one  employed  to  designate  a 
pair  ^stimqM;  bemg  firet met  witih 
in  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war  written 
by  the  emperor  Mauritius  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  sufficiently 
ascertained  that  the  pure  Greeks  and 
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Uonians  did  not  ride  upon  regular 

saddles,  made  like  our  own  upon  a 
tree  (see  St  lit i  vfiuc.strls),  but  only 
upon  pads  {ephippia).  Consequently, 
08  stirrups  were  not  used  until  the 
regular  saddle  was  idvented,  the  word 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  pure  Latinity 
in  this  sense,  nor  as  characteristic  of 
really  ancient  numncrs,  but  as  one 
adopted  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
Manricii,  Ar§  Mil,  ed.  Joh.  Scbeffer, 
Upsal,  1664.  p.  22.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
p.  f)4.  Recknian,  History  of  Imftn- 
tions,  Article  "  Stirrups.'* 

SCAL'MUS  (ffKaA/i«5r).  The 
Aowl;  a  strong  wooden  stay  on  the 
inside  of  a  vessel  to  which  the  oar 
was  attached  by  means  of  a  thong 
(strtippus)  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady 
in  rowing.  (Cic  BruL  53.  Id.  Or.  i. 


38.  Vitruv.  x.  3.  6.)  Being  inside 
the  Teasel,  this  object  is  not  apparent 
in  any  ancient  work  of  art;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  formed  in 

the  same  way  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
galleys  of  the  ItUh  century,  from 
w  hich  the  example  annexed  is  taken. 

8CALPEI/LUM  and  -US 
(4r/u\(or).  Diminutive  of  Scalpbb 
or  ScALPRUM.  A  small  sharp  sur- 
gical knife,  employed  for  cutting 
away  the  proud  tiesii  round  a  wound 
(Coluuiell.  vi.  32.  Plin.  H.N.  xxviii. 
S8.  Cie.  Stxt  €5.) ;  and  for  opening 
veins  to  let  blood.  (Cels.  iL  10.) 

SCAI/PER.    Same  as 

SCAL'FRUM  ((T^/At?,  KoXairrvp). 
A  sharp,  cutting  instrument,  em- 
ployed by  artists  and  mechanics  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  and  belonging  to 
the  class  which  we  denominate emteb 
or  celtH  (Isidor.  Orig.  ziz.  19.  13.); 
that  is,  which  are  driven  with  a 
mallet,  or,  when  applied  for  cutting 
are  thrust  Jrum  the  person  using 


them,  instead  of  being  drawn  towardt 

liim  ;  though  the  name  was  also 
given  to  stveral  other  instruments 
ordinarily  used  for  cutting,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  subsequent  pam- 
grapht. 

1.  Scniprum  /bonle.  A  common 
chisel,  driven  by  a  malh-t  (Liv.  XZvii. 
49.  malUoddartujn  )oi'\\ni 
same  description  with 
those  still  m  use,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed 
examples,  both  from 
oritiinals  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  left  hand 
one  being  formed  to  re- 
ceive a  wooden  handle,  like  those 
used  by  carpenters,  the  other  entirely 
of  meUl,  lUie  thoee  used  by  stone* 
masons. 

2  A  leather-cutter's,  or  shoe- 
maker's knife  ( Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  106. 
Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  83.)  ; 
of  the  same  form  as 
those  nsed  for  similar 
purposes  in  our  own 
times,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  fnun 
an  original  found  at  i'onipeii. 

3.  An  instrument  employed  by 
surgeons  (JnL  Poll.  iv.  181.  z.  HI.) 
for  opening  wounds, 
and  cuttiiiir  avay  fnirts 
of  the  diseased  tiesh 
(Celsus,  viii.  3.  and  4.); 
for  which  purpose  the 
annexed  example,  from 
an  original  found  in 
a  fitirgeon's  shop  at 
Pompeii,  is  siij)jHiSid  by 
men  to  have  been  intended. 

4.  A  ptn^hufe;  used  by  the  tran- 
scribers and  copyists  {jHhrarU)  in  the 
employ  of  privatt*  in<li- 
viduals  or  of  booksel- 
lers, for  tempering  tlu' 
reed  pen  {aruntiv,  calu- 
miM),  with  which  an 
andent  MS.  was  writ- 
ten. (Tac.  Ann.  V.  K.  8a«t  ViU  lt.  i.) 
The  example  is  from  an  original  m- 
envated  at  Home ;  the  handle  in  of 
bonci  into  which  the  bludv  i»  umdc  to 
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shut,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
now  practised. 

5.  A  particular  part  of  the  vine- 
dresser's pruning  hook  {falx  vini- 
toria)  situated  between  the  sinus  and 
the  rostrutHy  as  will  be  understood  by 
referrinnj  to  the  article  and  illustration 
at  p.  274.  s.  Falx,  5.  Columell.  iv. 
25.  1.    Plin.  H.N.  xvii.  26. 

S  C  A  L  P'  T  O  R.  An  artist  who 
executes  with  the  chisel  {8calprum\ 
as  in  the  annexed  illustration  from  an 
engraved  gem  found  at  Pompeii, 
which  represents  an  artist  at  work 
upon  a  marble  vase.   Scholars  differ 


greatly  in  opinion  respecting  the 
accurate  meaning  of  the  two  words 
Scalplor  and  Sculptor  /  some  con- 
sidering them  to  be  purely  synony- 
mous (B.  Crusius,  Clauia  Suet.  s. 
Scalpere)  ;  others  that  the  first  de- 
signates an  engraver  of  gems  only, 
the.  latter  a  sculptor  of  marble  (Er- 
nesti  ad  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Aero,  46.) ; 
others  that  the  scalptor  means  an 
artist  who  executes  coarser  or  com- 
moner kinds  of  work  than  the  sculp- 
tor (Oudendorp,  arf  Suet.  Galb.  10.); 
and  others  leave  the  matter  in  doubt 
as  one  which  cannot  be  decided. 
(Bremi  ad  Suet  Aug.  50.  Heindorf. 
ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  22.)  Thus  the 
term  is  used  to  designate  a  gem  en- 
graver (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  15. 
scalptor  gemmarum) ;  a  sculptor  (Id. 
XXXV i.  5.  scalptor  marmorum)  \  and 
an  artist  who  makes  the  dies  for 
coins.  (Inscript.  ap.  Marin.  Iscriz. 
Alb.  p.  109.  scalptor  monetce.) 

SCALPTO'RIUM.  An  instru- 
ment made  in  the  form  of  the  human 


hand  for  scratching  any  part  of  the 
person  not  otherwise  easily  accessible. 
Mart  xiv.  83. 

SCALPTURA'TUS.  Engraved 
with  the  chisel  (scalprum). 

2.  Pavimentum  scalpturatum.  See 
Pavimentum,  5. 

SCA'MMA  ((TKOfifia).  A  Greek 
word  signifying  literally  that  which  is 
dug,  as  a  trench  or  ditch  ;  thence  a 
ring  in  the  gymnasium,  within  which 
the  wrestlers  contended,  because  it 
was  defined  by  a  small  trench  scraped 
in  the  sand,  to  mark  the  limits  beyond 
which  no  competitor  was  permitted  to 
retreat  (Cajl.  Aurel.  Tard.  ii.  i, 
Polyb.  xl.  55.)  Amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, athletic  contests  were  exhibited 
in  the  broad  end  of  the  circus;  which 
explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
introduction  of  two  accessories  com- 
monly met  with  in  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  Circensian  games,  viz.,  a 
hoe  (sarculum)r  and  a  basket  of  sand 
(haphe)y  the  former  being  used  to 
make  the  ring,  the  latter  to  sprinkle 
over  the  bodies  of  the  wrestlers. 

SCAMNA'TUS   (sc.  ager).  See 

SCAMNUM,  4. 

SCAM'NUM.  A  hed'side  step  or 
stool  (Ov.  A.  Am.  ii.  211.),  of  an 
intermediate  size  between  the  sea- 
bellum  and  gradus  (Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
168.),  which  was  used  when  the  bed- 
stead was  of  a  middle  size,  between 
the  highest  and  lowest.  (Isidor.  Chrig. 


XX.  11.  8.)  Hence  the  expression 
scandcre  lectum,  means  strictly  to  get 
into  bed  by  the  assistance  of  this  con- 
trivance. The  example  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief;  the  legs  upon 
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which  the  sUxil  is  raised  indicate 
the  ineretwd  height,  serving  the 
purpose  of  an  extra  step,  and  if  oom- 
pared  ivith  the  illustrations  «.  Sca- 
BFT,i<iTM,  1.  and  Gradus,  I.  will  at 
once  demonstrate  the  accurate  dis- 
tinctions between  those  three  words 
and  the  objects  expressed  fliem. 

2.  A  fiot-ttooi;  of  a  higher  and 
oomeqaeotly  more  dignified  ehaiacter 
than  the  com- 
mon one  («ca- 
Lelium,  suppe- 
daneum),  oon^ 
sisting  of  a 
double  step,  so 
that  the  feet 
could  rest  at 
different  eie- 
Tations,  as  in 
the  annexed  il- 
lustration, from  a  marble  bas-relief, 
in  which  it  is  appropriately  placed 
under  the  feet  of  Jupiter  to  indicate 
the  migesty  of  the  god,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  throne  on  which  he 
aits.  The  epithet  earaai,  the  hoQow 
foot-stool,  applied  by  Ovid  (A.  Am. 
\.  102.)  to  this  object  may  be  in- 
tended to  describe  the  incavation 
formed  by  cutting  away  the  step  in 
front,  as  in  the  example ;  or  to  Hs 
being  aetoally  hollow  nndemeaih» 
like  the  preceding  specimen. 

3.  A  seat  formed  with  a  step  be- 
low for  the  feet  to  rest  upon,  as  in 
the  annexed  example  from  a  Pom- 
peian  pamting.   It  is  this  property 


tinction  is  not  strictly  preserved. 
Ov,  FoiL  Ti.  805.   Hart  ▼.  41. 

4.  In  the  technical  language  of  the 
agricultural  people,  a  balk,  or  long 
line  of  earth  between  two  furrows 
left  unbroken  by  the  plough  (Colu- 
mell.  ii.  2.  25.  Pliu.  II,  A,  xviii.  49. 
$  2.) ;  also  a  tract  of  tiie  same  char 
raeter  left  between  the  ridges  that 
are  made  with  the  hoe.  CdnmelL  liL 

13.  2. 

5.  In  the  technical  language  of 
land-surveyors  {agrimensoresy,  the 
breadth  of  a  Add,  as  opposed  to  sMJjo, 
ita  length.  Aoet  it.  ^^ror.  pp.  46. 

125.  198.  ed.  Goes, 

SCAN'DULA  or  SCIN'DULA. 
((rx«5a^).  A  shingle;  i.  e.  a  small 
board  about  a  foot  lon^,  employed  in 
early  times  instead  of  tiles,  for  coher- 
ing the  roof  of  a  honse.  Shingles 
continued  to  be  conmionly  used  at 
Rome  until  the  period  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvL  15. 
Pallad.  i  22 

SC  ANDULA'Ria  Mide  or 
covered  with  shingles  (aemM^f), 
Apul.  Met.  iii.  p.  54. 

SCANDULA'RIUS.  One  whose 
business  consists  in  laying  a  roof 
with  shingles  {scandulie),  Arcad. 
Dig.  SO.  6.  6. 

SCANSCXRIA  MACHINA 
(i,Kpo€arucfi  firix<u^y  A  Koffolding 
for  working  upon  at  any  elevation 
above  the  ground.    Vitruv.  x,  1.  1. 

SCAPH'A  (<ric<i(^)7»).  K  •kiff.  cvtttr, 
long^foaif  or  joUy-boat^  csRied  on 


hich,  accurately  speaking,  consti- 
the  difference  between  a  scam' 
andi  SM&se^'itti;  though  the  dis- 


board  larger  vessels,  to  be  lowered 
and  used  as  occasion  required.  (Ca;s. 
B.  C,  ill  24.  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  79.  Pet. 
Sat  101.  7.)  The  modem  name  of 
skiff,  which  appears  to  retain  the 
elements  of  the  ancient  term,  and 
designates  a  form  of  boat  precisely 
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aimilar  to  the  one  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  from  a  Pompeian 
paintiDg  — that  1%  with  a  hroadish 
body,  sharpish  head,  and  small  flat 

stern,  —  favours  the  conjecture  that 
it  affords  a  frcniiine  specimen  of  the 
model  designated  by  the  term  scapha; 
bnt  even  if  that  be  doubtful,  the  ex- 
ample is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
attention,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  illustrations  of  ancient  ship 
or  boat  building,  which  affords  a 
practical  model,  with  correctness  of 
tarm.  and  detail,  instead  of  the  usual 
imperfect  and  conventional  style  of 
representation,  so  generally  adopted 
by  the  ancient  artists  wh^  treating 
marine  subjects. 

2.  A  smaller  boat,  constructed  upon 
the  same  model  as  the  preceding,  but 
rowed  only  by  a  pair  of  oars  (Hor. 
OdL  iiL  29.  62.  birmu  $eapha\  and 
employed  for  river  and  coasting  oc- 
cupations, such  as  fishing  (Justin,  it 
13.  piscatoria  scapha  )^  &c. 

SCAPH'E  (Vitruv.  ix.  8.).  Same 
as  ScAPHnm,  2. 

SCAPH'IUM  (ffKdipioy).  A  ressel 
of  small  dimensions  and  Greek  in- 
vention, employed  at  the  dinner  table 
as  a  wine  cup.  It  was  sometimes 
made  <rf  silver  (Phy  larch,  ap.  A  then, 
iv.  21.),  and  elaborately  ornament- 
ed as  an  object  of  luxury  (Plant 
Stick.  V.  4.  11.  Vk\  Verr.  ii.  4.  17.); 
and  appears  to  have  bclonn-od  to  the 
same  class  of  utensils  as  the  patera  or 
pkiaht,  since  Plutarch  {Ayid,  et  Cleom. 
p.  811.)  uses  the  latter  term  to  desig- 
nate  the  same  vessel  which  is  called 
ttraphhtm  by  Phylarchus  (  Athen.  /.  c). 
Perhaps  the  real  distinction  between 


these  words  consisted  in  this,  that 
when  the  cup  was  a  mere  saucer  with- 
out any  handle,  it  was  called  a  paUra 
by  the  Romans,  and  phiala  {<t>id\v) 
by  the  Greeks  ;  when  ftiniiahed  with 
a  prqjccting  handle,  like  the  annexed 


example  from  an  ortirinal  found  at 
Pompeii,  (which  gives  to  the  wIh.Io 
object  a  certain  similitude  to  the  bi>al 
scapha^  after  which  it  was  named,) 
then  it  received  the  special  name  of 
scaphium  and  CKd^toy.  The  nme 
article  is  also  enumerated  amongst 
the  necessaries  of  a  woman's  dre&sinir- 
room  (Juv.  vi.  263.  Ulp.  Uitf.  :i4. 
2.  28.),  bnt  for  what  paiticolar  pur- 
pose is  not  sufficiently  aseerlained. 

2.  A  sun-diaU  formed  by  a  hollow 
circular  vessel, 
within  which  the 
hour  lines  were 
drawn  (Marc 
Capell.  vL  124.), 
as  in  the  example 
from  a  statue 
formerly  existing 
at  liavenna.  It 
received  the  pre- 
sent name  ftom 
its  resemblance 
in  form  to  the 
bowl  of  the  pre- 
ceding utensil, 
bnt  was  also  termed  heMMp/tanum, 
from  its  aiBnity  with  that  figare,  Vi- 
truv.  ix.  8. 

SCAPH'TTLA  (ffKcupiStoy).  Dimi- 
nutive of  Scapha.    Veg.  Mil.  iii.  7. 

SCA'PUS  {ffKOKos).  In  its  primary 
sense  means  an  obrject  upon  or  by 
which  any  other  thing  supports  itself, 
as  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  for  instance^ 
which  supports  the  head  and  blos- 
som ;  the  notion  obtaining  fnun  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
viHiwTtt,  **  to  prop  or  support  oneself 
by  a  staff."  This  root,  flom  which 
the  Latin  form  is  derived,  also  fur- 
nishes an  appropriate  meaning  for  the 
following  special  and  technical  appli* 
cations  of  the  term. 

1.  The  $hefi  of  a  column  ;  which 
supports  the  capital  (eapittdmR)  and 
rests  upon  the  base  (v/z/m).  The  top 
of  the  shnt>  directly  under  the  capital 
is  distinguished  by  the  expression 
summm  ncapus ;  the  bt)ttom  of  it,  just 
above  the  base,  by  that  of  imus 
9capuM,  (Vitmv,  iu  5.)  All  these 
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parts  are  siifriciontly  display f<l  hy 
the  left-hand  figure  iu  the  auuexed 


ns  it  would  appear  if  that  portion  of 
the  ornamental  faciiii?  (anlrptiffmen^ 


wood-cut,  representing  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome. 

2.  The  shaft  or  pillar  which  sup- 
ports one  end  of  each  stair  in  a  stair- 
case (Vitruv.  ix.  Piirf.  8.),  as  shown 
by  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  above 
woodcut,  representing  the  internal 
construction  of  the  same  column. 

3.  The  stile  of  a  doer  ;  that  is,  the 
Yertieal  pieee  on  each  side  of  the 
▼alTe,  into  which  the  transverse  pieces 
or  rails  (impages)  are  mortised 
(Vitruv.  IV.  G.  5.)  ;  exhibited  by  the 
four  uprights  decorated  with  bosses 
in  the  following  illustration,  represent- 
ing an  ancient  door  of  bronte  now 
belonging  to  the  chnrch  of  8.  Theo- 
dore at  Rome. 

4.  Scapux  rardinali'a  (arpocpiy^y 
The  main  stile  o(  a  door  which  carried 
the  pivots  {cardines)t  by  which  each 
leaf  is  kept  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, when  not  fixed  wiUi  h&ges 
igintjlymus)^  and  made  to  revolve  as 
the  pivots  turned  in  a  socket  exca- 
vated in  the  sill  and  lintel  respec- 
tively. (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  4.)  It  is 
seen  on  uie  right  side  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  whira  exhibits  an  ancient 
marble  door-case,  with  the  original 
valves  of  bronze,  now  standing  at 
Rome  ;  but  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  illustratiou, 


Aon),  which  conceals  tt  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  were  removed. 

5.  {Kav\6s).  The  shaft  or  stem  of 
a  lamp-stand  {candelihnun) ;  that  is» 
the  portion  between  the 
base  or  ibot  upon  which 

it  stood,  and  the  capital 

or  flat  tray  (superficies) 
at  the  top,  on  which  the 
lamp  was  placed.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  The 
nse  of  the  term  dso  im- 
plies that  a  tall  Stand, 
with  a  slender  stem  like 
the  stalk  of  a  plant,  is 
alluded  to.  It  was  in- 
tended to  stand  upon 
the  ground,  and  conse- 
quently made  of  consi- 
derable height,  in  order 
that  the  light  might  be  raised  to  a 
convenient  elevation  for  illuminating 
the  chamber ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
the  stem  of  the  example  here  intro- 
duced, from  an  original  ibnnd  at 
Pompeii,  is  made  to  draw  out  from 
the  mouldings  observable  on  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  telescopes. 

6.  The  beam  of  a  steelyard  (a/o- 
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(era,  Vitruv.  x.  .'J.  4.),  as  contradis- 
tiDguii»iic<l  from  Jutfum,  the  yoke  of  a 


balance  (libra).  The  example  is  from  j 
a  bruQze  orifrinal  found  at  Pompeii. 

7.  A  wooden  cylinder  round  which 
books  and  paper  were  rolled,  a«  maps 
now  are.    Plin.  H.  N.  xiiL  23. 


8.  The  yam-beam  of  a  weaver's 
loom,  to  which  the  threads  of  the 


warp  {^stamen)  are  fastened,  and  situ- 
nted  at  the  opposite  eztremitj  to  the 
cloth-beam  (iHM^tfAoii).  It  is  seen 

in  the  illustration,  from  an  Egyptian 
painting,  at  the  bottom  of  the  warp, 
attacb«  d  by  a  sliding  brace  at  each 
end  tu  the  two  upriehts  of  the  loom, 
and  Is  termed  **  noisj "  (Lneret  t. 
1359.  soMMt),  either  becanse  wetj^its 
were  sometimes  ftstened  nnder  it  to 
keep  the  warp  on  the  stretch,  and 
which  woiiKl  rattle  against  each  other 
when  shaken  by  the  strokes  of  the 
batten  {spaUta),  in  driving  home  the 
weft,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  bnees 
as  they  played  against  the  nprights 
noder  the  same  process. 

SCEL'ETUS  ((TK(K(r6s).  Literally 
dried  or  parched  up  like  a  mummy 
(ApuL  pp.  504.  507.) }  not  a 

9kuekm  in  oar  notion  of  the  word,  fat 
that  was  t(,mied  larva. 

SCE'NA  {(XKr)vi)).  The  scene  of 
an  ancient  theatre  ;  under  which  name 
were  included  the  stage  on  which  the 
aetors  performed,  and  the  Kenes^  in 
onr  sense,  consisting  of  a  permanent 
wail  at  the  back  of  the  sti^  with 


three  doors;  the  one  in  the  oeotve^ 
through  which  the  chief  actor  en* 


tered,  bemg  termed  the  royal  do<>r 
(vaiva  regict),  and  the  two  lateral 
ones  iktmpiiaiBt,  Yitrav.  t.  6.  8.>,  all 
of  which  are  distinctly  marked  on 
the  illustration  annexed,  which  ex- 
hibits the  scena  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Pompeii  in  its  present  state ;  as  well 
as  the  movable  side-scenes,  adapted 
for  the  representation  of  any  parti- 
cular loealhj,  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  piece  was  supposed  to  take  place, 
and  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
Versailles  and  due  tiles  (Serv.  a<l  Virg. 
Georg.  iiL  24-),  accordingly  as  ihey 
were  oonstmcted  to  turn  roond  oo  a 
pivot,  or  to  slide  forward  in  a  groove. 

SCE'NA  or  S.ACE'NA.  An  old 
Latin  name  for  the  double-edged 
hatchet,  employed  in  killmp  the 
victim  at  a  sacrifice,  having  the  broad 
blade  of  an  axe  (Means)  on  one  side, 
and  the  small  cutting  edge  of  the 
dolabra  on  the  other,  as  exhibited 


by  the  annexed  specimen  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  Festns 
observes  {s.  v.)  that  the  scena  was 
erideutiy  a  cutting  instrument  (genus 
euUri),  hot  whetlier  belonging  to  the 
class  of  secures  or  dolabra  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Yet  the  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  —  corruitf  quasi  ictus  srcmi  — 
evidently  expresses  an  instrument 
whioh  dsalt  out  a  blow  rather  than  a 
ffotk  ot  $§ab,  precisely  soch  as  woold 
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be  eonTeyed  by  the  <iiie  exhibited  hi 

the  woodcut,  which  also  accounts  for 
the  uncertainty  entertained  respecting 
the  actual  character  of  the  instrument, 
by  the  fact  of  its  possessing  both  the 
qofllldet  mentioned,  that  of  cutting  as 
well  &8  Miriking, 

SCENOGRAPH'IA((rinjvo7pa<^(a>. 
The  perspective  ihmujht  of  a  building, 
&c.,  as  it  really  appears  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator,  and  would  be  represented 
In  landscape  or  scene  painting  (Vi- 
tniT.  1,  2*  3.) ;  and  at  contnkUatm- 
gnifhed  fltm  the  gtometrioail  draught 
(orthofjrnphia),  wliich  represents  the 
same  as  it  would  apjx'ar  if  it  could  be 
viewed  from  an  infinite  distance.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  ancient  draughts- 
men were  not  aoquainted  with  the 
art  of  linear  penpeetive;  and  the 
numerous  errors  observable  in  the  i 
architectural  and  landscape  scenes  j 
amongst  the  Pompeiau  designs  are 
referred  to  in  corroboration  of  that 
opinion ;  bat  it  mnit  be  remembered 
that  the  artiita  who  executed  those 
works  were  merely  provincial  house- 
painters  and  decorators,  of  unequal 
merits,  some  of  whom  were  certainly 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  but  the  in- 
tricate and  aoeorate  designs  of  many 
amongst  them,  evince,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  per- 
spective. There  is,  consequently,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
^eDuineness  of  the  term,  nor  for  alter- 
ing the  reading  In  the  abore  passage 
of  Vltntfint,  as  some  oommentatocs 
propose. 

SCEP'TRIIM(fr(f^poi').  Strictly 
a  Greek  word,  for  which  the  Romans 
frequently  use  another  form  of  the 
same  Groek  root,  scipio;  thoogh  both 
words  bear  a  very  similar  signifiea* 
tion.  The  original  aceptntm  was  a 
long  siajf,  like  the  shaft  of  a  spear 
(Justin,  xliii.  3.),  formed  from  a 
sapling  or  vouug  tree,  cut  down  to 
the  roots  ( Virg.  xlL  806.),  whieh 
in  early  times  served  for  a  support  in 
walking,  while  its  imposing  length 
gave  an  air  of  importance  to  the  per- 
son who  bore  it,  as  is  well  exemplified 


by  the  illnstration,  which  represents 
Agamemnon  with  a  staff  of  the  natore 


described,  from  a  bas-relief  of  GreelL 

workmanship. 

2.  A  sceptre ;  the  emblem  of  royal 
authority  (Cic.  SexL  57.);  conse- 
quently ascribed  to 
Jnpiter  (Snet  Ang. 
94.),  Juno,  kings, 
and  actors  on  the 
stage  (PI in.  //.  A', 
xxxvii.  6.)  who 
personated  them ; 
and  which.  In  its 
original  Ibnn,  was 
nothing  more  than 
a  long  staff,  like 
the  preceding  one, 
converted  into  an 
ornament  of  state 
by  the  addition  of 
a  decorative  head-piece,  like  the  ex- 
ample annexed,  rejiresenting  Latinos 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

3.  Sceptrum  ebwmeuHt.  An  ivory 
sceptrtt  eqwoially  the  rogai  sceptre 
introdnced  at  Borne  by  the  kings  of 
the  Etruscan  dynasty,  and  subse- 
quently appropriated  to  themselves 
by  the  consuls  of  the  republic,  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  JEn.  zi.  238.)  This  was 
mneh  shorter  than  the  prhnitiTe 
Greek  soeptre,  as  is  shown  Iqr  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  an  engraved 
gem,  rcpresentinp  Porsena  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  Mucius  Scievola ;  and 
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b  more  oommoiily  designated  by  the 
Lttin  word  tdpio,  instead  of  the 


porelv  Greek  one  aeeplrum*  Lit.  t. 
41.  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5. 

4.  Sceptrum  Augusli.  (Suet.  Ga!h. 
1.)  The  imperial  and  triumphal 
sceptre ;  which  was  not  identical  with 
the  regal  and 
eoosnlar  ones, 
but  was  decorated  i 
"with  the  figure 
of  an  eaple  on 
the  top  ( Juv.  X. 
43. ),  and  wa:* 
earned  by  a  Tie- 
torious  general 
at  his  triumph,  during  the  republican 
period,  as  well  as  by  the  emperors 
gein'rally  under  the  empire,  as  shown 
by  the  aunexed  example,  representing 
Antoninns,  from  the  base  of  the 
eolnmn  erected  in  his  honor. 

SCEPTU'CHUS  ivKnwrovxos). 


A  high  officer  in  the  Persian  coart. 


so  termed  from  the  seeptre  whl^  he 

bore  as  a  badge  of  office,  as  our  own 
titles  of  **  gold  and  silver  stick,"  or  of 
"  black  rod,"  have  arisen  from  like 
causes.  He  was  generally,  if  not 
always,  a  eunuch,  though  regarded  as 
a  personage  of  consideradoo,  haring 
the  command  over  some  provinee 
assijrned  to  him ;  but  his  costume 
and  badges  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure  from 
one  of  the  sculptures  of  PersepoUs. 
Tae.  Ann.  tL  83.  Xen.  Qr.  Tii.  S. 
17.  viii.  1.  38. 

SCHEIVA  or  SCID A  (ax'i^).  A 
strip  cut  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sheets  of  paper  to  write  books 
upon ;  which  was  effected  m  the  Ibl* 
lowing  manner.  The  inner  akin  was 
first  peeled  off  in  thin  coat?  (  j^fiih/rtr) 
of  the  largest  size  which  could  be 
obtained  without  flaws  or  fractures. 
These  were  cut  into  strips  (jcAedltf), 
and  glned  together  by^  ueir  largest 
sides,  to  form  the  writing  surface; 
the  back  part  being  strengthened  by 
other  strips  stuck  on  in  a  transverse 
direction,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
splitting  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  One  row  of  strips  thus  pie- 
pared  and  joined  together  was  called 
a  lenf]^b  or  a  breadth  (jtlarjula)  ;  a 
certain  number  of  which  were  then 
glned  together  into  one  large  sheet  to 
make  a  book  or  roll  {liber,  vobmtn) 
Ptin.  B.N.  ziil  S9.  Hence  the 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  aense 
of  a  leafy  a  single  piece  of  paper,  or 
the  fractional  part  of  a  sheet,  like  our 
p(iye.  Cic.  Alt  i.  20.  QuinU  I  8. 
19*.  Mart  iv.  91. 

SCHCBNICUL^  Women  who 
perfumed  themselTes  with  a  very 
ooarae  and  common  kind  of  ointment, 
manufactured  from  a  species  of  rush 
(srfutnus),  possessing  odoriferous  pro- 
perties i  intended  as  a  contemptuoot 
nidoiame.  Festns»«.o.  Varro,X.£k 
▼iL  64.  Gomnaitt  Plant  Pom,  I  9. 
58.  scfumo  tfelioutas. 

SriI(ENOB'ATES  (ffxoivoed-njs). 
A  (ireek  term  for  arcyc-imccr  (Juv. 
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iii.  77.)  ;  for  which  the  grennine  Latin 
expression  is  Fcnambulus. 

SCHOL'A  {axoXh).  Literally 
means  rest  from  bodily  labour,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  mental 
recreation  or  study  ;  whence  the 
term  is  transferred  to  the  place  where 
teachers  and  their  pupils  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  our 
school  (C'lc.  Or.  ii.  7.  Suet.  Gramm. 
16.  Auson.  Idyll,  iv.  6.,  and  Lu- 
DD8);  and  to  a  room  in  which  phi- 
losophers and  literati  assemble  toge- 
ther for  conversation  and  discussion. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  37.  xxxvi.  4.  §  5. 

2.  Schola  alvei.  Schola  labri.  The 
vacant  space  on  the  floor  of  the  ther- 
mal chamber  (caldarium)  in  a  set  of 
baths,  which  surrounds  the  warm 
water  bath  (alveus)  ;  or  the  circular 
basin  (lahrum)  situated  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room,  where  the 
bathers,  who  were  waiting  to  use 
either  of  these  vessels,  might  sit  or 
stand  until  their  turn  came.  (Vitruv. 


cut,  s.  Ladrum  1.,  which  exhibits  the 
bathers  standing  round  the  vessel,  will 
further  elucidate  the  matter,  by  show- 
ing how  that  vessel  was  occupied  by 
one  set  of  bathers,  while  the  others 
were  compelled  to  stand  by  until 
they  could  find  a  vacant  place  at 
their  disposal. 

SCIMPOrVIUM  (ffKifirr6Siov).  A 
small  couch  or  sofa,  of  Greek  inven- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  an  invalid's  chair, 
constructed  so  as  to  support  the  legs 
and  feet  in  an  easy  position,  like  our 
gouty  chair,  for  it  was  used  by  per- 
sons subject  to  that  complaint  during 
an  access  of  the  malady.  AuL  Gell. 
xix.  10.  L 

SCIN'DULA.    See  Scandula. 

SCIOTHE'RICON  (<TKioer,piKhv). 
A  term  coined  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  78.),  for  which 
the  Latins  use  Solarium. 

SCPPIO  (ctkIww),  a  staff  and  a 
sceptre ;  applied  in  the  same  sense  as 
ScEPTRCM  ;  both  words  being  only 
different  forms  from  the  same  Greek 
root  aKijrrTo. 

SCIR'PEA  or  SIR'PEA.  A  large 
basket  made  of  rushes  (scirpiu)  platted 
together,  and  employed  more  espe- 
cially to  form  the  body  of  a  wagon 
(plaustrvm)  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, as  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  marble  bas-relief;  whence 


▼.  10.  4.)  We  might  translate  it  the 
waiting  or  resting  place,  which  fully 
expresses  the  primary  as  well  as 
secondary  notion  of  the  word  schola. 
In  the  annexed  illustration,  repre- 
senting the  circular  end  of  the  ther- 
mal chamber  in  the  baths  at  Pompeii, 
with  its  hibrum  in  the  centre,  the 
schola  labri  is  the  passage  round  the 
basin  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  wood- 


1 

-7^ 

scirpea  stercoraria,  a  dung-basket  or 
dung-cart.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  139.  Ov. 
Fast.  vi.  680.  Cato,  R.  R.  x.  3.  xi.  4. 

SCIRPICULA  or  SIRPIC'ULA. 
A  small  portable  basket  of  platted 
rush  (scirpus),  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  as  for  holding  flowers 
(Prop.  iv.  2.  40.) ;  vegetables  (Lucil. 
ap,  Non. ) ;  as  a  fishing  basket.  (Plant. 
4  F 
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CapL  IT.  2.  37.  Ac)  The  exim- 

ple  is  from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting,  and 
represents  a  flower- 
besket  placed  on  a 
beneh  betide  the  garland  naken  (ce- 
rtmarii%  engraved  at  p.  208. 

SOIS'SOR.  A  slave  who  cut  up 
the  viands  for  the  company  at  an 
entertainment.  Ue  was  always  ex- 
pected to  carve  with  skill  and  science, 
and  a  oertain  sleight  of  hand ;  hot  at 
the  banquet  of  the  ridiculous  Trimal- 
chio,  the  carver  is  made  to  flourish 
his  knife  and  dissect  the  food  with 
sundry  gesticolations,  to  the  soonds 
and  measarea  of  a  musical  aooom- 
pantment   Pet.  Sat  86.  6. 

SCOBI'NA.  ▲  nuf^  for  scraping 
wood,  as  used  by  carpenters  (Isidor. 
Ony.  xix.  19.  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  68. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XL  68.),  and  contradis- 
tingnished  team  Uma,  a  JUf,  whleh  ii 
ennmeiated  amooigBt  the  implements 
of  smiths  and  metal  woriLOfs.  Isidor. 
Orig.  XIX.  7. 

SCO'  P  /E  (  KdWvvrpov,  ffdpwdpov  ). 
In  the  singular  means  a  thin  twig; 
hot  the  word  is  rarely  need  except  m 
the  plural,  when  it  signifies  a  birch 
broom  (Cato,  R.  R.  152.  Plant  SHch. 
W.  n.  27.).  made  up  from  a  number  of 
twigs,  like  our  own.  See  the  wood- 
cat  at  p.  55,  which  exhibits  an 
Egyptian  at  the  edge  of  a  tfaiesbing- 
floor  with  such  a  broom  in  hia  hands. 

SCOPA'RIUS.  A  sUto  whose 
occupation  consisted  in  sweeping  out 
rooms  or  other  places  with  a  birch 
broom  (^scopct).    Uip.  Dig.  33.  7.  8. 

SCCyPULA.  ]>fanlmitiTe  of 
ScoFA.  A  hMf  or  hand-brush,  of 
twigs,  sometimes  myrtle  (Columell. 
xii.  38.  4.),  tied  together,  used  for 
cleansing  the  interior  of  small  ob- 
jects, such  as  wine-jars,  &c.  Cato, 

SCORDISCA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  and  sells  horses'  clothings 
(jKordUsca).    Hieron.  Ep.  51.  5. 

SCORDIS'CUM.  A  housing  or 
clothing  for  horses  (Veg.  VeL  iiL  60.), 
made  of  nntsnned  lerawr  inr  skins 


(Isidor.  GU^  Bdiet  Dioelet 
and  adapted  to 
the  shape  of 
the  animal, 
very  much  in 
the  same  style 
as  now  prac- 
tised. Rut 
the  ancients 
appear  to  have 
used  it  not  so  much  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  warm  clothing,  as  to  provide  «  de- 
fence for  the  animal  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  may  be  inferred  in  part 
from  the  strong  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  from  its  being  designated 
in  the  edict  of  Dioeletian  (/.  c.)  as  a 
military  aocontrement,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  A^qaently  repre- 
sented in  the  Fgyptian  paintings  and 
Etruscan  vases  on  the  bcKiies  <^f  horses* 
when  harnessed  to  the  war-chariot. 
The  example  is  copied  from  a  Graek 
medal. 

SCOR'PIO,  -Ua  and  -OS  (<riM^ 

irfoy.  -Tfctfi/).  A  weapon  for  dis- 
charging stones,  plummets,  and 
arrows  (Veget  Mil,  iv.  22.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  4.),  bandied  by  a  single  man* 
but  requiring  skill  to  he  used  etfeo- 
tively  (VitmT.  X.  US.);  and  pro- 
bably the  same  as,  or  very  similar  toi, 
the  modern  cross-how,  the  fonn  of 
which  has  a  close  affinity  to  that  of 
a  scorpion,  the  insect  after  whidi  it 
was  named. 

2.  A  heap  of  stones  piled  up  to  a 
point,  and  employed  as  a  boundary 
mark  between  adjacent  properties. 
Sicul.  Flacc  de  Gondii,  Agror.  pp.  4. 
6  Ooes. 

SCOTIA  (mria^rpoxlKasy  The 
scaHa  in  arehiteetare ;  that  is,  a  hol- 

low  moulding 
in  the  base 
of  a  column, 
between  the 
fillets  of  the 
npper  and 
lower  tonis,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  dark  shadow  (<tk6tos,  dark 
ness)  cast  upon  its  receding  surface  by 
the  projecting  cushion  of  the  torus,  as 
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shown  by  the  tinted  portion  of  the  an- 
nexed example.    Vitruv.  iii.  5.  2. 

2.  A  yroove  or  channei  cut  into  the 
nnder  sur&ce  of  the  corona  in  the 
Done  order,  and  near  its  edge,  the 
oljeot  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  rain 
water  which  trickles  over  the  cornice 
from  re-entering  underneath  it.  Vi- 
truv. iv.  a.  6.  Marquez.  OrtL  Dor. 
p.  47. 

8CBFB A  (7|^iVVM«'«^>>  Generally 
any  peraon  employed  in  writing ;  but 

more  especially  apjilied  to  the  public 
notary  or  clerk,  who  was  a  free  man, 
professionally  employed  by  the  state 
m  copymg  public  documents,  &c. ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  copyist  (/i- 
brarius)  was  a  slave,  who  worked  for 
the  indiviaiial  that  owned  him.  Cic 
Liv.  Suet. 

SCRIBILFTA  or  SCKIBLI'TA. 
A  partienlar  sort  of  plain  pasty,  eaten 
hot  from  the  oven,  and  made  of 
cheese  and  floor,  with  honey  poofed 
over  the  top ;  something  like  our 
cheese-cake.  Cato,  i?.  R.  78.  Pet. 
Hat.  35.  4.    Mart.  iii.  17. 

SCBIBUTA'RIUa  One  who 
makes  eheese-eakes  (acnUt&e). 
Afran.  op.  Non.  s,  Lncons.  p.  131. 

SCRrNIUM.  A  circular  box  or 
case  (IMin.  //.  ^V.  xvi.  84.)  in  which 
books,  papers,  let- 
ters (SalL  Cbt47. 
Hor.  Ep,  iL  1. 
112.),  or  other 
small  portable  ob- 
jects, such  as  scents 
and  unguents^Plin. 
AN.  vH.  SO.X 
were  kept.  The  exact  diffiBrence 
between  a  scrinium  and  capsa  is  not 
easily  ascertained  ;  since  they  were 
both  formed  with  the  same  external 
shape  and  materials,  and  u&ed  for  si- 
inUar  purposes.  A  passsge  of  Pliny, 
however  (H.N,  xvt  84.),  dearly 
distinguishes  them  from  eadi  other  ; 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  scnnium  was  a  capstt^  but  divided 
interDaily  into  a  number  of  separate 
compartments  {quad  SBeemlaM) ;  and 
this  sappostti(Mi  gains  some  sort  of 


authority  from  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, representing  the  scrinium  unguen- 
tarium  of  Venus,  in  a  Pompeian  paint- 
ing, amongst  a  number  of  other 
articles  appertaining  to  the  toilette  of 
that  goddess.  Thoagh  the  inside  of 
the  case  is  not  exposed,  yet  the  form 
of  the  lid,  rising  in  the  centre  to  give 
room  for  the  largest  bottle,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  to  he  naed ;  and  a  case 
containing  many  bottles  would  answer 
its  object  very  imperfectly,  unless 
divisions  were  made  in  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  each  one,  distinct  from  the 
rest  Qnaranta.  Mus.  JSorb,  xl  16. 
Compare  Capsa. 

SCRPPULUM  or  SCRU'PU- 
LUM.  A  scruple ;  the  smallest  gold 
coin  of  the  Roman 
currency,  weigh- 
ing one-third  of 
the  damriiu. 
(PUn.  //.  N. 
xxxiii.  16.)  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  head  of  Mars  in  a  helmet,  and  an 
eagle  with  the  word  Roma  on  the  re- 
verse, as  in  the  example,  from  a  spe* 
t&mm  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Library 
at  Paris.  The  coin  is  extremely  rare. 

SCULPO'NEiE  (Kpo{rw(Cai).  A 
common  kind  of  shoe  or  .saudal,  with 
a  thick  wooden 
sole,  worn  bj 
sUves  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts 
(Cato,  R.n.  135. 
1.  Id.  59.  Plant 
Cos.  ii.  8.  59.)  i 

possibly  represented  by  the  annexed 
wood-cnt  from  a  small  bronze  figure 
of  an  agrieoltaial  ser£  Pignor.  <b 

Serv.  p.  526. 

SCULPTOR.  Apparently  sy- 
nonymous w  ith  sculptor ;  aud  applied 

to  the  sculptor  who  works  in  marble 
(Plin.  H.  N  xxxvi.  5.  f  S.  PUn. 
Jon.  £p-  i.  10.);  as  well  as  to  the 
engraver  of  gems.   Plin.  H.  A.  xxix. 

38.  SCALPTOR. 

SCUR'RA.     A  polished  gentle- 
man,  or  one  who  has  acqoned  the 
habits  of  good  aoeiehr  and  town  life» 
4r  S 
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as  opposed  to  awkward  and  provincial 
maniHTs  (Plant  Most.  i.  1.  14.); 
altcrwards,  one  who  toadies  great  and 
wealthy  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 

Setting  inTitatkmt  to  dinner,  which 
e  repnys  hy  flattering  his  host 
and  amusing  the  guests  with  his 
anecdotes  and  bon-mots  (Plant.  Pan. 
iii.  2.  35.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  10.)  ;  and 
finally,  in  a  sense  of  contemptuous 
Teproeeh,  a  mere  bnlSMm.  Hor.  8aL 
I  5.  49.    Plin.  Ep.  ix,  17.  1. 

2.  At  a  later  period  the  soldiers  of 
the  emperor's  body-guard  were  de- 
signated by  the  same  name.  Lam- 
prid.  Alex,  Sev.  61.    Id.  Elag,  33. 

SCUTA'LE.  Either  the  pone  of 
a  sling  (funda)  in  which  the  missile 
is  placed,  or  the  thonp^  hy  which  it  is 
projected;  but  opinions  differ  respect- 
ing which  is  the  proper  interpretation, 
as  the  term  only  ocean  in  a  solitary 
paisage  of  Livy  (xxzTiii  99.  > 

SCUTA'RIUS.  One  who  makes 
ahields  (Acifta).  Plant.  Epid.  i.  1.  35. 

2.  Scutarii.  The  title  given  to  a 
class  of  foreign  troops  introduced  by 
Constantine;  probably  as  a  body- 
guard*   Aminian.  zx.  4. 

SCUTA'TUS.  Armed  with  the 
oblong  rectangular  ihieU,  termed 
srufum,  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  figure 
of  a  Roman  soldier 
from  the  oolomn  of  i  f  ^ 
Trajan.  (Lir.  xxviii.  V  I 
2.  Virg.  .En.  ix. 
.370.)  The  legion- 
ary  soldiers  {legion- 
arn)  on  Trajan's 
column  are  uniform- 
ly represented  with 
a  long  square  shield, 
made  of  a  convex  Li.  / 1 

form  to  take  the 
shape  of  the  body }  and  never,  as 
eome  writers  have  supposed,  with  one 
of  a  long  flat  oral,  or  of  an  hexagonal 
form  ;  for  those  figures  are  without 
exception  given  to  the  cavalry  (equi- 
tes)t  to  the  Praetorian  troops  ( prato- 
rumi),  or  to  the  enemy  and  allied 
tfoops  from  Ibreign  nations.  But 


the  scutum  was  likewise  used  by  the 
Samnites,  and  consequently  was 
carried  by  the  Saninite  gladiators,  as 
ma^  be  seen  by  the  figure  introdnoed 
m  illastrstion  of  that  word. 

SCUTSI/LA.  A  dhninntirtt  of 
Sci  TRA.  A  salver  or  wUter  upon 
which  other  vessels  were  placed  to 
be  brought  up  and  handed  round  lo 


the  guests  at  table  (Ulp.  Dig.  34.  2. 
20.);  thus  potiunis  scutella  (Cic. 
Twic,  iii.  19.),  a  salver  on  which 
gohlels  of  wine,  or  anjr  odier  he  verage, 
are  handed  ahool^  like  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  pietoreof  "Mill  life" 
painted  at  Pompeii. 

SCIJTIC  A.  A  whip  with  a  thon;^ 
nuide  of  leather  (Mart.  x.  62.),  wheQc« 


Uie  name  (from  the  Greek  mmt^). 

As  an  instniment  of  punishment  it 
was  sharper  than  the  switch  (fernhi), 
but  milder  than  the  scourge  (Jiagtllutn^ 
Hor.  <b'aL  i.  3.  119.  Juv.  vi.  479., 
where  all  the  three  words  are  in- 
stanced distinctively).  Hie  example 
is  f^m  a  marble  bas-relie£ 

SCUTRA.  A  sort  of  tray  or  dish 
(Plant.  Pers.  I.  3.  8.  Cato,  /?.  It 
clviL  1 1.)  i  of  which  nothing  dehni- 
tiTO  is  asoertained  heyond  the  sop- 
position  that  it  receiTed  its  name 
from  the  Roman  shield,  tcutum,  alter 
which  it  was  probably  formed  ;  since 
the  word  is  so  written  by  Lucilius 
(Sai.  v.  28.  Gerlacb.),  who  more- 
over states  that  it  was  niade  of  wood. 
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SCUTRIS'OUH  Pfobably  a 
dimiaatbe  of  the  last  word.  C&to, 

M,  R.  X.  and  xi. 

SCUT'TILA  (<TKin-oATj).   A  wooden 
roller  or  cylinder  placed  under  ob- 
jects of  peat  weight  for  the  purpose 
ci  Msiftiog  in  moving  fhem.  Cat. 
B,  C.  Ill  40. 

2.  (Diminutive  of  Scdtra.)  A 
small  dish  or  platter,  of  which  no- 
thing decisive  has  been  ascertained ; 
but  sapposed  from  other  aoalogies  of 
the  word  to  hare  poAieased  a  dia- 
mond or  knenge  shape.  Mart  zL 
31.  19. 

3.  A  segment  of  ni:irb!e,  or  other 
artificial  material,  cut  into  the  shape 
of  a  diamond  or  rhomb,  and  used  for 


SCnTULA'TUa  Applied  to 
drapery;  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
in  checks,  as  shown  by  the  pri-ccding 
wood-cut.    Juv.  ii.  97.    FUn.  M.  A. 

viii.  73. 

2.  Applied  to  asimala,  as  horses; 
it  corresponds  with  oar  tamJleoMien, 

Pallad.  iv.  13.  4. 

SCU'TULUM  (Cic  a:  D.  L  29.> 
Diminutive  of  Scutum. 

SCU  TUM  idvp€60.  The  large 
oblong  shield  generally  adopted  by 
the  Roman  in&ntry  instead  of  the 
round  buckler  (cbpiiui),  at  the  period 
when  the  military  ceased  to  serve 
without  pay.  It  was  about  4  feet 
long  by  24  wide;  formed  out  of 
boards,  like  a  door  (whence  the 


inlaying  floors  or  pavements,  like  the 
three  white  patterns  in  the  centre 
division  of  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  mosaic  parement  now  re- 
maining in  the  church  of  Santa 
Grace  in  Gentsalevitve,  nt  Rome.  Vi- 
tmv.  vil  1   4.    Pallud.  i.  5. 

4.  A   check,  or   diamond  figure 
in  the  pattern  of  a  piece  of 


cloth,  like  the  border  on  tlie  drapery 
of  the  annexed  fi^ire  from  a  fictile 
vase.    Plin.  H,  N,  viii.  74. 


Greek  terms  d(>pa  and  dvptis),  firmly 
jdned  together  and  corered  over 
with  coarse  doth,  under  an  oater 

coating:  of  raw  hide,  attached  and 
strengthened  round  the  edges  by  a 
metal  rim.    The  men  of  each  legion 
bad  their  shields  painted  of  a  ditfer- 
ent  cdoor,  and  charged  witii  di«tinc* 
tive  symbols*  as  is  exhibited  by  the 
illustration  representing  three  icuta, 
as  they  stand  upon  the  ground  in  the 
column  of  Trajan,  distinguished  seve- 
rally by  the  image  of  a  thunderbolt, 
of  a  wreath,  and  the  ssme  bolt  with  a 
pair  of  wings.    Liv.  i.  43.  viii.  8. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  77.  Vir;-.  Mu.  viii. 
662.  Veg.  MiL  iL  18.  Poiyb.  ii.  80. 
3.  vi.  23  2 

SCYPH'ilS  {vKCipoi),  A  cup  for 
drinking  wine  oat  of,  Terj  commonly 
used  at  convivial  parties.  (Hor.  Oi 
i.  27.  1.  Id.  Epod.  ix.  33.)  It  was 
sometimes  of  beech  wood  (Tibnll.  i. 
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10.  8.)»  or  of  j-ilver  (Varro  ap.  Oell. 
iii.  14.  eaxtheuware,  the 

material  used  for 
the  original  from 
which  the  an- 
nexed example 
is  copied.  The 
figure  conceived 
under  our  term  cup  affords  a  very 
true  and  accurate  notion  of  iu  form, 
which  was  eivenkr  aod  deep,  so  as  to 
ha  adapted  for  holding  a  large  mea- 
snn*  :  whence  It  is  the  vessel  com- 
monly given  to  Hercules  by  the  poets 
and  artists  (Val.  Flacc  ii.  272.  Virg. 
^n,  viil  278.  Serv.  ad,  L);  whereas 
the  eaUx,  ptUerot  and  otheny  whieh 
were  of  a  more  open  and  shallow 
form,  have  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
figure  of  our  saucers. 

SCYT'ALA  or  SCYT'ALE  (cricw- 
nUif).  A  Greek  term  for  a  stick ; 
tlience  a  roller  or  ataff  employed  at 
Sparta  for  tlie  porpose  of  enabling 
the  government  to  communicate  secret 
despatches  to  their  generals,  which 
waii  elfected  in  the  following  manner. 
A  strip  of  leather  was  first  rolled 
alantwtae  npon  a  wooden  cylinder, 
and  npon  this  the  orders  written 
lengthwise  ;  so  that  when  the  leather 
was  unrolled  from  the  cylinder,  it 
contained  only  a  series  of  single  letters 
without  any  consecutive  meaning.  In 
this  state  the  strip  was  trsnsmilM  to 
their  officer,  who  ascertained  the  con- 
tents  by  applying  it  to  another  cylin« 
der  of  precisely  the  «nn)e  dimensions, 
given  to  him  before  he  set  out  lor  the 
campaign.  Nep.  Paua.  3.  AuL  Gell. 
zrii.  9.  S. 

SECES'PITA.  A  sort  of  knife, 
emplnypfl  at  the  sacrifice,  with  a 
8har{>-pointed  iron  Made  and  round 
huudie,  made  of  ivory,  aad  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver.  (Fes- 


tus,  «.  V.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JBn*  iv.  262. 
Suet,  m  26.)  The  example  is 


copied  from  t!u'  Trir/j:  of  an  jmcient 
temple,  still  n,'iii:iiniiii:  in  the  Forum 
at  Home,  on  which  it  appears  amongst 
TarioQS  other  sacrificial  implements. 

SECTILia  See  PATiiiBMTin^  S. 

SECURieULA  (iriXciru5toy>.  K 
minutive  of  Securis  ,•  a  little  axe,  for 
a  child's  toy.  Plaut  Hud,  iv.  4.  ll-t, 
and  woodcut «.  Crspundia. 

2.  (T€\fjrm>f).  A  mortise  or  dove- 
tail  in  carpentry,  prodoeed  by  a  re- 
cessed cutting  in  the  shape  of  a 
hatchet  hetifl.  which  receives  the 
tenon  or  projecting  end  of  a  corre- 
sponding Ibrm,  left  on  another  piece 
of  thnbo*,  so  as  to  bind  the  two  toge- 
ther at  a  given  angle.  l^tmT.  x.  II. 
8.  Id.  iv.  7  4. 

SECn'RlS  (wfXfKvs}.  An  nreor 
hatchet,  employed  as  a  battle-axe 
(Curt  iii  4.)  ;  for  slaughtering  cattle 
al  the  aaeriftce  (Hor.  Cdl  iii  23.  12. 
Or.  THit  IT.  2. 5.)$  eras  a  woodman's 


axe  tor  felling  tmiber  (Ov.  Ffj^f.  iv. 
649.),  &c.  The  example  is  frum  the 
column  of  Tn(|an. 

2.  Securis  daiahnita.  A  hatchet 
with  a  small  cutting  edgi^  tike  that 
of  the  dolabra^ 
projecting  from 
the  hack  part 
of  the  regnlar 
blade,  like  the  annexed  example  from 
the  Vatican  Virgil ;  and  as  contra- 
distinpnished  from  the  bi/n^nis,  which 
has  two  perfect  blades,  and  from  the 
common  hatchet,  also  termed  stxms 
simple*,  becaose  it  has  no  additiop 
beyond  the  aimple  Uade.  Pillad. 
n.  R.  i.  43. 

The  axe  iiist  rtcd  in  the  biindlo 
of  rods  ijasces)  carried  by  the  Koman 


licton»  and  with  which  a  criminal 
was  bdicaded  alter  he  had  been 
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beaten  vith  the  rods.    (Cic.  Pis.  34.  I 
Liv.  ii.  5.)    The  illustration  exhibits 
the  axe  and  rods  bound  up  together, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief  in  the  Mattel 
palace,  at  Rome. 

4.  The  lanated  member  on  the 
back  part  of  the  vine-dresser's  prun- 
ing-bill,  which  is  clearly  detailed  in 
the  annexed  illostration,  representing 


a  design  of  that  inatntment,  from  a 
very  ancient  MS.  of  ColomeUa.  Cola- 

mell.  iv.  25.  1. 

f).  A  pick  axe^  of  similar  form,  use, 
and  character  to  the  same  instrument 


in  our  own  day ;  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  sepulchral 
bna-relief.  Stat.  Sjflv.  iL  8.  87. 
SBCUTCyRES.   Pwniera;  the 

name  giyen  to  a  particular  class  of 
gladiators,  who  were  trained  to  com- 
bat with  the  Rvtinrii  (Juv.  viii.  210. 
Suet.  Cai  ao.  Isidor.  Orig.  xvUL  55.), 

Maying  the  name  from  the  manner 


in  which  they  panned  roond  the 
arena  an  adTonary,  who  had  made  an 
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unsuccessful  cast  w  ith  his  net,  and  w  ho, 
in  consequence  of  being  unprotected 
with  defensive  armour,  was  compelled 
to  immfdk***  flight  nntil  he  eoold 
aooceed  in  gathering  up  his  net  for 
another  throw.  Tlie  arms  of  the 
secufor  were  a  sword  and  shield 
(Xipliil.  Ixxii.  19.),  precisely  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  illustration,  from  an 
aneient  mosaie  in  which  seTeral  dif- 
ferent cltimifti  oi  gladiators  are  re* 
presented.  The  retiarius^  who  is  on 
the  ground,  and  in  a  simple  tunic,  as 
described  by  Suetonius  (/.  c.  rctiuni 
tiaiicati)t  has  thrown  bis  net  over  the 
teemtoTf  bat  withoot  entangling  him 
soffieiently  in  its  toils  to  hamper  the 
pursuit,  or  prerent  himself  from  being 
overtaken. 

SEDE'CULA  (SupplffKos).  A 
uUee;  a  low  seat  or  stool;  see  the 
illostration  a  Sui^  1,  of  which  it  is 
only  a  diminutive  form.  Cie.  AtL  it. 
10.  Pollux,  X.  47. 

SE'DES  (?3po).  A  seat;  in  the 
same  general  sense  as  our  own  term, 
and  thus  including  all  the  particular 
lunds  which  are  ennmerated  in  the 
Classed  Index. 

SEDI'LE.  Any  seat  or  thincr  to 
sit  upon  ;  used  in  the  singular  with 
same  general  meaning  as  Skdes  ;  but 
the  plural  Skdilia  is  commonly  used 
to  designate  a  row  <ifmUB,  saeh  as 
were  permanently  coostracted  of  stone 
or  marble  in  the  theatres,  &c.  (Plin. 
Ep.  V.  6.  Hor.  Ep.  iv.  15.  Gradub 
3),  or  of  wood  put  up  for  temporary 
accommodation  in  public  places,  at 
shows  and  ceremonies  (miet  Amg, 
48.) ;  or  on  which  the  rowers  sat  on 
boaid  ship.   Virg.  ^n.  y.  837.  Rb- 

BfEX. 

SEGES'TRE  or  -ESTRIUM(<rr^- 
ycurrpow).  Any  covering  or  wrapper, 
made  of  straw'malting  (Varro,  L,  L, 

v.  166.),  or  fur  skins  (Pestos,  «.t\), 
and  employed  very  generally  for 
packing  goods  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  23. ), 
as  a  coverlet  for  beds,  or  wrapper  for 
persons  exposed  to  the  weather.  Saet. 
Aug.  88. 

SEGMENTA'TUS.  Ornamented 
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with  segntenta.  Jav.  vi.  89.  Isidor. 
()ri(f.  xix.  '22.  18. 

SEGMEN  TL  >L  An  ornament 
tttaehed  to  the  diCMM  of  females 
(VaL  Max.  2.  1.  Or.  A.  Am.  iil 
169.  Jut.  ii.  124.): 
consisting  of  one  or 
more  strips  of  gold 
tissue,  or  some  other 
richly  oolooied  ma- 
terial, lewed  on  to 
the  ikiita  of  the 
drapery  in  parallel 
lines,  one  above  the 
other,  like  tucks 
(laidor.  Orig,  six. 
SS.  18.),  at  shown 
by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, representing 
one  of  the  figures  in  the  celebrated 
Roman  fresco  of  the  Vatican,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Aldobrandini 
marriage.  This  interpretation  is 
fhrther  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 
Pliny  (/f.  A",  vi.  39.),  in  which  the 
word  sc^menturn  means  a  division 
formed  by  parallel  circles  —  seg- 
memia  numii,  qua  mmbi  eimiiM  ap- 
peOavere,  GrtBci  parattdoB, 

SE'JUCIS.  A  chariot  drawn  h^ 
six  horses  yoked  abreast.  Lit.  zxxriii. 
35. 

SELIQUAS'TRUM.  An  old- 
ftshioned  or  antiquated  kind  of  seat 
(Festos,  9.  v.),  hnt  of  what  inrseise 

character  is  not  ascertained.  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  128.    Ujgin.  AUnm.  iL  10. 

iii.  9. 

SELLA  (8(^s).  A  low  seat  of 
the  ebaineteristie  kind  whieh  we  mi- 


in  opposition  to  chair  {cathedra^ ; 
that  is,  without  back  or  arms,  such  as 
was  commonly  need  by  feninlen  (de. 
Dm.  1.  46.)  and  artians  (Id.  CbL  It. 

8.)  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations 

The  illustration  represents  Penelope 
in  a  Pompeian  painting  ;  and  compare 
the  wood-cuts  «.  CALCi:oLAaiU8,  Cai^ 

CULATOB. 

A  cumh  mat;  that  Is,  n  stool  with 
bent  legs,  made  to  open  and  shut  like 


derstand  by  our  terms  Hooi  or  §ttde, 


our  Cfimp-stooU,  for  the  convenience 
of  being  transported  with  its  owner 
whereTer  he  went  The  example 
ejdiilnts  an  original  of  bronze,  dis> 
oorered  at  Pompeii.  The  left-hand 
figure  shows  one  side  of  the  frame,  as 
it  would  stand  when  opened  out  to 
receive  the  seat,  which  htted  into  the 
incavations  observable  at  the  top; 
the  right-hand  one  shows  it  when  it 
is  shut  up  and  the  foar  legs  brought 
close  together.  Seats  of  this  kind 
were  introduced  from  Etruria,  and 
were  originally  used  exclusively  by 
the  kings  at  Rome,  hot  were  snbse- 
quently  granted  u  a  privilege  to  die 
consuls,  prsctors,  and  curule  a^diles  of 
the  ri'public.  In  early  times  they  were 
inlaid  or  enibosM'd  with  ivory  carv- 
ing, but  subsequently  enriched  with 
ornaments  in  g^d.  IdT.  1.  8.  iz.  46. 
Snet  Aua,  48.  Or.  Pomt  W.  9.  97. 

3.  Sella  castrentit.  A  camp-stool 
(Suet,  Galb.  18.);  made  to  open  and 
shut  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
i  preceding  example,  but  probably 
formed  in  a  macn  simpler  manner, 
without  any  adventitioos  ornaments, 
and  with  straight  legs  instead  of  the 
bent  ones,  which  constituted  the  es- 
sential and  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  sella  cumlis.  The  illustration  is 
from  a  bas-relief,  which  originally 
decorsted  the  triumphal  aroh  of  Tra- 
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jan,  and  rrprefents  the  emperor  in 
the  act  of  addressing  his  troops  flrom 


a  eamp-tlool  of  the  precise  character 
deseribed. 

4.  Sella  balnearis.  A  baA*§eaif 
in  which  the  hather  sat  to  have  warm 
water  poured  over 
him,  and  to  be 
•teamed  hj  Ta- 
ponr  whilst  he 
remained  in  it, 
closely  enveloped 
In  wrappers. 
Every  bathing 
estabiUhmenl  was  ftimished  with  a 
sidBcieiit  number  of  these  conve- 
niences; the  Thenn»  of  Antoninns 
alone  contained  as  many  as  1 600,  all 
made  of  marble,  one  of  which,  from 
the  original,  is  exhibited  by  the  illus- 
tration. It  has  a  Tery  low  eiienlar 
margin  immd  the  hade,  a  ilat  seat, 
hollow  nndemeath,  bnt  perforated  by 
a  horse-shoe  aperture  in  front  (whence 
it  is  also  tenned  sella  pertusa.  Cato, 
Jl,Ji.  157.  U.),  which  served  to 
carry  off  the  water  thrown  over  the 
person  occupying  it,  or  to  transmit 
the  steam  if  it  was  used  for  a  vapour 
bath.  Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2.  Cassiodor. 
Var.  Ep.  39.  Paul.  Dig.  iii.  7. 

5.  Sella  pertusa,  Same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

6.  Sella  famiUariea.    A  rngki-tlooL 

Varro,  /?.  7?.  i.  18. 4.  Scrib.  Comp.  193. 

7.  Sella  itmanria.  A  barber's  chair ; 
which  was  low,  and  had  a  narrow  rest 
for  the  back,  like  the  example  last  in- 
serted, and  sopports  for  the  arms,  not 


lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  but 
sloping  downwards  from  the  front. 
A  seat  of  this  construction  was  re- 
commended to  paralytic  patients  by 
the  Roman  phprsician^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assistance  it  afforded  in 
raising  the  body  fVom  a  sitting  pos* 
ture.    Ccrl.  Aurel.  Tard.  ii.  1. 

8.  Sella  gcstatoria,  fcrtoria,  and 
porioria  (5i(ppo5  Kardareyos,  <popuov 
mrdortyoy).  A  ssdm  ekoir;  in 
which  the  inmate  was  transported  in 
a  sitting,  instead  of  reeombent  po- 
sition, as  was  the  case  in  a  iectica, 
(Suet  Claud.  25.  Nero,  26.  Vit, 
16.)  It  was  generally  covered  with 
a  roof  (Tac  Ann,  zt.  57.),  and  dosed 
at  the  sides  (Jut.  i.  184.  >,  though 
not  always  (8iiet  Aug,  53.);  and  was 
more  especially  used  for  females, 
whence  it  is  also  designated  sella 
muliebris  (Suet  Otho,  6.).  No  repre- 
sentation of  this  cottTeyance  has  been 
discovered,  but  its  character  may  be 
readily  imagined  from  the  abore  de- 
tails. 

9.  Sella  bajnlatona.  A  saddle  for 
beasts  of  burden,  made  upon  a  wooden 
fWone  eorered  with 
leather,  and  of  a 
considerable  sise, 
adapted  for  receiv- 
ing the  packages  to 
be  loaded  upon  it 
(GoL  AnreL  Aent 
i.  11.  Veg.  Vet* 
iiL  59.  2.)  The  example  is  from  a 
painting  of  Herculanenm,  representing 
a  scene  in  the  market-place  of  that  city. 

10.  Sella  equestris,  A  riding-saddle 

(Veg.  Fet  6.  4.  Cod.  llieodos. 
8.  5.  47.x  made  upon  a  tree,  with  a 

high  pommel  (fulcrum,  Sidon.  Ep. 
iii.  10.)  in  front,  and  a  cantle  behind, 
covered  with  Icatlier,  and  stuffed  in- 
side. The  genuine 
Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans either  rode 
upon  the  bare 
back  or  upon  a 
pad  (eph  ippium  ) ; 
but  the  regular  saddle  is  supposed  to 
haye  been  tn?ented  about  the  middle 
4  o 
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of  the  4th  century,  as  an  order  of  the 
Kinperor  Tlieodosius,  in  the  year 
oSJt  forbids  persons  who  rode  post- 
horses  from  using  saddles  of  more 
than  sixty  pounds  weight ;  and  the  ; 
example  introduced  is  desipned  by 
fiinzrot  (Watjev  nnrf  Fahrwerke,  pi. 
80.),  iVom  one  of  tlie  troopers'  saddles  , 
on  the  Theodosian  column.  Cousc- 
quently,  this  sense  of  the  word  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  late  Latinity. 

SELLA'RIA.  A  room  furnished 
with  settles  (scV/t),  as  a  reception 
room.  I'Un.  //.  i\\  xxxiy,  §  24. 
xxxvi.  24.  §  5. 

SELLA'RIS^  80.  €qmut.  A  aaddk- 
Jkrse.  Veg.  Vet  il  28. 84.  Sbixa,  10. 

2.  sc.  (jestah'o.  A  ridinjif  in  a 
sedan  chair,  ('cel.  AureL  lord,  i.  4. 
n.  92.    Skixa,  8. 

SELLISTER'NIUM.  A  religions 
feast  offered  to  the  female  deities 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  2.  Tac  Ann.  xv. 
44.),  of  the  s:iTTt(^  nritnrc  as  the  Lkc- 
TisTKRNiUM  ;  1  ut  witli  this  difference, 
that  their  statues  were  disposed  upon 
settles  (seU(B),  instead  of  couches 
(/wHt),  because  the  ancient  women 
were  not  accustomed  to  recline  at 
table,  like  the  men,  but  sat  tipon  tlie 
edge  of  the  couch,  or  on  a  seat  apart, 
as  explained  by  the  article  and  iiios- 
trations  s.  Accubo. 

SEULULA.  DiminatiTe  of 
SxiXA,  8.  A  small  or  ordinary 
sedan.    Tac.  Htst.  iii.  S'l. 

SELLULA'RII  Oa^ai/oroiX  Ar- 
tisans and  mechanics  who  work  at 
sedentary  occupations,  such  as  shoe> 
makers,  tailors,  &e.  $  so  termed  be* 
cause  they  sat  upon  a  stool  or  settle 
(selh).  Liv.  viii.  20.  Compare  Aul. 
Gell.  iii.  I.  3.  and  wood-cuts  «.  CuLp 

CEOLARIU8  and  C0BONAEIO8. 

SEMBEL'LA.  A  small  piece  of 
Roman  money,  equal  to  half  the 

WteUa^  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
datdrius.  (Varro,  L.  L.  \.  174.)  It 
would  belong  to  the  silver  currency  ; 
but  probably  was  only  u  nominal  di- 
▼ision,  never  actually  coined. 

SEMICINC'T I  DM.  A  eloth  ihst- 
ened  round  the  loins  for  the  same 


objects   and   purposes    as   the  kill 
{cinctus)t  but  of  smaller  diuieusions, 
or,  as  the  name  implies,  not  exceeding 
half  the  width  of  that  ^ 
object    (Isidor.  Orig. 
xix.  33.  1.  Pet.  Sal.  94.  ^!S<^S 
8.  Mart.  xiv.  l^tl,)    In   \  , — "r"^ 
the  annexed  illustration  \ 
it  is  worn  by  Dtedalos  /j.  ?k 
on  an  en^ved  gem  ;  P^y-m 
and  a  similar  article  is  \j>  J0\ 
frequently    met    with  £^S) 
in  sculpture  and  paint-  7  /  \  j 
ing    on    persons    en-   \  /  v  I 
gaged  in  active  occupa-    jJl  Xis^ 
tions. 

SEMIMIT'RA  (Ulp.  Dig.  34.  2. 

26.).  A  half  mitra ;  same  as  Mi- 
TELLA  where  an  illustration  is  given. 

SEMIOli  OLUS  (fitu6eoXos).  A 
half  obol;  a  small  pieoie  of  the  Greek 
silver  coinage,  of  which  there  were 
two  standards,  the  Attic,  worth  about 
3 -2. 5  farthings,  and  the  iT^ginet.«in, 
worth  0*583  farthings.  Faon.  De 
Pund.  8. 

SEMIPHALA'RICA  or  8EBU- 
FAL AFRICA.   (AuL  GelL  x.  25.) 

A  Falarica  of  half  the  ordinary  size. 

SEMISPATH'A.  (Veg.  Md.  ii. 
15. )  A  S  PATH  A  of  half  the  usual  sixe. 

SEMIS  SIS.  Half  an  As  ;  a  cop. 
per  eoin  weighing  six  ounces  (luicitf), 
stamped  with  the  letter  8  to  denote 


the  value,  and  the  head  of  Jo|Mter, 

Juno,  Pallas,  &c.,  with  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  (ui  the  reverse,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  an  origiual, 
drawn  one  Quarter  of  the  actual  size. 

SE'BflTA.  Any  narrow  pathway 
(Varro,  X.  Z.  v.  3.').);  as  A  fiHjt-paUk 
in  the  countrj'  (Liv.  xliv.  43.  Suet. 
Nero,  48. ;  nr  a  narrow  lane  in  a 
town,  as  opposed  to  rio,  a  broad 
street.  (Cic.  Agr.  iL  35.  Mart.  vLi. 
61.)  Hence  the  term  is  used  specially 
in  the  same  sense  as  Cbbpidov  the 
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trottoir  for  foot  passengers  on  either 
side  of  the  carriage  road  {agyer). 
Plaat.  Trin,  iL  4.  80.  Id.  Cure,  ii. 
3*  8. 

SEMUN'CIA.  A  half  onnoe 
weight  (Lit.  zxxit.  1.)}  ahalfounee 

measure  (Columell.  xiL  21.  %,)%  and 
a  amall  piece  of  money  containing 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  Ag. 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  171. 

2.  The  aemimcia  is  also  enuiiented 
by  Cato  (12.  i7.  x.  and  xl)  in  a  lift 
of  funning  implements  and  stock, 
but  without  any  context  to  suggest  a 
notion  of  the  object  intended.  Some 
commentators  suppose  it  to  be  a 
small  pair  of  panniers  of  half  the 
nsoal  nse^ 

SENA'CULUM.  A  place  in 
which  the  senate  used  to  meet. 
Three  of  these  are  recorded  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  —  one  on  a  site  between 
the  Capitol  and  Forum,  where  the 
temple  of  Conoord  was  afterwards 
bnilt ;  a  second  at  the  Porta  Capena ; 
and  a  third  near  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  156.  Festus, «.  v,  Val. 
Max.  ii.  2.  6. 

8E  NIO.  The  six-point  on  the 
dice;  whence  this  name  was  given  to 
the  throw  when  all  sixes  were  turned 
op,  which  was  considered  a  favour- 
able one,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
Venus.    Suet.  Any.  71.   Pers.  iii.  48. 

SENTI'NA  (ii^Aoi).  The  hold 
or  lowest  part  in  the  interior  of  a 
ship,  where  the  bilge  water  settles 
(Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.)  ;  and  the  bilge 
water  itself  (Cros.  B.  C.  iii.  28.); 
whence  sentinam  trahere  (Sen.  Ep. 
30.),  to  make  leakage;**  sentinam 
exhavrire  (Cie.  Sen,  6.),  **  to  pump 
out  the  ship  ' 

SENTINA'CITLUM.  A  pump, 
with  which  the  bilge  water  (senlina) 
is  worked  up  from  the  hold  of  a 
"vessel     Paul.  Nol.  Ep.  ru  8. 

SEPLASIA'RITTS.  A  dealer  in 
medicinal  herbs,  and  in  medidnes 
compounded  from  them,  answering 
in  some  respects,  thoiigii  not  exactly, 
to  the  chemist  and  dniijyist  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 


1 

to  determine  the  precise  braach  of 

trade  carried  on  under  this  name  ; 
but  from  the  passages  cited  below,  it 
is  clear  that  the  seplasiarius  sold 
herbs  to  veterinaries  for  the  cure  of 
cattle,  and  also  medicines  ready  made 
up  to  physicianst  like  our  dealer  in 
patent  medicines,  Vt>g.  Vet.  iv.  3. 
6.  Plin.  xxxiv.  11,  Lamprid.  Fluff. 
30.  Beckmann,  History  qf  iRvaitiuns^ 
vol.  i.  p.  328.  Loud. 

SEFTIZCNIUM,  and  SEliP- 
TEMZO'DIUM.   A  particular  kmd 

of  edifice,  of 
great  magni- 
ficence, con- 
sisting of  se- 
ven  storiea  of 
columns,  one 
al'ove  the  ©• 
ther.  support- 
ing seven  dis- 
tinct entabla- 
tnres  or  sones, 
from  which  it 
received  the 
name.  It  does 
not  appear  for 
what  particular 
purpose  these  strudnres  were  de- 
signed; but  two  such  are  specially 
recorded  in  the  city  of  Rome,  one  in 
the  Xllth  Region,  which  existed  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Emperor  Titus 
(SueL  Tit  2.  Ammian.  xv.  6.  3.), 
and  the  other  in  the  Xth  Region, 
under  the  Palatine  hill,  and  near  to 
the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  built 
by  Septiiiiiiis  Severus.  (Spart.  Sev. 
19.)  Three  stories  of  this  last  struc- 
ture remained  standing  during  the 
pontificate  cMT  Siztns  V.,  but  were 
taken  down  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  columns  in  building 
the  Vatican.  These  are  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  an  en- 
graving of  tlie  16th  century  (Ga- 
mncei.  AnOehiiii  di  Bama)*,  and 
though  they  form  bat  a  small  portion 
of  the  original  stnicture  in  its  entirety, 
vet  that  is  suthcient  to  ct>nvev  an  accu- 
rate  nation  of  the  general  plan  upon 
which  such  monuments  were  designed. 
4o  8 
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SEPTUM,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  applied  to  any  enclosure  surrounded 
by  barriers,  walls,  palings,  hedges,  j 
&c. ;  such  as  a  sheep-fold,  homestead  I 
for  cattle,  den  for  wild  beasts,  and 
the  like  (Cic.  Virg.  Varro) ;  but  in 
the  plural  the  name  of  Septa  was 
specially  used  to  designate  a  number 
of  enclosures  in  the  Campus  Martins 
within  which  the  tribes  or  centuries  J 
were  collected  at  the  Roman  Comitia, 
before  they  proceeded  to  vote  (Ov. 
Fast  i.  53.  Lucan.  vii.  306.  Cic.  Alt. 
iv.  16.)  Each  of  these  was  termed  a 
pen  (OviLE,  and  wood-cut  s.  v.),  and 
was  originally  partitioned  off  by 
wooden  railings ;  but  subsequently 
the  whole  site  was  furnished  with 
marble  fittings,  and  surrounded  by 
colonnades  as  well  as  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  B.  Cms.  ad 
Suet.  Au(f.  43. 

SEPfUN'X.  Seven -twelfths  of 
any  whole,  as  of  an  As  ;  a  nominal 
piece  of  money,  never  in  actual  coin- 
age.   Varro,  L.  L.  v.  171. 

SEPUL'CRUM.  A  sepulchre;  a 
general  term  for  any  kind  of  tomb  in 
which  the  corpse  was  buried,  or  the 
bones  and  ashes  deposited.  ( Ulp.  Dig. 
11.  7.  2.).  Edifices  of  this  nature 
would  of  course  vary  in  details, 
materials,  and  embellishments,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  taste  of  the  architect  who 


designed  them.  A  single  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  which  the  remains  were 
deposited,  comprised  all  that  was 
essentially    requisite,    and  sufficed 


alone  for  tombe  of  the  ordinary  de- 
scription (see  example.  No.  2.)  ;  but 
those  of  a  more  ostentatious  charac- 
ter had  one  or  two  stories  built  over 
the  burial-room,   containing  apart- 
ments, richly  decorated  with  paint- 
ings and  stucco  work,  which  were 
intended  to  accommodate  the  members 
of  the  family  when  they  went  to  per- 
form religious  rites  or  to  visit  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  relatives, 
but  not  to  receive  cinerary  urns  nor 
coffins  ;  for  these  were  deposited  only 
in  the  sepulchral  chamber,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  in  general  stu- 
diously concealed,  in  order  to  secure 
its  contents  from  violation.  All  these 
particulars  are  elucidated  by  the  an- 
nexed  illustration,   representing  in 
half  section  and  elevation  an  ancient 
sepulchre  of  three  stories,  on  the  Via 
Asinaria,  near  Rome,  the  identical 
one  in  which  the  celebrated  liarbe- 
rini  or  Portland  Vase,  now  preserved 
in  the   British   Museum,  was  dis- 
covered.   The  lowest  compartment 
is  the  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which 
the  vase  was  deposited. 

2.  Sepulcrum  famUiare.  A  family 
sepulchre ;  that  is,  which  was  con- 
structed by  an  individual  for  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family 
and  household,  including  also  the 
freed  men  and  women.  (Ulp.  Dig. 
11.  7.  5.)    A  sepulchre  of  this  de- 


scription is  recognised  by  the  diffe- 
rent deiwsits  contained  in  it,  as  well 
as  by  inscriptions  like  the  following  : 

Sim  •  ET  •  CONJDGI  •  ET  •  LIBERIB  • 
£t  '  LIBERTI8  '  LJBERTADU8QUE  * 
PoUTERISQUE  •  EORUM  '  FECIT  . 
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an«l  is  shown  by  thedesii]:n  on  the  last 
column,  from  an  interior  in  the 
street  of  the  tombs  at  Pompeii. 

3.  Stmdenan  eoHunaw,  A  mmmoii 
Mpuichre;  that  is>  which  received  the 
remains  of  many  different  indiyidnaU 
belonging  to  the  same  or  to  many 
different  families.  (Cic.  Off.  i.  17. 
AusoD.  Epitaph,  xxxvii.  1.  inscri^t.) 
It  oonsifted  of  a  ehamher  divided  mto 
nimieroiis  niwa  of  niehca  (eolm^arui), 

li-- 


sometimes  to  the  amount  of  seyeral 
hundreds,  and  all  regularly  numbered, 
in  each  of  which  a  pair  of  cinerary 
jars  (oU<£)  could  be  deposited;  and 
it  was  the  common  practice  for 
the  penoa  to  whom  the  lepDlehre 
belonged,  to  give,  sell,  or  beqaeatb 
by  will  the  right  of  possession  in 
so  many  niches,  set  out  by  number 
in  the  document  ( luscript.  ap. 
Fabrctt.  IG.  71.)  The  illustration  re- 
preaents  the  interior  of  a  sepulchre 
of  this  kind,  which  was  disootered 
near  the  Porta  Pia  at  Home. 

SEPULTU'RA.  A  burying  or 
sepulture ;  properly  meaning  the  dis- 
posal of  the  body  or  ashes  in  a  tomb 
{septdcrymy,  at  eontradistingoished 
ft'om  humatiof  interment  in  a  grave. 
Plin.  //.  iV.  vii.  55.   Cic.  Ley.  ii.  22. 

SER'A.  A  padlock;  that  is,  a 
lock  constructed  to  hang  upon  a 
staple,  or  from  the  link  of  a  chain,  so 
as  to  make  a  ihitening  upon  the  same 
principle  as  it  connnonly  adopted  at 
the  present  day.  That  the  sera  was 
not  a  permanent  fixture,  but  loose 
and  removeable.  like  a  modern  pad- 
lock, is  clear  froui  many  passages,  iu 


which  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  put 
on  "  {apposita.  Tibull.  i.  8.  76.  Ov. 
Fast  I  266.)  or  "  taken  off"  {dtmta. 
Or.  FatL  i  280.;  remoto,  Varro»  jL 
▼ii  108.  Non. »,  Reaenure,  |^  41,),  or 
fidlinf  down  from  its  holding  (tcro 
sua  ftpojite  (h'lapsa  cccUUty  remissfpque 
subtio  fores.  Pet.  Sat.  xvi.  2.);  and 
that  it  was  employed  with  a  chain 
(fioiena)  is  expressly  mentioned  hf 
Properdus  (It.  1 1.  26.).  When  vied 
for  fastening  doors,  it  was  linked  on 
to  a  staple,  or  some  sticb  contrivance, 
inserted  in  the  door-post  ( />»o,s/».v), 
whence  the  expression,  inserta  posti 
sera  (Or.  Am,  ii  1.  28.),  indicatea 
the  door  heing  locked ;  ecotte  jnmIs 
jcnnn  (lb.  i.  8.  2.X  on  the  contrary, 


describes  the  process  of  opening  it 

The  illustration  represents  a  movable 
iron  lock  of  the  character  described, 
which  Mas  found,  with  the  key  be- 
longing to  it,  in  a  tomb  at  Rome  ; 
and  the  barrel  of  another  specimen, 
exactly  similar  in  form,  is  now  pre- 
served, with  its  key  rusted  in  it, 
amongst  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the 
Hritish  Museum.  The  circular  plate 
on  the  left  shows  the  cap  of  the 
barrel,  vemored  from  its  place  Ibr 
illustration,  with  its  keyhide  and  the 
orifice  through  which  a  return  of  the 
liuk-rtKl,  now  broken  off,  but  origi- 
nally bent  like  the  rigiit-hand  side, 
would  enter  when  the  lock  was 
dosed.  The  example  in  the  British 
Museom  has  loit  this  a^ionet  alto- 
gether. 

SE'RIA.  An  earthenware  vessel 
chietly  employed  for  holding  wine 
and  oil  (ColumelL  xii.  18.  5.  Varro, 
R,  R,  iii  2.  8.),  though  also  pot  to 
other  uses,  as  a  jar  for  potted  meats 
(Columell.  xii.  55.  4.  Plant.  Capt.  iv. 
4.  9.),  burying  money  (Pers.  ii.  11.), 
ivc.  We  have  no  passages  Mhich 
detail  the  exact  form  of  the  vem-l  iu 
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question,  excepting  tliat  it  hn  l  n  full 
body,  Icrmiimted  b^  a  narrow  throat 
(JatLCf  ColumeU.  xii.  55. 
4. ),  and  that  it  was  smaller 
tfaui  the  daiiMm,  bat  larger 
than  the  amphora.  (Id.  f 
xii.  2a.  1.)  The  annexed  ' 
figure  is  copied  from  an  ' 
origiual  iu  earthenware,  \ 
disooTered,amoiigstiDany 
others  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  in  a  wine  eellar 
under  the  walls  of  ilonie,  of  which  a 
plan  and  description  are  jjiven  at  p. 
141.  «.  Cejlla,  2.  ;  and  a&  it  bears  a 
distiiict  outline  from  the  well-ascer- 
tained forms  of  the  doHwrn  and  am- 
phoray  whilst  possessing  the  properties 
above  mentioned,  it  is  here  intro- 
duced as  a  probable  example  of  the 
model  known  by  the  name  of  Seria ; 
the  more  ao  as  the  localitv  where  it 
was  foond  lUly  testifies  its  quality 
and  use. 

SF/RIOLA.  (Pers.  iv.  2y.  Pal- 
lad.  IV.  10.  9.)  Diminutive  of  Seria. 

SERPERAS'TRUM.  A  sort  of 
splint  or  other  contrivance  Ihstened 
to  the  knees  of  infants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping'  their  leg^s  straight, 
and  counteracting  any  tendency  to 
distortion  (Varro,  L,  L,  ix.  11.); 
whence  Cicero  gives  the  name  allu- 
siTelj  to  the  dBceia  of  his  cohort 
(AtL  vii.  3.),  hecanse  it  was  their 
duty  to  keep  the  army  in  order. 

SER'RA  (vpiup).  A  saw;  an 
iron  toothed  instrument  for  cutting 
wood.  (Vitruv.  L  5^  7.  Virg.  Geory. 
I  148.  Senee.  Ep.  90.)  Tlie  saws 
of  the  ancients  were  made  in  the 


satPy  of  the  kind  used  by  sawyers  for 
cutting  timber  into  plauks ;  the  biade 
(lamina)  is  copied  in  detail  from  a 
sepnlehial  has-relief ;  and  the  frame 
has  been  added  through  the  rings  at 
each  of  its  extremities,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  similar  instnnneni 
roughly  delineated  on  an  Ktniscan 
▼ase. 

2.  A  saw  for  cutting  stones  made 
of  iron,  but  withoot  teeth,  like  thooe 

still  used  by  our  stone«iin';'»n8 ;  the 
place  of  teeth  beinp^  supplied  T»y 
emery  or  very  line  sand,  by  means  of 
which  even  the  hardest  marbles,  &ueh 
as  porphyry  or  granite,  can  be  cqI 
into  slabs.    Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  9, 

SKini  A'ClM.    See  Sarracdm. 

SEKJl  A'RIUS.  A  mw-maker 
(Senec.  J:.p.  56.  not  a  sawyer 
Iprista);  the  terminatioo  in  oriiu, 
according  to  the  osoal  analogy,  de* 
scribing  the  person  who  makes,  not 
the  one  who  uses,  the  object  to  which 
it  is  added,  like  caJctoluriiLs^  corih- 
nariiuij  rcattaniuif  aeUartmtj  aud  many 
Others  ennmented  in  the  Classed  In- 
dex of  trades.  Thna  Senccm  {Le.) 
complains  of  the  noise  inflicted  by 
snrh  tradesmen  on  their  neighbours ; 
which  would  scarcely  be  reasonable 
if  the  mere  sawing  of  timber  were 
the  nusance  oljeeied  to;  but  the 
disagreeable  sounds  produced  by  con- 
stantly filing  up  the  teeth  of  this  in- 
strument {stridor  $err(P  turn,  cum  ami- 
tur.  Cic  Tvuc.  V.  40.),  will  be  readiiy 
admitted  to  be  an  Lutulerable  in- 
fliction. 

SERR'ULA  iwpdmw).  Dirainii. 
tiTC  of  Serba,   a  umaU  mw  t  soch 

as  employed  by  carpen- 
ters  (wood-cut  .v.  Fabri-  OJT 
ca),  surgeons  (Celsus,  ii- 


» 


same  manner,  and  possessed  the  same 
variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  for  which 
they  were  applied,  as  those  now  in 
use.  The  esample  represents  ayhisie* 


TIL  33.x 
(ColnmelL  Ar6,  vi.  4.),  &e.  The 

illustration  repreecDtS  an  implement 
of  this  description,  from  a  fsepulchnU 
bas-relief,  of  the  class  now  called 
bow-saws  by  our  mechanics. 

2.  Semm  mamlnriata,  A  small 
saw,  haying  the  blade  fosteoed  into 
a  short  handle  (siaiiii6riMM)  at  one 
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end,  instoad  of  being  set  in  a  frame, 
like  the  last  two  sperinions.  (Pallad. 
i.  43.  2.)    The  example  is  from  a 


marMe  has-rclii  f,  M'here  it  appears  in 
the  hands  of  Ihudalus. 

SEIl'TA,  plural ;  ((rr*/i^To).  A 
futuxm^  or  long  wreath  of  many 
flowers  sewed  to« 
gether,  and  em- 
ployed chii'fly  in 
decoratin;:^  altars, 
temples,  or  the 
doorwajPi  of  pti- 
▼ate  houses  upon 
oecasiona  of  Umw* 
ity ;  whereas  the 
coTidla  aii<l  cororue 
were  more  parti- 
enlariy  intended 
to  be  worn  as  or- 
naments for  the 
person ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.  (Plant.  As.  iv.  1. 
58.  Virg.  ^n,  1.  421.  Cic.  Tmc.  iii. 
18.)  llie  illostiadon  eiMbitt  a  fiM- 
toon  of  the  kind  described,  whieh  is 
earried  hf  a  yoting  woman  in  a  baa- 
relief,  representing  a  marriayre  fes- 
tivity, to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
bridal  mansion  ;  and  the  last  illus- 
tfation  a.  Infulatcb,  p.  I31.,  shows 
the  manner  of  suspending  it  over  the 
doorway  of  a  house  or  temple. 

SESTER'TUIS.  A  Roman  coin, 
worth  two  <i.v,sY.s  and  a  half,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  denariua^  and  equal  in  value 
to  a  fraction  more  than  two  pence 
of  oor  money.  It  .  ^  ^  ^. 
belonged  origi- 

nally  to  the  sil-  '^^-^^  ^"^  ^- 
ver  coinage ; 
but  subsequent- 
ly was  msde  of  the  metal  called  men- 
cAdbAaun,  a  very  fine  quality  of  brass. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XExiv.  2.)  The  ex- 
ample is  from  an  original  of  silver, 
and  of  the  actual  size  ;  but  speci- 
mens in  the  latter  metal  are  much 
larger. 

8EX'TAN&  A  copper  coin  of 


Roman  currency,  \vcl<;hing  twoounces 
[iinci(f),  and  equal  in  value  to  the 
sixth  part  of  an  As.  (Varro,  L.L.  \, 
171.)  It  bore  the  impress 
of  a  eadmenu  and  a  ttrigilh^ 
with  two  balls  to  denote  its 
value,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  specimen,  from  an 
original,  drawn  of  one-third  tiie  ac- 
tual size. 

SEXTA'RIUa  A  Roman  mea- 
sure both  for  liquids  and  dry  things; 

containing  a  sixth  part  of  the  nmqius^ 
and  the  tourih  part  of  the  m<Hlius. 
Rhemn.  Eann.  Dt  Pond.  71.  11  or.  >{uL 
i.  1.  74.  ColumeU.  iL9.  Plin. //.iV. 
xviiL  35. 

SEX  TULA.  The  smaUcit  de- 
nomination in  Roman  money,  con- 
taining the  sixth  part  of  an  uucid  or 
ounce.  Varro,  L.L.  v.  171.  Khemu. 
Fann.  De  Pond.  23. 

SIB'tNAorSIFTNACtraMm).  A 
particular  kind  of  hunting-spear 
(vennhiilum),  but  of  ^^bic}l  the  peculiar 
properties  are  unknown.  (Tertull. 
adv.  Marc.  i.  1.  Hesych.  «.».)  It 
was,  however,  used  as  a  boar  ^mr, 
(Athen.  iL  5.)  Compare  the  illas- 
trations  s.  Venatio  and  Venatob. 

SrCA.  A  sort  of  knife  or  dagger 
■with  a  sliarp  point  and  curved  blade 
(Gk>ss.  Phiiox.  il<f>os  €>iica/iir«j),  like 
a  wUd  boar's  tusk  (Plin.  17.  N.  XTiil. 

1.  apndSmlitfaisieaaesiaeifirftOt  which 
rendered  it  particnUurly  efllcacions  for 
stabbing  and  ripping  np.  It  was  the 
national  weapon  of  the  Thracians 
(Val.  Max.  iii. 

2.  12.);  and 
was  conse- 
quently em- 
ployed by  the 
gladiators,  w  ho  took  their  name  and 
accoutrements  from  that  people  (Suet. 
Cal.  32.  Mart  iii  16.  and  next 
wood-cat)  But  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  only  regarded  as  the 
weapon  of  a  ruffian  and  assassin 
(Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Quint.  Did.  321. 
Isidor.  Oruj.  xviii.  6.  8.),  like  the 
knife  of  the  lowest  Italian  popu- 
lation, which  is  formed  and  naed 
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in  a  similar  wny,  to  stab  at  the  abdo- 
men, and  rip  upwards.  The  example 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  barbariau  on  the 
column  of  AntODinos. 

SICA'RIUS.  In  A  general  sense, 
one  who  makes  use  of  the  curved 
knife  or  dagger  termed  sica  ;  but  as 
that  weajwu  amongst  the  Romans 
was  chiefly  employed  for  ruttianly 
purposes,  the  word  sicariut  was  com- 
monly nsed  to  designate  a  bandit^ 
or  assassin  (Cie.  Rote*  Am, 
36.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  oven  wiUiont 
reference  to  the  instrument  by  which 
the  murder  was  accomplished.  Quint. 
X.  1.  12. 

i.  A  gladiator  (Cie.  lUm.  Awl  3. 
ncarioi  atqtie  ^aaiatom)  belonging 

to  the  class 
called  Thra- 
cians,  who  were 
armed  with  the 
tiea^  a  nation- 
al weapon  in 
Thrace,  instead 
of  the  sword 
{(lladius),  as  ex- 
hibited by  the 
annexed  figure 
of  a  Thracian 
gladiator,  from  the  device  on  a  tern- 
cotta  lamp. 

S  I C  1  L I C  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
SictLis ;  the  reading  of  some  editions 
of  Plant.  RwL  W.  4.  184.,  bat  of 
which  the  correctness  isTerj  donbtftiL 

SICI'LIS.      A  spear-head,  cha- 
racterised by  the  broadness  of  its 
point  (Ennius  and  Festus,  s.  v.), 
and  a  partial  resemblance  to  /N 
the  outline  of  the  Caspian  sea  / 1  \ 
(Plin.  H.N.  ll    15.);   both  44^ 
which  properties  are  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  annexed  figure, 
from  an  original  spear- head  found 
at  Pompeii,  to  admit  of  its  being 
prodnoed  as  a  probable  example  of 
the  form  in  question.   A  spear-liead 
of  exactly  the  same  shape  OOCOIt 
twice  on  the  column  of  Trajan. 
,   SICINNIS'TA  ((TiKivviaTT^O.  One 
dances  the  ncimiium,  a  dance  of 

mn,  IntMidMed  la  ttA 


Satyric  drama  (Schol.  Vet.  ad  Aria- 
toph.  Nub,  540.),  in  which  the  per- 


formers accompanied  themselves  by 
their  own  mnsio  and  singing  (AnL 

Gell.  XX.  3.),  as  in  the  annexed  illus* 
tration,  from  a  fictile  vase  of  Italo- 
j  Greek  workmanship,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  atlord  a  representation  of 
the  dance  in  question.  In  the  origi- 
nal the  open  month  and  expression  of 
the  female  figore,  both  of  which  are 
lost  in  our  wood-cut  from  the  minute 
scale  of  the  drawing,  clearly  indicate 
that  she  is  singing.  The  very  pecu- 
liar poses  and  gestures  of  the  per- 
formers arti  moreover,  worthj  of 
attention,  because  they  express  the 
exact  attitudes  and  steps  of  the  mo- 
dern Neapolitan  tarantella^  'vh\ch  may 
be  consequently  regarded  as  a  relic 
of  this  old  classic  dance. 

SICINN'IUM(<rlinmt>  TheS^ 
einnis ;  a  Greek  Satyric  dance^  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  pro> 
ceding  article.    Gell.  xx.  3. 

S I G I L  L  A' T  U  S.  Ornamented 
with  small  figures  in  relief  (sigiUa) ; 
like  the  embossed  ornaments  on  a 
vase  (Cie.  Ferr.  ii.  4.  14.),  or  carved 
devices  on  a  well  eom.   Id.  AtL  i. 

10.    PrTEAL,  1. 

S I G  1 L'  L  U  M.  A  small  statue, 
figure,  or  image  (Ov.  A,  Am.  i.  407.) ; 
embossed  or  affixed  to  rases  of  gold 
and  sihrer  (Cie.  Verr.  ii.  4.  22.) ;  cast 
in  terra- cotta  moulds  for  architectural 
decorations  (Plin.  //.  A",  xxxvi.  59.), 
formed  by  the  impressions  of  a  signet 
ring  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  26.)  ;  or  worked 
in  embroidery.  Or.  Jfet  86. 
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SIC  MA.  A.  semicircular  dining- 
coucA  ^1  art.  xiv.  87.  Apul.  Met  v. 
p»  90. 9ugge8tum»eittirotundum)j  adapted 
for  we  widi  a  roond  table  (oroct); 
and  so  named  because  it  resembled 
one  of  the  early  forms  of  the  Greek 
letter  Sigma,  •which  was  written  like 
our  C.  It  was  not  invented  until  the 
suuare  dining-table  {^quadra)  fell  into 
difue,  when  the  inttodnetion  of  the 
cireolar  form  necessitated  a  similar 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  sofa  used 
with  it.  But  it  was  more  convenient 
than  the  old  lectivs  tricliniaris,  because 
it  did  not  like  that  require  the  fixed 
number  of  nhie  gnetts,  hot  eonld  be 
arranged  for  smaller  parties ;  for  six 
(Blart.  ix.  60.X  seven  (Id.  x.  4S. ),  or 
eight  (Laraprid.  EI<iq.  2.').)  ;  and  the 
order  of  precedence  in  the  places 
upon  it  ran  straight  on  in  regular 
snocessioiiy  from  the  highett  to  the 
lowest 

S.  A  circular  seat  round  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hot-water  bath,  on  which 
the  bathers  sat  and  washed  them- 
selves. (Sidon.  £p,  IL  2.)  Also  the 
bathHieU:   Id.  tft. 

SIO'NIFER  i<Tvficuo<p6pos),  An 
ennE^  or  standard-bearer  in  the  Ro- 
man armies  (Cic.  Biv,  -o^ 
i.  35.  Ctes.  B.  G.  ii. 
25.)  ;  a  general  term, 
whieh  wiU  inelnde  all 
tfie  iDdividiial  offieera, 
who  nerertheless  re- 
ceived a  special  title  ^, 
from  the  particular  kind  ^ 
of  ensigu  they  carried, 
anch  as  the  Imayinifer^ 
Draecmariua^  &c.,  whose 
ensigns  were  all  classed 
under  the  name  of  signa 
miJitaria.  The  an- 
nexed example,  from 
Tnjan's  Cohmuit  ez- 
hibita  the  mgttfer  of  a 
cohort,  whose  standard 
is  different  from  either  of  thoee  men- 
tioned. 

SIGNI  NUM  (sc.  opus).  Signine 
work ;  the  name  given  to  a  partknlar 
kind  of  material  employed  for  maUng 


floorings  ;  consisting  of  tiles  broken 
up  into  minute  particles  and  mixed 
with  mortar,  then  beaten  down  into 
a  solid  snbatanee  with  the  rammer. 
It  acquired  the  name  from  the  town 
of  Signia  (now  Segni),  which  was 
famous  for  its  tiles,  and  where  it  was 
first  introduced.  Columell.  i.  fi.  12. 
PUn.  i/.  N,  XXXV.  46.  Yitruv.  viiL 
6.  14, 

SICKNUM  ((n7/icu»ir).  In  a  general 
sense,  any  mark,  sign,  or  signal  by 

which  something  is  known  ;  whence 
the  following  more  special  applica- 
tions have  obtained. 

1.  An  image  or  figure,  whether  of 
metal,  marble,  wrought,  cast,  sculp> 
tured,  or  embroidered  (Cic.  Verr. 

ii.  4.  1.  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  2fi3.  If>.  i. 
G48.  Plin.  Fp.  i.  20.  5.)  ;  but  strictly 
used  to  de&iguate  the  image  of  a  deity 
(PUn.  Ep.  is.  39.),  aa  contradistin- 
guished from  statKa,  an  image  of  men* 
Inscrip.  ap.  Omt  174.  8.  Stcmtm 

MaRTIS  ET  STATUAM  .SIBI  POSLIT, 

2.  The  image  or  device  engraved 
upon  a  seal,  and  the 
signet  or  im|^freision 
made  by  it  (Cie.  Cat 

iii.  5.  Id.  Quint.  6.  Id. 
Att,  ix.  10.)  The  ex- 
ample is  from  an  original. 

3.  The  si^  a  tihop  (Quiut.  vL 
3.  38.);  indicatmg,  by  lome  emble- 
matical representation,  the  nature  of 


the  bosineia  carried  on  inside,  like 
the  annexed  example  of  two  men 

carrying  an  amphora,  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  terra-cotta,  and  forms  the 
sign  of  a  wine-shop  at  Pompeii.  A 
milkman's  in  the  same  town  is  dia- 
tbe  sigu  of  a  boy 

4  K 


thigniahftd  bj 
milking  a  gottt. 
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4.  A  consteUatum  or  sign  in  the 
heavens,  tbnned  by  a  group  of  stars 
apparently  representing  the  form  of 


certain  animals;  as  in  tbe  annexed 
illustration,  from  a  statue  of  Atlas 

with  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 
Ov.  F(ut,  V.  113.  Id.  Met  Tim.  619. 

5.  Signa  militartn.  Military  stan- 
dards or  ensigns,  including,  in  reality, 
the  eagle  (aquUa), 
irhich  was  the  gene- 
ral ensign  of  the  en- 
tire legion,  but  more 
commonly  used  with 
reference  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  standards  belong- 
ing to  each  separate 
maniple  and  cohort, 
as  distinct  from  the  eagle.  (Cic. 
Cat.  ii.  6.  Tac.  HIsL  U.  29.  Id. 
Ann,  i.  18.)  The  illustration,  from 
a  medaly  shows  the  eagle  between  two 
standatds  of  cohorts  i  the  name  of 
eaeh  ensign  is  ennmerated  in  the 
Classed  ItuUx,  and  an  example 
given  under  its  own  denomination. 

SILENTIA'RIUS.  A  domestic 
slave  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve 
silence  in  the  household,  and  keep 
the  whole  establishment  from  making 
the  slightest  noise  in  the  presence  of 
their  master  ;  even  a  cough  or  sneeze 
being  immediately  checked  by  the 
ready  stroke  of  the  rod.  Salvian. 
OmA.  D.  It.  8.  Inseript. 
p.  S06.  n.  54.  Compare  Senec  Ep.  47. 

2.  Silentiariu.^  siwri  palatii.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire,  one  of 
thirty  officers  who  were  persons  of 
some  consequence  at  tiie  Byzantine 
coort,  aetoig  onder  the  anthority  of 


three  superiors  (dwuriorfcx^,  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  j)urpo8e  of  preserving 
order,  silence,  and  decorum  within 
tiie  precincts  of  the  palace.  Imp. 
Anastas.  Cod,  15.  62.  25.  InseripL 
ap.  Grnt.  10.53.  10. 

SIL'KX.  Generally  a  common 
Jimt  or  Jlint-stone ;  but  in  a  more 
special  sense  a  large  bard  stone  of 
▼olcanic  fbrmation,  ent  by  the  mason 
into  polygonal  blocks,  and  then  dove- 
tailed accurately  together,  which  was 
extensively  used  in  the  construction 
of  walls  (Vitruv.  i.  5.  8.),  and  for 


the  paving  of  streets  and  roads  (Liv. 
xli.  27.  xxxviu.  28.) ;  in  the  manner 

shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
a  piece  of  Roman  pavement  near 
Rome.  It  is  thus  frequently  opposed 
to  UqfiSf  a  square  flag-stone,  and  to 
mucwm,  also  used  in  poly^nal  masses, 
and  likewise  of  a  volcamc  formatioii, 
hut  possessing  properties  which  geo- 
logists call  l^/a,  instead  of  a  flintj 

SILICER'NIUM  («pl8«iir»w).  A 
Ameral  feast  given  in  honour  of  a 

deceased  person,  either  at  the  funeral 
or  within  a  few  days  after  it  (Varro, 
a  p.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  48.)  ;  whence  the 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  mockery, 
to  designate  a  decrepit  old  man. 
(Terent  Ad.  iv.  8.  84.)  Amongst 
the  Romans  it  would  appear  that  this 
entertainment  took  place  at  the  sepal- 
chre  itself  (ad  scpulcrum,  Varro,  /.  r. ); 
and  the  highly  decorated  chambers, 
so  commonly  met  with  as  appendages 
to  their  tomhs  (Sbpulcbuv  1.  and 
illustration),  hot  never  used  to  re- 
ceive deposits,  were  doubtless  intended 
for  the  purpose  ;  while  a  regular 
triclinium^  with  its  couches  and  stand 
for  the  table,  is  still  to  be  seen  within 
one  of  the  sepulchml  enelosiina  at 
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Pompeii  Bat  amoogit  tiie  Oreelu 
it  was  atwmys  giTen  in  the  house  of 


the  nearest  relatiTe  to  the  deoeaaed, 

and  immediately  after  the  ftmeraL 

Demofith.  de  Cor  on,  p.  321.  25.  Cic. 
Leg.  ii.  25.    The  annexed  illustra-  i 
tion  represents  the   relatives   of  a  i 
young  Greek  lady  at  a  funeral  feast  | 
of  the  kind  deserihed,  from  a  marble  i 
bas-relief  sculptured  upon  her  tomh. 
The  objects  in  the  cornice  above  are 
merely  intended  to  represent  various 
articles  of  the  female  toilette  and 
work-table. 

SFBftA.  An  arehiteetnral  moulding, 
ao  termed  from  the  eharaeter  of  its 

outline,  which  resembles  the   

snub  nose  of  a  goat,  being   

hollow  in  its  upper  surface  but  swell- 
ing below,  as  exhibited  by  the  figure 
annexed.   It  is  chiefly  employed  for  | 
tiie  crowning  or  uppermost  member 
of  a  cornice,  being  placed  over  the  1 
corona,  and  is  now  termed  "  sima,'*  , 
or  "  c  Vina  recta,"  by  English  archi-  1 
tects,  and     ogee"  by  the  workmen. 
YitniT.  iii.  5. 12. 

SIM'PULUll   A  W/e  or  cop  ' 
(ejfoihius)  with  a  long  handle,  em- 
ployed at  the  sacrifice  for  taking  the  , 
wine  in  small  (juantities  (Varro.      />.  \ 
V.  124.)  out  of  the  crater  or  other  | 
large  Teasel,  in  order  to  make  liha-  { 
tions.    ( Festus,  s.  V.    ApuL  Apol.  p. 
434.)  The  right  side  of  the  following  | 
wood-cut  exhibits  the  implement  it- 
self, from  an  original  found  in  a  fictile  ^ 
vase,  which  ha£  a  picture  on  its  out-  ■ 


ide,  representing  a  priestaas  in  the 
fit  of  filling  a  cup  inth  wine^  taken 


out  of  a  larger  vessel  with  the  sin^ 
puium,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

SIMPUVILM.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed at  the  sacrifice,  supposed  to 
be  only  another  name  for  tkigntlMm, 
which  see.  Plin.  Ji.N.  xxxv.  46. 
Juv.  vi.  343. 

SIN'DON  (o-ii/Stov).  A  very  fine 
sort  of  linen  cloth,  or  mmhfh  em- 
ployed for  clothing  by  the  natiTOS  of 
India,  Egypt*  and  Asia.  The  same 
fabric  was  also  imported  into  Italy, 
and  used  by  pi-rsons  of  refined  habits, 
at  least  in  late-  limes,  for  light  summer 
dres»ses,  both  of  the  inner  (indutus) 
and  oater  apparel  (amichu),  Ifart 
ii.  16.  ir.  19.  Anson.  £phem»  m 
Parecb.  2. 

2.  A  wrapper  for  books.  Mart, 
xi.  1.    Same  as  Membrana,  2. 

Sl'NUM  and  -US  (Kws).  A  very 
large,  roimd,  and  deep  howl  for  wine 


( Varro,  L.  />.  v.  123.  Id.  Dc  Vit.  Pop. 
Rom,  ap,  Non.  p.  547.  Plaut  Cmuc. 
4B  S 
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i.  1.82.Xoriiiilk(Virg- viL3S.};  i  is  reprewnted  to  haye  done  when 

like  the  annexed  example,  which  re-  about  to  fall  beneath  the  strokes  of  his 
presents  Ulysses  presenting  a  bowl  of  assassins,  —  simul  sinistra  rnanu  sinum 
wine  to  Polyphemus,  in  a  bas-relief  ad  ima  crura  deduxit  (SneL  C<rs.  82.); 
of  the  Villa  Pimfili.  The  fabled  size  |  it  was  then  termed  mum  faxus  (Hor. 
of  the  SiciUan  monster  it  thus  i^pro-  <  Sat  it  S.  I7S.),  became  it  made  a 
priately  expressed  by  the  great  capa-  '  long  and  loose  belly,  in  the  manner 
city  of  the  vessel  containiDg  the  i  represented  by  the  part  marked  2.  on 
potation  proffered  to  hini.  the  right-hand  figure,  from  a  statue 

SIN  US  {k6\xos).  Literally,  any  of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  In  the  late 
snrftoe  bent  Into  a  semicircniar  or  ^  fashion  of  adjusting  the  toga,  a  doaUe 
hollow  fomit  whenee  the  foUowing  .  smut  was  Ibrmed,  a  short  one  drawn 
expressire  senses :  —  |  from  under  the  right  arm  to  the  top 

1.  A  semicircular  foM  in  a  loose  of  the  left  shoulder  (Quint  xi.  3. 
outside  garment,  produced  by  catching  102.),  as  shown  by  the  right-hand 
up  one  of  its  sides  and  throwing  the  figure,  at  the  part  marked  4,  and  the 
end  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  in  loose  one  lower  down,  marked  2. 
the  manner  deseribed  a.  Amabouuh;  Botfi  sezea  were  aeenstomed  to  ad- 
thns  oontradistinguisbed  from  pre-  jast  their  outer  drapery  in  thia  tItjUtp 
mtum,  a  lap  formed  by  holding  up  and  the  hollow  thus  created  served 
the  lower  portion  of  the  dress,  and  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  carnk- 
from  ruya,  a  small  irregular  crease,  ing  about  their  persons  any  object 
arising  flrom  the  constraint  of  a  which  they  wished  to  keep  concealed, 
^rdie  (cM^iMi).  The  ordinary  sMitff  sneh  as  a  letter,  pone,  fte.  <^ 
was  Ibrmi^  immediately  across  the    Verr.  ii.  5.  57.  Or.  Aau  I  lo.  18. 


breast,  so  as  to  make  but  a  short  resembles  in  form  a  bay  of  the  sea, 

belly,  thence  termed  suiat  flrsvw  as  ezhibited  by  the  annexed  example 

(Quint.  XL  3.  187.x  as  in  the  left-  from  an  ancient  MS.  of  Columella, 

hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood>cnt,  6.  A  large  full-bodied  vessel  iat 

from  a  statue  at  Venice  ;  whence  the  wine  or  milk.    See  Sinum. 

word  is  frequently  used  to  di'si^nate  SIPA'RIIJM.      A  /(Jfft'nQ-srrcnt, 

that    part    of  the   human   person.  I  employed  at  the  theatre,  and  cou- 

(PhsBdr.  T.  5.  16.  Terent  HtauL  iiL  sistiog  of  sereral  leaves,  which  conld 

3.  2.  Tac.  Hint,  ill  10.)  Bnt  it  might  |  be  opened  out  or  folded  together 

be  lengthened  out  to  a  much  lower  (Apul.  Met.  i.  p.  7.  s^tarium  con^/t- 

sweep  by  dropping  the  right  hand  |  cato.    Id.  x.  p.  232.,  compUcitis  sipn- 

and  arm,  and  drawing  the  end  down  I  riis)  like  a  modern  screen.  Some 

wi&  it  from  the  shoulder,  as  Caesar  |  antiquaries  think  that  the  sipanum 
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was  the  drop-scene  used  only  in  | 
comedy,  and  the  aula-um  only  in 
tragedy.  But  Apulcius  speaks  of 
both  as  used  together;  while  his 
language  impliet  the  avfmmi  was 
let  down  isubduehim)  under  the  stage 
when  the  play  commenced,  and  the 
siparium  folded  up  (cumplicatuin)  at 
the  same  moment.  He  represents 
this  as  taking  place  upon  the  pre> 
seotation  of  a  pantomimic  ballet,  de- 
aeriptiye  of  the  jud'.niient  of  Piuis; 
and  as  it  is  known  that  in  some  of  j 
the  large  theatres  of  the  Macedonian 
era,  the  part  of  the  orchestra  situated 
between  the  front  of  the  regular 
■tage  (/irwemtiiMi)  and  the  altar  of 
Baoehns  (tkjfmeU)  was  converted  into 
a  lower  stage,  upon  which  the  mimes 
and  dancers  performed  ( Muller,  Hist, 
of  Greek  Literature^  vol.  i.  p.  299,), 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
a^poniim  was  intended  to  eonceal  this 
lower  stage  ;  and  that  it  was  Iblded 
up  to  reveal  the  dancers  upon  it,  at 
the  moment  when  the  aulceum  was  let 
down  to  show  the  scenery  upon  the 
regular  stage. 

8FPH0  (fflffwv).  A  pipe  or  tnbe 
throogfa  wldch  water  is  made  to  rise 
by  its  own  pressore,  or  by  artificial 


means,  into  a  jet  fTeau,  (Senec 
Q.  N.  ii.  16.  ftm.  H,  iV.  ii.  66.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  fountain 
in  the  fulling  establishment  at  Pom- 
peii ;  the  tubes  still  remain  projecting 
ftom  each  of  the  square  reservoirs, 
bttt  the  water  has  been  added  in  the 
drawing,  to  show  the  manner  in  ' 
which  It  played  from  them,  and  fell 
in  an  united  stream  into  the  labnim, 
or  central  basin. 

S.  A.  a^iAoR,  or  pipe,  by  which  li- 
qnids  are  drawn  oat  of  casks  (Cic. 


Fin,  ii.  8.  PoUnz,  tL  2.  x.  20.),  in 
the  same  manner  as  practised  at  the 
present  day.  The  invention  is  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  of  Egyptian 
origin,  for  the  name  of  the  instrument 


is  traced  back  to  the  Egyptian  root 
**sif,"  to  imbibe  (Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egt/pt.,  iii. 
p.  341.),  and  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  engruviug  from  a  painting 
at  Thebes.  The  right-hand  figure 
pours  the  liquid  into  three  vases 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  high  stand, 
while  the  one  on  the  opposite  side 
draws  it  ofl'  by  three  separate  siphons 
into  a  larger  vessel  below.  One  of 
the  siphons  is  applied  to  his  month  in 
the  act  of  exhausting  the  air,  and  the 
liquid  is  already  flowing  through  the 
other  two,  which  are  held  in  his  right 
hand. 

8.  A  doubU-actioned  forcL 
nsed  also  as  a  fire-engme,  (Plin. 

X.  35.  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  6.  Ulp, 
Dig.  32.  7.  12.)  A  machine  of  this 
kind,  discovered  in  the  last  century 
at  Castrum  Novum,  near  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
nsed  for  pumping  up  the  water  into 
the  public  baths  of  that  town*  is  ex- 
hibited on  the  following  page.  It 
is  constructed  npoti  the  same  principle 
as  the  Ctcstbica  niachina^  described 
by  Vitm?los  (z.  7.),  but  is  more 
simple  in  Its  parts;  and,  since  it 
agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  Hero  (tie  Spirit,  p, 
180.),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  receiving 
it  as  a  model  of  the  original  pump 
tn?ented  by  Ctesibins  with  the  ini- 
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provonunts  .fycctcfl  by  his  piipil. 
The  paru  ot  which  it  ih  composed, 


and  their  technical  names,  are  as  fol- 
lows:—  A  A  (Svo  TTv^i^fs,  rnfxIitJi  qc- 
melli),  two  cylinders,  in  which  the 
8QckerSy   d  {ffiSoXoi,   emboli),  and 
pistons,  c  (leoi^na,  regidai),  work 
alternately  up  and  down ;  D,  a  hori- 
zontal tube  (a6\7ju)  communicating 
with  and  connecting  (he  two  cylin- 
ders, and  into  the  centre  of  which 
another  upright  tube,  Ey^irtpoy  auKritf 
is  inserted,    ffff,  on  the 
section  below,  ibnr  self-acting  Talves 
(&(Tadpia,  asses),  two  of  which  are 
affixed  to  the   bottom  of  the  two 
cylinders,  and  the  others  to  the  neck 
OT  the  upright  tube,  one  on  each 
side  of  it    The  pomp  was  placed,  in 
the  same  position  as  shown  by  the 
engraving,  over  the  reservoir,  with 
the  lower  ends  of  the  two  cylinders 
(ff)  immersed  in  the  water.  The 
action  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  article  OvsaiBiiCA 
Machina.    The  two  fnstons  work 
simultaneously,  but   inversely,  the 
one  up  and  the  other  down.    As  one 
rises,  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  opens,  and  allows  the  water 
to  be  drawn  in  throngh  the  apertue 
thos  created,  while  the  one  which 


descends  in  the  other  cylindt-r  eloses 
its  own  valve,  and  thus  forces  the 
water  contained  in  it  iato  the  hori- 
,  sontal  tabe,  fbrdng  open  the  neck 
i  Talve  at  its  own  side,  and  dosing  the 
{  other  one  ;  so  that  the  water*  hftring 
the  communication  with  the  opposite 
cylinder  shut  off,  is  driven  into  the 
.  upright  tube  (e),  and  forced  out  of  it, 
with  a  continnoos  stream,  through  a 
pipe  or  n  hose,  fiMtened  on  to  its 
upper  end;  which  is  not  shown  in 
the  engraving,  because  the  top  was 
in  a  mutilated  state  when  discovered. 
The  adaptation  of  such  a  contrivance 
for  fire  engines  will  be  readily  under- 
stood ;  it,  in  &ct,  proceeds  upon  ilie 
same  principle  as  that  employed  in 
the  construction  of  soch  machines 
araonpst  ourselves. 

SIPHON  A'RII.  Firemen  i  or,  as 
the  French  language  more  closely 
renders  the  term,  ponmien,  who 
worked  the  en^nes  (^pkonet)  kept 
for  extinguishing  conflagrations. 
They  formed  part  of  the  cohort  of 
watchmen  {vigiUs)  established  by 
Augustus.   Inseript  op.  Mur.  788. 3. 

SIPHUN'OULUa  Diminntiveof 
SiPHo.   A  small  pipe  or  tube  throng 
which  water  is  discharged  to  form  a 
jtt  (Teau.    Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  23>  and 
illustration  s.  Sipho,  1. 
SIR'PEA.  SeeScmpBA. 
SIRPICULA.  See  ScnncuLiw. 
SISTRA'TUS.    One  who  carries 
the  Egyptian  rattle  (.v>>fnflii);  thence, 
by   implication,  a 
priest  or  a  priestess 
of  Isis,  who  made 
use  of  thai  instru- 
ment in  their  re- 
ligious  ceremonies, 
holding  it  up  and 
shaking  it  with  the 
right  hand,  in  the 
manner  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  fi- 
gure from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting,  in 
which  various  classes  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  are  represented.  Mart, 
xil  29. 
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srS'TRUM  {a€7<rrpov),  A  sort  of 
rattle,  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
religious  ceremo- 
nies of  Isis  (Of. 
A.  Am.  ill  63S. 
Met  is.  783.)*  and 
in  Tvar  instead  of 
the  trumpet.  (Virg. 
.'f^n.  viii.  696. 
Prop.  iii.  II.  4«i.) 
It  coDsttted  of  a 
DQinber  of  metal 
rods  (virgtilfp)  in- 
serted into  a  thin 
oval  frame  (la- 
minam  angustam  in 
modum  baUei  recur" 
vatam)  of  the  same  material  (ApuL 
Met  xi.  p.  240.)  S  to  this  a  short 
hnrifll'^  ^vn"^  ntttichfd,  by  "which  it  wns 
hold  ufi  untl  rapidly  shaken,  so  a.*»  to 
make  the  rods  give  out  a  ^harp  and 
rattling  noifle.  The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  bronze. 

SI  TEL' LA.  Diminutive  of 
SiTn.A.  A  vessel  -with  a  full  belly 
and  narrow  throat,  em- 
ployed at  the  Roman 
Gomitia  for  the  por- 
pose  of  drawing  by  lot 
the  names  of  the  tribes 
or  centuries,  in  order  to  fix  the  ro- 
tation in  which  thoy  were  to  vote. 
The  lots  (sortes}t  made  of  wood,  were 
dropped  into  this  vessel,  whieh  was 
fillol  with  water,  so  that  when  shaken 
only  one  of  them  eould  present  itself 
at  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  throat,  throucrh  which 
it  had  to  be  druwu  ouU  (i^laut.  Cos. 
il  4. 17.  lb.  ii.  5.  84.  lAw.  xxv.  .3.) 
The  example  is  copied  from  the  de- 
vice npon  a  coin  of  the  Cassian  gent. 

SIT'IC'EN  (^v^l€a6\rJt).  A  mu- 
sician who  performed  at  funerals, 
opoQ  a  particular  kind  of  straight 
bom  (teoa)  (Capito.  ap.  Qell.  xx.  2.), 
the  eharaeteristies  of  whieh  are  not, 
however,  explained. 

SIT'ULA.  A  bucket  for  drawing 
water  out  of  a  well  (Isidor.  Orig.  xx. 
15.  Plaut  Amph,  il  2.  47.  Paul. 
Dig,  18.  1.  40.) ;  made  with  a  pointed 


bottom,  to  fueilitnte  immersion,  as 
,Klu)\vn  hy  the  annexed  example  from 
an  original  of  bronze. 
The  same  outline  is 
constantly  observed  in 
the  ancient  representa- 
tions of  wt-lls  with  a 
windlass  and  bucket; 
in  a  fragment  of  fresco- 

Sainting  preserved  in  the  British 
lusenm,  and  in  the  wood^eat  «• 

GihGTLLUS. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  drawing  lots. 
(Plant.  Cos.  ii.  6.  C.  Oic.  Verr.  ii. 
2.  .51.)    Same  as  8itkli.a. 

SIT  ULUS.  (Cato.  Ii.  J{.  x.  2. 
Vitmv.  X.  4.  4.)  Same  as  Sitdla. 

SOCCA'TUS.  Wearing  the  shoe 
or  slipper  termed  soeeus.  Sen.  Bm. 
ii.  12. 

SOC'CIFER.  (Sidon.  Cann,  ix. 
215.)    Same  as  the  preceding. 

SOCCULUS.  (Sen.  Ben.  ii.  12. 
Suet.  ViL  2.)    Diminative  of 

SOC'CUS.  A  loose  slipper,  or 
shoe  witlioiit  any  tie  to  it,  bat  which 
complett'ly  cover- 
ed the  foot,  60 
that  ^  a  ^  person 
wearing  it  is  said 
to  be  soccis  indutus  (Cic.  Or.  iii.  32. ), 
or  wccU  calceatus.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  13.)  Amongst  the 
Greeks  it  was  commonly  worn  by 
both  sexes  (Cic.  Rab.  Pa$L  10. 
Terent  Heamt,  i.  1.  7S.)$  bat  at 
Rome  its  nse  was  strictly  confined  to 
females  (.^ocru^  mvHiJnis,  Suet.  TV//. 
.'52.),  and  to  actors  on  i\\>^  comic 
stage,  iu  order  to  form  a  contrast 
witti  the  high-soled  boot  {cothMmus) 
of  the  tragic  drama  (Hor.  A.  P.  80. 
Ov.  Pont.  iv.  16.  29.  Quint  x.  % 
22.);  so  that  whenever  nn  instance 
occnrs  of  the  si^ccm  being  Morn  hy  a 
Roman  oil'  the  stage,  it  is  recorded  as 
a  singularly  anti-national  affeeta^on, 
and  reprobated  accordingly.  (Sen. 
/.  c.  Suet.  /.  c.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxviL 
6.)  The  examjtle  lu-re  introduced  is 
worn  by  a  comic  dancer  iu  an  ancient 
painting. 

SOLA'RIUM  ((rjcidi0i|poy).  Aran. 
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dial  i  a  general  term,  including  many 
diffmit  kindi  and  fonns  of  the  same 
mstroment,  with  distinct  and  appro- 
priate name«5,  cmimeratt'd  in  the 
CliLssed  Index,  and  described,  each 
one  under  its  own  special  denomina- 
tion. Varro,  X.  L.  vi.  4.  Plin.  U.  N, 
▼ii.  60. 

2.  Solar  htm  ex  aqwBU  A  WOUr-glasa^ 
which  performed  the  uses  of  a  clock  ; 
showing-  the  hours  by  the  decrease  of 
"water  contained  in  it,  against  a  cer- 
tain number  of  spaces  (spatia^  Sidon. 
ApolL  ^jBi.  ii.  9.)  partitioned  off  on 
the  hodj  of  tiie  Tenel  from  which  it 
escaped,  or  of  the  one  into  which  it 
distilled.  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  34.)  In  tliis 
passage  Cicero  uses  the  term  solarium 
both  for  a  sun-dial  and  for  a  water- 
clock;  bat  distingaiahes  them  by 
calling  the  former  jo&irtiaii  c&My^teai, 
the  latter  solarium  ex  aqua. 

3.  {rjKteurT-fjptov).  A  terrace  on  the 
top  of  a  house  built  with  a  flat  roof, 
or  over  a  porch,  surrounded  by  a 
parapet  vail,  hat  open  to  the  sky,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retired  to  en- 
joy the  snnshine  and  fresh  breezes  in 
fair  weather,  as  is  still  a  common 
practice  at  Naples  and  in  the  P^ast. 
(Isidor.  Oria.  xv.  3.  12.  Suet  Nerot 
16.  Plant  ka.  ii.  4.  SS.)  A  tenaoe 
of  tiiis  kind  was  dlieowed  on  the 
second  story  of  a  house  excayated  at 
Herculaneum,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  at  p.  251.  and  a  plan  of  the 
same,  on  which  it  is  marked  o.  Sub- 
eeqnendy,  howerer,  the  tdanim  waa 
covered  with  a  roof  (InseripL<y».  Fa- 
hrett  p.  724.  n.  443.)  aa  a  protection 


•gaaoittlie  son,  and  Ihrmedt  in  Act,  the 
npperitoiy  of  a  hoose,  open  to  the  air 


on  all  sides,  except  the  top,  as  in 
the  example,  representing  Dido  s  pa- 
lace, from  the  Vatican  ViigiL  When 
thus  constmcted  it  waa  employed  ni 
hot  weather  as  a  camarulumt  ot  re- 
freshment room.    Inscript.  /.  c. 

SOLDU'RII  (*i5x«Aiiua2oiJ.  Pro- 
perly a  Gallic  word,  employed  by  the 
ancient  Oanls  (Cm.  A  G,  nl  S2.)  in 
a  sense  somewhat  similar  to  our 
vassnis  or  retainers,  thereby  intending 
to  desi^rnate  a  body  of  men  attached 
to  some  chieftain,  whom  they  served 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  devotion. 

SOL'EA.  Aaortofdb[^or«nufti4 
of  the  simplest  form ;  consisting  of  • 
mere  sole  underneath  i 
the  foot  (Festus,  s.  v.  ' 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  34. 
11.  Aul.  Gell.  xiii. 
21.),  bonnd  on  by  a  strap  across  the 
instep^  like  the  annexed  example 
from  a  Pompeian  painting,  and  the 
clogs  now  used  by  the  Capuchin 
friars.  It  was  worn  by  both  sexes 
indiscriminately.  Ov.  A.  Am.  ii. 
2  IS.  Hor.  Ep.  L  18.  15.  Plant 
True.  ii.  4.  IS. 

2.  Solea  spartea.  A  shoe  or  boot 
made  of  the  Spanish  broom,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting 
the  feet  of  cattle  and 
beasts  of  harden, 
when  tender  or  dis-  ^^y^'^^ 
eased.  (Columell.  ^^^CiS^ 
vi.  12.  3.  Veg.  Vet.  i.  26.  3.  ii.  45. 
3.)  The  example  annexed  is  not 
from  an  ancient  original,  but  shows  a 
contrivance  of  the  same  kind  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jipan, 
consisting  of  a  small  basket,  made  to 
the  shape  of  the  animal's  foot,  on  to 
which  it  is  bound  by  a  strap  round 
the  fetlock. 

8.  SoUa  fama,  A  protection  for 
the  feet  of  moles  (Catull.  xvii.  S6.) 
employed  in  draught ;  intended  to 
answer  the  same  object  as  the  modem 
horse-shoe^  though  differing  materi- 
ally in  its  quality  and  manner  of 
fixmg;  Ihr  the  ooncarrent  lestinonT 
of  antiquity,  both  written,  aealptmrea» 
and  painted,  heart  nndenfaihie  eri- 
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(Icnop  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
(.1  recks  nor  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  shoeing  their  animals  by  i 
nailing  a  piece  of  iron  on  to  the  hoof 
at  we  now  do.    The  eontriTance 
they  employed  WM  pfohftbly  a  80ck 
made  of  leather  or  «?ome  such  mate- 
rial, and  similar  in  form  and  general 
character  to  the  solea  sparUa  last 
described ;  being  passed  nnder  and 
oyer  the  ftot»  and  bound  ronnd  the 
pastern  joint  and  shanks  of  the  ani- 
iiinl  hy  thongs  of  leather,  like  the 
citrlHititur  of  the  peasantry.  This 
sock  was  not  permanently  worn,  but 
was  put  on  by  the  driver  during  the 
jonmey  in  plaeei  or  opon  occasions 
when  the  state  of  the  roads  vemibed, 
and  taken  off  again  when  no  longer 
necessary.    Both  the  nature  of  the 
contrivance,  showing  that  it  was  a 
doee  shoe  covering  the  enthra  foot, 
and  the  practice  of  patting  it  on 
and  removing  it  occasionally  is  suffi- 
ciently testified  by  the  particular 
terras  employed  to  designate  the  ob- 
ject itself  and  the  manner  of  applying 
it — mdoB  eofeeore  (Soet  Vttp,  93.) ; 
mtMa  §okiu  mdture  (Flin.  B,  N, 
xxxiii.  49.)— as  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  the  articles  Calceus 
and  IsDUTLTS.    When  the  underneath 
part  of  the  sock  was  strengthened  by 
a  plate  of  iran,  it  was  termed  toka 
fiSrtai  but  nnder  the  extravagant 
liabtts  of  the  empure,  silver  plates 
were  sometimes  used  instead  of  iron, 
when  it  was   called  soha  aryentea 
(Suet.  Nero,  30.);  and  sometimes 
gold,  9oUa  ex  auro.   (Plin.  LcJ  It 
18  coneeqnently  an  iron  plate  of  thia 
kind  which  Catulloa  Cpeaks  of  (L  c.) 
as  being  left  in  the  mud,  by  getting 
detached  from  the  sock  under  which 
it  was  fastened ;  and  not  one  nailed  on 
to  the  hoof,  like  a  OMidem  horK-shoe. 

4.  8alm  UgnetL  A  sort  of  wooden 
dog  or  fetter,  into  which  the  feet  of 
criminals  were  inserted,  to  prevent 
them  from  escaping  while  being  con- 
ducted to  prison.    Cic.  Inv.  ii.  00. 

5.  An  tnatmment,  or  a  machine 
employed  linr  braising  olivea  to  make 


oil  (Columell.  xii.  h'2.  0  );  the  nature 
of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

SOLEA  UiUS.'  One  who  makes 
«ofe«r.   Plant  Awl  iii.  5.  40. 

SOLEA'TUa  Wearing  woka,  as 
shown  by  the  wood-cut  Solka,  1. 
When  the  word  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  Romans,  it  is  indicative  of  a 
person  being  in-doors,  or  in  dis- 
habille; as  these  articles  were  con- 
sidered unbecoming  for  out-door  use, 
and  to  betoken  affected  manners  or 
a  foreign  style  of  dress.  Senec.  ha, 
iii.  18.  Castric.  up.  Gell.  xiii.  21, 
Cic.  Kerr.  ii.  3.  33.  Pis.  6. 

SOLIFER'REUM  or  SOLLI- 
FER'REUM.  A  sort  of  javelin 
made  of  solid  iron,  both  head  and  shaft. 
Liv.  xxxiv.  14.    Festus,  s.  Sollo. 

SOLITAUHrLIA    See  SoovB- 

TAUiULIA. 

SOI/IUM  (Vi/oj).  In  the  origi- 
nal and  strict  meaning,  a  square 

high-backed  chair, 
with  closed  sides  for 
arms,  as  if  cut  out 
from  u  block  of  solid 
wood,  which  was 
employed  in  early 
times  for  the  king 
to  sit  in,  that  his  per- 
son might  have  some 
protection  against  an  v 
sudden  or  secret  violence  from  he- 
bind.  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  ^5*11. 1  50$.) 
The  example,  which  agrees  exactly 
with  the  above  description  of  Servius, 
represents  the  chair  used  by  Latiuus 
iu  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  A  chair  of  state,  like  our  throne, 
upon  which  the  gods,  kings,  and 
great  rulers 
sat.  (Virg. 
Jvn.  X.  116. 
Cic.  Ftn. 
it  21.  Ov. 
F{tsL  vL 
353.)  It 
diff'TS  from 
an  ordinary 
chair  {ca- 
ikedru),  in 
being  made  of  more  valuable  mate- 
4  I 
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riala  and  eoitl^  workmantlup.  In 
woriu  of  art  it  18  mostly  reproKnted 
with  a  back,  arms,  and  cushions,  fre- 
quently covere'l  with  rich  drapery; 
hut  always  with  a  foot-stool  in  front 
i^scabeUum,  scamnum)  to  indicate  its 
height  The  example  ihows  the 
Mm  ot  Vemia  in  a  painting  of 
Pompeii. 

3.  A  large  arm-chair,  in  which  the 
Roman  lawyers  used  to  sit  and  re- 
ceive the  clients,  who  came  to  con- 
folt  them  ((He.  Lig.  L  8.  Id.  Or.  u. 
55.) ;  whence  the  ezprenioii,  a  mib* 
sell  lis  in  otium  adiumque  se  coirferre 
(Id.  Or.  ii.  33.),  means  to  retire  from 
court  to  chamber  practice  ;  that  is, 
from  active  pleading  in  court,  where 
the  admatea  sat  upon  bendiet  {sub- 
«efiuiX  to  ^  comparatiTe  leitnre  of 
attending  consultationa  in  an  am- 
ehair  (golium)  at  home. 

4.  Solium  ebumeum.  An  ivory 
chair  (Claud.  Laud.  SOL  199.)  ; 
meaning  thereby  the  cwnde  jeai; 
which  was  decorated  with  ivory ;  — 
only  a  pompmia  OTpramion  for  Seli^ 

CURITUS. 

5.  A  receptacle  for  the  dead  body, 
like  what  we  now  call  a  sarcophagus, 
that  ii,  of  an  impoaing  character. 


3* 
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made  of  valuable  marbles  (Suet  iVero, 
50.),  and  enriched  by  sculpture  ;  es- 
peoaliy  need  aa  a  depotit  fat  kings 
and  great  personages  (Curt  x.  10. 
Flor.  iv.  11.  11.),  of  which  the  an- 
nexed illustration  affords  a  remark- 
able specimen,  from  an  original  in 
which  the  body  of  L.  C.  Scipio  Bar- 
hatoi  was  depoaited. 

6.  The  seat  at  the  bottom  of  a 
circular  warm-water  bath,  on  which 
the  bather  sat  and  washed  himself 
(Suet  Aug,  82.  Festus,  s.  v.),  usually 


made  of  the  same  aohstanoe  as  the 
hath  itself  (Palhid.  L  41.),  but  some- 
times of  wood  (Suet  /.  c),  and  even 

'  of  silver.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxiii.  r»4. ) 
See  the  illustration  HAi-ri>TKHirM. 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  similar  seat 
u  ccduhited.  Bnt  in  some  of  the 
above  passsges,  as  well  as  others 
(Celsus,  vii.86.5.  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep. 
ii.  2.,  sola  capacis  hemict/clium\  the 
word  is  used  for  the  bath  itself 

SPAR'SIO.  An  artiticial  sprink- 
ling, or  mist  {nimbus,  Msrt  ^jleeL  3. 
Id.  T.  85.)  of  scented  waters,  made  to 
fall  over  the  interior  of  a  theatre  or 
amphitheatre  by  means  of  pipes  and 
machinery.  (Senec.  Controv.  v. 
Prctf,  Id.  Ep.  90.  Q.  N.  ii.  9.) 
This  treat  was  not  an  ordinary  oc- 
correnoe,  bat  given  occasionally  by 
the  mnnificence  of  some  individual; 
and  consequently  it  was  customary-  to 
announce  it  by  an  advertisement  (<//- 
bum)  posted  in  prominent  partb  of  the 
dty,  snch  as  the  fbllowing  foond  at 
Pompeit  ^  Venatio  *  Athlbtji  * 
Sparsionbs  *  Vela  BBmiT.  That 
is,  "  There  will  be  a  hunt  of  wild 
beasts,  an  exhibition  of  athletic  con- 
tests, a  discharge  uf  perfumed  waters, 
and  an  awning  over  the  spectators." 

S.  A  sesttering  of  presents  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  people  (Stot. 
Sylv.  i.  6.  65,  Compare  Suet  CaL  L  8. 
Dom.  4.);  same  as  Missilia. 
S  P  A  R'  T  E  A.   See  Solea,  2. 
SPAR'UM  or  -US.   A  weapon, 
properly  speakmg,  peculiar  to 
the   agri^mltnral  p)puhition 
(agrestis  spams,  Virg.  JEn.  \\ 
xi.     682.  ;     telum  rusiicum, 
Serv.  ad  /.),  which   had  a 
wooden  shaft  (AofCtZe,  Kepos. 
£^^111.  9.),  and  an  iroD  head 
with  a  curved  blade  attached 
to  it  (in  mod  urn  pedi  recurvum, 
Serv.  /.  r.),  but  also  ending  in 
a  sharp  point,  to  fit  it  for 
bmng  diacharoed  aa  a  missile 
(Nepos,  L  e.  Bisenn.  ap,  Noo. 
s.  V.  p.  555.)  It  was  osed  In 
hunting    (Varro,   ap.  Non. 
/.  c)  I  and  sometimes  in  war- 
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far«;  but  in  that  cue  it  ii  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  weapon ;  only 
•oeb  as  might  be  adopted  by  rude 
levies  of  the  peasantry,  or  in  sudden 
risings,  where  every  man  anus  him- 
self as  be  best  eao.  (SalL  B.  Cat 
59.)  The  annexed  figure  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at 
iDce-Blnndell,  where  it  is  used  at  a 
bent;  and  as  tbe  Tery  peculiar  form 
of  its  head  agrees  so  characteristically 
with  the  description  collected  from 
the  various  incidental  passa^^es  cited 
abore,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  any 
doabto  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  name  and  quality  of  the  ol||ect  it 
was  intended  to  represent. 

SPATH'A  {<nrd0ri}.  A  batten  f  a 
flat  wooden  instmment  used  in 
weaying,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
bome  the  threads  of  the  woof  or  tram 


(snbltmni,  trama)  so  as  to  knit  the 
whole  closely  and  compactly  together 
(Senee.  Ep.  90.);  probably  sunilar 
to  the  instrument  still  employed  for 
the  same  object  in  Iceland,  where  the 
manner  of  weaving  is  extremely 
primitive,  and  wbicb  is  represented 
by  the  figure  annexed. 

2.  A  broad  and  flat  wooden  spatula^ 
employed  for  stirring,  mashing,  and 
mixing  medicines  w  other  mgre- 
dients.  CoIumelL  ziL  41.  3.  Plm. 
H.  xV.  xxxiv.  26.    Telsus,  vii.  12. 

3.  A  large,  broad,  and  long,  two- 
edged  sword,  with  a  sharp  acuminated 
pomt  (Veg.  Mil  il  15.  Tac  Ann. 
ziL  85.  ApnL  Jtfst  i  p.  8.)}  as 


shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Se- 
veros.  In  length  it  reaches  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  weaier^s  hip. 

4.  A  wooden  impkmaat  employed 
by  surgeons  in  replacing  a  dislocated 
shoulder.    CeLsus,  vUi.  15. 

SPATHAI/IUH  (m«kUMr>  An 


ornament  worn  by  women  round  the 

wrist  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  52. 
Tertull.  CulUfcnn.  \:\.)  ; 
which  is  supposed  to  have 
had  small  bells  attached  as 
pendants  to  it,  as  in  the 
example,  from  an  original 
discovered  in  a  Roman 
sepulchre  ;  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  tiie  resemblance  it  bore  to 
a  branch  of  the  palm-tree  with  its 
pendant  capsule  (spatha)  containing 
the  flower  aud  fruit 

SPECn/LUM  ifiii^v)-  A  snr- 
geon'a  firoftc^  ibr  sounding  wounds, 
and  other  pupoeesb  (Cic.  iV.  X>.  iiL 


22.  Celsns,  vil  8.  Id.  vi.  9.)  The 
example  is  fh>m  an  original  of  iron, 
six  inches  long,  which  was  found  in 
the  house  of  a  surgeon  at  Pompeii. 

SPECULA  (<rK<nru£,  aKoiH)).  A 
waieh'tMotrf  en  which  goards  were 
regularly  stationed  to  keep  a  look-out 
and  transmit  signals.  (Varro,  Z.  L. 
vi.  82.  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Fam. 
It.  8.  Id.  Far.  iL  5.  85.)  The  illos- 
tntioii  lepraisoti  a  ooait  view,  from 


a  painting  of  Pompeii,  with  five 
watch-towers  situated  upon  as  many 
eminences,  very  similar  to  those  with 
which  the  Italian  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  are  now  furnished. 

8PECUL  A'RI  A.  Wmdow  panes ; 
made  of  thin  plates  of  talc  (lapis 
specular  is) ;  a  transparent  substance, 
which  the  ancieuts  employed  for  the 
above  purpose,  before  the  inventioii 
of  glass,  both  as  a  closing  own  the 
aperture  of  a  window  (Senec.  Ep. 
yo.  76.  86.  Q.  iv.  13  ),  aud 
for  covering  eaoiervatories,  garden 
4l  S 
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frames,  &c.  Pliu.  H,  N.  xix.  23. 
ColmneU.  zL  8. 

SPECULA'TORES.  Looken^i 
a  term  applied  generally  to  any  per- 
sons who  acted  the  part  of  scouts  or 
spies  (Liv.  xxii.  .'$3.  Sail.  Jug.  114.); 
but  specially  to  a  small  number  of 
men  attaelied  to  eadi  Romaa  legion 
(Tte.  flttt  L  85.  Hirt  B.  Bisp. 
13.  Tnscript.  ap.  Grut.  520.  5.  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  v.  132.),  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  infoniiation  respecting 
the  numbers  and  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  aet  as  a»def<^b-€amp  to 
the  general  in  transmitting  lus  orders 
to  the  diffcri  nt  divisions  wthe  army. 
Hirt  J?.  A/r.  31. 

2.  Under  the  Empire,  the  name  was 
given  to  a  select  body  of  men  retained 
for  the  senrioe  of 
the  prince's  person, 
as  a  sort  of  detec- 
tive force  and  hody 
guard.  (Tac.  HUt.  i. 
24.  Jb,  u.  11.  Suet. 
CaL  44.  GoMd.  85.) 
They  were  armed 
with  a  lance  (lancea, 
Suet.  I.e.  Id.  Galfj. 
IS.)  ;  and  are  fre- 
quently represented 
on  the  oolnmns  of 
Tnjan  and  Antoni- 
nus in  attendance  upon  the  emperor, 
or  keeping  guard  before  his  tent,  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  example 
annexed. 

SPECULUM  (honrpov^  Kdrow. 
rpov).  A  fliUTor; 
orifi^inally  made  of 
white  metal,  formed 
by  the  admixture 
of  copper  and  tin 
(PUn.H.JV:zzzui. 


Lc.  Plant  Most  i.  3.  111.),  which  is 
less  hrittle ;  the  surface  heing  kept 
Ivight  hy  the  nse  of  pounded  pomice- 
stone  and  a  sponge,  usually  fiistened 
to  the  frame  by  a  short  string.  Glass 
was  also  employed  at  a  later  period 
for  the  mirror.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  two  originals  of  dhrer, 
hoth  found  at  Pompeii,  one  of  a  cir- 
cular  shape,  the  most  usual  one,  with 
a  short  handle  for  holding  it  up,  when 
used,  in  the  manner  exhibited  by  the 
female  figure,  from  a  painting  in  the 
seme  city;  Ike  other,  of  an  oblong 
square  fmi,  intended  to  be  held  by 
one  slave  before  her  mistress,  whilst 
others  adjusted  the  toilette,  as  is 
often  represented  on  Greek  vases  and 
other  works  of  art;  but  the  ancient 
dressbg-mlrror  was  iwvir  made  in  a 
frame  to  stand  upon  the  tahle^  as  a 
piece  ni  ftamitnxe,  like  the  modern 
ones. 

2.  A  looking-g!a»s  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  66.),  covered  at  the  back  with 
tin  and  laid  (Bookman,  HUtory  oj 
ImfeKtitmtf  t6L  iL  pp.  69 — 78.X  vad 
employed  as  a  piece  of  omameBttl 
fiimitiire,  like  onr  pirr-gfafss,  con- 
sisting of  a  mirror  as  tall  as  the  hu- 
man body  (Senec.  Q.  A.  I  17.), 
sometimes  permanently  fixed  to  the 
wall  (Ulp.  JH9,  84.  S.  19.  f  8.x  at 
others  arranged  in  anok  a  manner 
that  it  could  be  drawn  up  and  down 
to  ditlerent  levels,  like  a  sash.  Yt- 
truv.  ix.  8.  2. 

8P£<yU8  (««^f>  Literally.a 
cave  or  cayem;  whence  trusfiMred 
to  the  dark,  covered  channel  which 
forms  the  water-way  in  an  aqaednct 


4 J.),  but  atterward:>  of  silver  (Plin.  (Front  Aq.  17.  21.  91.    Vitmv.  viil 
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7.x     Bhown  bj  the  part  marked  A 

in  the  illtiiitration,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  Alexandrine  duct  now 
existing  at  Home.  It  was  sonKtlmcs 
tunnelled  through  a  hill,  at  others 
raised  upon  one  or  more  tiers  of 
arches,  aocordingly  as  the  level  of 
the  source,  or  the  undulating  oatare 
of  the  country  reqnirod  ;  and  in  some 
cases  two,  and  even  thn  e,  of  these 
channels  were  carried,  oue  alcove  the 
other,  over  the  sauie  file  of  arches. 

SPfiUERISTE^RIUM  i<r<t,atpur- 
T^piwy,  An  apartment  for  playing 
the  game  at  hall,  attached  to  the 
Cfymnagia^  Thermct^  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  as  well  as  to  the 
private  uiausious  of  wealthy  people  ; 
and  as  the  pUiyers  at  this  game  were 
nsnaily  stripped*  it  was  fteanently 
warmed  by  flues  from  a  furnace 
(h*fpf)camis)  underneath  the  floor. 
Piin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  12.  Id.  v.  6.  27. 
Suet  Ve^j>.  20.  Lamprid.  Alex, 
Se9*  80. 

SPHiEROMACH'IA  (c^mpo- 
Ataxia).  A  match  at  the  game  of 
ball.  Senec.  £p,  8a  Stat.  Sjflv.  iv. 
Prof. 

SPrCA  TESTACEA.  An  ob- 
long brick,  employed  by  the  Romans 
for  making  floorings  (Vitmv.  Til  1. 

5.)  ;  so  termed  because  each  one  was 
arranged  in  snch  n  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  selling  of  the  grains  iu  au 
ear  of  corn  {$pica\  as  shown  by  the 
example,  from  an  ancient  flooring  in 
the  Therms  of  Titos.  A  pattern  of 
this  description  was  termed  spicata  tes- 
tacea  (Vitruv.  vii.  1.  4.  Plin.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  62.),  which  answers  to  our 


SPl'CULUM(A(J7X'?).  The  barbed 
head  of  an  arrow  or  spear  (O?.  Jfet 
viii.  37.'>.  Hor.  (hi.  i.  15.  17.  Oelsus, 
vii  5.2.  Amujian.  XXV.  1.  IH.)  . 
which  presents  several  jatrged 
points  like  tho^e  iu  an  ear  of  /  \ 
corn  (spica),  as  exemplified  by  1^  \ 


expression  herring-boned  $  for  we,  as 

well  as  the  modern  Italians,  who  call 
it  a  Hi  pcsccy  deduce  the  resem- 
blance from  the  set  of  the  bones  in  a 
fish's  hack. 


the  annexed  example  from  the 
arch  of  Cnnstantine.  Hence 
the  J,ntiTi  and  the  Greek  words 
arc  tre<iueutiy  used  in  the  plural  to 
include  the  point  with  its  barbs. 

8.  In  hiter  times  sTnonymons  with 
PiLUM.    Veg.  Mil  &  15. 

3.  (rravpunrip,     ojp/axor,  CTVpo^). 

The  point  attached  to  the  bmU-aid  of 


a  lance  or  a  spear  (Gloss.  Vet.  ap. 
Alstorp.  de  Hast  p.  68.),  which 
served  for  fixing  it  upright  in  the 
growid  (Virg.  JSla.  xii.  im),  or 
might  he  used  offensively,  if  the 
regular  point  (fuspi's)  got  damaged  or 
broken  off.  ( Pol)  h.  vi.  25.)  We 
have  no  express  authority,  beyond 
that  of  the  glossary  cited,  for  this 
usage  of  the  term  in  Latm ;  Imt  the 
Greek  names  ate  thoroagbly  authen- 
tic, as  well  as  the  object  it?elf,  which 
is  represented  at  large  )  y  the  top 
figure  in  the  annexed  wood  cut,  from 
a  fictile  vase  ;  while  the  lower  one 
shows  the  spear  complete,  with  its 
regular  head  on  the  left  end,  and 
pointed  butt  on  the  right.  In  early 
times  the  Roman  lance  had  no  ad- 
junct of  this  kind  but  they  adopted 
it  after  coming  in  contact  with  Uie 
Greeks  (PotyK  L  c);  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  there  not  Ikmdl'  tmy  distinct  term 
in  the  Latin  language  to  designate  it. 

SPPNA.  The  barrier  of  a  race- 
course (Cassiodor.  For.  Ep,  iiL  51. 
SchoL  Vet.  ad  Jvr.  Sat  tl  588.);  a 
long  low  wall  extending  lengthwise 
down  the  centre  of  the  circus  for 
;!hout  twt>-thinls  of  its  len;:tli.  ami 
^viiich  received  the  present  name 
iVoin  the  similarity  of  its  position  to 
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tbe  ifdne  or  donal  bone  in  OTimali. 

The  object  of  it  was  to  determine  the 

lontrtli  of  the  course,  and  hinder  the 
chariots  from  coniinj^  into  collision 
front  to  front,  as  they  had  to  run 
seven  times  round  it  at  each  race. 
The  goals  (meta)^  loond  which  they 


it 


tamed,  were  sitoated  at  a  mall  dis- 
tance from  each  of  its  ends  i  and  the 

whole  length  of  the  wall  was  deco- 
ratod  M-ith  various  objects  on  its  top; 
an  obelisk  in  the  centre,  statues  of 
the  deities,  an  altar,  and  columns  on 
which  the  eggs  (oea  eurneidonim) 
and  dolphins  (diithmontm  eoiMousX 
intended  to  announce  to  the  spectators 
the  number  of  courses  ran,  were  put 
up.  The  whole  of  these  objects  are 
exhibited  in  the  illostration  from  an 
engraved  gem,  which  represents  an 
elevation  of  the  qnna,  with  one  side 
of  the  course  and  the  racing  chariots 
in  it.  The  position  it  occupied  in 
the  general  building,  and  relative 
length  in  regard  to  it,  will  be  seen  by 
leferring  to  the  groond-plan  of  the 
circus  of  Caracalla  {p»  165%  on 
which  it  is  marked  B. 

SPIN'THER  (fftpiyKT-fip).  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  bracelet^  worn  by 
females  on  the  left 
arm  (Festns,  B.tu)% 
made  of  gold  (Plant 
Afcn.  iii.  3.  7.),  and 
without  any  clasp ; 
but  retaining  its  place 
on  the  arm  of  the 
wearer  hy  the  natural  elasticity  of  its 
own  pressore.  From  this  peculiarity 
the  name  arose,  in  allusion  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscle,  which 
naturally  remains  iu  a  state  of  con- 
traction.   The  illustration  is  from  an 


original  of  gold,  which  possesses  all 

the  elastic  property  described. 

S  PI'  R  A  {(Ttrupd).  A  circular 
body  forming  a  succession  of  twists 
or  coils ;  whence  the  following 
special  appfieadons. 

1.  A  cod  of  ropei,  Picanns  ^ 
Fest.  «.  V, 

2.  An  ornament  worn  by  women, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
wreath  with  many  pendants  to  it, 
twined  and  interlaced  ronnd  the  head, 
like  the  coils  and  heads  of  the  ser- 
pents commonly  represented  on  the 
edge  of  Minerva's  (fgisy  and  on  the 
head  of  Medusa.  Plin.  H.  A,  ix.  58. 
Compare  VaL  Flacc  vi.  396. 

3.  The  string  or  tie  wHh  wlueh 
the  honnet  (gcUenu)  of  the  Sallan 
priests  was  ISutened  under 
the  chin,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  wood-cnt,  v 
from  a  marble  bas-relief  '  . 
of  Roman  scolpture.  Jut.  'f/t-^ 
▼iiL  SOS.  1/ 

4.  A  particnlar  kind  of  Inscnit  or 
pastry,  made  in  a  spiral  form.  Cato, 
n,  R.  77. 

5.  The  base  of  a  column  (Festos, 
a.  V.  YitniT.  iiL  5.  Plin.  H*  N, 
zzz¥L  5ft.>,  which  rests  vpon  the 
plinth  {plinthu8\  or  upon  a  continued 
basement  {podium)  instead  of  a  plinth. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a 
single  torus  sumiuunted  by  an  astra- 
gal, as  in  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
Doric  orders  {  or  of  an  upper  and 
lower  torus,  divided  by  a  sootia  and 
fillets  (quadra),  and  with  or  without 
the  astragal,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 


ample, representing  a  very  beautiful 
and  simple  specimen,  now  known  as 
the  Attic  base,"  in  which  form  it 
was  applied  to  the  Ionic  and  (Co- 
rinthian orders.  The  Greek  Doric 
had  no  spira. 

S  P  r  R  U  L  A.     Diminutive  of 
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Spira,  5.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  it 
217.);  of  Spira,  4.  (Arnob.  ii.  7M). 

SPLENIA'TUS.  Covond  with 
patches  of  bticking-plaster  (jspkniuni). 

SPLE'NiuM  (ffirX^irior).  An  ad- 
hesive plaster,  spread  upon  white 
linen  or  leather  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22. 
Ov.  A,  Am,  iii.  902.),  and  worn  in 
patches  npon  the  face  to  conceal  any 
defect,  sore,  or  scar  (Mart.  ii.  29.  10. 
id.  viii.  33.),  like  ont  sticking-plaster. 

SPOLIA'RIUAL  An  undressing 
room,  in  which  the  arms  and  clothing 
vfere  stripped  frnni  the  gladiators 
who  were  slain  in  combat  (Senec. 
Ep.  93.  I^amprid.  CommocL  18.  and 
19.  Inscript  ap,  Ornt  489.  19.); 
whence  the  term  is  also  applied  gene- 
rally to  any  place  in  which  a  person 
is  plundered  or  murdered.  Senec. 
PtWt  3* 

2.  An  undressing  room  In  a  S6t  of 

baths  (Gloss.  Isidor.)  ;  same  as  Apo- 
DYTERITTM ;  but  this  usage  of  the 
word  rest^  upon  no  other  authority 
than  the  one  cited. 

SPON'DA  (}in}\aTov).  Any  one 
of  the  four  bars  in  the  frame  of  a 


and  a  haekhoard  (pluteus),  as  in 
the  annexed  example  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  the  open  rail  or  front,  at 
which  the  occupant  got  into  it,  was 
termed  spomfa  more  expressly  (Mart, 
iii.  91.  Hor.  Fj>o>f.  iii.  22.),  and 
the  part  against  the  back  sjwnda 
interior,  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  11.  5. 
I  Saet  Cm.  49. 

2.  A  couch  or  bier  upon  which 
the  dead  were  carried  out.  Mart 
X.  5.  9. 

SFONDAU'LES  (imB^Ai;0-  A 
mosician  who  played  an  accompani- 
ment upon  a  pair  of  long  pipes  (lilna 
longa)  (Marius   Victorin.   1.  2478. 


sofa,  or  a  bedstead  (lectus),  to  which 
the  cords  supporting  the  mattraaa 

(torus)  are  affixed  (Pet.  Sat.  97.  4. 
Ov.  Afct.  viii.  6.56),  as  exhibited  by 
the  above  example  from  the  device 
on  a  lerra-ootta  lamp.   Bnt  when  the 


bedstead  or  solii  was 


with 


Diomed.  iii.  479.)  to  the  hymns 

which  were  sung  at  the  sacrifice 
during  libation,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration  from  the  column 
of  Trtdan.  The  minister  (camiilus) 
stands  m  ftont  of  the  altar  with  the 
incense  box  (nrerra,  hence  lihare 
ncerra\  the  spondnnlejt  with  a  pair 
of  pipes  behind  him,  and  Tnyau 
with  a  patera  on  the  right  alde^  the 
left  of  the  gronp  in  the  original  com- 
position being  ocenpied  by  the  pupa 
and  the  victim. 

SPON'SA,  SPON'SUa    A  fo- 
troUted  amph ;  but  not  yet  manied. 
Amongst  the  Romans  young  per- 
sons were  frequently  betrothed  to 
each  other  long  before  the  marriage 
was  faitended  to  take  place ;  and  the 
act  was  performed  in  presence  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  both  parties, 
1  when  the  marriage  contract  {spon- 
I  aalia)  was  signed  by  the  ifflawofd 
I  pair,  who  then  mntoally  joined  bands. 
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and  pledged  themselves  to  one  an-  ^ 
other ;  the  man  putting  a  ring  on  the  < 
finger  of  hb  betrothed  as  a  token  of 
fidelity.   The  aet  is  represented  by 
the  aonesed  wood-cot  from  a  Roman 


1 


I 


bas-relief.  The  woman  was  termed 
sperata,  during  courtship;  pacta, 
when  the  lover  had  made  his  pro- 
posals, and  been  accepted  by  the  girl 
and  her  fiither;  tponta,  when  they 
had  mutually  pledged  their  faith; 
and  nupta^  when  a  bhde.   Hon.  «.  v, 

p.  439. 

SPOR'TA.  A  round  plaited 
basket,  with  a  small  fiat  bottom,  and 
handles  on  the  topfbr  the  pnrpoee  of 

suspending  it  from  the  arm,  or  on  a 
pole  (jwjnm),  when  cairied  with  its 
contents  from  place  to  place.  It  was 
employed  for  many  uses  (^Columell. 
▼ui*  7.  1.  Varro  op. 
Noo.  «.  V.  p.  177. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxi. 
49.  )t  especially 
as  a  fishing-basket, 
(Mart  X.  37m  and 
wood-cnt  «.  Haxx* 
OTA.)  The  example  b  fhnn  the 
statue  of  a  young  fisherman,  in  the 
Royal  Neapolitan  Museum. 

SPORTEL'LA  ((nrvp(htoy).  Di- 
minutive  of  Sporta  ;  especially  a 
small  basket  in  whieh  csJtes,  fruit, 
and  eatables  were  handed  roand  at 
table.  Pet  Sat.  40.  S.  Cic  Fm.  ix, 
20.    Suet.  Doni.  4. 

SPOR'TULA    (<r»iv»»W).  Di- 


minutive of  Spurta  I  a  small  fisbing- 
basket  (Plant  Siiek  it  S.  16.  ApoL 
ibTet  1.  p.  19.),  like  the  preceding 

example.  It  would  appear  that  }x\<^- 
kets  of  this  description  Mere  also  em- 
ployed for  handing  round  certain 
kinds  of  eatables  at  table  }  whence 
the  term  was  adopted  to  signify  a 
dole,  consisting  of  a  small  basket  of 
provisions,  given  ])y  great  personages 
to  their  clients  and  retainers,  as  a 
substantial  return  for  the  court  paid 
to  them,  when  they  assembled  at  the 
great  man's  door  to  make  their  dally 
compliments.  Latterly,  as  mannen 
grew  more  refined  and  morals  lt»ss 
so,  the  dole  of  provisions  was  com- 
muted for  a  sum  of  money  ;  whence 
a  gift  or  present  of  any  kind  was  also 
termed  a  tporttda.  Jqt.  iii.  894. 
Mart.  xiv.  125.    Plin.  Bp.U.  14.  4. 

SPU'MA,  (sc.  catistica  or  Daiava). 
A  pommade,  manufactured  by  the 
Genuans  and  Ciauls,  from  goat's 
tallow  aud  beech-wood  ashes,  and 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
light  brown  tinge  to  the  hair.  Mart 
xiv.  2G.  Id.  Tiii.  33.  80.  Also  termed 
S.\po. 

SQUA'MA  (AfWij,  ^oAis).  See 
LoRicA,  3.  and  4. 

8TABULA'RnJ&  KUverf^nOh 
keeper,  who  keeps  a  set  of  stables,  and 
takes  in  horses  to  bait  Ulp.  Dig,  4. 
9.  1.    Cains,  ib. 

2.  An  inn-kcvper,  or  master  of  a 
gtahulum,  which  afforded  accommo- 
dation fiNT  **man  and  beast"  Senec. 
Ben,  i.  14.    Apul.  Met.  i.  p.  13. 

STAB'ULUM  iarae^i6i).  In  n 
general  sense,  any  statulimj- place 
(from  stare)  which  serves  as  an 
abode  or  shelter  for  man  or  beast ; 
as  a  stable  fbr  horMS  (Virg.  Oeorg, 
iiL  184.  EQiratE) ;  a  pen  or  fold  fbr 
sheep  and  goats  (Ih.  iii.  '29 T).  A^n.  x. 
7"J.*i. )  ;  a  shed  or  stall  for  oxen  (Colu- 
mell.  vi.  23.  Bubile)  ;  an  aviary  for 
poultry  and  domestic  birds  (ColtmiclL 
▼lit  1.  3.  OBMiTHOii.  CeoBa);  a 
shed  for  bee-hiTcs  (Id.  ix.  6.  4. 
Apiaricm);  a  stock  pond  for  fish. 
(Id.  viiL  17.  7.  PiscuiA.) 
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2.  {trav^nK(7<iy).  An  Inn  or  puhlir- 
fmttse,  for  tlic  trniporary  accommo- 
dation of  travel k-rs.  (Pet.  6aL  vi. 
8.  Id.  xri  4,  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  19.  4.) 
A  dUtinetion  between  the  <faMi/iiiii 
and  cauptma  is  drawn  in  the  Pandects 

any  partiftilrirs  in  explain  the  ditlV-r- 
ence.  llui  to  judge  from  the  general 
meanings  of  the  two  words,  and  the 
poiticiilar  applieations  given  to  them, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  hitter  was 
only  intended  for  the  reception  of 
lodpTS  who  travel l«'d  on  foot,  the 
lormer  for  the  accommodation  of  man 
and  beast  Such  a  distinction  would 
be  perfeetl^  consonant  with  oar  own 
customs,  since  the  keepers  of  many 
puhlie  houses  at  this  day  do  not  take 
horses  in  to  hait  ;  but  amon^jst  the 
Romans  it  would  be  the  more  neces- 
8ary»  as  the  great  majority  of  trayel- 
lers  Journeyed  on  IfooC,  and  those 
who  were  wealthy  enough  to  use 
horses  and  carriafrcs,  p-cnerally  took 
advantage  of  private  hospitality,  in- 
stead r)f  resorting  to  an  inn.  A  sta- 
huiuiHy  thus  imderstoody  would  then 
be  an  establishment  of  much  less 
oommon  occurrence  than  the  eoMpona, 
and  probably  always  opened  on  the 
roadside,  or  near  the  cntnmre  of  a 
town,  at  whicii  persons  coming  from 
the  country  could  put  up  their  horses 
and  carriages,  without  driring  them 
throDgh  the  streets ;  whereas  the  cau- 
porta  was  mostly  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
city.  This  notion  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  an  inn  for  man 
and  beast,  just  outside  the  gates  of 


Pompeii,  on  the  road  to  Herculanetmi, 
having  a  very  iarfie  range  of  stables 
attached  to  it,  in  wliich  the  skeleton 
of  an  ass  was  found,  as  well  as  several 
bits,  wheels,  and  other  pieces  of 
harness. 

ST  A  DIOD'  ROM  U  S  ((TTo5io5p<J- 
fxos).  One  who  runs  a  race  in  the 
Greek  stadium.  Plin.  II.A.  xxxviii. 
19.  §  3. 

STAiyiUM  (mditw),  A  race- 
course for  f<H<t'raeing,  so  named 

because  the  famous  race-course  at 
Olympia  measured  exactly  one  stade 
(ffToSio*'),  which  contained  TiOn  Greek 
feet,  eqtial  to  606|  English,  and  about 
one^ighth  of  a  Roman  mile.  A  coarse 
of  this  description  nsoally  formed  one 
of  the  i>riucipal  appendajrcs  to  the 
Greek  <jt/>nnmia  and  Uonian  thcnna., 
and  in  these  other  athletic  contests, 
as  well  as  foot-races,  were  exhibited ; 
hot  separate  and  isolated  stmctures 
were  also  laid  oat  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  its  peneral  plan  the  stadium 
approximated  very  closely  to  the 
Greek  hippodrome  and  tlie  Roman 
circus,  without  the  barrier  {apina) 
and  stalls  (corGciiet),  forming  a  narrow 
oblong  area,  terminated  in  a  semi- 
circle at  one  end,  and  by  a  straight 
line  :\f  the  other,  the  seats  for  the 
spectators  being  sometimuj*  excavated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  sometimes 
formed  npon  an  artificial  embankment 
of  earth,  or  raised  upon  arches  of 
masonry  and  brickwork  like  the  Ro- 
man circus.  The  naitu  appropriated 
to  the  several  parts  were  the  same  as 
those  employed  for  the  hippodrome  ; 


3C 


with  the  exception  of  uie  circular 
end,  which  had  a  special  term  of  its 
own,  being  called  the  9^tMni  (jMn* 


da)^  either  from  iis  eUiplical  figure, 
or  its  resemblance  to  a  sliilg,  or  to 
the  besel  of  a  ring ;  bnt  this  was  not 
4  R 
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used  in  the  foot-race,  for  the  «')>»()  feet 
comprised  in  the  length  of  the  staiitum 
extended  only  as  far  as  the  itimight 
sides  of  the  endosiire»  from  a,  the 
starting^plaee  (H^it).  to  the  two 
angular  projections  of  masonry  which 
terminati'  the  <r<^)«i'5otnj,  marked  B. 
The  illustration  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  a  stadium  at  Cibyra  (now  Bu" 
raz)  in  Lycia,  still  in  eoiuiderable  pro* 
servation ;  to  which  nothing  is  added 
but  the  two  projecting  walls,  near  the 
circular  extremity  on  the  inside,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  afxyioirri, 
and  these  are  copied  from  existing  re- 
maint  in  the  itadiam  at  Ephesos.  It 
stands  <m  a  hiU  side,  tnm  which  a 
certain  portion  is  cut  away  to  form  a 
long  flat  terrace,  having  its  outer 
edge  hounded  by  a  walled  embank- 
ment represented  by  the  doabla  lines 
on  tiie  top  of  the  plan,  and  sofliel- 
entlj  deep  to  carry  several  raws  of 
seats  arranged  along  it  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  circular  end  is  exca- 
vated out  of  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  is  cut  into  twenty-one  rows  of 
seats,  rising  like  stepsone  abova  the 
other,  and  snbdiTided  by  stalreassa, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  COMS  of  a 
theatre  or  amphitheatre. 

STALAG'MIUM.  An  ear-ring, 
furnished  with  one  or  more  drops  of 
gold,  pearls,  heads,  or  preeioos 
stones,  which  depend  from  it 
and  imitate  the  shape  of  a  drop 
of  water  (o-raAery^a),  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
after  which  the  Latin  one  is 
ibfined.  (Festas  cv*  Plant 
Men,  iti.  8. 18.)  The  annexed 
illustration  affords  an  example, 
from  an  original  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

ST  A' MEN  i<rrf)iiMv).  A  9/mn 
tlmad  (Or.  Her,  iii  76.) ;  eonsisting 
of  asYeral  fibres  drawn  down  from 

the  top  of  the  distaff  (coins;  deducere 
stamina  colo.  Tibull.  i.  H.  86.),  and 
twisted  together  by  the  thumb  (stami- 
na poUice  torque.  Or.  Met  xii.  475.) 
and  the  rotatory  modon  of  the  spindle 
(/ktasX     ^         ui  a  perpendi- 


Uie  distaff,  the  up- 


cular  line  from 
right  position 
suggesting  the 
name.  All 
these  partien- 
lars  are  dis- 
tinctly illus- 
trated by  the 
wood«eiit»  re- 
presentmg  a 
female  spin- 
ning, from  a 
Roman  bas> 
relief. 

9.  The  warp  or  warp  threads  in  an 
upright  loom,  at  whieh  the  weaTer 

stood  instead  of  sitting. 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  113. 
Ov.  Met.  vi.  54,  55. 
58.  Senec  Ep.  90.) 
They  were  extended 
in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection from  the  warp- 
beam  (insubulum),  or 
from  the  yoke  of  the 
loom  (jugum)j  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 
seating  Cim's  loom  m  the  Vatican 
Virgtl;  and  formed  the  groundwork 
into  which  the  threads  of  the  woof 
(subtemen)  were  inserted;  whence  the 
term  is  also  given  to  any  thing  made 
of  thread,  as  a  garment  (Claud,  in 
Euimp,  i  S04.)s  or  a  fillet  round  the 
head.    Prop.  iv.  9.  52. 

.3.  The  strings  of  a  lyre  (Ov.  Mt  t. 
xi.  169. ) ;  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance which  they  bore 
to  the  warp-threads  of 
an  npright  loom,  as 
exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure  from  a 
painting  in  the  Naso- 
nian  sepulchre  near 
Rome. 

STAPES  or  STAPIA.   A  word 

found  in  some  inscriptions,  evidently 
not  of  an  early  character,  in  which  it 
signifies  a  stirrup.  It  appears  to  he 
formed  from  the  German  staffs  a  step ; 
and  though  inserted  in  the  Latin  die- 
tiooariea  is  to  be  considered  ai  a  word 
of  modem  inTenttoo,  finr  whieb  there 


n 
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ifl  not  the  slightest  uucient  authority. 
Compare  ScALA  4. 

STATE'RA.  A  steel-yard;  an 
instrument  of  much  later  invention 
than  the  balance  {libra).  It  consisted 
of  the  yard  (svapus)  divided  into 
fractional  parts  by  points  (puncta), 
and  suspended  from  above  by  a  hook 


or  ehiun,  called  the  handle  (ama). 

The  short  end  of  the  yard  was  fur- 
nished with  a  hook,  to  which  the 
objects  to  be  weighed  were  fixed,  and 
sometimes  with  a  scale  {luncula)  iov 
holding  them;  the  longest  end,  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  centre  of  revo- 
lution, with  a  sliding  weight  (<c(pii- 
pondium).  Vitniv.  x.  3,  4.  The 
whole  of  these  particulars  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius  are  exhibited  iu  the  an- 
nexed fignres,  bolh  from  oric^nals 
discovered  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Sometimes  used  vitboat  discri- 
mination for  Ubra^  a  balance.  Pet 
Sat.  35.  4.  Suet.  Vesp.  25. 

3.  A  curricle  bar  or  yoke,  placed 


across  the  withen  of  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  to  whieh  the  pole  (tern)  ivas 
attached,  as  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  painting  at  PompeiL  Stat 

Sylv.  iv.  3.  35. 

3.  A  kind  of  dish,  probably  of  a 
flat  circular  form,  like  the  scale  ap- 
pended to  the  steeUvard  in  the  mt 
example.    Com.  Nepoi.  ^  Plin. 

H.  N.  xxxiii.  52. 
STATO'RES.    Officials  or  public 

servants  who  attended  upon  Roman 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  and  more 
especially  employed  for  carrying  let- 
ters, messages,  dispatches,  &c.  (Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  17.  ib.  19.  x.  21.)  Their 
office  was  abolished  by  Septimius 
Severus,  and  the  duties  disciiarged 
by  them  transferred  to  the  military. 
Umiprid.  Akr,  Sw.  52.  Ulp.  Dig, 

I.  16.  4. 

STEG'A  {crriyrf).  A  word  merely 
transferred  from  the  Greek,  sin^ifying 
the  deck  of  a  ship  (Plant.  JJacck,  ii. 
3.  44.  Id.  Stick,  iii.  1.  12.);  for 
which  the  Romans  nse  the  expressiaii 
CoNSTRATUM  NAVi%  mdcT  which  an 
illustration  is  given. 

STE'LE  ((TT^Arj).  A  word  merely 
transferred  from  the  Greek  (Plin. 
//.  iV.  vi.  32.)  ;  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  term  is  Gippijb. 

ST  EMMA  (<rrififM).  Properly 
speaking  a  Greek  word,  in  which 
lanjruage  it  signified  a  garland  or 
wreath  bound  round  with  fillets  of 
wool,  and  worn  as  a  chaplet  on  the 
head,  or  employed  as  a  deoontion  for 
other  oljects,  as  well  as  the  person 
(Corona.  Infula).  Bat  the  Romans 
adopted  the  term  in  a  more  special 
sense  to  designate  a  long  scroll  deco- 
rated with  garlands,  and  having  a  list 
of  the  Ibmily  names  emUaaoned  on 
it»  which  it  was  costomaTy  to  hang 
upon  the  ancestral  basts,  as  they 
stood  in  their  cases  (adictUce)  round 
the  atrium  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  2. 
Senec.  Ben,  iiL  28.)  whence  the 
word  came  also  to  signify  a  gaua* 
logical  frss^  pedigree^  or  Imeal  sfen. 
Suet  OoB,  2.  Nero,  37.  Mart 
35. 
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STIMULUS. 


STEREOB'ATA.     (VitruT.  iv. 

3.  I.)   Same  as  Stylobata. 
STIBAIVIUM.       A  circular 

dicing  coucb,  adapted  to  a  round 
table  ( Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  36.  Mart  xir. 
87.  Sidan.  Ep,  III,  Senr.  ad  Viig. 
j£n.  L  698.);    otherwise  called 

SlOMA. 

STIG'MA  (-rT(7^).  Lit^Tally,  a 
mark  made  by  puncture;  «h«.'ncc,  a 
brand,  or  mark  pricked  into  {scriptum 
and  tiiaenspfiiM,  Quint  yiL  4.  14. 
.Sen.  Ben,  iv.  37.),  or  stamped  upon 
(imprensitm.  Pet.  Saf.  105.  the 
jhreheail  (»f  u  slave  (Id.  103.  2  and 

4.  ),  couvicted  of  thieving,  running  , 
away,  &c.  A  aingie  letter,  soeh  as 
V,  for  fiir^  wlfltA  in  some  cases  be 
deemed  Sufficient  fbr  the  purpose  ; 
but  the  last  passagre  cited  from  Pe- 
tronius  exprt^ssly  mentions  an  entire 
word,  if  not  a  sentence,  in  large 
letters  covering  the  hee^ 

S.  A  mark  pricked  into  the  arm  | 
of  conscripts  (Veg.  Mil  i>  8.  Id.  ii.  i 

5.  )  after  they  had  been  approved  as  : 
capable  of  military  duty,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  called  out  when  re- 
qnired ;  and  likewise  upon  labourers 
employed  in  the  state  Ikctories  to 
prevent  them  from  desering  their 
employments,   ami  accepting  work 

*  from  other  masters.  (Impp.  Arcad. 
et  Honur.  Cod.  11.  9.  3.)  The 
same  was  sometimes  pricked  on  the 
hand.    Imp.  Zeno  Cod.  42.  la 

STIGMAT'IAS  (jrr ty fxcetlos).  A 
sbivo  marked  with  the  stigma,  Cic. 
00.  ii.  7. 

STIGMCSUS.    (Pet.  Sat.  109.  ■ 
8. )  Same  as  the  preceding. 

ST1I/U8  or  STYL'US  (ypa<p'is). 
An  instnmient  made  of  iron  or  bone 
( Tsidor.  OrtV/.  vi.  9.),  pointed  at  one  i 
end,  but  havinf;  a  broad  flat  blade  at 
the  other  (Syrapos.  ^nigm.  1.),  and 
employed  lor  writing  upon  tablet.^ 

DO— — 

covered  with  a  diin  coat  of  wax 
(Plant  Bacck  iv.  3,  79  and  91.). 


The  point  served  for  tracing  the 

letters,  and  the  flat  end  for  making 
corrections  by  smoothing  over  tin 
surface  of  the  wax  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  writing,  whence  the  expression 
vertere  stibim  (Hor.  Sat  I  10.  72.) 
means  to  erase  or  correct  the  oompo* 
sition.  Scholars  generally  trace  the 
word  to  the  Cireek  one,  arvKos,  a 
pdlar  ;  but  as  the  best  Latin  autho- 
rities spell  it  with  an  t  instead  of 
and  the  Latin  penult  is  short,  while 
the  Greek  one  is  long,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  comes  from  arfMxos,  a 
stalk,  which  is  also  one  of  tlu  rn- rul- 
ings of  the  Latin  gtdua  (CuIuiulII. 
xi.  3.  46.  V.  10.  2.). 

2.  SHluM  cmme;  the  spike  of  a 
caltrop,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
ground,  so  that  it  would  be  concealed 


by  herbiip-f.  wliilr  it  rffectually  dis- 
abled cavairy  from  advancing,  (llirt. 
B,  Aft,  31.  [SI.  Ital.  X.  414.)  The 
example  is  from  an  original. 

3.  The  pin  or  index  of  a  sundial 
(Mart.  Capell.  vi.  194.)  ;  othcrwiw» 
called  Gnomon,  under  which  au  ex- 
ample is  given. 

4.  A  bronse  needle,  or  sharp- 
pointed  rod,  employed  for  destroying 
maggots  and  insects  in  fruit  trees. 
Pallad.  iv.  10.  20. 

5.  A  wooden  probe  employed  in 
the  kitchen  garden  for  inoculating 
the  seed  of  one  plant  into  the  pithy 
stalk  of  a  dilferent  species.  ColnmeU. 
xi.  3.  .'in. 

STIM'lILUS  {Klvr^tyv).  A  (pad 
or  stick  with  an  iron  prick  at  the  end, 
employed  for  driving  animals,  oxen, 


horses,  mules,  and  slaves.  (Tibull.  t. 
1.  10.  ColumelL  it  2.  26.  Sil.  Ital. 
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vii.  702.  Plant.  Most.  i.  1.  Tiio 
fxanipk*  is  from  a  tcrra'^ttA  at  Vel- 
i<;tri,  after  Giuzrot. 

2.  Stimmlua  cuspidatm  raBo.  A 
goad  with  a  spud  (rotfimi)  affixed  to 
one  end,  which  was  employed  by  the 


ploughman  in  cleansing  the  plough- 
share, as  the  point  was  for  drivinf^ 
his  oxen.  Plin.  //.  A'^.  xviii.  4U.  §  2. 
The  example  is  from  au  Etruscan 
bronse. 

STITES  iorimos).   A  ronnd  stake 
fixed  in  the  ground  (Festus 
#.  V. )  ;  as  a  land  mark  (Ov, 
Vast.  ii.  642. )  ;  as  a  stay  for 
tethering  other  things  to  (Id. 

331.  Soet  Nero,  29.),  or 
for  snpportmg  them,  as  in  the 
annexed  example  from  the 
column  of  Trajan,  which  re- 
presents the  manner  in  which 
the  soldiery  piled  tiieir  helmets  and 
shields  when  engaged  upon  field 
works*  making  fortifications,  &e. 

2.  A  stake  set  up  for  practising 
recruits  at  their  exercises  (MarL  vii. 
32.)  ;  same  as  Pah  s. 

STl'VA  iix^rArj).  The  plaugh- 
Miafft  or  handle  of  a  plough  ;  consist- 
ing, in  its  simplest  fomi,  of  a  single 
upright  branch  (Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  135.), 
forming  part  of  the  same  piece  as  the 


plough  tail  {buris)f  which  the  plough- 
man held  in  his  left  hand  to  guide 

the  machine,  or  pressed  down  to 

make  the  share  penetrate  the  ground, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  Komau  bas-relief; 
which  also  graphically  illustrates  such 
expressions  as  $Uvee  pme  reehu  iiuit- 


ftftfj-  (Columell.  i.  !>.  "1.);  stir<r  in- 
in  I  us  (Ov,  3ft  t.  viii.  218.);  stinim 
premens  (Id.  Fast.  iv.  826.).  Other 
plongh-staffs,  upon  a  more  improved 
plan,  are  exhibited  under  the  words 
Aratrum  and  Rura. 

STLA'TA.  A  particular  kind  of 
seapgoing  vessel  (Aul.  (iell.  x.  25. 
Anson.  Ep.  xxii.  31.),  constructed 
with  an  unusual  breadth  of  beam, 
and  lying  low  upon  the  water  (Fes* 
tus  H.  V.) ;  charaeteristtcs  which  are 
not  sutFiciently  apparent  on  any  an- 
cient monuments  to  afford  a  trust- 
worthy example. 

STOUA.  A  female  robe,  which 
constltnted  the  characteristic  featnre 
in  the  attire  of  a  Roman  matrou,  as 
the  toga  I'.d  in  that  of  the  male  sex 
(Pet  Sat.  si.  5.  Compare  Cic.  Hal. 
ii.  18.  thouizh  in  the  latter  passage 
the  reading  has  been  controverted). 
It  was  a  tnnie  made  very  ftill,  and 
sometimes  with  long  sleeves;  at 
others  with  short  ones,  fastened  down 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  with  clasps, 
but  put  on  as  an  indumentum  (Senec. 
ViL  B*  13.),  over  the  chemise  {tunica 
miMia),  and  fitftened  with  a  double 
girdle  (svecmclii,  Enn.  ap.  Non.  p. 
19S  ),  one  under  the  breast,  and  the 
other  over  the  hips,  so  as  to  produce 
an  ample  display  of  small  irregular 
folds  {rugctf  Mart.  iiL  93.)  when  com- 
pressed  by  and  drawn  through  its 
ligatures.  Thus 
far  the  slola 
does  not  ma- 
terially differ 
from  the  outer 
tunic  usually 
worn  by  the 
Roman  ladies. 
But  what  con- 
stituted its  dis- 
tinguishing fea- 
ture was  an  ap- 
pendage termed 
instita,  sewed 
on  under  the 
girdle  {subsuta,  llor.  Sat.  i.  2.  29.), 
and  trailing  bchirul,  so  as  to  cover  the 
back  half  of  the  feet  (sieduw  />e</es. 
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STOLA. 


STBAGVLUIC. 


Ot.  a.  Am.  L  32. ),  from  the  astragals 
or  ankle  bones  ((taloif  Hw.  i  c.  lb. 
i.  2.  99.),  which  it  is  now  confidently 
siiLr'ji'sted  is  exhibited  by  the  U>ng 
iruiu  i^tnstita  ionga,  Ov.  I.e.)  so  dis- 
tinctly visible  behind  the  lower  half 
of  the  annexed  figure,  believed  to  re- 
present  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
laniis.  from  a  fresco  painting  in  the 
ThernuL-  of  Titus.    It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  neither  lexicographers 
nor  arehaologiflta  have  been  able  to 
specify  with  certainty  what  the  mttila 
really  was,  though  general  assent 
is  found  to  describe  it  as  a  sort  of 
flounce  sewed  round  tlie  bottom  of  a 
tunic  in  order  to  constitute  a  stoiai 
which  opinion  was  adopted,  donbt- 
fully  howerer  and  undecidedly,  in 
the  explanation  gifca  nnder  that 
word.    But  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion  of  the  engraving,  from  which 
the  figure  here  introduced  is  copied, 
and  which  had  pferiooslj  escaped 
attention ;  as  well  as  the  very  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  trnhi  attached 
behind,  which  in  the  original  design 
is  still  more  forcibly  shown  to  be  a 
separate  acyunct  fastened  under  the 
lowest  giidlei  and  not  a  component 
part  of  the  tnnie ;  and  an  attentive 
consideration  of  tiie  passages  above 
cited  from  Horace  and  Ovid,  mani- 
festly resolving  that  the  instita  was 
not  an  addition  all  round  the  bottom 
of  the  dress,  hot  one  which  hong 
behind  and  concealed  only  the  heels 
or  half  the  feet,  exactly  as  shown  by 
the  example,  altogether  produce  a 
chain  of  evidence  so  clear,  circum- 
stantial, and  harmoniously  supported, 
thai  it  it  diffloolt  not  to  be  impressed 
with  its  tmth.   Moreover  the  image 
presented  by  a  passage  of  Statins 
{Theb.  vii.  6o4.),  which  describes  an 
instita  as  being  tied  for  an  ornament 
under  the  head  of  a  thyrsus — pam- 
pbteo  tubnecHiur  uulitey  &c. — agrees 
fkr  better  with  the  notion  of  a  long 
breadth  or  scarf^  like  the  one  above, 
than  that  of  a  circular  flounce,  as  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  upon  a  re- 
ference to  the  article  and  iUubtrution 


H.  Mitha.  1.,  for  which  term  the  one 
employed  by  Statins  is  merely  adopted 

as  a  poetical  expression. 

2.  ((TToX^).  The  Greeks  made  use 
of  the  term  in  a  more  general  sense, 
applying  it  to  any  kind  of  robe  worn 
by  men  as  well  as  women;  and  in 
this  they  were  followed  by  tiie  elder 
Latin  writers.  Ennios  op.  Non.  «.«• 
p.  537. 

'\.  A  long  and  loose  flowing  tunic 
worn  by  mniidaBs  (Varro,  J?.  iiL 
13.  3.),  and  possess- 
ing considerable  re- 
semblance to  the 
female  robe  described 
above,  for  it  was  of 
considerable  length, 
and  made  mnch  wider 
at  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  so  that  it 
would  trail  on  the 
ground  behind,  as  if 
there  were  an  nuUta 
attached  to  it.  The 
illustration,  from  a 
statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Vatican,  will 
establish  the  above-mentioned  affinity, 
and  thus  account  for  the  namei 
though  it  was  more  commonly  termed 
paUa  eUkaraedkeu 

4.  At  a  later  period,  a  robe  worn 
by  certain  priests  (Apul.  Met  xU 
p.  257.);  probably  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  last  example. 

STOLA^TA.  Wearing  the  lobe 
of  a  Boman  matron  (Pet.  SaL  44. 
18.),  as  described  and  illustrated  s. 
Stola  1. ;  particularly  as  indicative 
of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  female 
(whence  pudor  tloialus.  Mart,  i  36.), 
becanse  womem  of  abandoned  chame- 
ter,  or  who  had  been  divorced  oo 
the  ground  of  adultery,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  that  article  of  attire. 

STOR'EA  and  STO'RIA.  A 
covering  or  a  mat,  made  of  rushes  or 
string.  CsM.  JH  C  iL  9.  liv.  szz. 
3.  Plin.  H.  N.  zv.  18.  f  I. 

STBA'OULUM  iarp&fia),  A 
general  term  for  any  thing  which  is 
spread  out  or  over  something  else,  to 
make  an  under  coverlet  for  lying  upon; 
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more  partieolarly  applied   to  the 

articles  used  for  laying  over  the 
mattress  of  a  sleeping  bed  (Cic. 
Tusc,  V.  21.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  167. 
Seoec.  Ep.  87.) ;  or  a  bier  upon 
which  the  corpse  is  laid  out  (Pet.  Sat, 
42.  6.  Id.  78.  1.);  in  all  which  pas- 
sages the  term  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  under  sheet  or  blanket  upon  which 
the  body  fepoMt,  m  contradistinct 
from  the  upper  one.  or  coverlet  (opert- 
mcntum,  opcrtoriuin),  thrown  over  it. 

2.  (^W^Aij/Att.)  A  caparisun  for  i 
liding  hones  (Mart.  xit.  86.) ;  phtced 
under  the  padsaddle  (ephippium\  or 
used  instead  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
the  furred  skin  of  some  wild  beast, 
tnch  as  the  lion  or  tiger  (Virg.  /En, 
Till.  553.  SiL  JtaL  r.  148.),  of  suffi- 


cient size  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  tlie  animal  (Virg.  /.  r.),  like 
the  sheep  skins  of  our  heavy  cavalry, 
and  the  enmi^  above  from  a  Greek 
coin ;  or  without  the  fltr,  and  then 


made  of  leather  covered  over  with 
scale  armour  (Virg.  y^rt.  x'l.  770.), 
like  the  present  example  frum  the 
Theodoflian  oolnmn,  whteh  exactly 


reiembles  in  iti  outline  the  caparisons 
now  used  in  our  light  cavalry  regi- 
ments. 

ST  R  A' TOR  {ayaSoMh).  A 
soldier  who  acted  as  military  groom, 
or  eqnerry  to  the  emperor,  and  to  a 

consul  or  pra*tor  in  the  Roman  armies 
(Ulp.  Viy.  i.  16.  4.);  it  being  his 
duty  to  purchase  cavalry  horses  for 
the  service  of  die  commander  (Am- 
mian.  xxix.  .T.  .'').>.  as  well  a.s  to  saddle 
them,  lead  them  out,  and  assist  the 
othcer  iu  mounting  (Id.  xxx.  5.  19. 
Spart  QuraeaU.  7.),  as  stirmps  were 
not  brought  into  use  until  a  very  late 
period.  The  i!lu.«Jtration  represents 
an  equerry  of  this  description,  holding 
the  emperot's  hcne^  ftnm  the  eolnmn 
of  TnQsn.  He  wesrs  the  military 


cloak,  paludamentumf  thus  indica- 
ting that  his  rank  was  considerable. 
Other  examples  are  frequently  re- 
presented on  the  triumphal  arehes 
and  columns,  both  with  and  without 
1  the  said  cloak,  though  always  in  mili- 
tary oostnme;  but  civilians  of  rank 
and  fortune  also  kept  servants  who 
performed  the  .same  duties,  and  went 
by  the  some  designation. 

STRFNA.  A  present  which  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  to 
one  another  on  a  festal  day,  or  clients 
I  to  their  patrons,  and  citizens  to  the 
j  emperor;  more  particularly  on  the 
I  calends  of  Jannsiry,  as  a  new  year's 
I  (fiff.   Festns,  AO.  Snet  Ang^  57.  Id. 

I  Cut.  42. 

j  STRIA  {pdB^os,  ivoTpls),  The 
I  ^afe  of  a  column,  indndtng  the  list 
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or  fillet  betireen  two  channels,  as 
well  as  the  channel  itself.  VitrnT. 

ill  5.  14.  Id.  iv.  4.  2. 

STRIATHRA  (^d$6wms).  The 
Jfuting  o(  columns.  (Vitruv.  iv.  3. 
U.)  Stria. 

STRIA'TUS  (M8*»r^t).  Ftuted, 
like  a  column.    Vitruv.  viL  5.  3. 

ST  R I G I LV/V I T  L  A  (  arXryyihoy). 
(Apul.  Flor,  iL  9.  2.)  Diminutive 
of 

STKIG'ILIS  ((rTAe77i'r,  iwrrpis). 
A  strigil  or  §crapcr,  employed  in 
Greece  and  Italy  for  scrap- 
ing off  the  moisture  and 
impurities  thrown  out  upon 
the  surface  of  tlu'  skin  hy 
the  heat  of  the  vapour  bath, 
or  the  violent  exercise  of 
the  palestra.  (Cic  Fm. 
iv.  12.  Suet.  Aug,  80.  Pers. 
V.  12r>.)  It  was  made  of 
iron  or  bronze,  with  a  luin- 
dle,  into  which  the  haud 
could  he  hiserted  (cbuuuld), 
and  a  carved  blade  (Mart.  xiv.  51.) 
hollowed  into  a  channel  {tubulatio), 
down  which  the  moisture  and  per- 
spiration would  flow  as  in  a  putter 
(Apul.  Flor.  ii.  a.  2.)  When  used, 
the  edge  was  Inhricated  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil,  to  prevent  abrasion  of 
the  skin.  The  example,  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  enumerated, 
is  copied  from  an  ori^^Mtial  of  bronze, 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  together  with 
three  others,  upon  a  ring,  which  also 
held  an  cnl  flask  (ampuUa\  and  a 
shallow  pan  with  a  handle  {scaphi- 
ttm) ;  the  whole  as  mentioned  by 
Plautus  {Pcrs.  i.  3.  44.).  The  me- 
thod of  using  it  is  shown  by  the 
woodeots.  AuPTBS. 

2.  (irfTx^j).  A  surgical  in- 
strument for  introducing  lotion.s  into 
the  ear  (Celsus.  vi.  7.  IMin.  //.  A'. 
XXV.  10.3.);  which  may  be  readily 
imagined  to  have  received  the  name 
from  being  formed  with  a  hoUow 
ehannel  down  its  length,  like  that  of 
the  scraper  above  described. 

STRO'M  \  (<npwua).  (Capitol. 
Ver.  4.)  A  Greek  word,  correspond- 


ing  with  the  Latin  STRAOin.ins ; 

which  see. 

S  T  R O  P  U I  A'  R I  U  S.  One  who 
makes  and  sells  atrophitu  Plant 
Aul.  111.  .'i.  42. 

STROPU  lOLUM.  Diminutive 
of  STBOPHnm.  A  small  ehaplet  or 
twisted  hand  for  the  head.  PUn. 
H.N.  xxi.  2.  Tertull.  Cor.  MU.  15. 

STROPH'Il'M    {(nph<piov).  A 
sa.sh,  or  rather  scarf  (mitra),  twisted 
or  rolled  up  into  a  long,  round,  aud 
even    form  {tereti 
Mirophio,  Catnll.  Ixiv. 
65.  (rrpayy^Kri  C'^nj. 
Hesych.X   and  fast- 
ened round  the  bust 
close      under  the 
hreast,  to  serve  as  n 
support  to  the  hosom 
for    young  women 
who    had  attained 
their    full  develop, 
menu    (Cic.  Fragm. 
ap.  Non.  «.  o.  p.  536. 
CatuU.  le,y   It  was  not  flat,  nor 
was  it  worn  next  the  skin,  like  the 
bosom  band  {mamillare),  but  over  a 
little  tunic  or  chemise  (tururul,i),  vis 
is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Turpiiius 
(ap  Non.  Ic),  in  whieh  a  girl  is 
introduced  lamenting  the  loss  of  n 
letter  that  she  had  deposited  heiwem 
her  chemise  and  stiophium  —  ittfer 
rIds  Vfnstold  crciilit  tmhi,  Iuf  't  lix,  niti  i 
tumculam  el  struphium  qman  coiloca-' 
eemai— and  precisely  as  «zhibited 
by  the  annexed  figure^  from  a  statue 
believed  to  represent  a  young  Dorie 
female,   dressed    for   the  foot-race 
(compare   Pausan.  v.    16    2.,  who 
there  describes  a  costume  of  exactiy^ 
the  same  charaeter  as  the  one  here 
shown).    A  similar  appendix  is 
f^qnently  met  with  on  statues  and 
other  representations  of  Diana,  the 
huntress,   which    is    un  accountably 
mistaken  for  the  cidamyit.    We  may 
alio  infer  fltmi  Iheae  peculiar  in- 
stances, that  it  was      intended  as  a 
contrivance  for  oompressing  the  form 
artificially,  nor  worn  by  all  females, 
but  only  by  those  whose  figures,  or 
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8TBUCTOR. 

•  active  habits  of  life,  rendered  sach 
an  a»ttance  necessary. 

2.  A  wreath  worn  roand  the  head, 

Virg.  Cop.  31.,  "where  it  is  made  of 
roses :  see  the  WOOd-CUtS  4.  CoROMA* 
10.  and  11. 

3.  TheeaUeof  ananehor.  ApoL 
Met.  xi.  p.  350.  Amooraub*  and 
wood-cut  s.  V, 

STIiUC'TOR  (Tpa»«Co»oa$s).  A 
elava  whoee  duty  H  was  to  arrange 
tbA  aeveral  dishes  of  each  course 
upon  the  trays  (Jercula,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  704.),  and  place  them 
in  proper  order  in  the  dmner-basket 
(rtpontoriuniy  Pet  Sat  85.  8.); 
sometimes  also  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  carver  (Mart.  x.  48. 
JaT.  y.  120.),  and  to  set  oat  in  a 
tas^  manner,  or  constmet  in  artifi- 
cial devices,  the  fVaits  and  delicacies 
of  the  dessert.    Lamprid.  Elag.  27. 

STRUCTU'RA.  Generally,  the 
putting  together  of  fUnga  in  regnUr 
order ;  whence  the  term  ia  specially 
applied  to  designate  masonry,  or  the 
constructive  arrangement  of  stones  in 
m  walL  (VitniT.  ii.  8.  Plm. 
zzxtL  51.)  Six  different  styles  are 
enumerated  in  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  architects,  each 
presenting  a  distinct  pattern  to  the 
eje^  aa  ezhihited  in  eootraaft  by  the 
•nneKed  engmfiogi  vii.  1.  refini- 


lala,  reticulated,  which  has  a  che- 
quered pattern,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net,  a;  2.  cainenUcia  antiqua  or  tn- 
emriot  irregolar  maionry  of  stones, 
not  squared  nor  enfc  into  any  certain 
form,  B  ;  .3.  isodnmum,  ashlar,  of  large 
stones,  and  in  which  all  the  courses  i 
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are  of  the  same  height,  c ;  4.  pseud' 
uodbawm,  also  ashlar,  and  of  ku'ge 
stones,  bat  in  which  the  conraes  are 

of  different  relative  heights,  d  ;  5. 
empUcton,  in  which  both  the  outside 
suriaces  of  the  wall  are  formed  of 
ashlar,  b,  bound  together  by  girder^ 
F,  and  the  central  part  filled  in  with 
nibble,  c  ;  6.  diamicton,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  last,  without  the  girders. 

8TRUPPU8  (rpoirds,  rpowotrhp). 
A  twisted  thong  of  leather,  or  cord, 
by  which  the  oar  is  fastened  to  its 
thowl  {accdmus),     (Vitruv.  x.  3.  6. 


Liv.  ap.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  9.) 
The  contrivance  is  explained  by  the 
aaoezad  wood-cat,  which  ezhibita 
the  manner  of  fastcninf^  the  oars  in 
the  Mediterranean  galleya  of  the 
16th  century. 

9.  The  thong  of  a  palanqnin  (Ite* 
tied),  (Graccha%^  GelL  2.8^8.); 
by  which  the  conveyance  was  at- 
tached to  its  carrying-pole  (asset),  as 
aa  oar  if  to  its  thowL  It  waa  Iha- 
tened  down  (deligatus)  to  the  shafts 
(uanlss)^  like  the  back«band  of  a 


cart,  and  the  carrying-pole  passed 
through  it ;  which  raised  and  sap- 
ported  the  carriage  by  resting  on  the 
shoolders  of  the  bearers,  in  the  man- 
ner represented  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, which  exhibits  the  mode  of 
tranipoiting  a  paianqnm  in  China. 
jUthongh  the  illustration  ia  not  from 
a  genuine  Greek  or  Roman  model, 
Uttie  doubt  will  be  felt  that  the  con- 
4  L 
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trivBTico  omploycd  by  those  nations 
was  the  same,  if  reference  be  made 
to  the  Avood-cat  jr.  Phalanoarh, 
whifih  exhibits  the  same  olileet  ap- 
plied in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the 
transport  of  a  butt  of  wine. 

STYLUB'ATA  or -AXES  ((ttuXo- 
iims),  A  stykbate  or  pedestal;  upon 
which  a  co- 
lumn, or  row 
of  columns, 
is  raised,  in 
order  to 
lengthen  or 
give  an  extra 
elevation  to 
them.  (Vi- 
truv.  iv.  3. 
3.  and  5. 
Vaifo^  it.  B.  iil  5. 11.)  A  separate 
stylobate  is  sometimes  placed  under 
each  column,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, representing  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus at  others  a  long  con- 
tinnous  one  it  conslrocted,  upon  which 
the  whole  nmge  tests  j  as  in  the  il- 
Instration  i.  Pronaos. 

STYLUS.    See  STiLra. 

SUA'RIUS  {vo€o<tk6s).  A  swine- 
herd (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  77.)  ;  a  pig- 
deakr  (Id.  xxL  7.  Inseript  ap.  Orem. 
8672.). 

SIJAVII/UIM  or  SAVII/LUM. 
A  sort  of  sweet  cake,  made  with  flour, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  honey.    Cato,  li. 

SUBARMA'LE.  An  article  of 
clothing,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  so  termed  fVom  pass- 
ing under  one  shoulder  {armm\  like 
an  esositf  (see  the  wood-cut  s;  v.) ; 
others  fnm  being  worn  under  the 
body  armour  (arma),  like  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  N.  Balbus  (see  the 
wood-cut  £.  Lo&icA,  2.),  and  many 
of  the  sddiefs  on  the  trhnnphal 
arches  and  colnmns.  Mart  Capell. 
T.  I86k  ^ptrt  Sio.  6.  Vopisc  Am- 
rel.  13. 

SUBCENTU'RIO.  An  a(^utant 
to  the  centurion,  by  whom  he  was 
selected  to  watch  over  and  protect 


liis  superior  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field.    Liv.  viii.  8. 

SUBORUNDA'RIUBl  A  place 
where  infiints  who  died  before  they 

had  cut  their  teeth  were  deposited  : 
for  it  was  not  customary'  to  bam 


! 


them  at  that  tender  age.  (Fulgent. 
8.  V.  p.  560.  Compare  Plin.  H.  N, 
vii.  15.  Juv.  XV.  130.)  The  il- 
lustration is  from  a  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Cadiz,  by  Jo.  fiapt. 
Suarez,  which  also  aceonnls  fbr  the 
peculiarity  of  the  term,  by  showing 
that  the  deposits  were  arranpred,  like 
swallows*  nests,  under  a  projecting 
roof  or  eaves  (sub-grunda  ). 

SUBJUG'IUM  {fi4<ra€oy).  The 
under-yoke ;  a  wooden  frame  fiMtened 


underneath  the  yoke  (jugwn\  at  each 
of  its  extremities,  by  a  bolt,  or  a 
leathern  thong  (Jonun  subJugiuwL, 
Cato,  IxiiL  Id.  ezzzv.  &), 

whidi  rested  upon  the  animal's  neck, 
and  encircled  it  like  a  collar,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example, 
from  an  ancient  MS.  of  Ilesiod. 
(Vitruv,  X.  a.  8.  Ilesiod.  Oo.  469. 
Callim.  Gram.  ap.  Prod.  oaL  tu^* 
<ra€a  $ods  (nroUs.)  When  the  yoke 
itself  was  formed  with  two  curvatures 
at  its  extremities,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  (see  the  example  s,  Jdgdm), 
there  woaAd  be  no  weeeasity  fat 
these  addhioBal  collars;  but  their 
object  was  to  enable  the  carter,  or 
ploughman,  to  distribute  the  work 
between  two  animals  of  unequal 
powers  in  a  proportion  suitable  to  the 
•tnogtili  of  eachf  1^  making  tiie 
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point  of  draught  tarther  removed 
from  the  oentre  on  one  side  than  on 

the  other,  which  would  throw  the 
most  work  upon  the  animal  in  artst  to 
the  pole  (Vitruv.  /.  c),  aud  could  be 
easily  effected  by  shifling  one  of  the 
collars  nearer  to,  or  further  from  it 

SUB' Lie  A.  A  pile  driven  into 
the  earth,  or  into  the  ground  under 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  fdnng 
aome  other  t^ii|H  rstmctare  upon  it. 
Liv.  xxiii.  37.  Vitmv.  iv  a  2. 

SUBLirans.  Made  of  wood,  and 
supported  upou  piles.    See  Pons,  3. 

SUBLIOA'CULUM  (BuiC^fxa). 
A  cloth  fastened  round  the  waist, 
then  passed  through 
or     between      the  jjff 
thighs,  and  ftstened  /|\ 
under  tlie  fork  (Non.  p/J 

V.  p.  29. ),  to  an-        /  jj 
swer  the  purpose  of      J  U 
drawers,   like   diat  Lju2 
wo^    by    itinerant  \\-^ 
tumblers  in  otir  own  yr 
streets,  as  shown  by  7"^/ 
the  annexed  example,  / 
from  a  wnall  figttre       \  //  ^ 

in  the  Collegio  Ro-  J^-  \^Sf^ 
inano.     It  was  also 
worn  upon  the  stage  as  a  sateguard 
against  any  easoal  or  indelicate  ex- 
posure of  the  person.    Cic.  Off.  i.  35. 

SUB'LIGAR.  (Mart.  iii.  87. 
JuY.  vi.  70.)   Same  as  the  preceding. 

SUBUOA'TUa  Wearing  the 
nibUgoTi  of  men,  as  shown  by  the 
preceding  example ;  of  women  (Mart, 
vii.  67.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
one,  representing  a  female  tumbler, 


from  a  fictile  vase  of  Italo-Oreek 

nmuuflBcUire. 


SUBIUN'IA.  A  garment  men- 
tioned by  Plautus  (JEpkL  iL  2.  48.) 

In  a  catalogne  of  female  apparel  T*ro- 
bably,  only  a  name  in  vogue  at  his 
day,  descriptive  of  a  reddish  tint 
(aiaiuirm)  with  which  it  was  dyed. 

SUB' sens,  A  tenon,  in  car- 
pentry, joinery,  &c.  ;  tliat  is,  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  cut  or 
moalded  into  a  certain  fimn,  to  be 
received  into  a  hole  of  corresponding 
size  and  shape,  called  a  mortise  («e- 
curicvia),  for  the  joining  of  both  to- 
gether.  TitmT.  X.  5.  i.  Id.     7.  4. 

SUBSEI/LIUM.  A  moveable 
bench  nr  /'>rm  supported  upon  legs, 
but  witliout  any  back,  and  of  suffi- 
cieut  length  to  contain  several  per- 
aoos  upon  it  at  the  same  time  (Cel- 
ios,  vil  26.  1.  VaiTO,  L.  L,  t. 
128.);  especially  used  in  places 
where  a  number  of  people  are  assem- 
bled together;  in  a  dining-room 
(Suet.  Ttefvnt)}  auction-room  (Id. 
Cat.  39.) ;  senate- house  (Cic.  Cat.  i. 
7.  Suet.  Claud.  23.)  ;  for  the  judges, 
lawyers,  suitors,  and  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  jostioe.    (Cic   Vat  U. 

Rose.  Am.  6.)  The  example  is  it  urn 
an  original  of  bronze  found  in  the 
baths  of  Pompeii. 

2.  In  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  or 
!  circus  (Plaut-  Amph.  Prol  65.  Id. 
Van.  Prol.  6.  Suet  Aug.  43.  and 
44.),  a  line  of  seats  eneirding  the 
interior  of  the  edifice  (eonea),  and 
rising  in  tiers  or  steps  one  over  the 
other,  as  explamed  and  iilustrated 
s.  Gradus,  3. 

SUB8TRUG'TIO(^b«riUi|IMw>-  A 
wall,  pier,  buttress,  or  any  work  of 
like  pntiire,  constnicfed  underground 
as  a  foundation  (Vitruv.  vi.  U.  i.) ; 
or  above  groond  as  an  nnderprop  to 
support  a  superincumbent  structure 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  28.  Dionys.  iii.  «*>.)  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  elder  Tar- 
<juin  is  reputed  to  have  raised  on  the 
4l9 
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Capitoline  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  i 
formiDg  a  level  platform  as  a  site  for 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ctpitotbias, 
•omt  nmaiiift  of  which  are  still  ex  • 
tant;  or  those  on  the  side  of  the  same 
hill  facing  t)ie  forum,  nrhich  were 
executed  by  Q.  Catulus  as  a  support 
for  the  iaMariim  (Ineeript  op. 
Orelli,  3267.  \  and  still  remain  ex- 
posed to  view  in  a  state  of  consider* 
able  preaenratioD. 

SUBWBfENor  8UBTEGWN 
(Kp4mt,  If^)  The  wf/t  or  aMo^in 
weaving ;  that  is,  the  cross-thread 
which  is  passed  alternately  under  and 
awet  tfaoee  of  the  warp  {atamm),  to 
make  a  piece  of  cloth.  ( Varro,  L.L. 
T.  113.  Plin.  //..V.  xi.  28.  Ov.  Met 
▼L  66.)    Th^  illustration  represents 


■B  Bsyptian  in  the  aet  of  inserting 

the  vreft  into  the  warp  upon  a  frame 
stretched  on  the  grocmd.  Though 
more  like  mat-making  than  weaving, 
it  exhibits  the  object  and  proecsa  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  part  of  the  warp,  on  which 
he  sits,  is  seen  by  itS4.'lf,  while  the 
other  half  is  already  interlaced  by  the 
weft  looaely  inserted  and  not  dntren 
op  eloae  by  the  batten. 

SUBU^CUL  A.  The  innermost 
tonic,  made  of  woollen  (Suet.  .^lu£^.  82.), 
and  worn  next  the  akin,  under  the 
regular  outer  OM  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  95.), 
which  then  was  specially  designated 
indusium  or  suppariUf  according  to 
the  style  in  which  it  was  made.  ( Var- 
ra^  T.  131.  Id.  ap.  Nod.  s.  v. 
Pi  542.)  It  had  long  sleeves,  which 
the  outer  one  had  not,  and  was  worn 
by  both  sexes,  though  some  scholars 
eonfine  it  to  the  male  atdre,  eontrary 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Varro 
(^L  c),  by  whom  it  is  also  enumerated 


scocmcTusi. 

amongst  the  articles  of  female  dr«*. 
it  is  very  clearly  exhibited  oo  the 


annexed  figure  from  a  marble  bas- 
relief;  and  two  terra-cutLas  of  the 
Hoaeo  Borbonico  (xir.  97.)  repre- 
sent a  male  and  female  both  draped 
in  a  very  similar  manner,  with  two 
tunics,  the  underneath  one  in  both 
eaaea  having  long  dcctesi 

SU'BULA  (ftrfos).  A  leather- 
closer's  and  shoemaker's  «upL  (Mart, 
iii.  16.  ColomelL  vi. 
5.)  The  example  — ^P^^^ 
is  copied  ttOBk  a  8e> 
pulchral  stone,  found  on  the  Via 
Cassia,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
which  testifies  that  it  was  erected  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  a  SKlPr. 

SUBUL'CUS  (crv€d^s,  l'<pof>€6s). 
A  swindterd.    Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  4.  20. 

SUCCrDlA.  Pork  salted  or  cored, 
like  oar  haeem  and  ham,  Varro^  X.  Z. 
T.  110.  Id.  R.  R.  il  4.  3. 

S  IT  0  C  I  N  C  T  U  S  {{nro(c^os\ 
Wearing  a  girdle  round  the  tunic, 
low  down  mder  Uie  rihe  (fivni  the 
'  Greek  MCmim,  which  signifies  the 
!  diaphragm  or  midriff).  The  object 
of  this  was  not  simply  to  keep  the 
dress  closely  a^just^  to  the  figure, 
but  to  enable  the  wearer  to  siMtrten  it 
by  drawing  up  the  skirts  through  the 
belt  in  order  to  leave  the  lower  ex- 
treuiilies  iree  and  unembarrassed  by 
drapery;  consequently  the  nsage  oif 
die  term  invariably*  indicates  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  en- 


snocniGULUM. 
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gapped  in  nctive  or  violent  exercise. 
Thus,  the  huntress  Diaoa  is  appropri- 


ately equipped  in  a  sncciiiet  tonic 
(Ov.  ^  uL  S.  dt.  Id.  Met.  X.  536.), 
as  in  the  annexed  example  from  a 
terra-cotta  lamp  ;  the  running  foot- 
man who  preceded  his  masters  car- 
riage {curwoTf  Mart.  zlL  84.);  the 
slave  who  waited  at  table  (Pet  Sat 
60.  8.  and  wood-cut  s.  Pincerna  ) ;  the 
tutelary  spirits  (Lares.  Pers.  v.  .31. 
and  wood-cut  s.  v.)  \  and  the  ministers 
who  slaughtered  the  cattle  at  a  sacri- 
flee.  (Or.  Fatt  it.  418.  Prop.  iv. 
3.  62.,  and  wood-cuts  s.  Hostia.) 
Female  figures  which  have  the  tunic 
ac^usted  in  this  way  are  furnished 
with  two  girdles,  a  cinguium  above, 
and  the  mieemmibm  below,  as  shown 
by  the  example  annexed;  bat  male 
ones,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
and  those  mostly  of  Phrj'gian  and 
other  Asiatic  races,  have  only  the 
lowest  one,  like  tiie  next  iUnstration. 

2.  Snccincttis  gladia,  pvgumt,  eul' 
tro,  &e.  Wearing 
a  sword,  dagger, 
knife,  &c. , attached      v*^#  -  't  ^T 
to  a  belt  or  girdle,      i  Z&'r-^ 
endrcling  the  dta-  (i^V/ll\\ 
phragm,    or  jost    ^   ul'  W 
over  the  loins,  as  nti%W?^ 
exhibited    by   the  j 
annexed       figure  \u 
from  a  painting  of         /?  f 
Pompeii.    Anetor.  //\ 
ad  Herenn.  iv.  52.       -Sa_  j  V 
Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  Id. 
Liv.  vii.  5. 

SUCCING'ULUM  (ynoCcim*'}.  A 


(  girdle  or  a  belt,  worn  low  down  the 
figure,  just  round  the  diaphragm,  as 
explained  and  illustrated  under  tlie 
preceding  word.  Plant  Men,  u  3.  17. 

SUCCOLLA'TUS.  LiteraUy,  car- 
ried  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  (Suet 
Otfin.  6.  Varro,  J{.  R.  iii.  16.  com- 
pared with  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  217.) 
But  the  verb  succollare  is  specially 
used  to  describe  the  method  of  cany- 
ing  a  palanquin  {lectica^  Suet.  Claud. 
10.),  and  other  heavy  loads,  whicli 
was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  pole 
(ower,  pJialanga)j  resting  on  the 
shoulders,  and  from  whieh  the  weight 


to  be  carried  was  suspended,  in  the 
I  manner  represented  by  the  annexed 

illustration  from  the  column  of  i'ra- 
I  jan.  The  principle  upon  whieh  it 
I  was  applied  to  the  transport  of  a 
I  palanquin  is  explained  and  illostrated 

*.  Stroppus,  '2. 
I     SUC'ULA.    A  copffan ;  for  draw- 
j  ing  weights,  ooostnicted  npon  the 

same  prmeiple  aa  the  modem  ones. 

Yitruy.  x.  3.  S.    Cato,  xii. 

and  xix. 

I     SUDA'RIOLUM.     ApuL  Apol, 
p.  491.    Diminutive  of 

SUDA'RIUM  iiun^OpSnw),  A 
cloth  or  handkerchief  carried  about 

the  person  or  loose  in  the  hand,  to 
wipe  perspiration  from  the  face,  and 
perform  the  same  servioes  as  the 
modem  pocket-kmtdkerehuf.  (Quint 
vi.  3.  60.  xi.  8.  148.  Suet.  Nero,  48. 
CatuU.  xii.  14.  xxv.  7.)  It  is  carried 
in  the  left  hand  of  a  statue  belonging 
to  the  Farnese  collection,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  Roman  empress. 
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a  portion  of  which  is  here  cnpraved 
upon  a  scale  suthcicntly  large  to  show 


that  the  object  does  not  form  part  of 
the  general  drapery,  but  is  a  separate 


handkerchief  carried  in  the  baod.  is 
a  modem  woman  carries  hers. 

SUDA'TIO,  -ATCRirM.  The 
sudatory  or  sweating-room  in  a  set  (tf 
baths  ( Senec,  V.  D.  vii.  7.  Id.  Ep 
51.),  which  was  heated  by  flues,  v- 
ranged  under  the  flooring  ( su^vpcnswrnX 
and  sometimes  also  constructed  in  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  when  it  was 
specially  termed  sudatio  cancawterata 
( V'itruv.  V.  II.  2.),  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  representing  a  set  of  baths, 
from  a  painting  in  the  Therms  of 
Titus,  in  which  the  warm-water  bstk 
{biilneum^  and  the  sudatory  fonD 
two  separate  rooms.  But  when  both 
these  departments,  the  water  and  the 
vapour  bath,  were  comprised  in  a 
single  chamber  (caldariam),  then  the 
central  part  of  it,  between  the  two 


extremities,  formed  the  sudatory,  as 
explained  «.  Caldarium,  1. 

SUFFI'BULUM.  A  large  oblong 
square  piece  of  white 
cloth  placed  over  the 
head,  and  fastened  by  a 
brooch  {Jibula)  under 
the  chin ;  worn  by  the 
Vestals  (Festus,  s  r.), 
and  priests  (Varro,  L.L. 
y'l.  21.),  at  the  sacrifice. 
The  annexed  figure,  re- 
presenting the  Emperor 
Trajan  offering  a  sacri- 
fice to  Mars,  from  a 
bas-relief  now  inserted  into  the  arch 
of  Constantine,  exhibits  a  piece  of 


drapery  so  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed, that  if  it  be  not  actually  the 
sujfihulum  in  question,  it  will  at 
least  afford  a  good  proximate  idea  of 
the  character  it  bore,  and  manner  in 
which  it  was  adjusted. 

S  U  F  F  L  A'  M  E  N  (€irox«ui,  rpoxo- 
irc'Jrj).  A  break  or  drag-chain  for 
locking  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  a 
cart,  to  prevent  it  from  running  upon 
the  horses  in  steep  declivities.  (Juv. 
viii.  148.  Prud.  Pai/ch.  417.)  It  is 
seen  underneath  the  carriage  part  of 
the  annexed  cart,  just  in  advance 
of  the  hind-wheel,  though  not  very 
distinctly,  in  consequence  of  the  mi> 
nute  scale  of  the  drawing  ;  but  in  the 
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original  raonument,  which  is  a  sepul- 
chral bas-relief,  found  at  Langres  in 


France,  two  chains  are  distinctly 
seen,  one  with  a  ring,  the  other  with 
a  hook  at  the  end,  to  lock  round  the 
felloe  between  two  of  the  spokes,  and 
thus  stop  the  revolution,  or,  as  it 
were,  make  a  fetter  for  the  wheel, 
which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
latter  Greek  word  bracketed  above. 

SUGGES'TUM  or  SUGGES'- 
TUS.  In  a  general  sense,  any  ele- 
vated place  made  of  earth,  stones, 
&c.,  but  especially  a  raised  platform 
on  which  orators  stood  to  address  a 


SU'MEN.  The  uJiier  of  a  sow  ; 
a  favourite  dish  amongst  the  Romans  ; 
considered  to  be  in  perfection  if  the 
animal  was  killed  one  day  after  far- 
rowing, and  before  the  teats  had  been 
sucked.  Plin.  //.  N.  xi.  84.  Plaut. 
Cure.  ii.  3.  44.  Mart.  xiii.  44. 

SUOVETAURI'LIA  (TpiTTi'-o).  A 
purificatory   sacrifice,   consisting  of 
three  animals,  the  pig,  sheep,  and 


bull,  which  were  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  round  the  spot  or  con- 
course requiring  purification,  and 
then  slain.  (Cato,  It  Ji.  141.  1. 
Varro,  R.  Ii.  ii.  1.  10.  Liv.  i.  44.) 
It  is  exhibited  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a  Roman  bas-relief ; 
and  other  compositions  representing 
the  same  subject  contain  a  numerous 
band  of  instrumental  performers,  ac- 
companving  the  ceremony. 

SUPERCIL'IUM.    The  lintel  of  a 


concourse  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.),  gene- 
rals to  harangue  their  troops  (Tac. 
Hist.  i.  55.,  wood-cut  s.  Alix>cutio), 
or  magistrates  sat  to  hear  causes 
(Liv.  xxxi.  29.),  &c.  The  illustra- 
tion, from  a  bas-relief,  represents 
Trajan  sitting  on  an  elevated  stage  of 
the  kind  described,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  a  Parthian  king. 

2.  In  a  wine  and  oil  cellar.  Cato, 
i?.  7?.  154.    Same  as  Calcatoridm. 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.  See 

SUBORCNDARIUM. 

SUI'LE.  A  piggery,  containing  a 
number  of  separate  sties  (harce).  Co- 
lumell.  vii.  9.  14. 


doorcase  (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  2.  and  4.), 
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which  stretches  from  the  top  of  one 
doorpost  (postis)  to  the  other,  and 
over  the  doorway,  like  an  eyebrow 
over  the  eye.  The  example  repre- 
sents a  stone  doorway  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii. 

SUPERFICIES.  Literally,  the 
upper  part  of  anything ;  or  that 
which  is  placed  over  anything ;  as 
the  roof  of  an  edifice  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  7.);  or  the  entire  elevation 
above  the  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing stands  (Liv.  v.  54.  Cic.  Att.  iv. 
1.) ;  whence  the  following  special 
senses  are  derived. 

1.  (6yKos).  A  mask,  with  a  wig 
and  bonnet  arranged  in  a  pyramidal 


form  on  the  top  of  the  head,  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  or  the  Greek  letter 
A  (Xog8o«»8€y.  Jul.  Poll.  iv.  133.), 
and  having  a  hunch  or  protuberance 
at  the  back  (caput  gibherum.  Varro, 
ap.  Non.  p.  452.).  It  was  usually 
worn  by  tragic  actors  in  order  to 
increase  the  stature,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding altitude  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure,  which  the  high  boot 
{cothurnus)  did  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities ;  and  is  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  tragic  scene  at  Pompeii, 
in  which  both  the  penthouse  form  of 
the  superficies  and  the  protuberance 
behind  are  distinctly  delineated. 

2.  {\vxvou  ^TrldffjLOL,  irivdKioyy  SiVicoy). 
The  uppermost  member  of  a  lamp- 
stand  {candelabrum)^  upon  which  the 
lamp  was  placed  ;  usually  consisting 
of  a  small  flat  circular  dish  or  tray, 


as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  an  original  of  bronze  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  indicated  by  the  last 


two  of  the  Greek  names  bracketed 
above.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.  Jul. 
Poll.  X.  115.  vi.  109. 

SUP'PARUM  and  -US.  A  sail 
which  only  had  one  sheet  {pes.  Isidor. 
Orig,  xix.  3.  4.),  so  that  it  must 
have  resembled  in  form  the  latine 
sail  now  so  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  the  figure  of  an  inverted 
triangle,  with  its  base  attached  to  the 
yard,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  Pompeian  painting.  It  was  parti- 
cularly employed  when  great  expe- 
dition was  required,  or  the  wind 
slack  (Isidor.  ic.  Lucan.  v.  428  ); 
and  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  in 
such  cases  is  the  one  which  catches 
what  air  there  is  astir,  as  Seneca 


remarks  with  regard  to  the  supparum 
{Ep.  77.),  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  figure  here  introduced,  which 
has  the  broadest  part  upwards,  really 
exhibits  the  model  in  question.  It 
was,  moreover  hoisted  as  a  topsail^ 
over  the  velum  or  mainsail  (Stat.  Sifh, 
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ill.  2.  27.  summiH  adnectiU  suppara 
velis.   Compare  Lucan.  /.  c.  ^enec 
Here.  (Et,  698.) ;  though  not  to  re- 
presented in  the  painting  from  i»hich 
the  present  illustration  is  copied.  But 
this  circumstance,  which  at  the  first 
blush  appears  to  uiTolve  a  contradic- 
tion, and  to  negative  the  ooqjeetnre 
hazarded  respecting  the  name  and 
character  of  the  very  peculiar  sail 
under  observatioD,  will  not  present 
any  dilBcolty  to  tlioee  wlio  are  con- 
rersant  with  the  principles  of  com- 
position uniformly   f(»liowed  by  the 
artists  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
eeliooli,  both  senlptort  and  painten. 
Their  sole  object  being  to  give  a 
prominent  interest  to  the  human 
figure,  and  not,  like  the  modern  artists, 
to  produce  a  fiuthftd  copy  of  the 
loeakitica  and  aooeeM)rie8  belonging  to 
the  scenes  or  actions  they  represented, 
it  was  usual  with  them  to  neglect  the 
trutht'uinetis  of  representation  in  their 
back-groandi,  aoeeitoiiea,  and  sab> 
ordinate  parts  of  the  comp<»ition, 
merely  indicating  the  time,  place,  or 
circumstances  of  the  action  by  a  few 
cooTentional  signs,  expressing  the 
ideas  they  wished  to  convaj,  and 
which  would  be  readily  recognised 
by  the  majority  of  spectators.  Thus 
the  picture  firom  wluch  our  illustra- 
tion is  selected  repreeenti  the  deter- 
tion  of  Ariadne,  whose  person  forms 
the  principal  object  in  the  foreground, 
stretched  upon  the  earth  in  an  agony 
of  grief  at  the  moment  of  diMorering 
the  flight  of  her  lover.    The  ship  is 
just  in  the  offing ;  and  the  artist  has 
ingeniously  contrived  to  express  the 
haate  with  which  the  lldthlen  hero 
escaped,  by  nerely  placing  on  his 
vessel  two  sails  of  the  kind  which 
seamen  hoisted  when  they  wished  to 
proa  th«r  craft  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition through  the  water. 

2.  A  banner  stretched  upon  a  cross- 
tree  (Festus,  a.  v.),  affixed  to  an  up- 
right shaft,  like  the  vexiilum  and  laba- 
rum  (Tertall.  Apd.  16.);  fbr  each  of 
whicn  it  is  only  a  more  recent  name. 
3*  An  article  of  the  induhu  in 


female  apparel  ( Afran.  ap,  Hon.  p. 
540.),  made  of  linen  and 
worn  over  the  saAwcab 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  131.). 
and  made  with  a  short 
and  tightish  sleeve,  which 
coYensd  tiie  fleshy  part 
of  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow- 
joint.  (Lucan.  ii.  .'it; 3. 
Suppara  nudaloa  cinaunt 
at^Huia laeertae.)  There 
are  no  passages  which 
prescribe  its  length  ;  but 
the  other  objects  expressed  by  the 
feme  term  natnrally  lead  tiie  imagi- 
nation to  a  abort  vest,  whieh  aela 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  as 
a  topeaii  above  the  mainsail,  or  a 
banner  on  the  top  of  its  shaft,  like 
the  annexed  figure,  tmrn  a  bas-relief 
found  at  Herculaneum,  and  the  one 
introduced  s.  SrnucuLA. 

S  U  P  P  E  D  A' N  E  U  M  (throiriJW). 
(bidor.  Oriff.  zz.  11.  6.  Laetaat) 
A  foot-stool t  eame  as  Soabsllw  or 

SCAMNUM. 

SUPPLEX.  One  w  ho  supplicates 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  or  with  his 
knees  bent  under  him  (m6  and  pHeo% 


as  the  annexed  figure  of  a  German 
captive  supplicating  Trajan,  from  the 
column  of  that  emperor.  Virg.  Cic.  iS:e. 

SUPPLICA'TIO.  A  pray.ug 
npon  the  bent  knees,  or  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  erect  one  {precatio),  in  wliieh  the 
Romans  usually  offered  up  their 
prayers. 

2.  The  suffplicatio  was  also  a  solemn 
pablic  thanksgiving  offered  to  the 
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SYMPnONlA. 


gods,  when  all  the  temples  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  statues  of  the 
deities  brought  out  and  placed  upon 
couches  for  the  people  to  worship, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the 
term,  was  done  by  kneeling  down 
before  them.    Liv.  Cic.  &c. 

SUPPOSITIT'II.    Substitutes ; 
the  name  given  to  gladiators  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  others  who  had  , 
been  defeated  or  killed.    Mart.  v.  24. 

SUSPENSU'R  A.    In  general,  any 
building  or  flooring  raised  from  the 
ground  by   being    supported   upon  , 
archeSf  pillars,  or  piles ;  and  espe-  ' 
cially  applied  to  the  flooring  of  a  ' 
bath-room,  when  it  is  suspended  over  i 
the  flues  of  a  furnace  upon  low  pillars  • 
in  order  that  the  warm  vapour  may 
circulate  freely  under  it  (Vitruv.  v. 
10.  2.    Senec  Ep.  90.   Pallad.  i.  40. 
2.),  as  in  the  annexe<l  example  show- 


ing the  section  of  a  bath-room,  dis- 
covered in  an  ancient  Roman  villa  at 
Tusculum,  in  which  the  floor  of  the 
room  is  supported  upon  tubular  tiles, 
themselves  hollow  and  perforated 
down  the  sides  to  admit  the  vapour. 

SU'TILIS.  Belonging  to  any 
thing  which  is  sewed  or  stitched  to- 
ther ;  as 

1.  Corona  gutilis.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXI.  8.  Mart  ix.  91.)  A  chaplet  of 
flowers  sewed  together.  See  Corona, 
11. 

2.  Thyrsus  sutilis.  (Auct.  Priap. 
x'xx.  3.)  A  thyrsus  which  has  the 
head  concealed  in  a  wreath  of  ivy 
leaves.    See  Hasta,  7. 

3.  Cymha,  navis  sutilis.  (Virg. 
jEn.  vi.  414.    Plin.  H.N.  xxiv.  40. 


Varro,  ap.  Gell.  xvii.  3.  2.)  A  boat 
or  larger  vessel  covered  with  hides  or 
papyrus,  stitched  over  it.    See  Ca- 

RABD8. 

4.  Domus  sutilis.  (Val.  Flacc.  vi. 
81.)  A  Scythian  tent,  made  of  skins 
sewed  together,  and  fixed  upon 
waggons,  which  transported  it  from 
place  to  place. 

SU'TOR  (f>drrris).  A  leather, 
closer  (Plaut.  Aul.  1.  1.  34.  lb.  iii.  5. 
39.  Cic.  Fl.  7.) ;  that  is,  one  who 
sews  leather  with  an  awl  (svbula) 
and  a  bristle  (seta.  Isidor.  On'g.  x. 
263.  xii.  26.  xix.  34.  1.)  ;  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  work  being  often  pointed 
out  by  a  distinguishing  epithet,  as 
sutor  crepidarius  (Sempron.  A  sell.  ap. 
Gell.  xiii.  21.  3.);  sutor  caligarius, 
(Inscript  ap.  Grut  649.  1.)  &c. 

SUTRPNA  {(TKxnuoy).  A  leather- 
closer's  or  a  shoemaker's  shop.  Plin. 
H  N.  X.  60.  XXXV.  37. 

SYMPHCyNIA  {(Tvtutxarla).  The 
harmony  of  many  voices  or  instru- 
ments concerted  together,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  cantuSf  the  melody 
of  a  single  voice  or  instrument.  Cic. 
Cal.  15. 

2.  {fxnrrp6v  ^vpcoxayis).  A  long 
drumy  or  barrel  drum,  made  by  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  or  copper,  with  a 
skin  strained  over  both  its  ends,  and 
beaten  by  a  pair  of  drum-sticks  (r/r- 
gulft)  on  both  sides  at  once.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  iii.  21.  14.)  It  was  used  as  a 
military  instrument  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ( Prudent,  adv.  Symm.  iL  527.); 
and  by  the  Parthians  (Plut.  Crass. 
23.) ;  but  not  by  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, though  it  appears  upon  a  bas- 
relief  published  by  Licetus  {De 
gemmis  anulorum\  slung  round  the 
drummer's  neck  by  a  broad  belt,  in 
the  same  position  as  it  is  borne  by 
the  figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  il- 
lustration, which  is  copied  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  The  right-hand 
figure  exhibits  a  copper  drum,  also 
Egyptian,  from  an  original  found  at 
Thebes ;  and  the  bottom  one,  a 
wooden  drum-stick,  from  the  same 
country,  now  preserved  in  the  mu- 
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■eom  at  Berlin.  The  markf  on  the 

■ides  of  the  drums,  along  and  across 
their  harrels,  show  the  cords  which 
braced  up  the  bkius.    The  kuub  at 


the  end  of  the  drum-stick  is  formed 
for  being  covered  irith  leather 
wadded  nndementh  ;  and  the  ihape 
of  the  handle  distinctly  proves  that 
it  was  to  be  usefl  as  one  of  a  pair 
inteoded  for  striking  a  drum  placed 
in  a  horinmtal  pomon,  similar  to 
the  one  carried  by  the  ilgore  imme- 
diately above  it  Bumey  expresses 
an  opinion  that  a  drum  of  the  kind 
described  was  not  an  ancient  inven- 
tion {Hist,  of  Mutic^  L  mainly 
induced  by  not  having  met  with  any 
representation  of  it  in  works  of  art ; 
but  the  example  of  Licetus  was  not 
knovn  to  him,  and  those  engraved 
above  had  not  been  discovered  when 
he  wrote.  Scholars,  moreover,  and 
lexicographers,  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  term^^ra^pAoms  aa  one  of  doabtftd 
Lattnity,  in  the  sense  here  ascribed 
to  it,  becan«o  it  is  tlioii*Tht  that  the 
language  affords  no  positive  authority 
for  the  usage  of  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Prodentius  and  Isidorus. 
Celsus,  however  (iii.  18.),  applies  the 
term  most  (listinctly  to  some  musical 
instrument  in  cuujuoction  with  cym- 
bala,  and  intraded  to  make  a  very 
great  noise,  for  which  none  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  drum  could  he 
su^ested  ;  and  the  word  would  bear 
a  nmilar  inter|yretation  in  a  paange 
of  Pliny  (^.iV:  ix.  8.),  where  it  la 
united  with  the  hydraulic  orfrnn  ; 
though  in  that  instance  a  dilierent 
interpretation   may  be  preferable. 


At  all  OTcnta,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
specimens  introdneed  above,  that  the 
barrel  drum  was  used  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  con- 
seonence,  that  it  eoold  not  have  been 
nnknown  to  the  Romans,  who  would 
naturally  invent  or  adopt  some 
name  by  which  to  distinguish  it. 
If.  in  pure  Latinity,  that  name  was 
not  tjfmphama,  how  was  it  called? 
Assuredly  not  tympanum ;  for  that 
word  expresses  an  object  of  very  dif- 
ferent form,  though  somewhat  allied 
in  cfaaraeter,  as  ia  dearly  and  aocn- 
lately  distinguished  by  Isidgnis, 
who  says  that  the  tympanum  had  its 
skin  only  strained  over  one  face 
{Orig.  iil  21.  10.  corium  ex  una 
parte  txtentum),  but  the  symp/umia 
over  two  surfaces  (Oriij.  iii.  21.  14. 
ex  utraque  parte  pelle  exienta ), 

SYMPHO'NIACI.  Mnsidana 
who  sang  or  played  a  piece  of  music 
in  concert  The  name  was  specially 
conferred  upon  young  slaves  edu- 
cated as  choristers,  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  their  masters  at  the 
dinner-table  (Cic  MU.  21.)  ;  and  to 
a  band  of  musicians  employed  on 
board  ship  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
stroke,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
naval  chaunt  {celeusma\  or  to  make 
sipnals  and  transmit  commands  by 
the  sound  of  music  Cic.  Div.  Verr, 
17.  Ascon.  ad.  I, 

SYMPOS^IUM  (OTMirArioir).  A 
Greek  word,  and  properly  descrip- 
tive of  the  manners  of  that  piople 
(Cic.  Fam.  ix.  24.)  It  siguitics  a 
wine-party  or  drinktng-bont,  which 
took  place  after  the  meal,  and  to 
which  other  guests  besides  those 
who  partook  of  the  dinner  were  fre- 
quently invited  to  come  and  Join  the 
convivial  part  of  the  entertainment 
At  these  parties,  the  company  of 
dancing  and  singing  girls,  as  well  as 
drinking  to  a  considerable  extent, 
was  indulged  in  by  the  voutli  of 
Greece.  Becker,  Chandut 
CUTS,  i  i . 

SY^^TliE^jlNA.  (Suet  Nero, 
51.)  Same  as 
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8YN' THESIS  {<r{nr^f<n, ).  A 
dfcss  worn  by  the  Romans  at  meal- 
tOBe  (Mart.  v.  79.)  ;  but  not  at  other 
timet,  nor  in  public,  excepting  during 
the  Satumaliaii  fesUval,  when  the 
whole  city  was  engaged  in  the  feast- 
ing aod  gaiety  of  a  modem  caroivaL 
(Mart.  sir.  1.  and  141.)  It  is  im- 
powihle  to  ascertain  the  character- 
ittic  peculiarities  distinguished  by 
tlie  term  i  but  the  bas-reliefs  and 
peintinge  which  exhibit  figures  st 
their  meals,  represent  than  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  penon  quite  naked, 
or  more  usually  clothed  in  a  loose 
nngirt  tunic,  either  with  abort  or 
loo|  slee?«Bs  the  legs  and  lower 
half  of  the  body  bemg  folded  in  a 
loose  piece  of  drapery,  which  is 
sometimes  also  raised  aa  a  mantle 
over  the  shoolders,  as  shown  bj  the 
wood-eolB  id  AociTBo  and  I^CTUS 
Tricliniaris.  Possibly  the  two 
together,  the  induwuntum  and  the 
amkhu^  constituted  a  synthesu} 
which  is  more  consonant  to  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  of  the  term,  and 
analogous  with  its  other  senses,  than 
any  single  piece  of  drapery  would 
be;  Ibr  all  of  them  have  relerenee  to 
a  combination  of  several  thugs :  as, 
a  set  of  vessels  composing  a  table- 
service  (Stat.  Sjflv,  iy.  9.  44.);  a 
■ifdidiial  miztofe  eompoeed  of 
varions  ingredients  (Seren.  Simmon. 
XXX.  578.) ;  a  wardrobe  or  entire 
suit  of  clothes.  (Sc»t.  Via,  34. 
i.89.) 

SYN'TONUM.     (^Qb&bL  iz.  4. 

142.)  A  musical  instrument,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  similar 

to,  the  SCABILLUM. 

ST'RINX  (<ripry|).    The  Greek 
name  for  the  pastoral  pipe  invented 
by  Pan,  and  formed  of 
reeds  or  canes  of  several 
meqnal  lengths  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  the  annexed 
example,  from    a  statue 
found  at  Pompeii.   By  the 
Romans   it   was  termed 
arundo,  or  fistula. 
SYR'MA  (<r^).   A  long  robe 


trailing  on  the  gnMBd  ; 

cuUirly  worn  upon 
the  tragic  stage 
(Jut.  TiiL  929.) 
by  actors  who 
performed  the 
parts  of  divine 
or  heroic  person- 
ages,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure, 
representing  the 
character  of  Uer- 
cnks,  from  a 
group  of  actors 
on  a  marble  bas- 
relief.  It  was  in- 
tended to  give  grandeur  and  dignitT 
to  the  person,  and  conceal  the  la- 
sightly  appearance  of  the  high-soI«d 
tragic  boot  {cotkwmmi)  at  the  back 
of  the  actor. 

SYS'TTLOS  Ckm 
columned ;  a  term  ei^logfed  hj  As 
ancient  architects 
to  designate  an 
intereolnmwiation 
of  only  two  dia- 
meters apart,  as         _  _ 

shown  by  the  se-       0...  ^  ^ 

oond  Ime  of  the 

annexed  diagram,  which  ezlailiiti  ac 

one  view  the  relative  distances  ef 
the  five  difl'crent  styles  of  inter- 
columniation  in  use  amouffst  tbem* 
VitniT.  liL  S. 


T. 

TABEI/LA  (vtvdicaer,  mlliow\ 
In  a  general  sense,  any  small  fiat 
board  ;  whence  the  following  specific 
nsages  are  derived, 

1.  A  small  tabtet  inade  of  wood, 
with  a  raised  mai^gtn  roaad  the 
edges,  which  was 
covered  with 
sand,  or  with  a 
coat  of  wax,  and 
used  by  school- 
boys as  a  slate,  or  for  writing  on 
with  a  metal  pomt  (slOtf).  (Plin. 
H,N,  zxziv.  19.  Ov.  A.  Am.  i 
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437.  IH.  469.)  The  example  is  tetm 
a  Ftaipeian  pamting. 

2.  A  small,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
cabinet  picture  painted  on  panels  as 
contradistiDguisbed  fh>iii  a  painting 
on  caaTass,  or 


upon  a  wall. 
(Cic.  Fam.  vii. 
23.  Suet.  Tib. 
48.  Jot.  aii. 
100.);  and 
which  might 
be  hung  up 
with  a  ni^ 
on  the  iidfla  of  a  Toom,  or  over  the 
door,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
annexed  iilustration,  from  a  painting 
at  Pompeii 

3.  A  smaD  TotiYe  tablet,  which 
used  to  be  hung  up  in  the  temples, 
and  before  the  statue  of  a  divinity, 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  by 
penoiia  who  had  escaped  from  any 
calamity  or  accident,  such  as  ship- 
wreck, &c.,  or  who  had  been  cured 
of  some  malady  by  the  miraculous 
interpositioii,  as  it  was  bdieved,  of 
the  deity  to  whom  the  aehaow- 
ledgment  was 
made.  (Hon 
Sat  ii  1.  33. 
Cic.  Ov.  Ti- 
bull.  Juv.  &c.) 
These  tablets 
contained  a 
vade  repiO" 
sentation  of 
the  supposed 
miracle,  with 
an  inscription  reoording  the  cireom* 
ataaoes  attending  it»  similar  to  what 
is  now  commonly  seen  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  ;  or  a  mere  por- 
traiture of  the  member  saved  or 
restored,  executed  upon  a  marble 
slab,  and  dedicated  in  gratitude  to 
the  protecting  power,  as  shown  by 
the  illustration,  from  a  specimen 
Ibond  at  Rome»  and  supposes,  flmn 
die  inscription,  to  have  been  dedi> 
cated  to  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 
health,  by  an  individual  who  had 
arrived  safii  ftom  a  long  journey,  or 


who  had  escaped  some  disease  or 

accident  in  the  feet. 

4.  A  small  tablet  employed  in 
voting  at  the  Comitia  and  in  courts 
of  justice.  (Cic  Fl.  39.  Sense. 
Ben.  iiL  7. 
Suet.  Ami.  .?3. 
Cffis.  B.  C. 
iii.  83.;  At 
the  Comitia, 
two  of  these 
tablets  were 
delivered  to 
the  voter,  one 
marked  with 
the  letters 
U.  R.  for  uU 
roga$t  ut,  I 
vote  as  yoa 
propose  ;  the  other,  with  the  letter  A, 
for  antiquoy  i.  e.  I  vote  for  the  old 
law,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  fh>m  a  eem  of  the  Cassian 
getLs,  which  represents  the  voter 
dropping  his  tablet  into  the  basket 
{cista).  But  in  a  court  of  justice 
three  tablets  were  given  to  the 
judges;  one  marlced  with  the  letter 
A,  for  absolvo,  I  acquit,  or  not  guilty  ; 
the  other  with  C,  for  condemnor  I 
condemn,  or  guilty;  and  the  third 
with  N.  L.,  Ibr  aoa  Uqiui,  it  ia  not 
clear,  which  was  tantamount  tO  no 
verdict  amongst  ourselves. 

5.  Tabtlia  absolutoria.  The  tablet 
of  aoqoittal,  marked  with  the  letter 
A,  as  explained  in  the  last  pangn^ 
Suet  Aug.  33. 

6.  TabeUa  damnatoria.  The  tab- 
let whieh  exnressed  a  verdiet  of 

^  guilty,  marked  with  the  letter  C,  as 
'  explained  in  paragraph  4.  Soet 
^ug.  33. 

7.  A  small  gaming-board ;  but  of 
what  preeiae  description,  or  for  what 

particular  game,  is  not  ascertained. 
Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  .'165.  Id.  Trist.  ii.  481. 

8.  A  small  fan  (Ov.  Am,  iii.  2. 
S8.  Id.  il  Am.  L  161.X  made  by 
stretching  a  piece  of  linen  over  a 
square  frame  with  a  handle  attached 
to  it ;  but  the  only  remaining  repre- 
lentatioiia  of  aneient  fims  on  the  fie- 
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tile  vases  aud  PompeiaQ  paintings, 
are  made  of  ftathen  and  lotos  leayei, 
aa  explained  and  iUnitrated  a,  Fla- 

BELLUM. 

9.  TabelUi  liminLs.  The  leaf  of  a 
wooden  door;  which  was  made,  like 
our  own,  out  of  a  nomber  of  separate 
sialic.  CatniL  zxziL  5.  and  Jaitua. 

10.  A  booth,  made  of  boards,  and 
erected  by  the  candidates  at  the  CV 
mitia  for  the  reception  of  their  voters, 
to  shelter  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
gun  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Varro,  R.R,  iii.  2.  1. 

11.  A  particular  kind  of  pastry, 
so  termed  from  being  made  in  a  flat 
square  mould.    Mart.  xi.  31. 

TABELLA'BIUS  (7pa/ifun-<{<j^ 
pot).  A  letter-earner,  or  special 
messenger,  by  whom  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  private  individual,  or  the 
government  despatches,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  friends  of  the  former 
or  to  the  employers  of  the  latter  \  bat 
not  a  postman,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  ancients  had  no  such 
convenience  as  a  general  post.  (Cic. 
PliU,  ii.  31.  Id.  Fam.  xii.  12.  xv. 


17.)  The  illustration  is  from  a  se- 
pulchral bas-relief,  with  the  inserip* 
tion  Tabellarius  underneath. 

TABELL'IO.  A  notary,  em- 
ployed in  drawing  out  legal  docu- 
ments;  a  name  wliich  came  into 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  designates 
a  similar  employment  to  that  ^  the 
ScRiBA  under  the  republic  Cod. 
Theodos.  9.  19.  1.  Ulp.  48.  19. 
9.  Capitol.  Macrin.  4. 

TABER'NA.  LiteraUy,  a  hut 
formed  with  planhs  (loMe),  the 
earliest  style  of  building  amongst  the 
fiomans  (Hor.  OdL  L  4.  18.  Ulp. 


Dig,  50.  10.  183.  i  cblus,  «.  Adtit' 
£erMl£t);  theaee— 
S.  A  sAop  for  the  sale  of  retail 

commodities    (Cic.    Varro,  Suet. 
Juv.);    so  named,   because  in  old 
Rome,  the  shops  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  boarded  stalls  projecting 
flx>m  the  houses,  or  raissd  under  the 
colonnades   which   surrounded  the 
market-places.    Subsequently,  how- 
ever, as  wealth  and  commerce  in- 
creased,  the  ground-story   of  the 
'  rows  of  houses,  and  even  palaees.  In 
i  a  street,  were  appropriated  for  shopa» 
and  let  out  to  separate  tradesmen, 
like   those  round  our  Royal  Ex- 
'  change,  and  many  of  the  great  man- 
I  sions  in  eontinental  towns.  In  the 
mi)]ortty  of  cases,  the  shop  had  no 
I  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
house,  the  tenant  merely  (X!cupying 
it  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  and 
I  dwelling    himself   elsewhere;  but 
!  some  few  houses,  of  a  rsspectaUe 
I  class,  have  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, in  which  the  shop  has  an  en- 
trance from  its  back,  into  the  habita- 
ble parts  of  the  mansion,  and  these 
I  are  reasonahly  belieTed  to  have  been 
'  in  the  occupancy  of  the  persons  who 
dwelt  on  the  premises,  and  who  are. 
in  consequence,  supposed   to  have 
been  wealthy  tradesmen.    The  gene- 
ral appearance  of  a  Roman  shop,  as 
unifofinly  exhibited  by  the  numerooa 
examples  remaining  at  Pompeii,  re- 
sembled those  of  our  butchers  and 
fishmongers,  being  entirely  open  in 
j  front,  with  the  exception  of  a  low 
I  wall,  forming  the  counter,  and  were 
closed  hy  wooden  shutters  at  nighv 
They  are   mostly  comprised  in  a 
single  room,  without  any  other  con- 
venience ;  tliough  in  some  instances 
a  small  back  parlour  and  other  ap- 
portenanoesars  added.  The  annexed 
illustration  represents  an  eleratioii 


rsstored  of  six  shop  fronts  at  Pom- 
peii ^  and  the  ground-plan  of  the 
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house  of  Pansa.  at  p.  248»  which  also 
contains  the  plan  of  several  shops, 
numbered  1 — 7»  will  afford  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  usual  manner  in  which 
they  were  laid  out,  both  when  con- 
nected with  and  separated  from  the 
dwellins^-house. 

3.  Taberna  deversoria   and  meri- 
toriOy  or  simply  taberna.    A  wine- 
shop^ by  the  road-side,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers.    (Vitruv.  vi.  5. 
2.  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.  23.  Plant.  Men. 
ii.  3.  86.  Val.  Max.  i.  7.  ext  10.) 
The  Roman  landlords  whose  estates  , 
abutted  on  any  of  the  public  roads,  i 
were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  buildings 
of  this  kind,  in  which  they  retailed 
the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  and  a 
very  similar  practice  obtains  at  the 
present   day   amongst   the  Tuscan 
nobility  of  Florence,  where  a  small 
window  is  frequently  seen   by  the  , 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  to  ' 
many  of  the   great   palaces,   from  ' 
which  the   steward   retails   to  the  | 
townspeople    the    produce    of  his 
master^s  vintage. 

TABERNA'CULUM.  A  tent; 
properly  speaking,  made  with  planks, 
like  a  booth  or  wooden  hut  (tabenia, 
Festus,  *.  17. ),  and  covered  with  skins  ' 
or  canvass,  as  in  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  the  column  of  Antoninus, 


in  which  the  boarded  roof  is  dis- 
tinctly apparent ;  but  the  term  is 
also  used  more  indiscriminately  for 
any  kind  of  tent,  merely  stretched 
upon  cords,  and  without  any  wood- 
work, whether  erected  by  the  sol- 
diery or  by  individuals  for  their  own 
use.  Oic.  Verr.  ii.  5.  12.  Id.  Brut. 
9.  Tac.  Hist.  V.  22. 


TABERN  A'RIUS.  A  ghop- 
keeper.    Cic.  Fl.  8.  Id.  Fam.  viii.  6. 

TABER'NULA.  (Suet.  Nero, 
26.)    Diminutive  of  Taberna. 

TABLI'NUM  and  TABULP. 
NUM.  One  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments in  a  Roman  house,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  atrium  and  fauces 
(Festus,  8.V.  Vitruv.  vi.  3.  5.  and 
6.),  which  was  used  in  early  times  to 
contain  the  family  archives  (Plin. 
H.N.  XXXV.  2.),  and  as  an  eating- 
room  in  a  town-house.  (Varro,  de 
Vit.  P.  R.  ap.  Non.  p.  83.)  In  most 
of  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  there  is 
observed  an  apartment  situated  be- 
tween the  atrium  and  peristylium, 
with  two  narrow  corridors  (fauces) 
on  each  of  its  flanks  ;  the  relative 
position  of  which  is  shown  on  the 
plan  of  the  house  of  Pansa,  at  p. 
248.,  where  it  is  marked  d;  and  an 
interior  elevation  of  a  similar  apart- 
ment, in  the  house  of  the  Dioscuri, 
is  exhibited  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration. The  part  immediately  in 
front  of  the  drawing  is  the  floor  of 
the  atrium^  with  a  portion  of  its  im- 
pluvium  ;  the  dark  and  open  recess 
occupying  the  left  half  of  the  middle 
ground  is  the  tablinumy  with  the 
colonnade  of  the  peristylium  showing 
through  ;  and  the  small  door  on  the 


right  of  it  is  the  faux,  which  also 
opens  upon  the  peristyle  at  its  further 
extremity.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  apartment  is  entirely  open  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  permit  a  continu- 
ous view  through  the  two  principal 
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divisions  of  the  house  ;  but  these 
ends  were  closed,  when  desired,  by 
movMble  sereens  w  putitioiit  of 
wood  (taMat\  as  la  evident  from 
there  bein|^  a  separate  passage  at  the 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  affordinj* 
communicatioQ  between  the  atrium 
and  periatyle^  wbieh  wonld  not  be 
nqotred  if  the  taUmum  permitted 
n  thoroughfare  always  through  it. 
The  name  will  thus  be  derived  from 
tabula  i  probably  in  allusion  to  the 
partition  with  which  it  was  dosed, 
as  Varro  seems  to  iniimiate  (t  c.)  ; 
tiioni^  Pliny  and  Feitni  (2L  cc.) 
suggest  another  motive,  viz.  the 
registers  and  archives  {tabuUe  rati' 
onum)  deposited  in  it. 

TAB'ULA  (vxae,  nvCt.  ^M)' 
A  phmk  or  hoard;  whenoe  the  fol- 
lowing special  applications  :  — 

1.  A  bench,  or  form,  made  of 
boards  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  1.  86.),  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a 


legio  Romano,  which  bears  neitlier 
markings  nor  divisions  upon  it,  to 
adapt  it  for  nae  in  a  game  of  tSkSSk ; 
hot  the  inscription  npon  it*  which 
runs  thus  —  "Give  over  when  you 
are  beaten,  you  don't  know  the 
game,  give  place  to  one  who  does,** 
evidently  expremea  that  ita  emploj- 
ment  waa  connected  in  some 
with  a  game  of  skill,  and  not  of  mere 
chance,  at  which  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge would  be  requisite. 

8.  Tabula  kUruncuhria,  A  board 
or  table  upon  which  tlie  Mat  latrwi- 
culorum  was  played  (Senec.  Ep, 
117.) ;  a  game  which  had  a  certain 
resemblance  to  our  draughts.  The 
annexed  illustration  shows  the  table 
and  pieoea,  with  two  Egyptiana  at 
play,  but  the  exact  manner  in  whidk 
Its  surface  was  divided  is  not  known, 
as  no  original  has  yot  been  disco- 
vered; and  the  representations  af- 
forded by  works  of  art  are  only 


ing  of  Pompeii. 

2.  A  dke'board,  or  slab  on  which 
the  dice  were  cast  when  playing  a 
game  of  chance 
(Juv.  i.  yo.  Senec. 
Thmg.  14.)  ;  and 
which,  it  ia  pro* 
bable,  was  like- 
wise used  in 
mixed  games  of  chance  and  skill, 
the  dice  which  determined  the  natore 
of  the  more  bdng  cast  upon  a  aepa- 
rate  dab^  and  the  more,  as  at  back- 
gammon, then  made  in  the  gaming- 
board  (ahants)  with  the  piece.  The 
annexed  example  is  from  an  original 
of  marble  in  the  mnaeum  of  the  Col- 


delineated  in  profile,  like  the  one 
annexed,  so  that  no  details  can  be 
seen.  But  there  is  pmxl  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pieces  were  moved 
in  parallel  Usee;  cooief^ently,  that 
the  board  was  not  divided  into 
aqnarea,  like  our  cheaa-boaid.  Som  «^ - 
times,  however,  the  table  was  made 
double,  one  side  being  fitted  for  the 
ludus  trunculorum^  the  other  for  the 
hubu  dtrnkeim  mriptonm  (JMart  siw. 
17.);  and  thus  tabula  also  means  a 
back  gammon -board  (Pet,  Sat  .3,3. 
2.),  with  divisions  as  described  and 
illustrated  «.  Abacus,  2. 

4,  A.  board  or  plank  for  a  game 
played  bj  tiw  Roman  boys  during 
the  Satomalian  festival,  with  walnota 
(Ov.  Nut.  77.  Mart.  v.  84.).  and 
probably  with  balls,  which  the  objecu 
in  the  annexed  illnatration  aeem 
mtended  for.   The  game  waa  pUqred 
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in  the  following  manner.  A  number 
of  note  were  disposed  upon  the 
ground  at  certain  intervals  from  one 
another,  in  front  of  a  plank  supported 
underneath  by  a  stone,  or  some  other 
object,  which  canied  it  to  rest  in  a 


slanting  position.  From  the  top  of 
this  a  single  nut  was  then  let  off  by 
the  player,  whieh  ran  down  the  in- 
clined plane,  and  captured  all  those 
it  happi'ncd  to  strike  against.  The 
process  is  veo'  clearly  expressed  by 
tiie  flonnexcd  inoitntioiit  ftmn  a  B<^- 
man  bas-relief  in  the  eoUection  at 
Ince  Blundell. 

5.  A  board  covered  with  wax  or 
sand,  which  the  Boman  school^boys 
used  fbr  writing  their  eseraises,  or 
working  their  pro- 
blems upon  ( Hor. 
SaL  i.  6.  74.  PeU 
Sat  46.  a.),  as  ex- 
Ubited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from  a 
bas-relief  in  terra- 
ootta»  representing^  a 
Roman  yoath  with 
the  hulfa  round  his 
neck,  bis  tablet  on 
his  knees,  and  his 
box  of  boolts  icap$a) 
on  the  ground  beside  him.  Hence 
the  term  ta/min  is  also  applied  to  any 
kind  of  writing  ;  as,  for  example,  an 
acconnt-book,  eatalogoe,  adTertise- 
ment,  I^al  or  testamentary  docu- 
ment, marriage  settlement,  or  any- 
thing inscribed  upon  a  waxed  tablet. 
Cic.  Varro^  Hor.  Lhr.  Tie.  Cm. 
Ov.  Plin. 

6.  A  picture  painted  upon  panel, 
as  contradistinct  from  one  on  canvas 
or  in  fresco.    (QuiuU  vL  1.  32.  Cic. 


Verr.  v.  55.  Plin.  H,  xxzt.  87.) 
These  were   set  in 

frames  of  marble  or 
wood,  and  tlius  let 
into  the  wall  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxT.  10.) , 
whence  the  name  ta- 
hula  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  a  picture 
frame*  (Id.  xxxy. 
45.)  The  illostration 
exhibits  a  portrait  up- 
on the  easel,  and  enclosed  in  a  frame, 
as  described. 

7.  A  Yotive  tablet  (Hor.  Od,  I  5. 
13.);  as  described  s.  Tahki.la,  3.; 
the  diminutive  form  being  most  fre- 
quent in  this  sense,  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate, as  it  expresses  the  medio- 
crity of  sise  and  execution  peeoliar 
to  such  productions. 

8.  A  tablet  used  for  voting  at  the 
Gomitia  and  in  eoorts  of  justice  (Cie. 
PhU  iL  8.%  as  described  and  illaa* 
trated  a.  Tabeixa,  4. ;  the  diminu- 
tive form  in  this  sense  being  the 
more  usual  and  appropriate. 

9.  The  knag  parallel  fold  or  plait 
which  naturally  forms  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  skirts  in  a  loose 
outside  garment,  such  as  the  toga 
(TertnlL  PaH  1  and  5.)s  and 
which  received  the  name  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  of  a  series 
of  boards  lapping  over  each  other  in 
a  wooden  building.  See  Comtabu- 
LATio.  and  the  illostration  there  in* 
trod  need. 

TABULA'RII.  Notaries,  ac- 
countants, registrars,  and  keepers  of 
public  documents  and  archives  ((a- 
'  bulce)  are  included  under  this  title. 
Senec.  Ep.  88.  Capitol.  M,  Anton. 
9.  Ulp.  Dig.  43.  5.  3. 

TABULA'RIUM.  A.  noord^t^glee, 
in  which  archives,  registers,  and 
public  or  private  documents  {tahulce) 
were  kept  ;  sometimes  a  separate 
edifice  constmeted  fi»r  the  purpose 
(Cic.  ^rcA.  4.),  like  the  one  voder 
the  capitol  at  Rome  (Tnsoript.  ap, 
Grut  170.  6.)»  of  which  extensive 
remains  are  still  in  existence;  or 
4  N 
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very  commonly  attached  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  a  temple  and  other 
public  buildings  (Liv.  xliii.  Ifi.);  or 
fornieil  in  a  room  of  a  private  house. 
Paul.  Diq.  32.  I.  90.  Tablinum. 

TAIUTM  NUM.    See  Tablinum. 

T/El)A  or  TF/DA  (So/j).  A 
specii^s  of  pine-tree  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  resinous  matter; 
thence  a  pine  torch,  made 
out  of  slips  cut  from  a 
part  of  the  tree  into  which 
the  resinous  matter  was 
artificially  made  to  accu- 
mulate, and  which  was 
particularly  employed  in 
marriage  ceremonies  and 
processions.  (Ov.  Virg. 
Prop.)  The  illustration  is 
from  a  marble  bas-relief,  in  which  it 
is  carried  by  Hymen  ;  and  it  will  not 
fail  to  be  observed  that  it  is  formed 
by  small  scales  of  bark,  in  the  pattern 
of  a  fir  cone,  and  not  of  wattled 
laths  or  twigs,  like  the  Fax. 

T.E'NIA  (TOiWo).  Strictly,  the 
flat  fringed  end  of  the  ribban  {vitta) 
that  was  twi8te<l  round  the  woollen 
flocks  of  a  sacred  fillet  (in/ula\  and 
which  formed  a  band  at  each  of  its 
extremities  for  fastening  the  fillet 
round  the  head  (V  irg.  yEn.  viL  352. 


tmia  vitta.  Serv.  ad.  Virg.  yEn.  v. 
269.  vittce  extremitas),  as  will  be 
understood  from  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, representing  at  the  top  a 
woollen  fillet,  with  two  tanict  at  each 
end,  from  a  fictile  vase,  and  the  head 
of  a  priest  with  the  ligature  round  it, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief,  underneath. 

2.  The  flat  band  or  ribban  which 
fastened  together  the  two  ends  of  a 


rora 


chaplet,  wreath  of  flowers,  or 
rary  crown  (coro- 
na), and  which 
were  left  to  float, 
like  streamers,  at 
the  back  of  the 
neck,  as  in  the 
annexed  example 
from  a  bust  of 
Antoninus.  Ed- 
nius  ap.  Fest-  «.  r. 
Virg.  Jin.  V.  269. 
Serv.  ad  I. 

3.  A  flat  band,  or  bandeam^ 
round    the  head, 
for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  hair  in 
a  set  form  of  ar- 
rangement, as  ex- 
hibited by  the  an- 
nexed bust  from  a 
bronze  statue  found 
in  Herculaueum. 
(Mart    xiv.  24.) 
But  the  reading  of 
the  passage  is  not  free  from  uncer- 
tainty. 

4.  The  Greek  name  for  a  bomm- 
hand  worn  by  young  girls  under  tb< 
dress  and  next  the  skin.  ( ApoL 
Met.  X.  225.  Anacreont,  xxii.  13.) 
Same  as  Fascia  pector.vlis,  under 
which  term  the  object  is  described 
and  illustrated. 

5.  A  breast-collar  for  draught  horses 
(Apul.  Met.  ix.  184.):  as   in  tbe 


annexed  example  from  a  terra-cotta 
lamp. 

6.  In  architecture,  the  fillet  which 
separates  the  Doric  frieze  from  the 
architrave  (Vitruv.  iv.  3.  4.);  running 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  architrave 
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betwti«n  the  triglypbs  and  pwlfie,  like 
a  broad  band,  as  in  tbe  annexed  ex- 


ample from  a  Doric  entablature  of 

the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome. 

TiE'NIOLA  (Taif^ioK).  Diminu- 
tive of  TfNiA,  Any  small  band  or 
tie.  Colnmell.  xi  8.  23. 

TALA'RIS.  Reaching  to  the 
ankle  joint)?,  or  het  ls.    Spc  Tunica. 

T  ALA' HI  A  (ir«6»Aa,  Horn.  //.  24. 
340.)  Sandals  vrith  'wings  affixed 
to  the  tides  near  the  ankle-bone 
(talus) :  attributed  by  the  artitts  and 

poets  to  Mer- 
cury (Virg. 
JSn,  iv.  239.% 
Persons  (Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  666.), 
and  to  Miner- 
▼a.  (Cic.  N.D. 
m.  23.)  The 
illustration  is 
from  a  figure  of  Mercury  painted  at 
Pompeii,  in  which  the  sole,  and  liga- 
tores  by  which  the  wings  were  at- 
tached to  the  foot,  are  clearly  deltne* 
ated. 

TALEN'TUM  CTd\ayroy).  The 
Greek  name  for  a  pair  or  scales 

(/i6ra),  whence  the  term  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  object  weirrhed  ;  and  as 
it  was  an  early  practice  to  weigh  out 
the  sums  of  money  to  be  paid,  the 
tafait  came  to  signify  a  definite  weight 
in  money,  n??  well  as  other  commo- 
dities;  varying,  however,  in  diflFerent 
states  of  Greece,  and  at  different 
periods  of  her  history.  The  Attic 


talent  of  money  <»)ntained  six  thou- 
sand drachmas,  worth  about  243/.  I5«. 
of  our  money  ;  the  Attic  talent  of 
weight  wui}  equal  to  about  57lb. ;  the 
iEginetan  to  nearly  82|11k  Rhem. 
Fann.  de  pond.  37. 

TA'LUS  (dsrpdyaXoi).  Thv  pastern 
done  of  certain  animals,  which  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  various 
games  of  chance  and  sluU,  instead  of 
a  dice  (tessera).  The  actual 
bone  was  frequently  used ; 
but  imitations  of  it  were 
made  in  other  materials, 
especial ly  of  stone  and  bronze,  of 
which  metal  the  original  of  the  an- 
nexed example  consists.  It  bad  but 
fimr  flat  sides  instead  of  six,  the  two 
ends  being  round,  so  that  the  bone 
would  not  stand  upon  either  of  them. 
The  points  were  marked  upon  the 
fimr  flat  sides;  1  and  6  upon  two 
opposite  faces ;  3  and  4  on  the  two 
others ;  2  and  .5  werf  not  marked ; 
but  four  tali  were  u-sed  together. 
The  best  throw,  called  Venus,  was 
when  each  side  presented  a  different 
number,  as  1,  3,  4,  d.  The  worst 
one  (r«H/A),  when  all  four  numbers 
came  up  the  same,  in  playing,  they 
were  east  from  a  box  (JirUUhm)^  w 
simply  from  the  hand,  as  exhibited 
by  the  wood-cut  s.  A8Tragalt:^o\te8. 
Suet.  Aug.  71.  Senec.  ApvcoL  s.  f. 
Cic.  Dw,  1 18. 

S.  In  the  human  race,  which  has 
no  p-i^tcm  joint,  the  talus  is  a  small 
bone  under  the  base  of  the  tibia,  just 
above  the  os-calcis,  which  lies  rather 
backward  in  tite  foot,  and  is  now 
called  the  astrap:alus  in  anatomy 
(Celsus,  viii.  1.  and  7.);  but  poets 
apply  tbe  term  to  the  projecting  base 
of  the  tibia,  our  ankle,  Ov.  ilfet  viiL 
808. 

TAP'ES,  TAPE'TE,  or  TAPE'- 
TUM  (rair^s).  Baize,  or  drugget  of 
long  napped  wool  (Plin.  H,JS^  Till 
73. ),  used  as  tapestry  for  the  walls  of 
a  room,  carpeting  for  floors,  coverlets 
for  couches,  chairs,  or  beds  (Plaut. 
'S'ticA.  ii.  3.  54.  Mart  xiy.  147.  Virg. 
y^a.  ix.  3S&,  and  wood-euti  «.  Air- 
4N  S 
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hXk  and  SouuM  2.),  and  as  capari- 
sons for  horses,  of  richly-dyed  colours 
instead  of  skin.  (Sil.  ItaJ.  xvii.  64. 
Apul.  Met.  X.  224.  Virg.  yEn.  vii. 
277.,  and  wood-cuts  «.  Stragulum.) 

TEGIL'LUM.  A  verj'  coarse  and 
common  kind  of  hood  or  cowl  (Fes- 
tus,  8.  "which  was  used  by  fisher- 
men, rustics,  shepherds,  &c.,  to  cover 
their  heads  and   shoulders  in  wet 


baked  clay,  with  the  maker*s  stamp 
upon  them,  from  ancient  originals- 

2.  In  the  plural,  tegula  is  often  pat 
for  a  tiled  roof,  as  we  say  the  tiles ; 
but  the  expression (TerenL 
Eun.  iii.  5.  40.  Cic.  Pht'l.  ii.  18. 
Aul.  Gell.  X.  15.  1.),  as  descriptiTe 
of  an  entrance  or  exit  effected  through 
the  tiles,  does  not  mean  through  the 
roof  by  displacing  the  tiles,  but  throogh 


weather.  (Plaut  Hud.  ii.  7.  18.  Var- 
ro  ap.  Non.  *.  ».  p.  179.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  young  fisherman 
asleep  in  his  hood,  from  a  statue  found 
at  Pompeii ;  and  characteristically 
exhibits  the  form  of  the  object  de- 
signated by  the  term  teqillum,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  tegulum^  meaning 
literally  a  small  roof  ;  but  it  is  made 
of  better  materials  than  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  if  the  account 
of  Festus  (/.  c.)  be  true,  that  it  was 
ordinarily  composed  of  rushes. 

T  E'  G  U  L  A  (K(panoi).     A  Jlat 
roofing- tUct   usually  made  of  baked 
clay,  but  in  very  sumptuous  buildings 
of  marble  or  bronze,  and 
sometimes  gilt  (Plaut 
Mil.  ii.  6.  24.  Cic.  Terent 
Ov.  Plin.  Liv.)    The  two 
sides  were  made  to  slope 
a  little  inwards,  in  order 
that  the  smaller  end  of  one 
tile,  when  laid  upon  the 
roof,  might  fit  into  and 
overlap  the  larger  end  of  another  one 
below  it;  and  also  with  raised  edges, 
to  prevent  the  rain-water  from  pene- 
trating the  lateral  interstices,  and  to 
catch  the  sides  of  the  ridge  tiles  (im- 
brices),  placed   over  them   in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  wood-cuts  s. 
Imbrkx  and  iMnRicATUs.    The  il- 
lustration represents  two  tegula,  of  I  for  making  tapestry,  and  in  Iceland. 


the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  an 
atrium  or  peristylium,  enclosed  by 
the  tiled  roof  which  covered  the 
colonnade  surrounding  its  four  sides, 
as  is  clearly  explained  by  the  an- 
nexed restoration  of  an  interior  of 
one  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  showing 
the  colonnade  round  the  quadrangle, 
with  the  roof  and  tiles  which  cover 
it,  and  over  them,  in  the  background, 
three  windows  of  the  upper  story. 

TE' L  A  ( Irrds  and  isro't  6p«ioj ).  A 
weaver's  horn,  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  576.) 
The  earliest  looms,  and  those  most 
common  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
upright  ones,  such  as  are  still  used  at 
the  Gobelin's  manufactory,  in  India 
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The  lUostration  represents  m  Egyp- 
te  looiii  from  a  painting  in  the  tonibs, 
iliglitly  restored  on  one  of  the  sides, 

which  liad  suffered  in  the  original ; 
but  exhibiting  most  distinctly  all  the 
different  part6  enumerated  by  the 
Latin  writers }  vis.  the  cron  piece  or 
yoke  (jiignm)  connecting  the  two  np- 
rights  at  the  top  ;  the  cloth  beam 
(^insiUntlum)  immediately  under  it, 
round  which  the  doth  was  rolled  as 
the  work  progressed;  the  pair  of 
treddk'S  or  leash  rods  (Itcialuria)^ 
which  are  nsed  to  decussate  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  so  as  to  open  a 
shed  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle 
(alveolus^  or  the  needle  (radius)^ 
which  convey  the  weft  across  it ; 
below  these  is  the  reed  {arundo)^ 
which  is  passed  alternately  over  and 
under  every  thread  of  the  warp,  in 
order  to  separate  the  whole  of  them 
into  two  parcels  for  receiving  the 
leashes  (lieia)  ;  and  finally  the  yam 
beam  (seagm),  to  which  the  threads 
or  yarns  forming  the  length  of  the 
cloth  are  fastened*   la  this  loom  the 
web  is  driven  from  bdow  upwards; 
in  the  following  specimen  it  is  driyen 
downward';  from  above;  hut  in  both 
ol  them  the  weaver  stood  at  his  work 
instead  of  sitting. 

2.  Tda  jugaiis.    The  commonest 
and  simplest  kind  of  loom  in  ordinary 
IIS.'  ntnonpst  the  Romans  (Cato,  i?.  R. 
iu.  and  14  ),  so  termed  because  it 
had  no  doth  beam  {hmMwm\  the 
yams  being  merely  at f  u  lied  to  a 
yoke  (Jugum)  on  its  top  (Ov.  Mt  t.  v5. 
55.),  as  in  the  annexed  example,  re- 
presenting Circe's  loom  in  the  Vati- 
can VirgU.  Schneider  (Index.  A  J7. 
Script,  s.  Tela)  con- 
siders   that  the  tela 
jugalis  is  opposed  to 
the  upright  loom,  and 
that    it   designates   a  *^ 
jiiaehine    of  sin\ilar 
construction  to  those 
now  in  use,  in  which 
the  warp  is  sjoead  in  pjf 
an  horizontal mrection,  ^ 
so  that  the  weaver  sat  at  his  work 


instead  of  standing,  fint  it  does  not 
appear  that  looms  of  that  descripdon 
were  known  to  the  Romans  of  Varro*s 

day,  for  they  aro  only  alluded  to  by 
Artemidorus  (iii.  36.)  and  Servius 
{ad  Yirg.  JEn,  vL  14.),  and  no  re- 
presentation of  the  kind  has  been 
discovered  in  any  of  tlie  ancient 
monimients ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  looms  of 
the  most  ordinary  description  woold 
be  used  in  farmhouses,  where  they 
were  only  applied  for  making  the 
commonest  artides  for  the  use  of 
shrves;  and  in  both  the  passages 
referred  to  from  Vano,  the  itla  ju" 
gaits  is  enumerated  amongst  the  m- 
strumenta  nutica. 

3.  The  tcarp  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  285.)  | 
i.  e.  the  series  of  stroogiy  twisted 
threads  or  yarns,  extended  on  a  loom, 
into  which  the  finer  ones  of  the  weft 
{tubtemen)  are  woven  to  make  a  piece 
of  doth.  The  word  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  such  v\)\  thels  as  stam^ 
recta,  pendula  (Ov.  Alet.  iv.  275.  Id. 
Fast  ill.  819.  Id.  Her,  I  10.) }  all  of 
which  imply  that  the  warp  was  txtd 
in  avertind  position,  and  consequently 
upon  :in  npri^)it  loom,  such  as  is  ex- 
hibited by  both  of  the  preceding  illus- 
trations. 

TELAHCyNESCArAorrcf).  Mus- 
cular figures  of  men,  empl^ed  in 
architectural  t  l(  vations 
instead  of  coiuums,  to 
support  an  entaUirtnre 
or  a  coniioe^  in  the 
same  manner  as  the 
female  figures,  or  coiy- 
atidtt,  (Vitrew.  vi  7. 
6.)  The  annexed  ex- 
ample represents  a  sup- 
port of  this  kind  from 
the  tepidarium  of  the 
Pompeian  baths ;  and 
the  illustration  to  tluit 
word  w  ill  show  the  manner  in  which 
theywere  applied. 

TE'MO  (pvfiSs).  The  pole  of  a 
carriage,  cart,  or  any  sort  of  vehicle. 
(Virg.  Ov.  Juv.  &c.)  The  poh'  was 
permanently  fixed  to  the  axle,  in 
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TEMPLUM. 


TENS  A. 


the  manner  exhibited  by  the  example 
from  an  ancient  bronze  car  (currus) 
now  preserved  in  the  Vatican ;  and  a 


curricle  bar  or  yoke  (juffurn)  was 
bound  on  to  its  extremity  by  a  thong 
(cohum),  or  by  a  bolt  shot  through  it, 
"which  is  seen  in  its  place  in  the  pre- 
sent illustration.  When  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  the  carriage  put 
up,  the  yoke  was  removed,  and  the 
vehicle  tilted  on  to  its  beam  end,  so 
that  the  pole  would  stand  upright  in 
the  air,  as  described  in  the  following 
passage,  erecto  currum  temone  supinant. 
Stat.  T/u'b.  iii.  414. 

2.  (l(TroSo(vs).  The  beam  or  pole 
of  a  plough  (Virg.  Georg.  1.  171.), 
which  was  fastened  on  to  the  bent 
end,  or  plough  tail  (6urt.«),  passed 
between  the  oxen,  and  bore  the  yoke 
by  which  they  were  attached  at  its 
extremity,  as  will  be  understood  by 


the  annexed  example,  representing 
an  Etruscan  plough.  Compare  the 
wood -cut  *.  Aratrum,  2.  a  a,  which 
exhibits  the  same  object  upon  a  ma- 
chine of  more  improved  construction. 

T  E  M'  P  L  U  M  (rinfyos),  in  its 
primary  notion,  signifies  a  portion 
which  is  cut  oflf ;  and  especially  with 
reference  to  an  imaginary  space  in 
the  heavens,  marked  off  by  an  augur 


with  his  wand  (lituus),  in  order  to 
circumscribe  a  certaiu  boundary, 
within  which  he  took  his  observations 
on  the  flight  of  birds.  Varro,  L.  L. 
vii.  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  separated  a:ad 
marked  off  by  the  augurs,  with  a  cer- 
tain solemn  formula,  to  serve  fi»r 
religious  purposes,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  taking  auguries.  Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  8.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  8.  Li  v.  i.  6. 

3.  A  temple  or  religious  edifi<ce 
raised  upon  the  land,  consecrated  as 
above  by  the  augurs  ;  including  also 
the  sacred  precinct  which  surroundi*d 
it    Cic,  Verr.  ii.  4.  43. 

4.  Any  place  or  building  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  an  augur  ; 
as  the  curia  (Li v.  1.  30.  Cic.  JJmn. 
51.),  the  rostra  (Id.  VaL  10.). 

5.  In  architecture,  templa  are  the 
purlincs  placed  across  the  principal 
rafters  (canterti)  in  the  timber  work 
of  a  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  common  rafters  {asseres)  on  m  hich 
the  tiles  {tegula)  are  laid.  (Vitruv. 
iv.  2. 1.)  See  the  wood-cut  s.  Mate- 
RiATio,  on  which  they  are  marked 
99*19- 

TEN'SA  orTHEN'SA  (ol^.aa  Mp, 
Gloss.  Philox.).  A  state  car  drawn 
by  animals,  upon  which  the  statues  of 
the  gods  were  transported  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  Circensian  games 
(Festus,«.  V.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  7.  72.  Suet. 


I  Vesp.  5. ) ;  as  contradistinguished  finom 
j  ferculuiUy  which  was  carried  on  the 
'  shoulders  of  men.    The  illustration, 
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which  is  copied  tVoui  a  medal  of 
Nerra,  will  serve  to  convey  a  notion 

of  the  genenil  style  and  character  of 
those  vehicles;  thou/^h  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  as  a  positive  example  of 
the  dkaua,  yet  no  other  name  oeeora 
so  applicable  to  it  as  the  above. 

TRNTIPEL'IJUM  (KoAdiroui)- 
Literally,  that  which  stretches  leather, 

(  Festus,  *.  V. ),  over  which  *\ 
the  leather  is  strniiied,  as  / 
in  the  annexed  example  m 
from  a  painting  at  ller-  • 
cnlanenm.    It  is  probable  that  this 
^vas  only  a  colloquial  term  of  the 
trade  ami  common  people  ;  for  Horace 
and  the  Digest  use  the  word  Jorma 
for  the  same  object 

2.  A  cosmetic  laid  over  the  face 
for  taking  out  wrinkles,  by  tiphteninfr 
the  skin  ( Festus,  »- which  usage 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  former  one, 
has  an  air  of  e(>l1(><|uialism. 

Ti:XTO'RI('M  (.TKTjfT;).  Strietly, 
a  tent  strefehed  upon  coitis  (trom 
tcntwi),  as  contradistinguished  from 
Utbernacvhm^  which  was  formed  on  a 
framework  of  wood.  But  that  dis- 
tinction is  not  strictly  observed,  and 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  kind  of 
tent,  either  for  military  or  civil  ptir- 
poses.  Hirt.  B.  G.  vlii.  5.  Suet. 
Tih.  18.  VirfT.  yEn.  i.  472.,  and 
wood-cuts  «.  Fapilio  and  Taber- 

NACITLVM. 

TEPID  A'RIUM  or  TEPIDARIA 

CELL  A.  A  ehamber  in  a  sot  of 
baths  kept  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature,  in  order  to  prepare  the 


body  for  the  great  heat  of  the  suda-  i 


tory  or  vapour  bath,  and  to  break 
the  sadden  transition  alter  it  before 
returning  into  the  open  air.  (Celsus, 
i.  3.  Vitrnv.  v.  10.  5.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  the  interior  of  the 
tepidarium  in  the  baths  at  PompeiL 
\\  adjoins  the  undressing-room  (opo* 
tli/trrium),  and  the  thermal  chamber 
(caldarium),  a&  directed  by  VitraviuB 
(/.  c),  to  which  the  door  on  the  tight 
hand  gave  admission,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  referriiiii;  to  the  general 
ground-plan  of  the  building  at  p.  74., 
where  it  is  marked  c.  It  contams 
three  bronze  benches  {subtelUd)  in  the 
positions  they  weri-  found  Mhetj  the 
exeavation  was  niade,  and  a  brazier 
( J'ocua)  at  the  further  end  for  warm- 
bg  the  atmosphere ;  bat  the  lepufti- 
ritm  of  the  women's  department 
(marked  g  on  the  grencral  plan  above 
referred  to)  was  warmed  by  Hues 
ondemeadi.  The  walls  all  rovnd 
are  divided  into  recesses  under  the 
cornice  by  a  nomher  of  fi;^nrcs 
{telamones)^  which  thus  constitute  a 
series  of  small  closets,  where  the 
nngnents  and  other  necessaries  used 
by  the  bathers  were  deposited.  It  is 
likewise  believed  that  in  a  small  esta- 
blishment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  the 
tepid  chamber  also  served  fbr  the 
oiling- room  (elieothesium^  unctortum\ 
to  which  the  bather  retired  to  be 
rabbed  and  scraped  with  the  strigU, 
after  the  sweating  bath.  The  tmall 
dark  recess  below  the  window  con- 
tained an  oil-lamp. 

2.  Tepidarium^  sc.  ahenum  or  vas. 
The  boiler  whieh  contained  the  tepid 
water  for  supplying  a  set  of  baths. 
(Vitruv.  V.  10.  1.)  It  was  placed 
below  the  cold-water  cistern  (J'rigi' 
darium\  and  above  the  hot  boiler 
{ealdarium)y  bat  commonteating  by  a 
pipe  with  both,  so  that  as  the  heated 
fluid  was  drawn  off  from  the  latter, 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  an 
equal  quantity  already  partially  heated 
fhmi  the  kpidarium,  the  vacaom  thna 
occasioned  being  at  the  same  moment 
filled  np  with  cold  water  from  the 
cistern  above.   ^£ach  of  these  parti- 
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culars,  ns  well  as  the  pixMsets  itself, 

is  exempli  tied  b 


-  by 

tiie  annexed  if. 
Instrmticni,  whieh 

exhibits     all  the 
three  vessels,  with 
the  water  flowing 
from    them,  aud 
their  teletiTe  posi- 
tions in  respect  to 
the  furnace,  from  a 
picture  representing 
the  interior  of  a  set 
of  baths  painted  on 
Aewallcfoneofthe 
apartments  in  the 
ThermsB  of  Titos  at 
Rome. 

TER'EBRA  (rdfXTpoy).  Literally, 
a  oorer ;  appUed  as  a  general  term  to 
several  different  instruments  used  ftr 
boring  holes  in  wood  or  other  anb- 

stances :  — 

I.  A  carpenter's  gimUt  (Isidor. 
(Mg,  xix.  19.  14.  Celsus,  viiL  3.) 
which  makes  fine  sawdnst  (seoto)  hi 
theactof  bonog.  (Cohunell.  It.  29. 


15.  )  Thii  was  a  Tcry  ancient  inven- 
tion»  whence  it  was  distingoiahed  by 

the  name  of  tereha  antiqtu  (Cdn- 

mell.  /  f  ).  nnii  exactly  resembled 
our  owD,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example  of  an  ancient  gimlet,  from 
Gmzrot. 

2.  An  auger,  which  makea  fine 
shavings  (n/mrf,/^)  instead  of  sawdust, 
m  the  act  of  bonug  (Columell.  iv.  29. 

16.  Plin.  //.  iV.  xvii.  25.);  an  in* 
Tention  of  later  date,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  yalUeatenbra 
(Columcll.  Plin.  &  ec.>  and  no  doubt 

like  our  own. 

3.  (Tpvwdywi^),  A60MJ.  //  //..  worked 
by  the  bow-string  twisted  round  its 
handle,  and  aaed  Ibr  piercing  small 
boles  in  metal,  stone,  or  gems  (Plin. 


^.  xxxvii.  76.x  as  it  Sim  is  h 

ourjewellers.  Pliny 
ascribes   its  inven- 
tion   to  Dajdalus 
(J5r.iV:Til67.).  and 
agreeably   to  that 
tradition    the  ez* 
ample   here  intro- 
duced  is  lyin^  on 
the  ground  beside  the 
bronse  heifer  whieh 
that  artist li  forming 
for  Pasf  pbne,  in  a  Pompeinn 

4.  (rpwayov),  A  trepan^  used  br 
smrgeons  for  cutting  out  pieoes  d 
hone.   Celsos,  viil  8* 

5.  A  military  engine.  adnpM  ftr 
bonng  into  the  walls  of  a  ^'^rrf* 
town.    Vitruv.  x.  13.  7. 

TERGl'NUM.  Athene  of  leather 
used  for  scourging  slaves  (Plant, 
Pseud,  1  2.  22. )  by  the  LoRAaits. 
wnich  see. 

TERUNTIUS,  sc.  «»/mmi«.  The 
last  and  smallefst  division  <>f  the  Jenn. 
rius,  or  silver  coinage  of  the  Hom.inis 
eontammg  three-twelfths  (itacurx  or 
one-fourth  of  the  as^  and  thoa  eonal 
m  value  to  the  copper  quodhmu/  U 
seems  incredible  that  so  small  aa 
amount  should  ever  have  b*-en  cx)lned 
m  ailTer,  though  it  is  enumerate^l 
amongst  the  silver  pleeee.  Varro. 
L.  L.  V.  174. 

TESSET/LA.  Diminutive  of 
Tessera.  A  small  cube  of  marble, 
stone,  or  composition,  employed  in 
making  t^^Hated,  ▼ermicuhu^,  and 
mosaic  pavements.  Senec.  Q.  Al  vi 
31.  PAviMKNTfTM,  3.  and  4. 

TESSELLA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  itsstlct  for  pavements.  Cod. 
Tbeodoe.  18.  4.  2. 

TfSSSELLA'TUS.  TttMat^ 
applied  to  pavements  (Soet  Ces.  4<L)' 
see  PAviMEKTr^T,  3. 

^2.  Applied  to  whips  (Apul.  MtL 
viu.  p.  173.);  see  Fi^orom,  2. 

TEMEBA.  («Mot).  A  square 
piece  of  stone  or  eompoeition  for 
making  pavements.  (PHq.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  62.  PaUad.  i.  9.  5.)  °  
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2.  Tt'ssera  luswia,    A  die  or  i/ice, 
for  playing  games  of  chance  and 
skill,  consisting  of 
small   cube   of  ivory, 

bone,   or   wood,  and   

nombered  on  the  six  "^■L^_* 
sides,  like  oar  own.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxyil  6.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  41.  Mart, 
xiv.  17.  Ov.  Trist.  ii.  473.)  It  was 
customary  to  play  with  three  tessera^ 
which  were  east  oot  of  a  box  {fri- 
tillm) ;  and  the  highest  throw  was 
vrhen  all  the  three  presented  a  differ- 
ent nunil}er ;  the  wurst  one  when  all 
came  up  the  same;  as  three  aeea,  fbr 
instance.  The  example  is  from  an 
original  of  ivory  found  at  Hercola* 
neum.    Compare  Talus,  1. 

Si,  Tetsera  hotpUcdis  {(rv/xfio\oy).  A 
iaify  or  token  of  mutual  hospitalitj 
and  friendsliip  ;  consistinp:  of  a  small 
die,  which  was  given  bjr  a  host  to  his 
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Bt  at  the  time  of  departure,  when 
It  was  broken  into  two  parts,  each 
party  retaining  ooe-half,  in  order 
that  if  either  of  tfiem  or  their  deseen- 
daata  ahonid  again  meet,  they  might 
recognize  each  other,  and  renew  or 
repay  their  ancient  family  obligations. 
(Plant  Pool  t.  S.  86--^3.)  The 
example  is  ftom  an  ovigimd. 

4.  Tessera  frumenfaria  and  num- 
maria.  A  vour/u  r  or  (ir/irt  given  upon 
certain  occasions  by  the  magistrates 
to  poor  people,  in  exchange  ftir  which 
they  rcceiTcd  the  quantities  of  bread, 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  or  sums  of  money 


I 


inscribed  ujxjn  it  (Siut  AVrr>.  11. 
Aug.  40.  41.) ;  or  sometimes  scattered 
in  a  largesse  (^congiarium)  amongst 
the  crowd  by  the  emperors,  or  wealthy 
personapcK,  for  the  purpose  of  court- 
ing jwpular  favour.  (Suet.  Dim.  4.) 
They  were  at  first  small  square  tablets 


of  wood,  like  the  left-bxmd  figure 
annexed,  with  the  nomher  of  men* 
sures  to  be  received  marked  upon 

them ;  and  subsequently  round  balls 
like  the  right-hand  figure,  hollow 
inside,  and  in  like  manner  having 
the  quantity  inscribed  within  them ; 
or  containing  a  written  order  for  the 
object  intended  to  be  presented,  when 
that  consisted  of  some  fancy  article, 
instead  of  eatables  or  money.  This 
order  was  payable  on  presentation  at 
the  magazine  of  the  donor,  and  might 
be  sold  or  transferred.  (Suet,  li.cc. 
Jnv.  vii.  174.)  Both  the  examplea 
are  from  miginali  found  in  excava* 
tious  ;  the  manner  of  distributing 
them  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  «. 

CONOIABIUM. 

5.  Teuera  theatralit,   A  Uekti  ^ 

admission  to  the  theatre,  or  other 
place  of  public  amusement  (MarU 
viii.  78.),  distri- 
hoted  by  the 
vmvir,  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  a  place 
at  the  representa- 
tion. On  it  was 
inscribed  the  num- 
ber of  the  seat,  the 
division  and  row  in  which  it  was 
sitnate^  and  in  some  cases  the  title  of 
the  play  to  he  performed,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  from  an  original 
found  at  Pompeii,  in  which  the 
Casina  of  Plautus  is  announced  for 
perfomnnee,  and  the  phne  antho- 
rized  to  be  taken  is  the  eighth  on  the 
second  tier  of  the  third  runeus. 

6.  TesMera  mditaris  {avvertna).  A 
M&r,  or  wooden  tablet  (Polyh^  t). 
84.)  with  the  watchword  inscribed 
upon  it,  which  was  given  out  by  the 
officers  to  their  soldiers,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  test  for  distinguish- 
ing friends  from  foes;  it  was  also 
employed  as  a  means  by  which  the 
orders  of  the  commander  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  different  divi- 
sions of  an  army.  Liv.  viL  35.  szTiL 
4f>.  Veg.  Mil  ii.  7.  Virg.  Mh.  tII. 
6.'? 7.  S^Tv.  ad  I. 

TKSSEUA'UiUS.    In  the  army, 
4  o 
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the  orderly  who  received  the  hi  1  let 
{Icssera)  containing  the  watchword  | 
or  the  order  for  actiou  from  the 
general,  and  who  commimieated  it 
through  the  army,  Tae.  Hist  L  85. 
Veg.  Mil.  ii.  7. 

TESSER'lILA.  Diminutive  of 
Tessera;  a  die  for  making  pave* 
meats  (Lucil.  ap,  Cw.  Or,  44.\  sune 
at  TBMBLL4;  a  tieket  or  Tooeher 
(Pers.  V.  74.),  same  as  Tessera,  4. ; 
a  tablet  for  voting  at  the  Comitia 
(Varro,  R.  IL  uL  5.  18.  )t  same  as 
Tabella,  4. 

TES^TA  (forf«Mr»  iupdiu»),  A 
general  name  for  any  kind  of  Teiael 
made  of  hakud  clay  or  earthenware 
(Plin.  Virg.  Hor.  &c.) ;  a  tile  ( Vitruv. 
ii.  8.  19.  Tegula)  ;  a  broken  frag- 
ment of  tiles  or  pottery.  Or.  Met 
▼iU.  661.  Juv.  iii.  270. 

TESTA'CEFM.  Made  of  tiles. 
Golumell.  i.  6.  13.    Plin.  £p.  z.  46. 

PAVIMKNTUM,  6.  Sl'lCA. 

TESTU  and  TESTUM.  The  lid 
of  an  earthenware  vessel,  and  the 
Teasel  itself.    Cato,  R,  Ii.  74.  Ov. 

Fcutt  v.  510.,  and  wood-cuts  Olla. 

TESTUA'TIMM.  Bread  baked 
in  au  earthenware  pan.   Varro,  L.  L, 

106. 

TESTUDINEATITS  or  -DINA'- 
TUS.  Formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
testudo,  as  applied  to  the  roofs  and 
ceilmys  of  houses  (Vitruv.  ii.  I.  4. 
Colameil  zii  15. 1.);  see  Tbstudo* 2. 

TESTUDIN'EUS.  Bfade  of  or 
decorated  with  tortoise-«heU.  Plop, 
iv.  6.  32.  Juv.  vi.  80. 

TESTU'DO  (x^Am,  x*^yri)'  In 
its  primary  notion,  a  tortoise ;  whence 
tibe  name  is  giren  to 
a  partiealar  stringed 
instrument  (Cic.  N.D. 
ii.  57.  Hor.  A  P.  394.) 
forming  a  variety  of 
the  fyra ;  that  is,  when 
the  ample  lyre  (aee 
the  wood-cuts  a.  p.), 
had  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  asotmd- 
ing  bottom,  over  which  the  chords 
were  drawn  to  increase  the  flilnesa  of 


their  tone.  It  was  so  termed  becaiu?e 
the  idea  was  believed  to  have  first 
occurred  to  Mercary,  the  fabled  in- 
Tenter  of  the  instniment,  npon  hia 
observing  a  tortoise-shell  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  with  the  skin  of  the  boUy 
dried  up  into  thin  stririfrs  across  it. 
which  were  found  to  emit  different 
notes  when  tried  with  the  flngenk 
(8enr.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  it,  464.) 
Hence  the  form  of  the  sounding- 
board  was  made  to  imitate  tht*  sliell 
of  a  tortoise,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, which  is  carried  by  Mercury 
in  a  Pompeian  painting.  It  was 
sounded  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
plectrum,  in  the  manner  described  and 
illustniti'd  .s\  Cano,  2.  The  distinc- 
tion above  drawn,  though  doubtless 
an  aoeorate  onoi  is  not,  however^ 
strictly  observed,  far  the  poets  fre>-> 
quently  apply  the  term  indifferently 
to  any  strin^'^ed  instrument,  such  as 
the  li/ra  and  cithara. 

2.  A  ceiling  formed  by  four  sides, 
oonTerging  to  a  centre  ( VitruT.  t.  1. 
6.),  as  distinguished 
from  the  vault  {camara ). 
and  the  dome  (//<o/u*); 
whence  the  name  is 
also  nsed  to  designate 
an  apartment  covered 
by  a  ceiling  <if  the  kind 
described.  (Varro,  L.L. 
V.  161.  Cic  BruL  22. J 
The  form  of  the  four  sides  rising  to  n 
point  at  the  top  is  deverly  expressed 
hy  the  two  cross-lines  in  the  centre 
of  the  annexed  illustration,  which  are 
intended  to  represent  the  roof  of  an 
atrium,  on  a  fragment  of  the  marble 
plan  cf  Borne,  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

3.  A  shed  formed  of  planks,  covered 
with  untanned  hides,  and  placed  upon 
wheels,  so  that  it  could  be  moved  to 
any  position  required  for  the  prolefr* 
tion  of  the  men  while  diggfaig  trenches 
and  making  their  approaches  up  to 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Vitruv. 
X.  15.  and  16.  Cibs.  B,G,  iii.  42. 
and  40.)  i  or  for  covering  these 
who  worked  the  hattering^ram  (Cv> 
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tudo  ariekaria.  Vitruv.  z.  18.  9.) 
whieh  b  odiibited  by  the  aaiMzed 


■wocxl-ctif.  from  a  bas-relief  OH  the 
arch  of  Sef>timins  Sevenis. 

4.  A  shed  which  soldiers  formed 
over  held  with  fheir  thields  to  pro- 
tect themselves  firom  the  missiles  of 
the  enemy,  more  especudly  whilst 
they  advanced  up  to  the  walls  of  a 


fortitied  place,  in  order  to  scale  them. 
(Cass.  B.  O.  U.  6.  Tac  HUt  Hi.  87. 

Id.  iv.  23.)  It  was  effectLd  by  raising 
Ac  shields  over  the  ht^nd  and  sliouldcrs 
and  fating  them  closely  under  each 
other,  so  that  the  whole  formed  a 
eompeet  oovering  like  the  shell  of  a 
IIBrtoise,  or  the  pent  of  a  s-liod,  over 
which  everything  would  slide  otf 
without  iniuriog  the  men  below. 

dvoed  hf  the  outer  rank  stooping 
whilst  those  before  them  gradually 
stood  more  and  more  erect.  The 
whole  of  thee0  deCtOf  are  eleaily 

illustrated  hj  the  annexed  wood-cut, 

which  represents  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  column  of  Antoninus, 
formed  into  a  te*ttuIOf  and  advancing 
to  the  eeeahide  of  a  German  fortress. 

TETRACHOR'DON  irerpdxop. 
Sof).  I^iterally,  having  four  strings, 
and  thus  producing  four  notes  (CapelL 
!z.  884.) ;  a  aede  eompiiauig  two 
tones  and  a  half,  which  formed  the 
old  Greek  musical  system.  The  water 
organ  {hydraulm)  is  termed  a  tetra- 


chord  by  Vitmyias  (z.  8.  2.),  when 
it  has  only  four  barrels. 

TETRAD(yROS  or  -ON  freV- 
tttpos  or  -01').  Literally,  of  four  hands' 
breadth  ;  applied  to  bricks  ( Vitruv. 
iiu  8.  8.)i  see  Latbb,  where  tiie 
comparative  sizes  of  ancient  bricks 
are  described  and  exemplified. 

TETRADRACH'MUM  (Ttr/xf. 
Spax^r).  A  silTsr  frfece  of  the 
Athenian  coinage,  containing  Ibnr 
drachms  (drachma),  and  worth  some- 
thing less  than  3«.  '^d,  of  our  money. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  52.)    The  example  is 


from  an  original  drawn  one-third  less 
than  the  actual  size. 

TETRAPH'ORI  sc.  phalangani. 
Porters  who  emled  a  load  in  a  body 
of  four,  by  means  of  a  bearing  pole 
{phalamga).  Vitruv.  x.  3.  7.  See 
toe  illustrations  «.  Fkalaiioa  and 
Phalakoaxii^  where  tint  operation  is 
performed  by  two  men,  and  bj  eight, 
respectively. 

TETRASTY'LOS  (Trrpdm\os). 
Having  four  columns ;  either  situated 
in  a  straight  line  in  front  of  an  edi- 
fice (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  7.),  or  at  the  four 
comers  of  a  square  in  the  interior 
(Id.  vis.  l.fandwood-eiits.  Atbiux, 
2.) ;  whence  ietrastylon,  as  a  snbstan* 
tive,  is  used  to  designate  an  interior 
which  has  a  row  of  columns  disposed, 
like  a  peristyle  (perutylium)^  roond 
the  four  sides  of  a  square.  Capitol. 
Gord.  32.  Inscript.  ap.  Grut.  124.  1. 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRIX  (Oipdyrns, 
v^dyrptd),  A  weaver,  male  and  female. 
(Mart  ziL  59.  Id.  ir.  19.)  The 
process  of  plain  weaving  was  con- 
ducted in  tlie  following  manner.  The 
warp  (stameiit  Ula)^  which  consisted 
of  a  Biimber  of  strongly-twisted  threads 
or  yarns,'*  was  ftstened  to  the  cross- 
bar (Jugitm)  forming  the  top  of  the 
loom  (wood-cut  «.  Tbla,  2.),  or  to 
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the  cloth  beam  (insubuium)^  as  in 
the  annexed  example.    A  stick  or 


reed  {arundo)  was  then  passed  in  and 
out  between  each  alternate  yarn,  over 
one  and  under  Ae  other,  in  the  same 
BMiiner  as  the  needle  is  used  in  darn- 
ing, BO  as  to  divide  the  whole  number 
of  yams  into  two  separate  parcels  — 
stamen  secemit  arundo.  All  the  threads 
of  one  parcel  were  then  passed  through 
a  let  of  loops  or  ** leashes*'  (/tcta), 
ftfftimtii  on  to  a  rod  (Uciatorium),  cor- 
responding with  the  **  heddle  "  of  our 
weavers,  each  individual  thread  being 
passed  through  a  separate  loop,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  This  process 
of  potdng  on  ttie  leashes  is  described 
by  the  expressions  licia  telce  addere^  or 
subnectere.  The  ends  of  the  yams 
were  then  fixed  to  the  yam  beam 
{scapus),  if  there  was  one,  as  in  the 
wood-OQt «.  Tbla*  1. ;  or  where  ool- 
lected  into  a  number  of  bundles,  to 
each  of  which  a  weight  (pondus)  was 
fastened,  as  here  shown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  warp  steady  and 
extended  while  the  wool  was  driTen 
home.  Hie  loom  heing  thus  pre- 
pared, the  weaver  decussated  the  warp 
by  pulling  forwards  the  leash  rod, 
which  separated  one  alternate  set  of 
yams  ftom  the  other,  and  produced  a 
^ahed'or^tram"  itnma\  that  is, 
an  opening  through  which  the  woof 
{sublemen)  was  conveyed  across  the 
warp  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
rod  like  a  large  netting-needle  (radius), 
or  by  ashottle(alMoAit).  Thecross- 
Ihread  of  the  woof  became  thus  mter- 
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laced  between  each  alternate  thread 
of  the  warp,  and  was  then  rendered 
tight  and  compact  by  driving  it  toge« 
ther  with  a  flat  wooden  batten  {spatka  ), 
or  by  the  teeth  of  a  comb  (pecten') 
inserted  between  the  yarns,  and  pn>- 
ducing  the  same  effect  as  the  **  reed  " 
or  "  lay  "  of  a  modem  weaver.  Ov. 
MeL  yL  65—58.  Sehneider,  Ltder. 
R.  R.  Script  8.  Tela. 

TEXTRI'NA  (iariiy).  A  mm 
for  weaving.    Vitruv.  vL  4.  2. 

TEXTRI  NUAL  Cic  Verr.  u.  4. 
9.  Same  as  tiie  pieoeding. 

2.  (iwr^ioi').  A  dockyard,  where 
ships  are  built  and  repaired.  EUuuBS 
up.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^ru  xi.  326. 

TUALAM£'GUS(;»aA(v^i}Y<{s>.  A 
state  barge  used  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt  upon  the  mis.  (Snet  Cm, 
52.)  It  was  fitted  up  with  great 
splendour,  containing  all  the  requi- 
sites for  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
cabins  {thalanu)  for  a  numerous  suite, 
from  whioh  it  leoeiTed  the  above 
name^  as  weli  as  the  Latin  para- 
phrase, n€uri§  cubkwlata  (Sense.  Bern, 
vii.  70.). 

THALAMUS  (3aAap)s).  A  word 
adopted  ftmn  the  Oreekv  and  bearing 

a  very  general  and  nmilar  significa- 
tion in  both  languages,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  bedchamber 
(DoKMiTORiusi) ;  but  especially  the 
principal  one,  in  which  a  married 
eoople  reposed  (wood«eot  s.  Domia^ 
2.  |i.  S5S.  g;);  a  dwelling-room 
(CiTBicirLUM),  especially  amongst  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  lu)iise  ;  or 
the  entire  dwelling-house  itseLH  Virg. 
JBm.  TL  688.  VitruT.  rl  la  9.  Or. 
Met.  ii.  738.  Virg.  A^n.  vi.  280. 

THALASSI'TES  (daXaca'tTTis). 
Wine  sunk  under  the  sea  in  jars  to 
ripen  it  (Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  10)  ;  as 
opposed  to  vinum  marit  expert  (Hor. 
Sat  ii.  8.  15.),  the  olbw  M^omr 
of  the  Greeks. 

THEA'TRUM.  A  theatre,  for 
the  representation  of  dramatic  per- 
formances and  mimetic  exhibitions. 
The  esrliest  theatres,  both  in  Gfeeee 
and  Italy,  were  nothing  more  than 
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temporary  wooden  scatiuldiugs,  erected 
fbr  theoeeasioii,  and  afterwards  polled 
down ;  but  subsequently  they  were 
constructed  in  stone  or  brick,  as  per- 
manent buildingSf  and  with  a  consi- 
derable display  of  archHectiiral  beauty 
and  inagnifloeneeof  decoration;  alike 
in  both  countries  as  far  as  regards 
the  general  features  of  the  plan,  but 
differing  materially  in  some  of  the 
inlenialarrangementa  and  distribntion 
of  some  essential  parts. 

1.  The  lioman  theatre  "was  usually 
built  upon  a  level  space  within  the 
town,  ud  eoniifted  eztemally  of  a 
aanidrenlar  elevation  at  one  end, 
comprising  one  or  more  stories  of 
arcades,  through  which  the  spectators 
entered,  and  passed  by  staircases 
constructed  within  them  to  a  number 
of  semicircular  tiers  of  seats  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  which  were  en- 
closed by  the  external  wall  described, 
and  ezhibiled  by  tbe  annexed  illnstra* 
tioo,  feprssenting  the  etrenlar  end  of 


I  thiau  order,  which  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  etrenlar  line  of  die  plan 
is  distinctly  apparent  in  the  drawing; 

as  well  as  the  ei)lumus  which  deco- 
rated each  story f  and  the  stonework 
of  tbe  arches  between  tbem,  which 
formed  so  many  open  arcades,  now 
filled  up  by  the  wall  and  windows  of 
modem  houses,  into  which  the  edifice 
has  been  transformed.  The  opposite 
extremity  of  the  building,  which 
contained  the  stage,  apartments  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  actors, 
and  conveniences  for  storing  the 
property,  &c.,  was  flat,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  chord  or  base  to  the  semi> 
circle,  and  was  decorated  externally 
by  a  portico  (jwrticus),  sometimes  of 
considerable  extent,  contidning  nn- 
merons  colonnades,  and  open  as  well 
as  covered  walks  and  corridors, 
which  formed  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  the  idle  and  fashionable 
kmngers  of  the  city.  A  portion  of 
these  appurtenances,  sulFicient,  how- 
ever, to  give  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  entire  structure,  is  exhibited  by 
the  lowest  part  of  tlie  annexed  Hlos- 


thc  theatre  of  Marcellus,  as  it  now 
exists  in  partial  ruins  at  Rome. 
Two  stories  onl^  remain,  the  lower 
one,  of  the  Done  order,  partly  em- 
bedded in  the  soil  ;  over  this,  tibe 
Ionic  is  more  perfect  ;  but  there  was 
originally  a  third  story,  of  the  Corin- 


«« I 
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tration,  which  represents  the  pjonnd- 
plan  of  Pompey's  theatre  at  Kuiue, 
tkxna  the  msfblB  map  of  that  city, 
and  shows  the  portico  at  the  bottom 
marked  in  black  lines,  then  the 
walls  of  the  scene  and  stage,  and, 
beyond  them,  the  drenlar  seats  far 
the  spectators,  which  were  enclosed 
externally  by  a  wall  similar  to  that 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  iilustra< 
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tion.  The  interior  was  open  to  the 
sky,  having  no  roof,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  essential  parts,  distri- 
buted in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
annexed  illustration,  representing  the 
ground-plan  of  the  theatre  at  Hercu- 


lanenin,  which  is  constructed  upon 
the  Roman  model.  The  bo<ly  of  tlio 
house  (catva)  where  the  spectators 
sat,  consists  of  a  number  of  semi- 
circular rows  of  seats,  formed  by 
deep  steps  {gradus)  rising  in  concen- 


tric lines  one  above  the  other,  which 
were  subdivided  horizontally  into 
tiers  {mccniana),  comprising  several 
rows  each,  by  broad  landing-places 
( prftcinctionea^  a  A,  A  A )  ;  and,  verti- 
cally, into  cuneiform  compartments 
(cunei,  BBnBB)bya  number  of  stair- 
cases (scaUt^  ana  a  a),  down  which 
the  spectators  descended  to  the  row 
where  their  respective  places  were 
situated,  upon  entering  the  house 
through  the  open  door- ways  (i-imiito- 
ria^  bbbbb)  at  the  head  of  each 
staircase,  which  were  reached  by 
means  of  passages  and  covered  lob- 
bies constructed  in  the  shell  of  the 
building,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  text  and  wood-cut  s.  Amphithe- 
ATROM,  p.  29.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cavea  was  the  orciieslra  (c),  an  ex**  * 


half  circle,  and  answering  in  use  and 
locality  to  our  pit,  for  it  contained 
the  seats  appropriated  to  the  magis- 
trates and  persons  of  distinction  ;  and 
was  not  used,  like  the  Greek  orches- 
tra, for  a  chorus  and  musicians.  A 
little  in  advance  of  this  was  a  low 
wall,  pulpitum,  or  proscenii  pulpitum, 
c,  forming  the  front  of  the  stage 
{proscenium^  DD)  towards  the  spec- 
tators, and  separating  it  from  the 
orchestra.  At  the  back  of  the  stage, 
there  was  a  lofty  wall  of  brick  or 
masonry  (gcena^  eee\  which  formed 
the  permanent  scene  of  the  the- 
atre, with  three  grand  entrances 
for  the  chief  actors ;  and  behind 

I  this,  the  apartments  for  the  actors 
and  pro[>erty  (jmstsceniutH^  e  k\  or 

I  what  we  call  the  part  behind  the 
scenes."    The  two  diviaious  in  ad- 
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c  vance  of  the  stage,  on  each  side  of  it, 
L  like  our  slage-bozes  (/f),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reserved  as  places 
r   of  honour  for  the  clii<'f  magistrates 
I   of  Uerculaneom,  for  they  have  each 
I  a  privtte  entmnce  fttmi  tht  portico 
at  the  boek  of  the  house,  hy  a  aepa- 
rate  staircase  (<///)  ;  but  they  consti- 
tute exceptional  varieties,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  permanent 
place  in  every  theatre. 

2.  (d4<rrpoy).    The  Creek  Theatre 
was  usually  formed  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  the  sloping  sides  of  which,  when 
cot  into  steps,  afforded  accommoda- 
tion for  the  spectators*  seats,  and  the 
level  beyond,  for  the  outbuildings 
required  for  the  sta^e,  scenes,  &c 
In  such  casea,  the  entire  looali^  irta 
little  more  than  an  excavattoOt  lilte 
the  stadium,  described  at  p.  ^17., 
and  had  no  exterior  ;  but  when  the 
nature  of  the  country  would  not 
affbrd  aneb  fkcilitiea,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  build  on  level  ground, 
the    external    construction  would 
present  features  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  tboee  deaetibed  ooder  the 
Roman  practice.    The  interior  con- 
tained all  the  parts  emimerated  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  disposed 
in  tlw  aame  maimer,  bot  differing  in 
aome  important  particulara,  aa  re- 
spects the  uses  to  which  some  of 
them  were  applied,  and  the  plan 
upon  which  they  were  designed  ;  as 
will  be  mdetatood  by  comparing  the 


present  illustration,  representing  the 


ground -plan  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  constrncted  apon 
the  Greek  model,  with  that  of  the 
Roman  theatre  last  inserted.  The 
part  where  the  spectators  sat  (jcoTXov^ 
eavea)  is,  like  that»  open  to  the  sky, 
and  subdivided  in  a  similar  manner 
into  tiers  by  broad  landing-places 
(Sta^wjuara,  prtrcincliones),  and  com- 
partments of  a  wedge-like  form  (a  a  a, 
KtpKlBts,  cimei),  by  oonTfrging  lines 
of  staircases  (a  a  a,  «AiVcoffy,  sraltr)  ; 
but  instead  of  being  semicircular,  it 
consisted  of  a  much  larger  segment 
of  a  eirde,  and  thoa  aflbrded  accom- 
modation for  a  greater  concourse  of 
visitors.  The  orchestra  (opx'fi'^rpa), 
in  like  manner,  was  much  deeper 
than  in  a  Roman  theatre,  and  waa 
not  oeeapied  by  the  spectators,  hot 
appropriated  solely  to  the  chorus, 
who  required  rof>m  to  range  them- 
selves, and  perform  their  evolutions. 
In  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  stood 
the  altar  of  Bacchus  (n,  ^y/xfArj,  tfit/- 
mele),  which,  being  formed  of  wood, 
had  perished,  but  is  restored  in  the 
wood-cot,  to  show  its  sitoatioD.  The 
stage  and  its  adjuncts  (wpoffiHtnoy^ 
proscenium)  was  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Roman,  into  two  parts  ; 
the  stage  itself  from  which  the 
actors  spoke  (b,  Atryciov,  6Kplias, 
pnlpihim\  and  the  back  part,  with 
its  wall  or  permanent  scene  (c,  (rtajyii^ 
scena).  The  name  of  the  part  hcs- 
hind  the  scenes,  corresponding  with 
the  Roman  postscenium,  is  doubtful  : 
some  antiquarians  think  that  it  was 
called  vifoaKf\¥iovt  but  others  attribute 
that  term  to  the  low  wall  which  se- 
parates the  fh»t  of  the  stage  from 
the  orchestra. 

3.  Theatrum  tectum.  A  covered 
theatre,  which  had  a  roof  over  had, 
like  the  Odeum  of  Pericles  at 
Athens ;  generally  used  as  a  concert- 
room.  (Stat  Sylv,  iii.  5.  91.  Inscript. 
ap.  Orelli.  3294.)  The  smallest  of 
the  two  theatres  at  Pompeii  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  covered  thea- 
tre, from  an  in.scription  found  in  it, 
I  in  commemoration  of  the  person  at 
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whose  expense  the  roof  was  made. 
It  ii  oonstmoted  intemally  upon  the 
same  plan  as  other  theatres  ;  but  as 
the  upper  part  has  fallen  into  decay, 
the  nature  of  the  roof  cannot  be  as- 
certained. 

THE'CA  (d^).  A  ease  to  ^ 
anything  in ;  applied  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  objects,  with  an  accompanying 
epithet  to  designate  the  article  in- 
tended ;  a.s,  theca  calamariUy  a  case 
for  pens  ;  theca  nummariOf  for  money, 
&e.   Virg.  Qatnt  Prop.  Varro. 

THECA'TUS.  Deposited  in  a 
case ;  applied  to  the  bow  (Sidon, 
Ep.  I.  2.),  as  shown  in  the  wood-cut 

«.  COBYTUS. 

THERIS^TRUM  (pipvrrpw  and 
h^fhr^).  A  Greek  word  (Theoer. 

XT.  Cn.\  adopted 
into  the  Latin 
language  at  a  late 
period.  (TertnlL 
Bstt.  4.  Hieron. 
u.  ID  Isai.  111. 
23.)  In  both  lan- 
guages, the  pre- 
cise meaning  of 
the  tenn  is  somewhat  nneeitam,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  denoted  some 
part  of  the  female  attire  which  was 
worn  in  summer  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun.  It  consisted  of  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  (paBiwm^  btdor. 
Orig,  xa,  25.  A.) ;  and  probably  was 
used  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  like 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  bas- 
relief,  which  closely  resembles  in  its 
arrangement  the  manner  still  adopted 
1^  iSd  ftmale  peasantry  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  who  cow  their  heads 
with  a  linen  cloth  in  summer  and  a 
woollen  one  in  winter ;  the  summer 
cloth,  dtpiffrpiovt  is  moreover  opposed 
to  the  winter  one,  x^^h^'^'P^*^* 

THER'Ufi  (d^v>a«)-  Literally, 
jloC  ijprinys ;  thence,  a  bath  of  hot 
water,  whether  warmed  by  natural 
or  artificial  heat.  From  this,  the 
name  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  building  which  contained  a  set 
of  baths,  indndiag  cold  as  well  as 
hot»  and  Tapoiir  as  well  as  water 


baths;  tneh,  fbr  instance,  aa  those 
bequeathed  by  Agrippa  to  the  Ro» 
man  people,  of  which  the  noble 

edifice,  now  called  the  Pantheon,  at 
Rome  formed  one  of  the  ai)artments. 
(Piin.  H,N,  xxxiv.  lU.  ^  6.  Id. 
xxxT.  9.  Id.  zzxri.  €4.)  In  iStm 
general  sense,  the  name  is  conaa- 
quently  nothing  more  than  a  new 
term  for  Baline.e  ;  under  which  the 
ancient  method  of  constructing  and 
arranging  a  bathing  establishment  is 
explained  and  illustrated. 

2.  But  after  the  age  of  Augustus, 
when  the  Romans  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  iind 
laid  out  some  portion  of  the  tributary 
wealth  coIleetiBd  ftim  their  exten- 
sive dominions  in  the  embellishnMBt 
of  their  capitol,  the  name  Tuermx 
!  was  appropriated  more  particularly 
I  to  those  magnificent  establishments 
modelled  after  the  plan  of  a  Greek 
I  Gymnasinm,  but  constmeted  upon  a 
I  still  more  sumptuous  and  ezlenaive 
scale,  which,  in  addition  to  conveni- 
ences for  all  kinds  of  bathing,  hot 
.  and  cold,  contained  rooms  for  intel- 
I  lectnal  eonTersation,  and  philoao- 
I  phical  disenssiona,  librariei»  pietare- 
'  galleries,  apartments  for  games  and 
exercises,  open  and  shaded  walks, 
,  covered  corridors,  and  porticos  for 
running,  leaping,  racing,  and  other 
gymnastics,  as  well  as  erery 
purtenance  which  could  condooe  to 
the  intellectual  or  physical  enjoy- 
ment of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
population.    Suet.  CaL  37.  Aero,  12. 
Bfart      44.  TiL  32.  ill.  90.  2ft. 
34.  ix.  76.  xiL  83.  CapitoL  GardL 
32.   Eutrop.   vii.    9.,   in  seven  of 
which  passages,  Thcrnut  are  op[>osed 
to  Balnea.    Very  extensive  remains, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  thm 
pnblie  buidings  of  this  description, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Rome  *,  the 
ihermtp  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline 
(Suet.  Tit  7.),  in  which  the  well- 
known  statue  of  Laocoon  was  found ; 
the  ikemm  of  C^racalla,  or  Amii>' 
niarut,  on  the  Ayentine  (Spart  Cam- 
ealL  9.  Eutropw  ym,        in  which 
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were  foand  the  statues  of  the  Farnese 
Hereoles,  the  Flora  Farnese,  and 
the  group  of  Dixoe,  tied  by  Zethns 
and  Arnphion  to  a  wild  bull,  all  pre- 
served in  the  Roiirbon  Museum  at 
Naples  ;  and  the  Oiermai  of  OiucletiaOt 
eoverin^  parti  of  both  the  Viminal 
and  Quirinal,  a  single  roora  of  which 
was  converted  by  Michel  Angelo 
into  a  charch,  Santa  Maria  degli 
AngeU,  the  hu-gest,  after  St  Peter's, 
in  Bomeu  The  aniiexed  ittnetntum 


shows  the  ground-plan  of  tlie  thennct 
of  Caracalia,  from  a  survey  made  by 
the  Italian  arehiteet  Pardmi,  with  a 
few  slight  alterations  in  the  restored 
portions,  adopted  in  conformity  with 
the  gymnasium  at  EphesuSt  of  which 
a%plan  is  inserted  p.  324.,  and  which, 
by  comparison  widi  the  present  one, 
will  testify  the  peneral  uniformity  of 
principle  existing  in  the  distribution 
and  design  cxf  tfiese  two  classes  of 
buildings.  The  dark  parts  exhibit 


iir.TluT.^.j.it"i:TiUuin.jiuniiiiiiiup]iiiiiii 


the  actual  remains  ;  the  light  ones 
are  restorations,  but  sufficiently  au- 
thoriiied  by  corresponding  portions 
still  existing,  as  will  rsadily  appear 
upon  an  accurate  inspection  of  the 
opposite  sides.  The  names  and  uses 
swsigned  to  each  apartment,  or  divi- 


suflBcient  to  demonstrate  of  them- 
selves the  original  intention ;  but 
stilU  by  alfixing  names  to  them,  the 
objeet  will  be  served  of  eonveying 
to  the  reader,  in  a  concise  form,  a 
clear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  these  edifices,  and  of  the 


sion  of  the  edifloe,  mnst  be  nnder-  nnmber,  Tarietj,  and  general  dispo- 
stood  as  being  to  a  certain  extent    sition  of  the  dependeades  eomtained 

uncertain  and  coiyectural,  excepting  in  them  ;  for  the  therma;  of  Dioclc- 
-where  the  traces  left  in  the  ruins  are  |  tian»  though  built  upon  a  still  larger 
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gcale,  are  laid  out  npon  a  plan  ex- 
actly similar  in  all  their  essential 
parts. 

▲A.  A    colonnade   fronting  the 
'^fvv*.  rmnexed  to  the  original  build- 
ing  by  llelio^haluj?  in  part,  and 
completed  by    Alexander  5>everus. 
(Lamprid.  Heli<xj.  17.  Id.  Afar.  Seo, 
25. )    The  range  of  small  apartments 
behind  this  colonnade  are  supposed 
to  have  been  separate  hathlnf^-ronnis. 
with  an  undressing-ruoiu  {apodi/tv- 
rium)  attached  to  each  for  the  use  of 
|)emn8  who  did  not  wish  to  bathe 
ra  poblic   B.  The  entraaee.  ccc. 
Three  single  corriilors   ronnd  the 
central   pile  of  buildings,   with  a 
double  one  dd  on  the  south-west, 
restored  In  fionformity  with  the  gym- 
nasiom  at  Ephesns:  although  no 
traces  of  these  are  left,  there  ■^^'(Mlld 
clearly  be  a  vnrnnt    'jpicr  on  the 
groQud-plan   \vithout   tiiem,  which 
requires  to  be  filled  up.   bb.  Em- 
d/it  for  pbikMOphera  and  literary 
characters  to  sit  and  converse  in, 
construct<'<l  ^vith  a  semicircular  ab- 
sis,  remain ir.«^  on  the  left  side,  round 
which  the  seats  were  ranged,  ff. 
Corridors,  like  the  Greek  syHi,  in 
front  of  the  exereising-groaDds,  and 
havinp:  a  sepnr;itf'  rtpartmenT  nt  enrh 
end,  whieh  probably  served  for  some 
of  the  games  or  exercises  adopted 
ftom  the  Greeks.    000a  Open 
walks  (hjffHfthrm  amhulationeg)^  plant* 
ed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  laid 
out  with  vacant  spots  betwe«^n,  f*>r 
active  exercises,    h.  The  stiidiura, 
with  seats  round,  for  spectators  to 
view  the  racing  and  other  exereises 
performed  in  it;  henee  also  termed 
theatridium.    Tbe  works  at  the  back 
of  this  contain  the  water-tanks,  and 
furnaces  below  them,  which  heated 
the  water  Ibr  the  baths  to  a  certain 
temperature,  before  it  was  conyeyed 
by  pipes  into  the  coppers  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  bath-rooms  ;  with 
J,  the  general  reservoir  {casteUum)^ 
andJi  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  which 
SDpplied  it.    For  the  other  apart- 
ments at  this  extremity  of  the  stme* 


I  ture,  K  K,  LL,  MM,  no  special  use  can 
,  be  authoritiUively  aligned,  bejond 
I  the  inference  drawn  from  their  locft- 
lity  near  the  exercising-groiinds* 
that  they  were  prob  ably  intended  for 
some  purpose  coiimi  <  ted  ^ith  b<>«liiy 
1  activity.    The  ceutrai  pile  of  buiid- 
ing  eootained  tbe  bathing-apart- 
ments, some  of  which  still  retain  aof- 
ficient  traces  for  their  uses  to  be 
attributed  with  confidence,    v.  \a- 
tutio^  a  large  swimuiiug-bath,  llaaked 
by  a  suite  of  rooms  on  each  side, 
which  serred  as  nndressing^rooms 
{apodyteria),  and  chambers  for  the 
'  s!:n'rs  1  capsarii),  who  to  >k  (  barge  of 
tlie  ciothes  while  their  owners  were 
bathing  :  the  inferiority  of  fittings 
and  decoration  in  these  rooms  indi- 
cate that  they  were  intended  for  me- 
nials.    o.  The  caUnrium^  with  four 
baths  (1,  2,  3,  4)  for  warm  w  ater  (af- 
vei)  in  each  of  its  angles,  and  a  labrum 
(5,  6)  on  each  flank.   The  steps  still 
remain  which  oondocted  into  the 
baths,  and  part  of  a  pipe  through 
which  the  water  w^i?  introdueed  into 
one  of  tin  HI  ;  tiu'  I  <>of  over  the  cen- 
tral part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prece- 
ding one  (n),  was  supported  npon 
eight  immense  columns.    The  apart- 
ments further  on  beyond  tbese.  w  hich 
,  are  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  re- 
I  stored  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
contained  the  laetmkumt  or  Tspoor- 
bath,  Ibr  which  the  cireolar  room 
(p)  has  every  appearance  of  having 
•served.     QQ  art'   r^scertained,  fVom 
remaining   vestiges,   to  have  }u'va 
cisterns  for  water   near   the  baiii- 
rooms*  and  filled  from  the  tanks  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  edillee.  The 
two  ^pncions  apnrtmenfs  nn,  within 
I  the  lateral  corridors  on  each  dank, 
were  covered  rooms  for  exercise  in 
bad  weather;  and  seem  well  adapted 
for  the  game     ball  (Mphttrittma),  to 
I  whieh  the  Romans  were  much  ad- 
dicted.   The  remaining  ones  on  the 
further  side,  under  the  double  por- 
tico, 8  8,  were  two  cold  plunging 
baths  {baptideria)t  with  an  oilms^ 
room  (sCflM<AsmnR»  ttX  and  a  coU 
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chamber  {frujidarium,  i:r)  on  each 
side.  The  whole  exterior  occupies  ^ 
ooe  mile  in  circuit ;  and  Uie  central 
pile  had  an  upper  sIoit,  traees  of 
whieh  remain,  where  m  libraries 
and  picture-galleries  were  probably 
situated. 

THERMOPOLIUM  {bt^um^ 
Aisr).  A  shop  in  whieh  warm  drinks 
{eoUdd)  were  sold  (Plaut.  Trin.  iv. 
3.  6.  Id.  liud.  ii.  6.  45.^  like  the 
cafe  of  Tnodern  Europe. 

THER'MULiE.  Diminutive  of 
TBBBMiE;  the  diminutive,  however, 
not  bearing  a  sense  of  inferiority  or 
disparagement,  but,  as  is  frequently 
the  rnsf,  intended  to  convey  a  notion 
of  extreme  perfection. 

TUOL'US  (3(5aos).  a  ciQlob  or 
dbsis  for  roofing  over  any  eirenlar 
building  (Vitruv.  iv.  8.  7.  Ov.  Fast 
vi.  282.)  ;  applied  both  to  the  interior, 
or  ceiling  formed  within  it  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi.  296.  Virg.  jEn,  ix.  408.),  and  to 
the  exterior,  or  outside  roof.  (Mart, 
ii.  59.)    The  illustration,  from  a 


medal  of  Nero,  establishes  the  genu- 
ine meeaing  of  the  term  $  for  tt  re- 
presents the  ^reat  market  for  reidy- 

dressed  provisions  (mactMum  mag* 

mm),  which,  we  learn  from  Varro 
((i/>.  >ion.  p.  448.),  was  covered  by  a 
cupola  {^Oiolum  maceUi),  as  here  repre- 
sented. 

THORACA'TUS  (^mftuO^), 
Wearing  a  thorax,  or  enirass.  Plln. 
H.N.  xxxvii.  37. 

THORAX  i^u^pai).  Properly,  a 
Greek  word,  whieh  eorresponds  with 
the  Latin  one  Lobica  ;  hot  the  two 


are  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  passage 
of  Livy  (xlii.  61.^,  loncit  Uiorucvatjucj 
where  the  loriea  is  a  corselet  of  lea- 
ther, the  thorax  a  cuirass  of  metal. 

2.  (wporofiij).  A  portrait  in  mar- 
ble, bronze,  or  other  material,  repre- 
senting the  person  as  far  as  tlie  breast 
only,  which  we  call  a  bust.  (Tre- 
belL  aawL  Gotk  S.  VitrsT.  CbM- 
paid.  S.)  The  eiample,  from  a  bas- 


relief,  represents  an  artist  in  the  aet 
of  modelling  a  thorax^  either  in  wax 

or  clay,  as  testified  by  the  modelling 
stick  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
and  probably  one  of  ihoso  small  busts 
which  the  Romans  used  to  preserve 
in  their  houses  as  iSunily  portraits, 
under  the  title  ot  ancestral  images 
(imatjines  majorum).  It  is  to  the 
abovi-  custom,  that  the  first  design  of 
making  busts,  as  a  particular  style  in 
art,  is  to  be  referred,  the  eneouiage* 
ment  subsequently  given  to  it  pro- 
ceeding from  the  advantage  it  af- 
forded to  persons  of  small  means, 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
a  full-length  statue.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  eircumstince,  otherwise 
singular,  that  the  ancient  name  for  a 
bust  is  only  met  with  in  late  writings; 
for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  early  works  of  Greek  art,  so 
eommonl  J  dsssed  under  the  name  of 
basts  in  our  museums,  were  termed 
Hemup  by  the  ancients ;  and  that 
they  were  not  busts  in  reality,  but 
only  heads  without  shoulders,  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
square  post,  the  pedestals  on  whioh 
4  p  2 
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diey  are  now  seen  being  entirely 
modem. 

THRAX,  THRiEX,  or  THREX. 
A  Thracian  gladiator  (Senec.  Q.N. 
iv.  1.);  so  termed  because  he  em- 
ployed the  same  arms  and  accoutre- 
mentt  as  the  nativet  of  Thrace  ;  vis. 
a  knift  with  a  curved  blade  and 
sharp  point  (siai),  and  the  Binall 
Thnuuau  shield  (Festos, «.  p.),  which 


was  square  in  outline,  but  convex  in 
surl'ace,  as  exhibited  by  the  illustra- 
tions,  both  from  devices  on  terra- 
ootta  laiDpe.  When  flghtiiig^  he 
often  receiTed  hie  oppooent  in  a 
eiooehing  or  kneding  poetare»  as 


here  shown,  which  aptly  illustrates 
and  explains  the  allusion  of  Seneca 
(/.c),  who  desigiuites  a  person  of 
lowly  stature  by  assimilating  him  to 
the  figora  of  a  Thraeiao  gladiator 
awaiting  the  attack. 

THRON'US  (dp6voK).  A  throne  i 
(PiiiL  H.  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  2.  Auct.  ' 


I^arvigiL  Ven.  7. )  ;  only  an  adopted 
form  of  the  Greek  wora,  for  whieh 
the  pure  Latin  term  is  Solium. 

THY' AS  or  THY'IAS  (d<Jaj  or 
I  bviis).    A  bacchante  (Ov.  Fast,  vi 
j  514.  CatulL  64.  392.  Virg.  JEn,  iv. 
I  80S.);  a  Greek  form  adopted  bj  the 
poets ;  same  as  BaoOBA. 

THYM'ELE  or  THYM'ELA 
(^vfifKri).  Properly,  a  Greek  word* 
meaning  literally  a  place  for  sacrifice, 
such  as  a  temple  or  an  altar;  but 
expressly  need  to  designate  the  altar 
of  Baoehns  in  a  Greek  theatre,  whieh 
was  a  square  platform,  with  steps  op 
to  it,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  or- 
chestra (see  the  ground-plan  s.  Tue- 
ATBxm,  2n  OB  whieh  it  is  mariced  b.). 
It  was  need  for  various  porpoaea ;  to 
serve  as  an  altar,  to  represent  a  ftue- 
real  monument,  or  any  similar  object 
required  in  the  representation  of  the 
piece  ;  to  conceal  the  prompter,  who 
was  pkoed  immediatelj  behind  it» 
while  the  pipe -player  (tibicen)^  and 
occasionally  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  tcx>k  their  station  upon  it 
In  a  Human  theatre  there  was  no 
lAyMefe,  beeanse  their  orehestn  was 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  accom- 
modation of  spectators,  like  our  pit 

THYMEUICI  (bvfif\iKol).  The 
chorus  of  a  Greek  theatre,  or  the 
mvrieians  who  sung  and  played  upon 
and  aronnd  the  altar  of  Baeehns  (tfy^ 
mele)  in  the  orchestra  ;  as  opposed  to 
scenici  ((rmp^iirof),  the  regular  actors, 
who  performed  upon  the  stage.  Vi- 
trwr.  v.  7.  2.  Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  47. 

THTRCyMA  (d^fia).  The 
Greek  name  for  an  entrance-door  or 
door-way.  (Vitnifr.  It.  6.  I.)  See 
Janfa. 

THYll  iilGER.  Carrving  the 
tkyrmu;  an  epithet  dsaer^ve  of 
l^iochus  and  his  followen  (Senee. 

Me(L  no.  Id.  Hipp.  753.),  who  car- 
ried that  instrument  on  their  shoul- 
ders, when  engaged  in  celebrating^ 
the  Bacchanalian  rites,  in  the  man- 
ner exhibited  by  the  figore  sut^ohied, 
which  is  eopiad  finom  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  representing  aemal  of 
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the  navges  conneeted  with  a  ncrifiee 


to  Bacchus. 

TH  YRSIT'£NEN&  <  Anthol. 
Lst  i.  p.  11.  Bonn.)  Same  m  the 

preceding. 

THYIVSUS  (dvpiTos).  A  thyrava; 
that  is,  a  long  pole,  with  an  orna- 
mental head,  formed  by  a  fir  cooe,  or 
by  ivy,  or  Tme-leares,  which  wai 
earried  by  Bacchus  and  his  votaries 
at  the  celebration  of  their  rites  (Hor. 
Od.  ii.  19.  8.  Stat.  TTieb.  ix.  614.), 
and  originally  consisted  of  a  spear, 
with  ita  point  coneealed  by  the  above 
deviee.  (Ifaeroh.  Sort  l  19.  Sen. 
Here.  Fur.  904.)  The  illostration 
shows  the  three  ways  of  decorating 
the  head  of  a  thyrsos  just  described ; 


north  western  districts  of  Aaia.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  dtnU-cap, 
of  cotton,  and 
without  stiffen- 
ing, which  was 
placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head, 
so  as  to  leave 
the  front  hair 
over  the  fore- 
head oneorer- 
ed,  and  kept 
ft'om  falling  off  bv  a  narrow  band 
tied  round  the  occiput  ( Hieron.  Ep. 
64.  n.12.  Vttl.  Flacc.  vi.  700.),  pre- 
eiaelT  aa  ahown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  bas-relief  of  Penepo* 
litan  sculpture. 

2.  Tiara  recta.  An  upright  tiara, 
the  use  of  which  was  conned  to 
kings  only  of 


wHh  hrj  leavef  on  the  left,  Tine-leaTea 
on  the  right,  and  by  a  fir  cone  in  the 

centre,  all  from  Pompeian  paintings ; 
but  the  complete  instrument,  with  its 
shaft,  is  exhibited  by  the  preceding  i 
wood'CUt* 

TIA'RA  or  -AS  (rOpa  or 
The  tiara  ;  a  cap  or  fex,  which 
formed  tlio  national  head-covering  of 
the  Parthiajis,  Armenians,  Persians, 
and   inhabitants   generally  of  the  | 


thoee 

mentioned  in 
the  last  para- 
graph (Scnec. 
Ben.  vi.  31.)  j 
and  whteh,  in- 
stead  of  being 
soft  and  flex- 
ible, like  that  worn  by  the  othi  r 
classes,  was  stiffened,  so  as  to  stand 
up  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  abore  the 
head,  aa  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  representing  Tigranee,  king 
of  Armenia,  from  a  Syrian  medal. 
In  the  Persian  language,  it  was  called 
cidaris. 

a  T^iani  Phygut,  The  Phrygian 
tiara  (Jot.  tL  516.  Vurg.  JEn.  TiL 

254.) ;  a  term 
used  by  the 
Roman  poets, 
instead  of  ai<- 
trOf  to  deaig- 
nate  the  long 
flexible  cap,  or 
Phrygian  bon- 
net, as  we  call 
it,  which  waa 
tied  under  the 
chin  by  lappets  (redimicula)  covering 
the  side  of  the  cheeks  (Juv.  I.e.),  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  from  a 
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Pompeian  painting,  representing  Pa- 
ris, the  Phrygian  shepherd. 

TrBIA(aMr>  The  name  giTen 
to  tefoil  dilfopeiit  wlnd-iDstruments 

in  very  common  use  amongst  tin*  an- 
cients, made  of  reed,  cane,  l)ox-wood, 
horn,  metal,  and  the  tibia  or  shin-bone 
of  MNiie  bifdf  and  animab,  whence  the 
name  originated;  all,  however,  he* 
lonf^in^  to  a  similar  class,  character- 
ised by  having  holes  or  stops  for  the 
fingers,  and  being  sounded  by  a 
mouth-pieoe  inserted  between  the 
lipa. 

1.  QtAmfKos},  One  of  the  earli- 
est and  simplest  fi>rms  of  the  tUna 
consisted  of 
a  small  box- 
wood pipe, 
something  like  the  modern  flageolet, 
and  prccisfly  similar  to  the  instra- 
ment  still  used  by  the  shepherds,  or 

pijf'erari^''  of  the  mountains  near 
Rome;  as  shown  by  the  amMied 
example,  ftom  a  statne  representmg  a 
Faun.  In  this  form,  it  was  also  ex- 
pressly designated  by  the  Greek  name 
monaiilos.    (Mart.  xiv.  C>L) 

2.  Tibia  yiiiifrimi    (707paj).  A 

▼ery  small  and  rimple  pipe,  made  out 
of  a  fine  quality  of  reed,  and  produ- 
cing a  shrill  and  plaintiTe  note^  like 


from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican, 
>%hich  represents  a  number  of  genii 


that  of  our  fi/ej  which  was  much 
used  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (So- 
lio.  V.  Festus,  s.  v.  Athen.  iv.  76.) 
SeYeral  specimens  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Egypt,  varying  in  length 
from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  (  one  of 
which,  nine  inches  long,  is  shown  by 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  Salt's 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Tibia  Miqua  {itXaylavkos).  A 
pipe  something  like  our  bassoon^  with 
a  month-piece  inserted  on  the  side  of 
the  tube,  and  when  played,  held  in 
an  obli(}ue  position,  so  that  the  top 
part  came  against  the  right  ear  {per 
obligmm  eabnmm  ad  awnm  pornchm 
dextriim,  Apul.  3fst  zL  p.  245.),  as 
eathibited  by  the  annexed  example. 


engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities.  It 
wa5?  said  to  be  invented  by  Midas 
(Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  57.),  and  was  attri- 
buted to  the  satyrs  and  followers  of 
Bacdms.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  JBm,  xL  737. 

4.  TUiia  vasca.  Supposed  to  have 
been  a  pipe  of  similar  character  to 
the  last,  but  of  a  more  simple  and 
less  powerful  kind,  which  was  em- 
ploy^  for  beginners  to  practise  nfMo, 
the  ibrm  of  themoath*pieeaftoiltlatiDg 
the  production  and  modulation  of  the 
tones ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
thought  that  the  name  of  r(;AC</,  meaning 
literally  light  or  inferior,  was  attributed 
to  it  (Solin.  5.  Salmas.  ad  Voplac 
Cbrni.  19.  GkMS.  Philox.)  Ifthisno- 
tioo  he  correct,  an  exam^  is  alEorded 


by  tlie  annexed  figure,  representing  a 
terminal  statue  of  Pan  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  month-piece  is  fixed 
on  like  the  last  spechMB,  hot  the  pipe 
is  smaller,  and  consists  of  a  simple 
reed  or  cane ;  but  the  riglit  arm  ttd 
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lower  portion  of  the  pipe  ue  modem 

restorations. 

5.  Tibia  hnga.  The  long  pipe 
irhieh  was  employed  in  reltgionfl  ce- 
remonies, in  the  temples,  and  at  the 
sacrifice,  to  emit  a  loud  and  solemn 
strain  during  libation.  (Marius  V  ic- 
torin.  i.  2478.)   The  illiutratioii  is 


and  not,  like  the  last  example, 
branching  from  a  common  stem. 
The  specimen  intro<luce<l  is  from  a 
marble  baa-relief  of  tfae  Villa  iiattei^ 


ftt>m  a  bas-relief  poblished  by  Casali 

(^S^pbmd.  Urh.  liom.  iii.  1.),  represent- 
ing a  sacrifice,  in  winch  four  fipircs 
are  introduced  with  the  same  instru- 
ments, all  of  which  are  nearly  as  long 
at  the  height  of  the  performers. 

fi.  Tifjia  rurra  (?Ai;mo^).  The 
Phrygian  pipe(Athen.  iv.  79.);  espe- 
cially employed  in  the  ceremonials  of 
€ybe1e.  (Pollux,  ir.  74.)  The 
tube  was  made  of  box -wood,  with  a 
bent  end,  like  a  horn,  affixed  to  its 
further  extremity  (Pollux,  I.e.),  as 
abown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 


••1 


a  Roman  bas-re!ii  f 


termed  curva  fVng. 


whence  it  is 
/En.  xi.  737. 
Tiboll,  ii.  1.  8t;.),  or  tibia  athmco 
mr.  (Or.  Met.  iii.  533.)  But  it 
was  often  made  with  a  double  branch 
proceed  in  If  from  the  same  stem,  as 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  fiirure,  also 


in  ^hich  they  an*  held  by  a  muse. 

The  Hecyra  of  T  :  nee  was  accom- 
panied by  pipes  oH  this  description, 
as  we  learn  from  the  aotice  pretixed 
to  the  play;  — JNodof  fecit  Fheeua 
Claudia  tibiis  pmibm. 

Tibia:  intf)arei.  A  pair  of  un- 
equal pipes  phiyed  by  a  single  per- 
former, but  each  of  which  had  a  dif- 
ferent pitch,  or  produced  a  different 
sound,  the  one  base  and  the  other 
trcl)k',  ht'licvcd  to  result  from  in- 
ecjuality  in  the  relative  length  of  eueii 
pipe,  and  of  the  interrab  between 
the  stops,  as  the  figures  in  the  an- 
nexed wood-cut,  also  from  a  bas-re- 
lief^ seem  to  indicate.  The  Phormio 
of  Terence  was  accompanied  by  pipea 


n — n 


of  this  kind,  as  mentioned  by  the  no- 
tice pretixed  to  the  play;^ — mmloa 
fecit  Flaccuit  Cluudi,  tihiis  imparilnis. 
9.  Tibia  dextra   (awAos  awSftifios). 

That  one  of  a  pair  of  pipes  which 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  when  play- 


from  a  baa-relief;  and  the  ttr^ 

einirK  d  by  it  is,  in  consequence,  de- 
scribed hv  tllP  epithet  bif  'r:<  (\':t^. 
A£n.  ix.  618.  b  if  or  em  dat  tibia  canluin ; 
Stat.  TTieh.  iv.  668.  biforem  tumul- 
tttm). 

7.  Tibiic  prire.'s  (C<ih^)-  A  pair  of 
pip«'s,  of  equal  length  and  bore,  both 
ot  which  produced  the  same  tone,  viz. 
both  base  or  both  treble ;  inflated 
atoo  together  by  out  mosician.  though 
each  pipe  was  a  separate  instrument. 


ing  (Festufi,  v.\  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  &gffi%  £po»i.  aK^j^aintiug 
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Herculaneuni.  It  was  made  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  reed  or  cane 
rrheofdifiat.  H*P.  tv.  19.  Plin. 
H,N.  ztL  66.)«  and  produced  the 
deep  or  haxc  notes  (^avi  bomfn),  Apul. 
Flor.  1.  3.  2.),  whence  it  is  termed 
the  "  manly  pipe "  by  Herodotus  (i. 
17.)  The  eonnch  it  Temee  was 
•eoompanied  by  a  pair  of  base  pipes 
—  tibii.'i  duabus  dextris ;  the  Andria 
by  a  double  set  of  pipes,  one  pair  of 
which  were  both  base,  the  other  both 
treble — tibiis  paribus  dextris  et  sinis' 
trig, 

10.  Tibia  sinistra  or  htra  (ttikSs 
yvvaiKijios).  That  one  of  a  pair  of  ; 
pipes  which  was  held  in  the  left  hand, 
as  shown  by  the  last  illustration.  It 
was  made  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
reed  or  cane  near  the  rot)ts  (Theo- 
phrasL  H.F.  iv.  12.  Plin.  //.  X.  xvi. 
66. )»  and  produced  the  sharp  or  tre^e 
notes  (acuto  tinnitu^  ApuL  Flor.  i.  3. 
2.);  whence  it  is  termed  the  **wo- 
nuoly  pipe  "  by  Herodotus  (i.  17.). 

11.  ima  ineaUiva,  The  leading, 
or  base  pipe  ;  another  name  for  tibia 
dertra  (\'arro,  7?.  R.  i.  2.  15.),  be- 
cause the  right>hand  pipe  was  the 
one  which  commeneed  the  strain. 

12.  Tibia  sueeaUna,  Theseeoad, 
or  treble  pipe  ;  another  name  for 
tibia  sinistra  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.  15.), 
because  the  strain,  just  commenced 
hy  the  hasct  was  tsiken  np  and  fol- 
lowed hy  the  trehle^  or  left-hand 
pipe. 

13.  Tib{(e  Sarrantp.  A  pair  of 
pipes,  of  equal  length  and  bore,  like 
the  tibia  pares,  so  that  both  of  them 
wero  attoned  to  the  fame  pitch. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  JRu  is.  618.)  The 
A  del  phi  of  Terence  was  accompanied 
by  this  instrument,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  designation  from 
Sarra,  the  ancient  name  llir  Tyre; 
hat  nodiing  teally  authentic  ia  known 
ieq>ecting  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
instrument 

14.  Tibia  milvitue.  Pipes  which 
emitted  a  peenliarly  sharp  and  shrill 
tone(8olhi.  5.  Festns,  «.v.);  the  form 


and  distinctive  characteristics  of  which 
are  not  otherwise  ascertained. 

TIBIAXE  (wtpucmfdsy.  A  kggm 
or  long  gcUter,  which  went  roasd  the 
shin  (tibia)  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle  ;  not 
commonly  worn  by  the 
Romans,  hot  oocaaion- 
ally  adopted  nnder  the 
Empire  by  persons  of 
delicate  constitution  like 
Augustus  (Suet  Aug. 
82.) ;  or  by  those  whose 
employments  rendered  soeh  a  protce* 
tion  advantageous,  such  as  soldiers 
(Paul.  Dig.  49.  16.  U.)  ;  or  hy  hunts- 
men, for  which  usage  the  illustration 
affords  an  authority,  being  worn  bj 
a  horseman  in  a  Roman  has-reliei 
at  a  hunt  of  wild  beasts. 

TTBI'CEN  (avKijrfjs).  A  musician 
who  plays  on  the  pipes  (tibia).  The 
pipers  turmed  a  corporation  at  Rome 
(Inscript  op,  Grut  175.  10.  VaL 
Bilax.  iL  5.  4.),  where  they  were 
held  in  estimation  (Ov.  Fcut.  vi.  6. 
57.),  and  eztensiTely  employed  in 


religious  festivals  and  solemnities 
(Ov.  I.e.  Cic.  Agr.  ii.  34.  Plin.  //.  A: 
xxviii.  3.),  at  fimerals  (Id.  x.  60.), 
and  on  the  stage.  (Hor.  A  F.  f  t5. 
The  illostratioo,  ftom  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  represents  a  piper  at  the 
theatre,  sitting  upon  the  raised  altar 
(thymele)  in  the  orchestra,  beating 
time  with  his  left  foot,  and  draped  in 
the  long  Tcst^  as  described  by  Honee 
He) 
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TIBFCINA  (flrfMyrp/f >.  A  female 
pityer  on  the  pipes  {HUa),  mm  repre- 


sented by  the  annexed  figure  from 
a  painting  of  Ilerculaueuiu.  (Mart 
lit,  64.)  These  were  generally  girls 
who  went  aboot  playing  for  hire  at 
dinner  parties  and  festive  entertain- 
mentfi.  Plaut  AuL  ii.  4.  2.  MotL  iv. 
8.  8.  SM,  a.  3. 56. 
TIGILLUH.  Diminntive  of 

TiONUM. 

T  I G  N  A'  R  I  U  S  sc.  faljer.  A 
timber  worker ;  meaning  strictly  one 
who  hewt  and  pnfs  together  the 
timbers  and  beams  {tigna')  of  a  roof 
(Cic.  Brut.  73.);  this  constituted  a 
trade  by  itself  amongst  the  Romans, 
whose  members  were  associated  in  a 
distinct  corporation.     (Inscript  op, 
Grut.  .'J60.  2.)    But  in  the  language 
of  the  law  books  the  term  was  applied  I 
in  a  more  general  stgniflcation,  like  | 
our  bmldet,  and  included  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  any  description 
of  building  operations.    C^jos.  Dig, 
50.  16.  235. 

TIONUM.   Generally,  a  beam  or 

timber  for  building ;  but  the]  term  is  • 
more  specially  used  to  designate  the  I 
tiebeams  in  the  timber  work  of  a  roof 
( VitrnT.  ir.  2.  1.) ;  which  are  plaoed 
across  the  arehitrave  or  main  beam 
(frnfjs) ;   ns  shown  by  the  plan  «. 
Matckxatio,   on  which  they  are 
mmrked  ddddd.    These  form  the 
principal  beams  of  the  soffit  in  the 
interior  of  a  buildiiiir;  and  in  stone 
edifices  of  the  Doric  order,  their  ex- 
tremities are  represented  externally 
by  the  triglyphs;  hot  in  Ionic  and 


CoiintlAan  elefations,  they  ate  not 
Mcoanted  for  externally,  being  en* 

tirely  conceaKd  by  the  slabs  of  the 
continuous  frieze  {zophorm)  which 
covers  them. 

TINA.  A  vessel  in  which  wine 
was  brought  into  the  eating-room  in 
early  times.  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  «,  v. 
p.  544. )  Nothing  is  known  respect- 
ing its  peenliar  properties;  hot  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  considerable 
sixe,  since  Varro  speaks  of  it  as  a  sub- 
stitate  for  the  skin  {uter);  and  No- 
nivs  associates  it  with  the  cask  {cupd). 
The  modem  Italians  retain  the  woid 
in  nearly  its  old  form,  i7  tino^  and  use 
it  to  designate  the  vat  in  which 
grapes  are  trod  out  at  the  vintage. 

TINTINNABULA'TUS.  Carry- 
ing a  bell,  especially  with  reference 
to  animals  (Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2.),  round 
whose  necks  they  were  attached 
amongst  the  ancients  for  the  same 


purposes  as  amongst  ourselves.  The 
example  is  from  a  small  bronze  cast 
TlNTINNA'nULUM  A 
hell  (Plant  Trill,  iv.  2.  102  );  made 
in  similar  shapes,  and  used  for  much 


the  same  purposes  as  at  the  present 

day;  viz.,  at  the  door  of  a  house 
(Suet  Aug.  91.  Compare  Sen.  Ira. 
iii.  35.),  for  calling  the  servants;  at 
the  baths,  to  give  notice  when  the 
water  was  ready  (Mart  ziv.  163.)$ 
4Q 
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Bi  tiM  Hwrilloe  (Plaot  AndL  i.  a. 

112.);  and  for  fastening  roand  the 
necks  of  animals,  both  as  an  object  of 
ornanuMit  and  use.  The  illustration 
represcutj>  five  bells  of  different  forms 
from  ancient  originals;  Che  two  on 
the  left  tide  at  the  top  are  eonmion 
sheep-bells ;  the  two  below  them, 
attached  to  a  flat  band,  were  used  for 
a  horse's  breast-belt  ;  the  other  two 
are  hand-bells  of  a  larger  description. 

TINTINNA'CULUa  One  who 
makes  another's  ears  tingU  (Plant. 
True.  iv.  n.  8.);  a  nickname  pivon  to 
the  LoRARins,  in  allusion  to  tlie  eflV  ct 
produced  by  the  blows  dealt  upon  the 
alsre  whom  he  ponlahed. 

TIT'ULU&  A  plaeard  or  board 
attached  to  a  long  pole,  and  carried 
by  the  soldiery 
in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, to  re- 
oord  the  nnm- 
her  of  prisoners, 
amount  of  booty, 
and  names  of  the 
towns  or  coun- 
triei  captured ; 
all  which  details 
were  inscribed 
upon  it  in  large 
characters,  for 
the  information  of  the  populace.  (Ov. 
TWtt  It.  9.  80.)  The  iUoitration 
represents  one  of  the  boards  carried 
at  the  triumph  of  the  Emperor  Titus, 
after  the  concjuest  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  arch  erected  in  commemoration 
of  that  event 

2.  The  titk  or  kUmng-piece  of  a 
book  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  13.  3.  Senec. 
Tranq.  9.)  Same  as  Indkx.  under 
which  term  the  ol^ect  is  explained 
and  illnitrated. 

8.  A  fiotiee  or  6t7/  put  up  agunst  a 
house  to  announce  that  it  was  to  be 
let  or  sold  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  7.); 
hence  the  expression  mitiere  lares  suh 
tttulo  (Ov.  Rem,  302.  Compare  Ti- 
bolL  it  4.  54.)  means  to  advertise  a 
house  for  sale.  The  notice  of  sale 
declared  the  price  and  particulars 
(Plin.  L  c);  the  form  for  letting  was 


eomprised  in  the  words  Ear  Lo> 
cANDA,  which  is  commonly  retained 

at  the  present  day  in  modem  Rome. 

4.  An  epitaph  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  10. 
3.)  ;  and  any  kind  of  inscriptioo 
Upon  monuments,  buildings.  Tea- 
sels, &e. 

TOG' A  {-Hi0ma),  A  toga  ;  the 
principal  outer  pmrment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  furuied  the  distinctive 
national  costume  of  that  people,  as 
the  paUhm  did  of  the  Greeka.  It 
was  usually  made  of  white  wool,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  private  moumingl^ 
or  anioiifist  the  very  p(»()rest  classes, 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
frequent  cleaning;  in  hoth  which 
cases  dark  wool  of  the  natural  eoloiir 
was  employed. 

As  the  size  and  manner  of  adjust- 
ing this  garment  was  not  always  the 
same,  but  partook  of  several  modifi- 
cations at  dilferent  epochs,  modi 
doubt  and  difliculty  has  been  expe> 
rienced  by  scholars  and  antiquarians 
in  determining  the  precise  form  and 
measure  of  the  drapery  which  com- 
posed it  t  Ibr  althoogh  a  great  num- 
ber of  figures  clothed  in  the  toga  still 
remain,  both  in  bas-reliefs  and  as 
single  statues,  yet  they  belong,  almost 
without  exception,  to  the  Imperial 
period*  and  only  represent  the  latest 
and  most  ostentatioas  ftshioo  In 
which  it  was  adjusted.  It  is,  come- 
quently,  to  the  works  of  Etruscan  art, 
from  which  nation,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  toga  descended  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  most  look  for  the 
earliest  specimens  of  its  Style ;  and  in 
them  we  find  demon- 
strative evidence  that 
it  was  made  of  a 
lonated  or  semicircu- 
lar piece  of  cloth,  as 
Dionysius  states  (iiu 
61.),  and  that  it  was 
of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, so  as  not  to 
form  any  h«Dd  or  smiff 
across  thechest,  agree- 
ably to  the  account  of 
Qointilian    (xl  3. 
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137.)  The  first  of  these  properties 
is  exemplified  by  the  figure  in  the  last 
page,  from  ft  small  Etruscan  bronze,  in 
which  the  crescent-like  shape  of  the 
cloth  is  manifestly  indicatod  by  the 
numerous  purullei  ioidn  ut  its  ex- 
tremitiei,  prodneed  by  drawing  Che 
hollow  edge  into  a  itraigbt  line,  or 
tight  across  the  back,  which  consti- 
tutes the  first  process  in  adjusting  the 
drapery  to  the  person,  as  exhibited 
bjr  the  figure.   After  the  centre  of 
the  smallest  or  upper  curre  had  been 
raised  against  the  back  of  the  neck, 
both  ends  were  drawn  over  the 
shoulders,  so  as  to  hang  down  per- 
pendiciihirly  in  front,  like  the  (Jreek 
( see  wood-cut*.  P.\llh  m,  1.), 
but  without  any  brooch  uuder  the 
ehin  $  tiie  right  one  was  then  taken 
up  and  drawn  tight  under  the  ehin, 
so  as  not  to  produce  any  sinus,  and 
then  cast  over  the  left  shoulder,  so 
that  the  extremity  fell  like  a  lappet 
down  the  back,  in  which  eaie  both 
the  anns  would  be 
completely  covered 
the  drapery,  as 
own  by  the  annexed 
example  from  an  en- 
graved gem,  also  of 
Etruscan  workman- 
ship ;  or,  if  the  wearer 
wished  to  leave  luB 
riiilit  arm  free  for  ac- 
tion, iustt  ad  of  draw- 
ing the  right  side  over  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  he  pasted  it  undet  the  arm- 


pit (see  the  first  figure^,  and  then 
threw  it  over  the  oppom  shoulder, 
in  the  manner  ei^tnted  by  the 

third  example  from  an  Etruscan 
statue  of  V)ronze.  Moreover,  in  all 
these  instances  the  restricted  size  of 
the  drapery,  as  eompared  with  the 
later  styles  of  the  same  garment, 
satisfactorily  explains  why  a  toga  of 
this  kind  is  termed  toya  restricta. 
Soet  Ain,  79. 

The  mat  alteration  introduced,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  under 
the  republic,  consisted  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  drapery,  withOQt  alter* 
ing  the  character  of  its  outline,  which 
still  retained  the  lunated  form,  when 
spread  out,  but  consisted  of  a  larger 
segment  than  the  original  semicircle, 
aikl  thns  prodneed  a  garment  of  in- 
termediate  size,  between  the  first  and 
early  style  just  explained,  and  the 
last  fashion  describLHi  by  the  next 
paragraph  ;  sach  as  was  nsoally  worn 
by  AngnstnS)  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  expression,  ne^iie  rcstricla,  neqve 
fma  (Suet.  Awj.  73),  that  is,  neither 
scanty  nor  profose.  But  tiiese  en- 
larged dimensions  made  it  neeessaiy 
to  adopt  some  alteration  in  the  manner 
of  adjusting  it  upon  the  person,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  very  short 
jlmis  (perquam  brevi».  Quint  xi.  3. 
137.).  which  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  the  ap;e  which  succeeded  to 
the  primitive  one  (Quint.  L  c.)  ;  its 
otyect  being  to  carry  off  the  additional 
length  given  to  the  drapery,  by  de- 
press! np^  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  in  front  of  the 
person,  in  order  that  the 
end  cast  over  the  shoold- 
er  might  not  hang  too 
low  behind.  The  ar- 
rauffement  is  distinctly 
exmbited  on  the  annexed 
flgore,  from  a  statue  in 
the  library  of  St.  Mark, 

tat  Venice;  iu  which  it 
will  be  peroeiTcd,  npon 
a  comparison  with  the 
preceding  examples,  that 
the  right  side,  crossing 
4q  2 
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the   chest,  instead  of  beinf^  drawn  j 
close  under  the  chin,  or  tight  under  j 
the  arm-pit,  is  depressed  a  little  in 
front,  to  as  to  fonn  the  short  suwt 
above  mentioned*  and  thus  create  a 
bed  for  the  arm  to  rest  in,  which  is 
itself   completely   covered,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  hand  and  a  small 
part  of  the  chest  exposed.    This  is 
the  attitude  intended  hj  the  expres- 
sion brachium  veste  contmeUUur  {Qaint, 
I.e.)  ;  and  was  the  one  commonly 
adopted  by  the  orators  of  the  republic, 
who  in  this  respect  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Greeks.  (Quint  te.)  IndiM, 
all  the  examples  hitherto  prodnoed 
present  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the   figures  draped  in   the  Greek 
pallium  (see  the  wood-cuts  «.  v.)  the 
principal  difference  consisting  in  the 
greater  number  and  ampUtode  of  the 
folds  exhibited  on  the  topa^  and  which 
naturally  result  from  the  curved  out- 
line of  the  drapery,  whereas  those  of 
the  paUium  are  fewer  and  more  scanty, 
and  sit  closer  to  the  hodj,  as  woidd 
he  a  natural  consequence  from  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  cloth  which 
composed  it.    The  distinction  here 
pointed  out  has  not  been  lost  si^bt  of  ; 
in  the  wood-cnti ;  for  it  is  sofflciently  ; 
indicated  by  the  different  character 
of  the  markings  upon  them,  as  will 
appear  by  comparing  them  together, 
and  observing  them  narrowly;  but  it 
iroold  be  at  once  self-evident  if  they 
conld  have  been  ezeooted  npon  a 
larger  scale,  to  give  room  for  more 
perfect  and  minute  details,  or  to  those 
who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  originals. 

The  ample  toga,  toga  fmn  (Suet 
Aug.  73.),  or  last  style,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the 
succeeding  emperors,  though  present- 
ing a  very  different  appearance  to  the 
eye,  was  only  produced  by  still 
fiirdier  enlaT|png  the  sise  of  the  dnu 
pery,  until  its  outer  circumference 
formed  a  complete  circle  (rotunda^ 
Quint  xi.  3.  139.)  when  spread  out 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  mauuer  of  an 
Italian  or  Spanidi  cloak  $  the  inner 


edge  being  likewise  hollowed  out,  likf 
the  preceding  instances,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  produce  a  greater 
braad^  <si  fold  when  wound  romid 
the  person,  which  Quintilian  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  **  well  cut 
(apte  ccesa^  I.e.).    This  increase  of 
dimension,  like  the  last  one,  produced 
a  new  fashion  of  adjustment,  in  which 
all  iwsmManee  to  the  Orsek  pnlHnns 
is  lost,  and  the  drapery  itself  appears 
an  entirely  distinct  dress.    It  was 
first  put  on  to  the  left  shoulder,  in 
such  a  manner  that  about  one- third 
of  its  entire  length  covered  the  left 
s«de>  and  IMl  down  in  front  of  the 
wearer  to  the  ground  between  the 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  parts  marked  1. 
in  both  the  front  and  back  views  uf 
tho  annexed  examples.  Theiwtwna 
passed  behind  the  back,  and  wider 
the  right  arm ;  then  turned  down  or 
doablml  together  at  about  the  middle 


of  its  breadth,  carried  across  the  front 
of  the  body,  and  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  so  that  it  hung  down  to  the 
heels,  as  shown  Iqr  the  back  view  in 
the  illustration.  The  portion  thus 
folded  down  produces  a  double  .«mus, 
as  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (I.e.  lo3,); 
one  formed  by  the  outer  edge  of  the 
drapery  folded  over,  whieh  in  the 
present  example  faUs  to  the  level  cf 
the  knees  (2.)*  in  other  statues  reaches 
still  lower,  so  as  to  set  a  little  above 
the  under  edge  of  the  drapery  (ww 
togUf  3.),  which  Quintilian  considers 
j  the  most  beeoming  (deetiitimwm)  \ 
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the  other  prodaoed  hy  the  doahte 

part  of  the  fold  (4),  and  proceeding-, 
as  above  mentioned,  from  under  the 
right  arm  to  the  top  of  the  left 
shoulder,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shonlder^belt  (baUeus.  Qaint 
L  c;);  but  which,  it  is  directed,  should 
lie,  as  it  here  does,  easily  across  the 
breast,  and  not  to  be  drawn  so  straight 
and  tight  as  in  the  earliest  mauoer, 
ezempUfled  by  the  third  illottrntioii 
to  this  article,  nor  yet  so  loose  as  the 
Greek  style,  exhibited  by  the  fourth 
figure  —  nec  strangulet,  ncc  Jiuat. 
(Quint  L  c.)  Lastly,  as  the  end  of 
that  mA»  wluch  was  first  put  over  the 
left  shoulder  would  hare  trailed  upon 
the  ground  and  impeded  the  motion 
of  the  wearer  (Suet.  Cal  35.),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  lengtli  of  the 
entire  piece  of  drapery,  a  part  of  it 
was  drawn  up  from  ondemeath  tiiis 
belt  or  upper  tinut  (4.),  and  turned 
over  it  in  a  small  round  fold  (5.), 
termed  umfto  (TertulL  de  Pali  5.), 
which  thus  kept  it  at  a  proper  leveL 
The  iUnstratioii,  presenting  a  front 
view,  is  from  a  slatne  of  the  Villa 
Pamfili ;  the  other,  with  the  back 
turned,  from  a  Statute  of  the  Villa 
Medici. 

Another  method  of  a4iosting  the 
toga,  termed  Cdictub  OABiMUSb  is 
explained  and  illustrated  under  that 

term. 

2.  Toga  prcetexta.  A  toga  orna- 
mented with  a  broad  border  of  pur- 
ple, originally  derired  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  worn  with  the  Mb 
by  freebom  children  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  the  chief  magistrates,  dic- 
tators, consuls,  prcetors,  and  sediles, 
the  kings,  and  some  priests,  both  at 
Rome  and  in  the  oohmies.  (Prop, 
iv.  I.  131.  Li  v.  xxxiv.  7.  Festus, 
S.V.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Plin.  ILN.  ix. 
63.  Eutrop.  i.  17.)  It  differed  in 
no  other  respect  than  the  addition  of 
the  border  (whieh  would  not  be  re- 
piesented  by  sculptors)  from  the  ex- 
amples above  introduced,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  numerous  statues  still  exi.sting 
of  young  persons  wearing  the  toga 


with  the  bulla  round  their  necks 
(Bartoli,  Sep.  27.  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  49. 
Mus.  Pio-Clem.  iii.  24.  Villa  Bor- 
ghese  Y.  3.  and  4.) ;  in  all  which,  and 
many  other  instances,  the  pratexta  is 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  last  figures. 

3.  Toga  pttrn,  or  virilts.  The  com- 
mon toga  usually  worn  by  men,  made 
of  white  wool,  without  ornament  or 
cdhmr.  Cie.  AtL  t.  sa  Id.  PhO.  il  18. 

4.  Toga  picta.  A  toga  ornamented 
with  embroidery  (acu  ptcta)  ;  origi- 
nally worn  together  with  the  timica 
palmata  by  the 
oonsnl  at  his 
triumph;  but, 
under  the  Em- 
pire, by  the 
consuls,  and 
also  by  the 
pnstofs,  when 
they  celebrated 
the  Circensian 
games;  whence 
it  is  often  to  be 
seen   on  the 


consular  diptychs  of  a  late  period* 

from  one  of  which  the  annexed  figure 

is  copied,  representing  the  consul  in 
his  character  of  president  of  the 
games,  holding  up  a  handkerchief 
(mappa)  as  a  signal  for  the  raoes  to 
commence.  LiT.x.7.  Lamprid.  .^l&r. 
Sev.  40. 

5.  Toga  palmata.  Sometimes  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  to^a  picta  (Mart, 
▼il  2.  8enr.  ad  Yirg.  Mn,  xl  334.); 
but  the  epithet  pahiata  is  more  oom- 
monly  given  to  the  tnnie  worn  under 
it. 

6.  A  wrapper  for  books.  Mart. 
X.  93.    Same  as  Mbhbrana,  2. 

TOOATA'RIUa  An  actor  b  a 
play  representing  events  of  Roman 
life,  who  consequently  wore  the  toga, 
or  national  costume.    Suet.  Aug.  45. 

TOGA'TLLliS.  Diminutive  of 
TooATUs;  and  indieatiTO  of  a  Teiy 
poor  or  humble  person,  who  wore  a 
coarse,  shabby,  or  scanty  toga  {Utgif 
la).    Mart.  x.  74. 

TOGA'TUS.    In  a  general  sense. 
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vrcarinp-  th<'  toga  as  described  nnd 
illustrated  umlt-r  that  word  ;  but  as 
that  article  ol  aiure  t'oriued  the  dis-  i 
tittgiii$hing  portion  of  the  national 
costume,  the  woid  ii  often  nsed  in 
the  special  sense  of  a  Roman,  as  j 
opposed  to  ]'<nfliiit>is^  a  Greek,  wliose 
uatiouai  co&tiuue  waii   the  pallium. 
(Virg.  JBh,  I  286.  Cic  Bote.  Amu 
46.  Id.  PkiL  ▼.  5.  8oet  CkmL  15.) 
And  as  the  toga  was  a  civic  oostame,  ! 
for  wh'cli  tb<»  s'tifftm  or  the  paluda'  \ 
iiientum  was  hiihsiituted  in  times  of 
War,  or  during  active  service  in  the 
army,  the  term  la  often  applied 
apecially,  to  designate  a  civilian^  as  , 
eontradiatiDg^uished  from  a  military'  ' 
man.     (Cic.  .V////.  ;}().  Id.  Or.  i.  24.') 
Also,  as  the  toga  completed  what  we 
ahoold  call  the  fii]l-4ieia  costume  of  | 
Che  people^  which  the  lower  classes  ' 
only  pnt  on  upon  holidays,  but  laid 
aside  when  enfrnijed  in  working,  the 
term  Ittyuttis  is  oj/jMJsed  to  tnnicatus, 
and  implies  that  the  person  so  de- 
teribed  does  not  belong  to  the  work- 
ing classes  (Juv.  iii.  127.  L  96.  vii. 
142.),  which  constitutes  the  biting 
satire  in  the  passages  just  cited. 

TOGA'TA.  Literally,  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  toga  i  for  m  early 
times  the  Roman  females  wore  the 
toga  as  well  as  the  men  (Varro,  de 
Vit,  P.  F(.  ap.  Non.  «.  r.  p.  .54 !  >.  as 
those  of  (ireece  also  wore  the  fniiiium. 
But  when  the  stola  had  l>eeu  adopted 
as  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  the  oae  of  tlie  toga 
•.unf>ngst  females  wa«?  confined  to 
uoitien  of  pleasure  (mrn  frlccs),  or  to 
wives  who  had  been  divorced  on  the 
ground  of  adnltery  (Mart,  it  39.  Jut. 
iL  70.);  whence  &e  term  togata  came 
to  have  the  more  usual  signification 
of  :i  jrrosiitute  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  63.),  or 
an  aJulieresf  (Mart  vi.  fi4.). 

2.  To^ta  Jabula,  A  play  in  which 
the  incidents  and  characters  were 
selected  from  Roman  life,  and  con. 
Ke'piently  repretentef!  by  actors  iti  the 
tvya  or  national  costume.  Cic.  Sejct. 
55.  Sen.  £p,  8. 

TOQ^ULA.   DiminutiTe  of  Tool; 


the  diminutive  i^nmetimes  dfnoTir.fj 
fineness  of  texture,  and  consequent  y 
increased  value,  as  in  Cicero  {AiL  i. 
18.)«  vhere  it  is  applied  to  the  iojfB 
pkta ;  at  others,  inferiority  of  sine  or 
material,  as  in  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Mart- 
ix.  KM  ,  and  consequently  conveju^ 
a  sentimeut  of  depreciation. 

TOLLB'NO  (ir^w,  wSffiov).  A 
MUfipef  a  ftrj  simple  machine  Ibr 
raising  water  fhnn  a  well,  still  com- 
monly uf-od  in  mimx  parts  of  Europ  > 
It  consists  ot  a  long  pole,  with  a  buckei 
and  rope  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  a  weight 
at  the  other,  poised  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  across  a  strong  upright ;  or, 
when  of  rery  great  length,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  working  on  a  per- 


manent structure  made  tor  i  he  pnriM>se. 
(  Festus.  i; ».  Plant  JFW^.  ap.  FesI,  «. 
Reciprocare.  Plin.  a.  N,  six.  80.) 
The  illustration  is  ttom  a  Pompeian 
painting.  ^%bich  represents  an  Egyp- 
tian land.scape.  It  shows  i!ie  well, 
with  the  bucket suspended  over 
it ;  the  beam  is  worked  by  two  men, 
and  has  precisely  the  bent  form  de* 
scribed  by  Mnrtinl.  ix.  \?.  autHn  curvn, 

2.  A  machine  simil:ir  rnn«-:fnic- 
tion,  os^  in  miiitury  and  naval  ope- 
rations for  raising  up  a  body  of 
to  a  level  with  the  enemy's  ramparts, 
&c.  Liv.  xxiy.  34.  zzxTiiL  5.  veg. 
Mil  iv.  21. 

TOM.\'CIN.\  (T*Max'o»').  (Var- 
ro, R.  JR.  ii.  4.  10.)    Same  as 

TOMA^CULUH.  A  mineed 
meat  pudding,  or  sort  of  sausage, 
made  of  the  internal  pn?ts  of  a  pig 
(Juv.  .X.  .'i5.'>.),  or  other  anmials,  the 
brains,  liver,  &&*  dressed  upon  the 
gridiron,  and  eaten  hot  (Plet.  Sai.  31. 
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ll,>;  whence  carried  al>oiit  the 
streets  for  sale  in  small  tin  ovens. 
(Mart  L  48.  9.)u 

TOMEN'TUM  (icrl0«^A«r>.  A 
flock  of  wool  torn  off  in  foiling  cloth, 
and  employed  as  waddinj^  for  stuffing 
cushions,  bolsters,  mattresses,  &c.  ; 
whence  the  word  came  to  designate 
the  ■taffing  itself,  even  witboot  rofer^ 
ence  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  whether  wool,  feathers, 
straw,  chopped  sedfK',  or  tow,  all  of 
which  were  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Plin.  H,  N.  viii.  73.  Mart  xiv.  159, 
160,  161,  16S.  Senee.  Soet 

Tih.  r)4. 

TO'AIIXor  THCVMIXC^ciMiO.  A 
rope  made  of  tow,  rush,  or  the  fibrous 

parts  of  the  Spanish  broom.  Vitruv. 

TU.  3.  S.  ColumeU.  zu.  39. 

TONS  A.  An  oar;  a  term  em- 
ployed by  the  poets,  and  mostly  in 
the  plural  number.  Enuius  ap^  FesU 
9,v.  Virg.  Lucan.  Sil.  Ital. 

TONSILLA.  A  boat-pick;  a 
wooden  pole  sharpened  at  the  end 
and  shod  witfi  iron,  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  in  order  to  fasten  the 
boat  to  the  shore,  or  to  bring  it  up  in 
shallow  water.  Verrius,  Pacuvius, 
and  Aecins  ap.  Fut  a*  a. 

TON'SOR  (mMyM^).  A  barber; 
whose  occupation  amongst  the  Uo- 
mans  consisted  in  cutting  the  hair, 
shaving  the  beard,  paring  the  nails, 
and  pulling  oat  atray  hairs  with  the 
tweesers  (volweBa),  Mart  viii.  47. 
Plant  Aul.  ii.  4.  33.  Wealthy  per- 
sons kept  a  barber  in  their  own 
houses  amongst  their  slaves  ;  but  the 
people  at  large  had  recourse  to  the 
barber's  shop  (tonttrma) ;  for  the  Ro- 
man rarely  shaved  himself,  at  least 
after  the  year  U.c.  454,  when  the 
first  barber  was  intnxluced  from 
Sicily }  and  previously  to  that  period 
^e  hair  ana  heard  was  worn  long. 

Plin.  ff.  N.  Tii.  59. 

TONSTRI'CULA.  Cic.  Tusc. 
V.  20.    Diminutive  of  Tonstrix. 

TONSTRI'NA  {Kovpuov).  A 
barber's  shop  {PVin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  47.)  ; 
a  fiiTorite  plaice  of  resort  both  amongst 


the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whore  the 
customers  congregated  to  gossip  over 
the  news  of  the  day.  Plaut  Ep,  it 
S.  16.  Id.  Am,  ii.  2.  76. 

TONSTRIX  {Kovptvrpio).  A 
female  who  practised  the  trade  of  a 
barber  ;  which  appi'ars  from  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  passages,  not 
to  hare  been  an  nnoommon  employ- 
ment for  women  amongst  the  ancients. 
Plant.  Tiuc.  it  4.  54.  iv.  2.  fi3.  iv.  4. 
3.  Mart.  ii.  17.  Inscript  ap.  Gmt. 
ap.  Fabretti. 

TONS  US  (ito^Miof).  Cropped  or 
clipped,  with  reference  to  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard  (Mart  vi.  64.  xi. 
39.);  and  indicating  that  the  natural 
growth  was  merely  shortened  by 
cutting  with  the  forfexy  as  contra- 
distingnished  from  ratna^  which  means 
shaved  close  with 
a  novacula.  The 
Greeks  wore  their 
hair  cut  close  in 
grief  and  mourning, 
both  women,  as  re- 
presented by  the 
annexed  figure  of 
Electra  from  a  fic- 
tile va^e,  and  men, 
as  exemplified  by 
the  figure  of  Aga- 
memnon ft.  Cat.\- 
GUAriiA  ;  but  the  Konians  let  their 
hair  and  l>eard  grow  under  similar 
cireumstances,  until  the  danger  or 
distrsss  had  passed,  when  they  had 
the  snperiluons  length  cot  off ;  w  hence 
the  expression  tonsiitt  reus  (Mart.  ii. 
74.),  applied  to  a  criminal,  is  equiva- 
lent to  acquiUed.  In  other  respects, 
the  free  noman  <tf  the  republican 
and  Imperial  period,  wore  his  hair 
of  a  moderate  length,  not  close 
cut,  with  the  exception  of  the  rural 
{x>pulation  (Mart.  x.  98.),  who  are 
obliged  to  study  conTenienoe  more 
than  appearance:  hence  the  term 
tonsus  often  means  rustic,  or  country- 
fied,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
slaves  who  waited  at  table  (Mart.  xi. 
12.),  because  it  was  usual  for  people 
of  fiuhion  to  have  their  waiters  ex- 
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tremely  well  dressed,  and  set  oflf  with 
long  flowing  hair  (wood-cuts  s.  Acer- 
SEcoMES  and  Pincerna),  though 
some  conceited  or  effeminate  youths, 
and  women  of  easy  virtue,  also  af- 
fected to  wear  a  crop.  Suet,  Aug. 
45.  Nero,  44.  Cic  Pis.  8. 

T  O  P'  I  A.  Landscape  paintings ; 
introduced  in  later  times  as  a  decora- 
tion for  the  walls  of  a  dwelling-room, 
and  consisting  of  imaginary  views  of 
country  scenery,  ports,  temples,  &c., 
&c.  (Vitruv.  vii.  5.  2.)  M^y  of 
these  topia  have  been  found  in  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  agreeing  perfectly 
with  the  description  of  Vitruvius ; 


being  for  the  most  part  fanciful  com- 
positions, with  little  of  nature  in  them, 
but  free  in  the  handling,  and  not 
unpleasing  to  the  eye.  A  specimen 
is  introduced  in  order  to  afford  an 
idea  of  the  usual  style  exhibited  in 
this  branch  of  art  amongst  the  an- 
cients. 

TOPIA'RIUS.  A.  fancy  gardener; 
a  slave  whose  particular  province  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  opus  topiarium 
(Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  2.  Plin.^.  A';  xv. 
39.).  which  comprised  the  culture  and 
training  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  de- 
coration of  arbours  and  bowers,  and 
the  forming  of  evergreens  by  pruning 
and  clipping  into  a  variety  of  incon- 
gruous and  fanciful  forms,  representing 
birds,  beasts,  &c.,  like  those  so  pre- 
valent in  the  Dutch  gardens  of  the 
last  century.  Cic.  Par.  v.  2.  Plin. 
£p.  iii.  19.  3. 

TOR'AL  and  TORA'LE.  A 
valance,  attached  in  front  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  dining  couch,  between  the 


mattress  (torus)  and  the  floor  (Varro, 
L.L.  vi.  167.  Pet  SaL  40.  1.  Hor- 
Ep.  i.  5.  22.),  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  painting  discovered  at 
Resina ;  thus  contradistinguished  from 
the  stragulum  and  peristroma,  which 
were  laid,  like  a  sheet,  entirely  over 
the  mattress,  for  the  occupant  to  re- 
pose upon,  as  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion *.  V.  It  was  usually  composed  of 
white  drapery,  or  at  least  of  some 
washing  material  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  (Uor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.); 
but  gold  tissue  or  embroidery  is  men- 
tioned (Lamprid.  Elag.  19.);  and 
the  ridiculous  Trimalchio  has  a  va- 


lance, with  a  hunting  scene  em- 
broidered upon  it,  brought  in  and 
fastened  under  the  mattresses,  upon 
which  guests  were  actually  reposing 
at  dinner,  just  before  a  wild-boar  was 
served  up.    Pet.  /.  c. 

TOR'CULAR  and  -UM  (aWO- 
A  press  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  wine  (Vitruv.  vi.  6.  3. 
Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  74.  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
*.  t'.  p.  47.)  ;  the  object  of  which  was 
to  extract  by  violent  pressure  all  llie 
juice  remaining  in  the  skins  and 
stalks  of  the  grapes  (pes  vinaceorum) 
after  they  had  been  trodden  out  by 
the  feet,  or  the  oil  from  the  olive 
pulps  (samsa)  after  they  had  been 
bruised  in  the  mill  (trapetum,  mola). 

The  earliest  contrivance  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  of  a  very  simple 
description  ;  merely  consisting  of  a 
heavy  block  of  stone,  raised  up  by 
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the  aid  of  a  lever  beam,  under  which 
block  the  bunches  of  grapes  enclosed 
in  a  basket  (JUcina,  Columell.  xii. 
39.  S.),  or  between  laths  {regulm.  Id. 
xii.  52. 10.),  to  prevent  the  man  Arom 
bulgini^^  ont  at  the  sides,  were  placed, 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  illus- 


tration, from  a  Greek  bas-relief  of 
the  Neapolitan  Museum.  The  two 
men  on  the  left  steady  the  stuue, 
whilst  the  three  at  the  opposite  ex* 
tremity  of  the  lever  are  occupied  in 
raising  it  up  to  give  room  for  placing 
the  basket  of  grapes  underneath  it. 


It  is  probable,  that  after  the  stone 
had  been  lowered  on  to  the  fruit,  the 
lever  was  removed  to  over  the  top, 
and  made  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
press-beam  (prelum)^  by  fixing  one 
end  in  a  socket,  so  that  the  pressmen 
at  the  opposite  end  could  increase  the 
natural  weight  of  the  stone  by  forcing 
the  beam  upon  it 

The  next  step  produced  a  regular 
machine,  described  in  detail  by  Cato 
{It.  R.  18.),  which  operated  by  the 
pressure  of  a  beam  (^prelum),  drawn 
down  upon  the  olject  to  be  sqoeesed 
by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  beam,  and  worked  by  a 
capstan  (sucvla,  PI  in.  H.N.  xviii. 
74.)  Very  considerable  vestiges  of 
one  oi  these  presses  have  been  disco- 
vered in  an  ancient  press-room  at 
Gragnano  (Ibrmerly  SteAUB},  after 
which  the  annexed  diagram  is  de- 
siprnt'il,  with  the  object  of  explaininji; 
the  character  of  the  machine,  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  composed,  and 
the  nomenclatoie  attached  to  them. 
1,1.  Two  strong  uprights  or  trunks 
{arlHrrex)^  firmly  planted  and  wed^iod 
into  sockets*  constructed  under  the 
flooring  of  the  press-room  (see  the 
wood*cat, «.  ToBCOrLABtiTM^  No.  4.  i.), 


which  served  to  hold  down  the 
tongue  {limjula,  2.)  of  the  press- beam 
(prelum,  3.),  and  form  a  point  of  re- 
sistance when  it  was  in  operation 


As  the  entire  stress  consequent  upon 
the  upward  action  of  the  press^bnm 
came  agamst  this  part  of  the  appan- 

tuR,  when  its  opposite  extremity  was 
forced  down,  Cnto  roconnnends  that 
two  trunks  should  be  used,  as  being 
more  solid,  and  less  likely  to  be 
fbreed  ont  of  their  sockets  than  a 
single  one  would  be ;  consequently, 
two  are  represented  in  the  plan  ;  but 
in  the  example  at  Grairnano,  only 
one  was  employed,  and  that  had  an 
t-ye  (^foramen)  cut  in  it,  to  receive 
the  tongue  of  the  beam.  4.4.  Two 
posts  (stipitcs),  also  planted  in  sockets 
of  a  similar  kind  under  the  flooring 
(see  the  wood-cut,  s,  Torcularium, 
No.  d.,  ^,  A),  which  held  the  enda 
of  the  capstan  (raenAi,  5,5)  that 
4  R 
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worked  down  the  beun.  The  hmds 
of  tlMn  potto  ivere  tied  togeHhtr  by  a 
cron-beam  at  the  top*  on  whioli  wm 

fixed  a  pulley,  with  a  cord  running 
through  it  from  the  end  of  the 
press-beam  ;  by  means  of  which  the 
beam  wai  niaed,  to  make  room  for 
the  baskets  of  fruit  or  palp,  when 
placed  underneath  it,  upon  the  bed  I 
(areaj  6.)»  where  they  were  squeezed. 
The  method  of  working  it  is  easily 
understood.  When  the  grapes  or 
olbea  had  been  trodden  out  bj  the 
ftet  or  braised  in  the  mill,  the  re- 
sidue was  put  into  a  basket,  and 
placed  on  the  area.  Over  them  was 
then  laid  a  very  strong  flat  board 
(urbit  deariut,  Calo,  JLR.  18.^  in 
order  to  equalise  the  pretfore  upon 
all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  long 
end  of  the  press-beam  was  then 
lowered  from  above  on  to  the  or6w, 
ttid  Uiere  ftramed  down  by  the  cap- 
itan  until  all  the  jnice  had  been 
aqueezed  out 

Another  kind  of  wine-press,  of 
undoubted  authority,  although  not 
actually  described  by  any  of  the 
writen  now  eztant»  ia  repreaflnted 
by  the  annexed  ilhiftntion»  from  a 
paintinf^  at  Her- 


culaneum.  It 
consists  of  two 
uprights  llrmlj 
ftzed  in  the 
ground,  and 
strengthened  by 
a  cross-beam  at 
the  top,  and  an- 
otfier  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  served  as  an  area  upon 
which  the  basket  of  fhiit  was  placed. 
Over  this  there  are  a  number  of  solid 
boards  {tympana^  PUn.  ILN.  xviii. 
74.x  whioh  perform  the  oOoe  of  a 
|iHMa  bwm,  haying  their  heads  fitted 
into  perpendicular  channels  running 
down  each  side  of  the  uprights,  and 
being  forced  down  upon  the  mass  of 
grapea  by  meant  of  immenie  Uocka, 
driven  in  as  wedgea  between  them 
by  blows  of  a  mallet 
Preasea  of  thia  deacription  oon- 


tinned  in  enmmon  use  amongst  the 
Romanat  ontil  within  m  oentofy  of  tiie 
egaef  Fliny,  when  a  simple  improve- 
ment was  first  introduced,  of  workin'r 
the  beam  down  by  means  of  a  scrt- w 
{cochlea)  instead  of  the  capstau  or 
wedges.  (Plm.  H.N.  xriu.  74.); 
but  this  eventually  letl  to  a  great 
change  during  Pliny's  life-time,  which 
very  materially  altered  the  fonii  and 
character  of  the  original  machine. 
The  great  length  of  a  lever  presa- 
beam  waa  Tory  meooTenient,  aa  it 
required  so  large  a  building  for  the 
room  where  it  was  worked,  and  the 
last  machine  is  but  a  clumsy  con- 
trivance ;  but  a  remedy  was  found  by 
the  invention  of  the 
aerew-press,  with  a  ^ — 1 — 1 — ca, 
mast  (malus)  for  the 
male  screw  placed 
in   its   centre,  as 
ihown  b^  the  an- 
nexed illustration, 
from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii ;  in  which 
solid  boards  {ttfmpana\  instead  of 
the  long  b^mi,  are  placed  over  the 
maaa,  and  aerewed  down  upon  it ;  ao 
that  the  machine  is  much  smaller, 
though   equally  powerful,    and  re- 
quires less  room.    (Plin.  I.e.)  The 
illustration,  in  reality,  is  intended  lor 
a  elothea*pfeaa  (jHiampf'tea)i  bat  aa 
the  constructive  principle  h  timaaaM, 
it  will  equally  lerfo  lo  illnatrrte  the 
present  subject. 

2.  (Aiji^f).  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
6S.  Columell.  xi  2.  71.)  In  the»e 
paan^  whieh  apeak  of  waahmg  and 
cleaning  the  torculum,  the  word  ia 
generally  taken  to  mean  a  vat  in 
which  the  grapes  were  crushed  by 
the  feet;  but  there  is  no  subitantial 
reason  for  the  diadnetioo,  afaioe  the 
old  lever-press  was  eompoaed  of 
several  pieces,  which  were  put  toge- 
ther, or  set  up,  at  the  time  of  the 
vintage  and  oil-making,  and  after- 
wards taken  down  and  stowed  out  of 
the  way,  to  leave  the  room  at  liberty 
for  other  parneaea  f  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
emew  «m  ampn  tdla  ktrenbm 
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reponant).   FlSay  nd  Coltimella  only  j  'was  placed,  though  that  is  otherwise 

enjoin  the  necessity  of  cleaning  and  I  designated  by  a  special  term  of  its 


washing  these  parts  before  they  were 
put  by. 

3.  (Vitruv.  vi.  6.  2.)  The  press- 
room, or  building  in  which  the  lorcif- 
iar  was  worked.    Same  as 

TORCULA'RroM  (XifMiir).  A 
press-nnm ;  which  comprises  the 
whole  fabric  where  oil  is  made,  and 
in  which  the  mill,  presses,  reserroirs, 
and  vetwls  vied  in  tiie  praeess,  were 
sot  up  or  contained.  (Cato,  R.  R, 
xii.  xiii.  xviii.  Columell.  xii.  18.  3.) 
The  same  name  was  also  ^iven  to 
the  bnilding  in  whieh  tlie  wine-fraB 


own  (rtnanion);  but  it  was  con- 
■traeled  i^on  the  «me  general  plan, 

and  contained  similar  machineiy  and 
conveniences  to  those  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil,  differing  only 
in  wemib  minor  detaila,  ndapled  nr  m 
different  nature  of  the  article  to  be 
produced.  This  may  be  collected  in 
part  from  the  passages  of  Cato  and 
Colnmelln  wliere  sndi  itmelarefl  are 
described ;  but  it  is  fully  confirrned 
by  an  excavation  made  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Stabiae,  during  the  latter 
pert  of  the  last  eentnrj,  whieh  ex- 


No.  i. 


ill 


poeed  to  view  several  different  pren- 
rooms,  some  Ibr  wine,  and  othoa  ftr 
<^  all  of  which  were  arranged  npon  a 
general  ptioeipie,  doaely  oorrcipood- 


ing  one  with  the  other.  The  illustra- 
tion annexed  esliibiti  die  ground- 
plan  of  one  of  tliiese  bnildings,  used 
Ibr  makiqg  oil,  with  a  aeetion  of 
4  B  2 
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iu  undcr^ouod  ap(>urt4enaDces,  the 
whole  agreeing  in  most  of  the  essen- 
tial features  widi  the  particulars 
doscrilH'il  l>y  Cato  ;  jitid  tliiis.  whilst 
it  materiaily  tuktttatii  a  correct  untler- 
standing  of  that  author,  will  eoiiTey  a 
QOmplcte  idea  of  the  method  and  pro- 
cess adopted  the  Romans  in  the 
mapttfkcture  of  this  important  article 
of  their  agrieoltnnt  pvodace.  No*  1. 
npresents  the  groud^loor  of  the 
room,  ^*llic•h  has  an  open  gangway 
<MHUpletely  through  it,  and  contains 
one  mill  for  hrmting  die  fruit  to  a 
l^ir  of  presses,  one  mill  being  amplj 
sufficient  for  supply incr  two  presses, 
as  the  proce&b  of  bruising  is  effected 
wiOi  rnncb  greater  oelenty  than  that 
of  tqoeeiiDg.  No.  2.  is  a  section  of 
the  same,  on  the  line  a  b.  No.  3.  a 
section  of  one  sidet  on  the  line  cix 
4.  a  seetioo  of  the  sane  side,  on 
the  line  e  f.  The  same  letters  refer 
to  the  same  objects  an  all  the  four. 
G  is  the  bruising  uuicUiue  (irxipetutH^ 
a  taJi  deseriptioo  and  iriew  of  which 
is  given  under  that  word.  h,h.  K.ach 
a  lar^e  hosin  (possibly  terni»'f!  forum^ 
(nroAiifioy),  coustructi^  in  the  iabric, 
and  enclosed  on  the  side  where  there 
is  no  wall  by  a  raised  margin  (a,a). 
The  tioors  of  these  basins  incline 
towards  the  points  6,6,  at  each  of 
which  there  is  a  leaden  eondoit  open* 
ing  respectively  into  two  large 
earthenware  jars  (c,c).  partly  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  (No.  2.), 
and  partly  raised  above  it  (No.  3.). 
By  the  side  nf  t  nr  h  jar  there  i>  a  I  tw 
ped^tal  ij\f)t  raised  as  higha^i  the  lip 
of  the  jar.  bat  ineUned  towards  it,  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  ttle  formed 
with  raise'!  f  flfj^es.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  are  a  double  set  of 
three  sqoare  holes  ig.  A,  0<  *viik  in 
the  flibric  to  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  (Nos.  3. 
and  4.),  which  were  intended  as 
sodtets  for  reoeiviiig  the  inasts  and 
npeights  of  the  press  (torcular)  ;  the 
'Mu-  at  I  for  the  trunk  (arhffr),  in 
^^iilcb  the  tongue  (lingula)  of  the 
-beam  (pnhtm)  was  fiked;  the 


other  two  {g,  h  >  tur  the  po94£  ^rtfpr 
of  the  capstan  (Mrwls  ),  bj  whidi6. 
beam  was  worked  down,  an 
by  the  text  aiKl  wood -cut  3t 
As  the  whole  stress  of  the 
fell  upon  these  tnaks 
Mhich  rendered  tfaean  Imble  t»  ^ 
forced  out  of  their  ?ocket«5,  "«rb<f0  3< 
beam  was  pressed  dowm,  th^-j  wcf 
made  foot  under  the  flooriu^^  by  eras- 
pieces  or  foot -bolts  {p^dicimiit  Ok 
/?.  /?.  xviii.  3.),  for  the  rcrepfr^  '. 
which  a  small  chamber  (Jtk,  >06. . 
and  4.)  is  formed  nnder  tbcaa,  wid« 
staircase  {KUU  Nos.  1  and  4.).  fortb- 
workmen  to  descend  into  It  Tv 
mode  of  opt:  rating,  and  the  use  v. 
die  diffsrent  parts,  may  now  be  esaV 
conceived.     The  wide   gra-agwaj  : 
centre  was  intended  for  the  beasttar: 
iabour«rs  to  bring  in  the  oliTes,  vhtu- 
were  placed  in  the  itvi^wtmm  («X ^ 
bruised.    The  pulp  was  then  pot  iit 
baskets,  and  transferred  to  the  press*? 
(i,</,/i),  which  squeezed  out  the 
into  the  basins  (hh),  ftom  which  c 
flowed  along  the  slopiuf^  pavemrntiEi 
through  the  leaden  coudoit,  inu'  'Ht 
large  jurs  (c,c),  whence  it  was  Uiitr. 
oat  by  the  eapmhlor^  mad  linaBjr  » 
moved  into  the  storehouse  <>r  c.'-ir 
(ceUa  olearia ).  The  timall  pedestal,  vitl 
its  inclined  tile  at  top  (/,  No.  3.X  bjtti 
side  of  the  large  jar  (cX  was  ialeoM 
to  rest  ni  otiier  vessel  upon,  whilft 
it  was  being  filled  out  of  the  lar^c: 
one  i  and  the  raised  edges,  as  well  ^ 
the  ioclinathm  given  to  the  tile. 
to  prevent  waste,  as  all  the  sf>i]!>jr* 
or  drippings  would  thus  ^w  hack 
into  the  large  jar. 

TORCI  LARIUS,  as  an  a^iee- 
five,  is  applied  generally  to  any  one  fi 
the  instruments,  vessels*  Slc^  em- 
ployed in  or  abont  a  wine  or  oil  pre^s 
and  press-room  (Varro,  li.  R.  L  22. 
Colunit'!!.  i,  6.);  but,  ahsolurelr. 
the  Utrcuiani  are  the  labourers  who 
worked  the  press  (CdamelL  mi  SI 
3.),  as  seen  in  the  first  tUnstntkm  a 

TORCULAR. 

TOREU'MA  (T<V««'M«>  ProbaUj. 
an  itwy  eorvni^.  eseeiitcd  by  a  ^haip> 
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ointed  instnunent  (ca/um,  tomux),  I 
'orired  bj  a  lathe  or  wheel ;  though 

;  must  he  confessed,  that  much  dif-  ' 
jrence  exists  respecting  the  accurate 
leaning  of  the  word.  It  is  derived, 
rithout  doabt,  from  the  Greek  to- 
«i5w,  to  bore  ;  which  is  often  applied 
a  the  same  sense  as  7opy«6ctt  to  turn, 
r  wcwk  with  a  laUie  ;  and  as  both 
he  Gredt  and  Latin  languages  topply 
.istinct  terms  for  the  various  pro- 
esses  of  carving,  castiug,  chasing, 
ngnmng  in  intaglio,  inlaying,  heat- 
Dg  oat,  and  into  mooldt,  at  well  as 
very  other  style  now  known  or 
tructised,  except  that  of  working  by 
be  point  and  wbed,  whieh  operates 
ipon  the  principle  of  boring,  it  does 
eem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
erm  was  employed  to  designate  a 
lass  of  worka  executed  in  tne  man- 
ler  described,  whether  in  ivory,  very 
mrd  stone,  or  silver.  One  thing 
Itute  certain  is,  that  the  toreuma  was 
"egarded  as  a  highly  ehoiee  and 
valuable  production  (Cic.  Pis.  27. 
?all.  Cat.  21.)  ;  and  that  it  is  pene- 
-ally  referred  to  small  objects,  mostly 
urticles  of  nee,  employed  as  drbking 
/essels  (Siiet.  JuL  47.  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii. 
I.  18.),  and  ornamented  with  figrures 
>r  other  devices  in  relief.  (MarL  x. 
)7.)  The  same  tenn  b  also  given  to 
I  drinking-cup  of  fictile  inaiuifacture 
luteum  rota  toreuma.  Mart.  iv.  46. 
Compare  xiv.  102.);  where  the 
3ame  toreuma  can  only  acqoire  its 
iH'aning  from  die  tOIDUIg  of  a  pOt- 

TORMEN'TUM.  A  general 
:erm  for  any  kind  of  military  engine 
which  discharged  missiles  (Cic.  Cjcs. 
Liv.)  by  an  impetus  produced  through 
the  means  of  any  elastic  and  twisted 
mbstance  (fh>m  torgwtndo) ;  including, 
iherefori'.  tlu-  s])o<Mflc  denominations 
BaUittOy  CatapultUy  Scorpio^  and 
ithers  enumerated  in  the  Classed 
Index. 

2.  (cTpt€\o»T-f}pinv).  Also,  a  gene- 
ral term  for  an  instrument  of  tor- 
tare  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  19.  §  32. 
Cnrt  fi  II.) }  no  doobt,  becanse  tlie 
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rack  was  one  of  the  commonest  and 
earliest  in  use. 

^.  ({nrS^ce/jia).  A  strong  cable  girt 
miind  the  hull  of  a  ship  from  stem  to 
stern,  for  the  purpose  of  streugthen- 
ing  htT  timbers  in  heavy  weather. 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  4.)  A  number 
of  these  were  kept  in  the  arsenal, 
taken  on  board  when  a  vessel  was 
ordered  ont  to  sea,  and  pat  on  as 
occasion  required. 

TORN  US  (tVoi).  a  lathe,  or 
turner's  wheel  (Virg.  Gtvry.  iL  449. 
Plin.  H.N.  viL  57);  also,  a  sharp- 
pointed  carving  or  graving- tool, 
turned  by  a  lathe.    Virg.  £cl.  iii.  ns. 

TORQUA'TUS  iaTp^o<i,6po$), 
Wearing  a  twisted  collar  (tarqtUB) 
round  the  neck,  as  was  cnst<in»ary 
with  the  Gauls  (see  the  wood-cut  s. 
CoMATUs),  the  Persians,  and  other 
races,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
annexed  figsatt,  representing  one  of 


the  Persian  soldiers  in  the  famous 
mosaic  of  Pompeii.  Hence,  mileit 
torquatua  amongst  the  Romans  is  a 
soldier  who  had  been  presented  with 
an  ornament  of  this  description  as  a 
reward  of  valonr  (Veg.  mU  ii  7. 
Compare  PUn.  B,N.  zxzili*  10.); 
which  he  did  not  wear  round  his 
neck,  like  the  Orientals,  but  affixed 
to  his  breast  in  the  ssme  manner  as  n 
modem  decoration.  This  is  dearly 
demonstrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ple, which  exhibits  the  portrait  of  a 
eentorion  on  a  sepulchral  bas-rdie^ 
who  wears  the  following  decoratioiis ; 
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— a  lantiiscus  streaming  from  the 
back  of  the  head,  two  torques  on  his 


breast,  and  a  phalera  showing  under 
them. 

TORQUIS  ttid  TORQUES  (<rrpf. 
vr^t).   A  eirailtr  omanenty  made 


with  ft  number  of  gold  threads 
twisled  spirally  together,  and  worn 
as  a  collar  or  neck-chaia  by  the 

Gauls,  Persians,  and  other  races  of 
the  north  and  east.  (Isidor.  Orig, 
adx.  31.  II.  Cic  Off.  iii.  21.)  The 
illostration  is  ftom  an  original,  and 
fiutens  itself  by  two  bent  ends,  which 
clasp  into  one  another,  the  torqmM 
unca  of  Propert  iv.  10.  44. 

2.  Torquis   brachudia,  (Yopisc 

Awrd»  7.)  An  oraament  nude  of 


twisted  gold,  in  the  same  manner  as 
^  last  example,  bnt  forming  many 
■pin!  coils  instead  of  a  single  oirele, 


and  worn  ronnd  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm  (brachium),  between  the  wrist 
and  elbow,  instead  of  on  the  neck. 
The  illostration  is  from  an  oifgiBaL 
8.  A  oonpling  collar,  made  of 


twisted  rope,  passed  ronnd  the  necks 
of  a  pair  of  oxen  (Virg.  O&wff,  iiL 

ir>8.),  when  they  were  not  fiftarhrtl 
by  a  yoke  Cjugum\  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  fh>m  a  marble  bas-relief. 

4.  Poetically,  for  a  wreath  of 
flowers  twuMd  round  an  altar.  Virg. 

Geortj.  iv.  276. 

TOR'TOR  (Ba(TaPi<rrf,s).  One 
who  intiicts  the  torture.  Cic  PkiL 
xi.  3.  Sen.  £p,  14. 

TOR'ULUa  Dimfaivti?e  of 
ToRua  I  bat  specially  used  to  desig- 
nate a  sort  of  fillet  twined  round  the 
head  {torulo  capiti  circumjlexo.  Am. 
mian.  xix.  1.  31.),  and  presenting 
ftdl  or  swelling  contours,  like  those 


produced  by  the  stuffing  in  a  mattreas 
(Varro,  L.L.  v.  167.  Torus,  2.)  ;  or 
the  strands  of  a  rope  (Torus,  1.) ; 
or  the  protuberances  of  a  festoon  or 
diaplet  between  Its  ties  (Tonus,  4.) ; 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  ex* 
ample  fh>m  a  Pompeian  painting.  It 
was  also  worn  by  women  (Varro,  tc), 
and  in  the  Amphitruo  of  Plautus, 
Jupiter  is  furnished  with  a  torulus  of 
gold  twist  iAaqth.  TroL  144.),  whSeh 
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he  wore  under  his  hat  ( ftetasufs),  in 
order  that  lie  might  he  distinguished 
from  Amphitryon  when  he  nneorered 
his  head. 

TOR'US.  Any  full  and  swelling 
protuberance,  like  the  convexity  of  a 
muscle  (Cic.  Tti»:.  ii.  9.).  of  an  over- 
charged vein  (Cels.  vii.  18.)  ;  or  the 
•tnund  ofa  rope  (Catts  R*  R,  185.  4. 
ColnmelL  xi  8.  6.) ;  whence  the  fol- 
lowing more  special  applications  ac- 
quire their  meaning. 

2.  A  mattress  or  stuffed  bed  for 
lying  and  deeping  upon  (Plia.  H,N» 
Till.  73.  Oy.  Fant.  ii.  795.) ;  sottrmed 
from  the  swelling  undulations  pro- 
duced in  it  by  the  stitches  of  the 


chaplct  (rnronaX  produced  by  ribands 
tied  round  it  at  intervals,  which  break 
up  the  even  ontline  into  a  number  of 


i — {— v-A 
I    1  I.  J 
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qnilting,  as  represented  hy  the  ex- 
ample, which  is  copied  fttim  a  marble 
bas-relief. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  swelling  mould- 
ing, similar  in  form  to  the  astragal, 
bat  of  larger  dimensions,  which  was 
employed  in  the  bases  of  colnmns, 
where  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 


swollen  Tein,  or  of  a  round  cushion 
swelling  out  from  the  snperincnmbent 

weight.  When  more  than  one  torus 
was  applied,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample of  an  Attic  base,  a  hollow 
moolding  or  scotia  was  placed  between 
them,  and  Um  upper  one  was  dis- 
tingushed  from  die  lower  by  the 
respective  names  of  torus  superior 
and  inferior.  Vitruv.  iv.  7.  3.  iii.  5.  2 
4.  A  swelling  protuberance  in  the 
circle  of  a  AsUmo  (jenwn)  or  of  a 


separate  and  undulating  parts,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
a  marble  bas-relkt   Hence  Cicero 

applies  the  term  figuratively  to  cer- 
tain oratorical  ornaments  in  speaking, 
which  interrupt  and  diversify  the 
eTen  tenor  of  a  discourse^  Cic.  Or,  6. 

TRAB^EA.  A  toga,  either  en- 
tirely of  pnrplsb  or  ornamented  with 
one  or  more  horizontal  stripes  of  that 
colour;  the  former  forming  the  sacred 
drapery  of  a  deity,  the  latter  u  royal 
robe^  adopted  hy  Romulus  and  the 
early  kings,  fh>m  whom  it  descended 
to  the  consuls,  who  wore  it  upon  cer- 
tain public  solemnities,  and  to  the 
equites  or  knights,  who  wore  it  at 
their  review  before  the  Censor.  (Senr. 
ad  Virg.  jEh,  vi.  612.  PUn.  H.  N, 
viii.  74,  Val.  Max.  il  2.  9.)  The 
method  of  adjusting  it  was  the  same 
as  that  described  under  the  article 
TcKiA  i  more  especially  as  regards 
the  earliest  styles,  when  the  drapery 
was  len  prolhse  in  its  folds  and 
dimensions,  whence  it  is  distinpruished 
by  the  epithet  parva,    Virg.  diH, 

vii.  187. 

TRABEA'TUS.  Clothed  in  the 
trabea.   Val.  Bfax.  iL  9. 9.  Or.  FomL 

i.  37. 

TRABF(  ULA.  (Cato, 

viii.  5.)    Diminutive  of 

TR  A  BS  (jpdwr)i ).  Generall V,  any 
large  wooden  heiun,  such  as  the  rib 
of  a  ship,  the  beam  of  a  batterinj^ 
ram.  &c.  ;  whence,  in  a  more  special 
sense,  by  architects,  a  wooden  archi- 
trave, or  large  beam  laid  horizontally 
on  a  row  of  columns  in  cider  to  form 
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a  continuous  bed  for  the  other  timbers  \ 
of  the  roof  to  rest  upon  (Vitruv.  iv. 
2.  \,\  like  that  marked  a  in  the  an- 
nexed plan.   In  the  Etmacan  temples 


and  other  edifices  where  the  space 
between  column  andoolnmn  exceeded 
the  width  of  three  and  «  half  diame- 
ters, the  architrave  vas  always  of 
timber,  even  though  the  rest  of  the 
building  were  constructed  in  masonry, 
beeaoae  atone  or  marble  would  not 
support  a  superincumbent  weight 
over  a  void  of  such  extent ;  but 
•when  the  intercolumniatiou  was  not 
so  great,  tlte  architrave  was  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  8trttoture»  and  is  then  more 
usually  styled  epu^fHwm,  forming  the 
lowest  of  the  three  principal  members 
into  which  the  entablature  of  an  order 

divided  on  its  exterior. 

TRACTA'TOR.   k  ilumpooer ; 
slave  whose  business  it  was  to  mani- 
pulate the  body  and  supple  the  joints 
after  the  bath,   as   still  commonly 
practised  in  the  East.    Sen.  Ep.  66. 

TRACT ATRIX.  Afemale  slave, 
who  performed  the  same  offioe  as  the 
traciator.    Mart  iii.  82. 

TRACTUM  and    TRACTA  ! 
(icaTcry/io).    A  flock  of  wool  drawn  | 
out  by  the  process  of  combing  or 
carding.   Varro  ap.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  228. 
Tibull.  i.  6.  80. 

2.  (Xdyavov).  A  flake  of  dough 
pulled  out  like  a  flock  of  v  ool  in  the 
process  of  kneading.  Cato,  Ji.Ii.  76. 
1.  Plin.  H,N.  xviil  27.  Athen. 
xiy.  57. 

TRA'GULA.    A  sort  of  missile 
discharged    by  machinery,   but  of  I 
which  the  distinctive  peculiarities  are 
not  ascertained.  Varro,  L.  L.  115. 
Pectus,  A  V.  LncO.  Ur,  Cos.  SalL 

2.  A  drag  net,  or  tro!ling*ttet, 


furnished  with  corks  to  float  its  upper 
edge.   Plin.  B.  N.  xvL  13. 
8.  (Varro*  L.L,  y,  139.)  Same 

as  Trara. 

TRAG  UL  A'lUl.  A  class  of 
soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  place 
and  level  the  missiles,  termed  tru' 
gulff,  to  be  discharged  from  a  militaiy 
engine.    Veg.  Mil.  ii.  15. 

TRAHA,  or  TRAHEA.  A  drag 
without  wheels,  employed  bjr  the 


was  sometimes  drawn  behind  the  tri~ 
hula^  to  complete  what  had  been 
left  imperfectly  threshed.  (ColumelL 
iL  21.  4.  Virg.  Gettrg,  I.  164.)  The 
example  is  from  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

TRA'MA.  Originally  and  aoca- 
rately,  this  word  seems  to  have  indi. 
cated  the  threads  of  a  warp  when 
opened  Into  a  thed^  or  decussated  by 
the  leashes  (/icmi),  as  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  annexed  illnstratioa. 


and  thus  opposed  to  sftnaoi,  which 
signifiea  the  warp  before  the  leashes 

are  put  on,  and  while  all  its  yams 
hang  straight  and  close  upon  the 
loom,  as  represented  by  the  wood-cut 
under  that  word  (Sen.  Ep.  90. 
Schneider.  Imlcx.  /?.  B.  Script.  «.  Tk- 
LA.)  Hence  it  is  applied  to  the  open 
work  of  a  spider's  web  (Plin.  //.  A'', 
xi.  28.),  and  to  a  ver^'  lean  person 
(Pers.  vi.  73. ),  as  if  to  imply  that  one 
might  see  through  his  skin  and  booea, 
as  through  the  abed  of  a  warp.  But 
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latterly,  or  at  least  in  the  lauguaee  of 
the  commou  people,  the  term  tranui 
was  eoofomided  with  mAlmm  (Senr. 
ad  Virg.  jEn,  iii.  43.  Istdor.  Orig, 

^ix.  29.  7.),  in  which  sense  it  is  re- 
tained to  this  day  by  the  weavers 
of  Italy,  who  call  the  woof 

TRA'MEa  A  croupath,  forming 
a  byeway  or  short  cut,  by  whieh  per- 
sons can  move  from  one  place  to 
another  without  being  t  \  posed  to 
public  observation.  Varro,  L.  L.  vii. 
6S.  Oo.  m  ziiL  9.  SsU.  OH.  59. 

TRANSEN'NA.    k  trap  far 

snaririf^  birds,  consfrnctcrl  upon  a 
prinr:i>lt'  very  similar  to  that  of  our 
man-trap.*'  it  was  formed  of  neU 
▼orkstnlned 
upon  a  frame 
which  was 
made  in  two 
pieces  at- 
tached to  a  common  aiLis,  extended 
hetween  them.  When  the  trap  was 
set,  the  two  flaps  lay  flat  ont  upon  the 
ground  ;  but  the  moment  the  bird 
alighted  upon  the  bait,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  cross  bar  in  the 
centre,  its  weight  slipped  the  spring, 
and  the  two  sides  closed  together 
:ind  secured  the  bird.  (Plant  Bacch. 
iv.  5.  22.  Rud.  iv.  7.  10.  and  13. 
Compare  also  Prrs\  W.  3.  13.)  The 
llInstratioQ  represents  an  Egyptian 
trap  of  the  kind  described  from  paint- 
ings at  Beni-Hasaan ;  on  the  left  side, 
open,  and  set  ;  on  the  right  after  it 
}ki>  closed  with  the  bird  caught  in  it; 
tiie  network  only  has  been  restored  to 
the  right  figure,  fi-om  which  it  had 
iSeided  in  the  originaL 

2.  A  lattice  of  cross-baft  before  a 
window,  or  other  nperture,  as  in  the 
illustration  ».  PRoiiiYRUM  ;  hence, 
^vost  per  transentuim  adspicere  (Cic. 
Orat  i,  d5.X  "to  loolc  in  a  enrsory 
or  imperfect  manner,  as  if  throogh  a 
lattice.'* 

3.  A  rope  extended  across  anv 
place  or  opening  from  side  to  side 
(Senr.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  r.  468.  bidor. 
Or^f.  six.  U  24.  SalL  ap»  Non. «.  v. 


p.  180.)  ;  sru  h.  for  example,  as  was 
stretched  across  the  race- course  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  all  the 
horses  to  start  together  (Libtba,  4.); 
whence  the  egression  e  tratuemna 
(Ammiaa.  zxt.  6.  14. )»  **  all  toge- 
ther. 

TRANSTILLUM.     (Vitruv.  v. 
12.)  Diminative  of 
TRANSTRDM.     In  a  general 

sense,  any  beam  or  plank  laid  hori- 
zontally over  a  void  from  wall  to 
waii,  to  support  a  weight  above,  sus- 
pend odier  objects  from,  or  as  a  tie- 
beam  for  strengthening  the  side 
rafters  of  a  timber  roof,  when  tlie 
space  covered  by  it  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Fesius,  V.  Plin.  H*  jV, 
xxxiv.  32.  Vitruv.  iv.  2.  I. 

2.  TViMtfra,  plural  (t^  adkfmra). 
The  erois-benches  upon  which  ^ 
rowers  ?rit  in  brf^e  vessels  where 
more  than  one  man  was  employed  at 
the  same  oar,  stretching  from  the 
ribs  of  the  vessel  to  anodier  support 
within  her  waist,  so  that  the  requisite 
number  could  be  accommodated  on 
the  same  bench ;  but  their  length, 
position,  and  exact  arrjiiirf  im  ut  can- 
not be  ascertained,  with  auy  pretence 
to  authority,  as  we  have  no  demon* 
strative  evidence  to  illustrate  the 
internal  construction  of  the  ancient 
ships.   Festus,  .v.r.  Virg.  yfin.  iv.  573. 

TiiAi^l:.  i  UM,  TRAPE  TUS,  or 
TRAFEa  An  oli^e  null ;  or  ma* 
chine  for  bruising  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  olive,  and  separating  it  from  the 
stone  (Virp.  Georg.  ii.  510.  Vnrro, 
L,L.  v.  138.),  before  it  was  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  press  {torcu- 
lar^  A  machine  of  this  hind  is  de* 
scribed  at  length  by  Cato  {R,  R,  xx 
— xxiL  yTid  cxxxv.),  and  an  ancient 
orijpinal  Iki^  I  tcu  discovered  at  Gra- 
gnauu  (lurmerly  Stabia)^  so  closely 

resemhling  that  description  as  to 
leave  no  question  respecting  its  name 

nnd  use.  A  drawing  of  this  is  inserted 
h\  the  next  page,  both  in  elevation  and 
section,  with  the  different  members 
propi>rly  put  together,  which  were 
fimnd  pirtly  in  fragments,  and  psrtly 
4  a 
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entire,  upon  the  spot.  The  namee 
ascribed  to  each  are  in  accordance 
with  the  nomenclature  of  Cato,  and 
the  same  references  apply  to  the 
similar  parts  iu  the  elevation  and  the 


section.    The  lower  member  forms  a 
circular  basin  {mortariumt  1),  of  hard 
▼oteanie  atone,  the  aidea  of  which 
irere  termed  labrcu   (Cato,  cxxxv. 
6,  7.)    From  the  centre  of  the  basin 
there  rises   a  thick   short  column 
(tniliarium,  2),  serving  to  support  the 
aadea  of  the  hniiaing-'wheels  (^orbes, 
8,  8)»  which  are  flat  on  the  inaide, 
and  convex  without    On  the  top  of 
the  coltinm  is  placed  an  oblonjr  square 
wooden  box  or  nave  {cupa^  5),  which 
received  at  each  end  one  of  the  two 
polea  (6,  6),  passing  throagh  the 
wheels  as  an  axle,  and  affording  a 
handle  to  turn  them  by,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  kept  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  wheels  at  a  fixed  distance 
ftom  tiie  aidea  of  the  mUkarmm,  to  as ' 
to  prevent  them  teom  rubbing  against 
it,  when  in  action.     The  nave  is 
fixed  on  to  the  top  of  the  column  by 
a  strong  iron  pivot  (columella  ferrea, 
4),  ronnid  whidi  it  tamed  wnh  the 
wheela,  haring  a  pin  (JMa  fined) 
run  throagh  its  head,  to  prevent  the 
whole  apparatus  from  being  forced 
upwards,  if  the  wheels  should  meet 
with  any  serious  obstruction  under- 
neaiUt  Upon  the  pdlea,  joat  onlaide 
the  wheels,  is  fixed  a  cap  (cmmUa,  8, 
8),  riveted  by  a  nail  (clavm)  run 
through  it,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  the  wheels  firom  swaying 
under  die  inflnenoe  of  any  lalaid 
obatruction,  which  mieht  canae  them 
to  grind  against  the  laora,  or  concave 
S'.des  of  the  basin.    The  under  part  of 
the  nave  was  also  covered  with  an  iron 


plate  (iabeBa  firrea),  to  prevent  fric- 
tion.    The  manner  in  which  the 

machine  acted  may  now  be  easily 
understood.  Two  men,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  long  poles  (6,  6)  on  which 
a  wheel  ia  fixed,  poahed  the  pur  atmnl- 
taneonsly  round  the  sides  of  the  basin, 
previously  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  olive-berries.  ^V^lilst 
thus  driven  in  a  circuit,  the  resist- 
ance produced  by  the  fimit  compelled 
the  wheela  at  the  aame  time  to  ro* 
▼olve  npon  the  poles  by  which  they 
were  driven,  as  upon  their  own 
axles.  This  action  had  the  effect  of 
bruising  the  skins  and  flesh  without 
croahing  the  atonea ;  Ibr  it  will  aol 
fail  to  be  observed  that  die  wheela 
arc  suspended  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  work  entirely  clear  of  the  basin, 
without  touching  any  part  of  it,  both 
on  their  flat  aides  agauiat  the  centml 
colnmn  (2),  and  on  their  convex  sur- 
faces towards  the  lips  of  the  basin,  as 
well  as  at  their  circumferences.  It 
was,  in  fact,  to  procure  this  gentle, 
equable,  and  regular  action,  that  so 
mneh  care  and  attention  was  required 
iu  constructing  and  putting  together 
the  machine,  and  all  the  individuai 
parts  are  designed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  wheels  exactly 
set  at  a  proper  diatanee  from  tne 
surlhoea  cf  the  basin;  for  if  the 
stones  were  crushed  with  the  skins, 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  oil 
would  be  deteriorated.  ColomelL 
xii.  52.  6. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  the  *«- 
petum  waa  ori^nally  employed  for 
crush  in  <^  grapes,  as  the  term  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  rpairfoe, 
**  to  tread  grapes,"  whence  come 
rpeanrrit  and  rpcnnn^f.  Bnt  there  ia 
no  paaaage  extant  which  apealu  of  ita 
use  at  the  vintage ;  so  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correctly  referred 
to  the  Ionic  form,  rpirw  for  rptTm, 
**  to  torn  round,"  whence  cornea  Ite 
verbal  a^lcctive  rptanrriov. 

TRAPEZrTA  {rpaT^Qryis).  A 
money  changer  (Plant.  Capt  L  2. 
84.);  merely  a  Greek  wonl  Latin- 
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ized,  Ibr  which  the  Rouum  me 

M£NSARIUS. 

TKAPEZOPH'ORUM  (rpair^Co- 
<p6poy),  A  leg  or  support  for  the 
slab  of  a  table,  or  a  ^deboerd.  (Cie. 
Fam.  Til  SS.  PftoL  iK^  38.  10.  3.) 
These  were  freqaently  designed  by 
good  artists,  and  sold  by  themselves 
to  private  individuals,  -who  could 
have  a  top  fitted  to  them,  which  ac> 
eoonts  fbr  lo  many  otjeets  of  this 
nature  hafing  been  fbond  in  Tarioos 
excavations.  They  are  sometimes 
composed  of  a  single  fiiriirc,  anion|rst 
which  the  Sphynx  frequeuliy  occurs ; 
or  off  abranet  leg,  compoiMd  firom 
the  head  and  legs  of  diflinent  birdf 
and  animalii  at  in  the  preaent  ex- 


ample, from  the  device  on  a  terra- 
cotta hmp,  intended  to  be  naed  far 
aide-boBida,  and  slabs  pboed  against 
a  wall,  or  for  what  we  now  caU  con- 
sole tables. 

TRECHEDIP'NUM.  A  word 
coined  or  adopted  from  the  Qredi 
(Jqt.  iiL  67.);  the  meaning  of  which 
is  very  doubtful.  Some  suppose  it  to 
designate  the  boots  {ivhpofxlBfs^  worn 
by  the  victors  at  the  Grecian  games  ; 
others,  a  peculiar  sort  of  costume 
worn  by  the  Greek  parasites,  by 
virtue  of  which  th^  gained  read^ 
admission  to  the  houses  where  their 
company  was  sought  or  tolerated ; 
but  ail  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  defini- 
tive interpretation  are  purely  con- 

TRIA'RII.  A  body  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  soldiers,  who  formed 
the  third  division  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Thc>y  were  originally  distinguished 


by  the  name  of  Pilani  fh>m  the 
heavy  javelin  (pilum)  with  which 
they  were  equipped  ;  but  when  that 
weapon  was  also  distributed  to  the 
Other  two  dnridoos,  comprising  the 
BaMaU  and  the  Prindpes,  the  old 
name  was  changed  for  that  of  Triarii^ 
either  on  account  of  the  position  they 
occupied  in  the  order  of  battle*  viz. 
the  third  line,  which  is  the  reason 
assigned  b^  Livy*  or  becaose  their 
corps  consisted  of  picked  men  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  three  heavy- 
armed  classes,  which  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  ^iiebuhr.  Their  armour 
consisted  of  a  broose  helmet,  with  a 
high  crest,  a  cuirass,  large  shield, 
a  short  and  pointed  sword,  and  the 
heavy  javelin  or  pilum ;  but  no  au- 
thentic monument  representing  these 
details  with  sniBcient  precision  Is 
known  to  exist  (Varro,  L,L.  y, 
89.  Liv.  viii.  8.)  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  republic,  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  the  men  styled  re- 
spectively Uastatiy  Principes,  and 
Triarii  was  abandoned,  m  eonss- 
quence  of  the  new  system  adopted  of 
drawing  np  the  aimj  1^  lines  In 
cohorts. 

TRIB'ON  (Tpj€w).  A  Greek 
word,  signifying  literally  an  old  gar- 
ment worn  thnadbare ;  whence  the 
term  was  given  more  specially  to  a 
very  coarse,  common,  and  scanty 
kind  of  cloak  (pallium),  worn  by  the 
people  of  Sparta,  and  adopted  by  other 


persons,  who  atTected  to  ape  Spartan 
manners;  more  especially  by  pliilo- 
sophers  of  the  Cynie  and  Stow  sects, 
4S2 
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as  an  outward  sign  of  poverty,  aiiste- 
rity,  and  simplicity.  (Auson.  Ep. 
58.  Demostii.  Omtra  Qmtm,  S.  p. 
a06.  Schtpffer.  Arktoph.  P/ut  882.) 
Tho  illustration  represents  a  Greek 
philosopher  cloth<  <l  in  a  tribon,  from 
a  statue  of  the  V  ilia  Burghese.  In 
the  original,  the  eeantineei  of  the 
garment,  and  the  coarseness  of  its 
textnre.  are  tllstinctly  marked  by  the 
form  and  quality  of  its  folds ;  hut 
this  character,  though  not  altogether 
lost  hi  our  engraving,  is  rendered 
less  forcibly,  fimn  want  of  dedikm  In 
the  drawing,  consequent,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  Tninitte  flcale  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced. 

TRrBULUM  and  THi  BULA 
(rj^  TpCiM).  A  maehine  employed 
in  threshing  com  ;  consisting  of  a 
wooden  phtform,  having  its  under 
surface  studded  with  sharp  pieces  of 
lljut  or  iron  teeth,  it  was  drawn 
orer  the  gnm  by  an  animal  attached 


stand  iiprig'ht,  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  trom  an  origmaL  It  was 
employed  in  aneient  war&re  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  a  eharge  of 
cavalry,  being  thrown  on  the  grotuid 
to  \vound  the  honei*  feet  Vcg; 
Mil,  iii.  24. 

TRIBU'NAL  {hucwrhpiov^.  The 
tr^mmiij  a  nieed  pbtform  at  one 
extremity  of  a  law  court,  npon  which 
the  cunile  seats  of  the  judges  and 
other  perilous  of  (li>ti!icii<)n  who 
wished  to  attend  the  proceedings  were 
plaeed.  (Cic  Vtrr,  ii  2.  38.  Id. 
Orat  i  37.  Soet  m  SS.)  It 


to  it,  and  often  weighted  by  objocts 
placed  on  the  top,  or  the  driver 
nimself  standing  upon  it  (Varro, 
R,R.  i.  52.  1.  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  72. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  UU.)  The  practice 
is  retained  in  the  Kast,  where  the 
machine  exhibited  by  the  illustration 
Still  ooatittiies  in  use. 

TRIB'ULUS  (rpMbAerV  A  eal- 
trop ;  that  is,  a  contrivance  consisting 
of  four  strong  iron  spikes  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  a  ball  of  tlic  same 
metal,  and  arranged  in  such  a  man- 


ner»  that  when  thrown  apon  the 
gnmnd,  one  of  them  woald  always 


sometimes  of  a  square  form,  and  coa« 
strneted  witlun  the  external  wall  of 
the  oonrt*  as  shown  by  the  internal 

abnttment  on  the  right  side  of  the 
annexed  engraving,  which  represents 
the  grouud-plan  of  the  Basilica  at 
Pompeii  ;  at  others,  it  consisted  of  a 
semieireular  absis  or  alooTe  (Aemiry- 
cliunit  Vitmv.  v.  1.  8.),  projecting 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  edi- 
fice, as  in  the  Basilica  at  Vei  !>iia,  of 
which  a  restoration  is  exhibited  at 
p.  81. 

2.      a  camp,  the  tUmiai  was  an 

elevated  platform  npon  whicli  the 
general  sat  to  administer  ju^t'icj 
(Tac  HisL  iv.  25.  Jb.  iiL  la) ;  simi- 
lar to  the  tujfgegtm  on  p^  681. 

a»  bi  a  Roman  theatre,  the  Irtftiowl 
was  an  elevated  seat  in  the  pit  (or* 
chestrn,  ?^net.  Cldurf.  21.),  generally 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  pnetor 
(Id.  Aug,  44.). 

TRmU'NUS.  A  iribmiMt  n  titit 
originally  signifying  an  officer  be- 
longing to  a  tribe,  either  elected  tl^ 
its  president,  or  to  perform  certam 
duties  in  lu  behalf;  whence  the 
name  was  snbseqaently  tnuuteted 
to  several  different  hiada  of  oAoers 
appointed  ibr  the  pailbfmanoe  of 
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wioos  other  datiet.  Of  these  the 
most  impoitADt  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  Tribunus  Cclcrum.  Tht»  tri- 
bune who  commanded  the  royal  body 
guard  of  cavalry  under  the  kings, 
lay.  i.  69.  Pomp.  Dig,  L  S.  9.  Cb- 

2.  Tribuni  militum  consulari  poten- 
tate.    Tribunes    of   military   rank  | 
with  consular  power.     These  were 
•opreme  magistratei  poiMssing  the 
eame  rank  and  power  as  the  comuli, 
but  varying  in  number  from  three  to 
six,  who  were  first  elected  in  the 
year  u.  c.  310,  instead  of  consuls,  as 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  | 
petneiens  and  plebeiaiui»  in  order  to 
aroid  the  necessity  of  appointing 
members  of  the  latter  class  to  the  ' 
consulship.    Their  costume  and  in-  | 
siguiu  of   office  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  eoDiola.    Lir.  iv.  6 
and  7. 

3.  Tribuni  inilttarcs  or  militum 
(XtA^opxo')-  Military  tribunes  ;  offi- 
cers in  the  Roman  army  who  held  a  i 
rank  below  that  of  the  Ugatiy  but 
•nperior  to  that  of  tiie  cealiirioiiet. 
(Yams  £.Z.Y.  81.  Cic.  Omnt  86.) 


The  numbers  of  these  officers  ap- 
pointed  to  each  legion  varied  at  | 
different  periods,  as  the  number  of 
men  composing  its  strength  was  in- 
emsed;  hot  they  enjoyed  an  Im- 
portant command  and  high  mk, 
being  often  represented  on  the  co- 
lumns and  arches  in  the  immediate 
staff  of  the  impfrator^  and  wearing  | 
the  same  accoutrements  with  himself 


and  the  Ugatm^  aa  exhibited  by  the 

annexed  group,  from  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  which  shows  the  emperor  in 
front,  a  legatus  immediately  behind 
him,  and  the  tribune  in  the  rear. 

4.  3W6iau  plM  or  pUbiM  (84^ 
Xoi).  Tribunes  of  the  people  ;  ma- 
gistrates elected  by  the  plebeians 
from  amongst  their  own  order,  to 
defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
poorer  and  weaker  elaasee  a|;diiit  die 
power  of  the  patrician  anstoeraey. 
Their  numbers  varied  from  two  at 
first  to  ten  finally  ;  but  they  enjoyed 
immense  power,  and  were  attended 
by  runners  (vtatores)  instead  of  lie- 
tors,  whence  the  emblems  attributed 
to  them  on  coins  are  tiie  long  bench 
{subsellium)  and  a  wand  (virga) ; 
though  as  mere  civilians,  they  have 
no  distinct  costume  but  the  national 
toga.   Lhr.  it  8S.  Cic.  Leg.  lit  7. 

TRICH'ILA,  TRICH'ILUM, 
TRIC'LA  and  TRIC'LIA.  A 
bower,  or  a  summer-house,  con- 
structed in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a 
villa,  or  other  localitpr,  to  afford  a 
shady  retreat  for  dining  in  during 
genial  weather.    (Virg.  Copa,  8. 


iBseript  ap,  OreOi,  4517.  4456. 
Ces.  B,  C.  iii.  96.  Compare  Pkopb 

iv.  8.  35.  seqq.)  It  was  frequently 
formed  of  wood  and  trellis-work, 
over  which  vines,  gourds,  and  other 
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parasitical  plants  were  trained  (Co- 
ImniU.  X.  878.) ;  but  fometimef  as  a 
pemiaiieiit  bnilding,  decorated  with 

eolamns  and  other  objects  of  art  (In - 
script,  ap.  Orelli,  2^09,),  like  our 
sumiuer-hoiLses ;  as  shown  the 
illwtratioii,  which  exhibits  a  new  of 
one  of  these  retreats,  with  its  dining- 
table,  bases  of  masonry  intended  for 
receiving  the  mattresses  of  three  tri- 
cliniary  couches,  and  fountain  in 
front,  all  as  they  exist  in  a  perfect 
state  of  presenration  in  the  honse  of 
Acta?on  at  Pompeii. 

TRICHO'RUM  irptxf^pov).  A 
term  employed  to  designate  some 
particular  lund  of  apartment  in 
nooses  or  other  Mldings  (Stat  Sylv. 
L  3.  58.  8part  Peac,  12.  Inscript  ap, 
Orelli,  1395.  ap,  Fabretti,  p.  740.  n. 
505. ) ;  and  supposed  to  mean  a  room 
divided  into  three  compartments,  or 
perhaps  aisles,  by  rows  of  columns. 

TRICLINIAR'CHB&  ▲  ehief 
servant,  to  whose  care  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  dinner -table  and  dining-  ' 
room  (triclinium)  were  confided,  and 
.the  direction  of  the  waiters  and  sub- 
ordinate semmla  emninitted.  Pet 
Sat.  22.  6.  Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  794. 

TRICLINIA'Ria  Characterises 
any  article,  utensil,  or  object  con- 
nected with  the  service  and  furniture 
of  a  dinner-table  and  dinine-room 
(tridiiihm)i  as»  leeitu  ^wmuariM 
(Plin.  H.N*  zxxvi.  6.)»  the  dining- 
conch  (  Lectus,  4. )  ;  gradus  triclini- 
aris  (Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.),  the  steps 
by  which  the  couch  was  ascended 
(Oradus,  1.)s  mappa  iridmiani 
( VamH  ifJLvsk,  47.),  a  table  napkin 
(Mappa,  1.);  and,  absolutely,  in  the 
plural,  tricliniaria  (Plin.  //.  N.  viii. 
74.),  the  coverlets  and  hangings  used 
upon  and  about  the  couch  (Psni- 
sraoKA,  Stsaooluii,  Tobale)  ;  or 
the  dining-rooms  themselves  (Varro^ 
B.  i?.  i.  13.  7.  Triclinium,  2.). 

TRICLrNIlJM  (rpiVXii/ov).  Does 
not  imply  a  single  tricliniary  couch 
(Isdiiff  1ridmkarU\  hat  the  coii||ano- 
ticMi  of  lAm  dinuig  couches  arranged 
together  (Varnn  ix.  9.  Id. 


R,  R,  iii.  13.  2.  Macrob.  6a/.  iL  9,\ 
so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  centre 

for  the  dining-table,  and  the  fonith 
side  open  for  the  servants  to  enter  and 
place  the  trays  upon  it   A  triclmiwm 


thus  constituted  was  in  general  in- 
tended for  the  reoeption  of  nine  per* 
sons,  three  on  each  conch ;  but  that 
precise  number  was  not  rigorously 
enjoined,  for  sometimes  the  places 
were  not  all  filled  ;  at  others,  the 
couches  irere  only  adapOed  to  reeeiTe 
a  single  person  (see  the  wood-cot 
Accdbitum),  80  that  the  party  would 
not  consist  of  more  than  three  ;  and 
in  the  example  here  introduced, 
though  the  two  sides  aeeommodne 
three  eaeh,  no  less  than  seren  indi- 
viduals repose  upon  the  cross  end. 
The  original  bas-relief  from  which 
the  illustration  is  taken,  was  found 
at  Padua  (formerly  Patavium"^  a  good 
deal  corroded,  hot  still  retainn^  snfll* 
cient  details  to  afford  an  aeeomle 
notion  of  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  three  couches  of  a  tricli- 
nium were  disposed  with  the  company 
upon  them;  uioa^  in  this  instance 
they  are  not  absolutely  oooches 
{lecti\  but  permanent  bases  of  ma- 
sonry, of  the  same  character  as  those 
shown  in  the  preceding  illustra- 
tion, upon  each  of  whioi  a  maW 
tress  was  laid,  as  seen  under  the 
bodies  of  the  recumbent  figures.  Vt 
a  table  like  that  of  the  last  cut  -were 
placed  in  the  centre  the  whole  scene 
would  be  complete.  The  figures  on 
the  left  side  are  still  reclining  as  s(t 
dinner;  those  on  the  right,  already 
replete»  have  turned  en  their  backa  to 
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fake  a  siesta  (Juv.  L  56.  Ov.  Am. 
ii.  5.  18.\  while  the  fest  of  the  party, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  trielimiiiii, 
are  enjoying  their  cups.  The  fcene 
may  possibly  represent  a  funeral  feast 
(silirrrnium) ;  or,  more  probably,  a 
drinking  party  after  a  feast  ^comtf- 
Mih,  sympositak^  to  whieh  it  wai 
customary  to  iiiTite  other  companions 
besidos  the  'Tinner  guests ;  and  thos 
the  extra  iinnihers  crowded  upon  the 
furthest  mattress  would  be  accounted 
for* 

2.  Admmg  room^  in  which  the  ^i- 
clinium  was  laid  out  (Cic.  Or.  ii. 
65.  Phffidr.  iv.  24.  Pet.  Sat.  22.  3. 
Vitruv.  vi.  6.  7.  Jb.  7.  4.)  Several 
apartments  of  this  kind  have  been 
exposed  to  view  m  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  mostly  small,  and  with  fixed 
basements,  instead  of  moveable 
couches,  for  the  occupants  to  recline 
upon,  as  shown  by  the  two  preceding 
wood-eots ;  bat  it  will  be  nnderstood 
that  other  dining-rooms,  originally 
fitted  with  regular  couches,  have  lost 
their  characteristic  features  by  the 
removal  of  the  furniture  belonging  to 
them. 

TRIiyENS  (rptSimfs,  rptatvti). 
Literally,  fttmished  with  three  teeth, 
i.  e.  pronps ;  whence  applied  abso- 
lutely in  the  same      ;  ^  i 
sense  as  fuscina  ;  a  ^ 
three-pronped  Ibrk 
for    spearmg     fish  . 
(Plin.  II.  N.  ix.  20.  ir 
Wood-cut   s.    Fd8-  li 
ciNA,  I.)  ;  a  similar  ^ 
weapon  used  by  the 
gladiators  called  rs- 
IfonV  or  netmen  (Jut. 
▼iii.  203.  wood -cut 
*.  FUSCINA,  2.  )  ;  the 
trident  of  Neptune, 
appropriately  attri- 
buted by  poets  and 
artists  to  the  sea-pod 
in  lieu  of  a  sceptre. 
13.  Id.  jEn.  ii.  610. 

TRIDEITTIFBR  and  TRIDEN'- 
TIOER.  Bearing  the  trident  or 
sceptre  of  the  seas;  an  epidiet  and 


emblem  especially  characteristic  of 
the  god  Neptune,  who  is  thus  repre- 
sented in  the  last  illustration,  from  a 
miniature  in  the  Vatican  ViigU.  Or, 
Met.  viii.  595    Id.  xi.  202. 

TRIENS.  A  copper  coin,  weigh- 
ing four  ounces,  and  equal  in  value 
to  one>third  of  an  Am» 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
13.)  Tt  has  four  balls 
stamped  upon  it  to  de- 
note the  value,  us  iu 

the  annexed  example   

from  an  original  dimwn  on  a  scale  of 
two  thirds  the  actual  size. 

T  R I K  R  A  R'( :  H  US  (rpt^papxot). 
Properly,  the  commander  of  a  Greek 
trireme,  whence  the  title  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  Roman  navy.  Tao. 
Ann.  xiv.  8.    Id.  Hist  ii.  16. 

TRIK'RIS  (rpivprjs).  A  Crook 
word,  for  which  the  Romans  more 
commonly  use  Trirlmis. 

TRI'FAX.  A  missUe  of  fbor  and 
a  half  cnbita  long,  which  was  dis- 
charged firom  the  eaU^ta  (Festos, 


a.  tf.  Ennins  op.  Fest  L  c.  AoL  Oell. 

X.  25.  1.) ;  probably  a  sort  of  Wpmr, 
so  denominated  from  havinp:  three 
barbs,  as  in  the  exam  pi o,  which  is 
copied  from  the  column  of  Trajan. 

TRIOA.  A  three-honed  ear,  and 
a  team  of  three  horses  yoked  abresst 


(Isidor.  Orig,  xvill  26.  Ulp.  Dig. 
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SI.  I.  38. ),  two  of  wlueh  drew  from 
the  pcde,  the  third  being  attached  as 
an  outrigger  by  a  brace  (simplici  vin- 
culo. Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  35.)  to  the 
rop^s  which  passed  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  horse  round  the  forepart 
of  the  ctr,  aa  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  an  Etruscan  vase  en* 
graved  hy  Ginzrot. 

TRIGA'HIIIM.  A  place  or  en- 
closure lor  the  exercise  oi  triya^  or 
of  hones  and  cars  in  generaL  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  77.)  There  were  seve- 
ral driving  courses  of  this  description 
in  the  city  of  Rome«  which  are  ena- 
merated  by  P.  Victor, 

TRIGA'RIUa  One  who  drives 
a  team  of  three  horses  joked  to  a  car 
(Jtriqn).    Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  42. 

TRI'GLYPHUS  (rpfywtpos),  A 
tnylt/pk  ;  a  member  ot  ilie  frieze  in  a 
Doric  entablature,  coasistiug  of  three 
parallel  channels  with  drops  igutut) 
underneath,  arranged  at  regular  in- 
tervals throughout  the  frieze,  and 
intended  to  represent  on  the  external 
frtce  of  the  building  the  ends  of  the 


tie-beams  (tnjnn)  as  they  are  rane-ed 
above  the  architrave.  (Vitruv.  iv.  2.) 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is 
thrice  sUt  or  grooved ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  ends  of  the  tieheams  in 
the  old  wooden  build ni^^i  were  ac- 
tually cut  into  three  parallel  channels, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  condncting 
the  rainwater  from  the  cornice  above 
^lem,  or  to  prevent  the  beams  from 
piitli^g.   Others  are  of  opinion  that 


these  grooves  were  not  positiTely  eat 

out  on  the  beam  heads,  but  natorallj 
produced  by  the  gradual  effects  of 
the  rainwater  trickling  over  them  ; 
but  in  either  case  the  sculptured  slab 
or  tri^lyph  would  represent  correctly  a 
real  or  artificial  ftatare  in  theorigiiinl 
timber  roof.  The  illustratioD  showa 
a  part  of  the  frieze  now  remaining 
on  the  tlipntre  of  Marcellup  at  f?ome. 

TRIG  UN.    A  small  bail,  hard 
staffed,  and  covered  witii  leather,  ftr 
playingagamedesignated 
by  the  same  name.  (Mart, 
iv.  19.    xii.  83.)  The 
example  is  from  an  Etrus- 
can bronze ;  the  stitching 
of  the  leather  is  plainly 
indicated,  and  the  size  of  the  ball 
may  be  imagined  from  the  ''ire  of  the 
hand,  that  of  aehiM'5i,  vljich  liu[i!s  it. 

2.  The  game  played  with  a  bail  or 
balls  of  the  kind  jnst  described.  (Hor. 
Sat  L  6.  126.)  It  is  supposed  that 
three  persons  were  required  to  make 
out  the  game,  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  occupied  by  the  three 
points  of  a  triangle,  so  that  each 
wonld  have  an  opponent  in  front  of 
him,  on  his  right  and  left:  and  a^ 
expertness  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand 
is  mentioiied  as  essential  to  a  gCKni 
player  (Mart.  xiv.  46.),  it  is  further 
inferred  that  each  one  was  fnmiiJbed 
with  two  balls,  which  he  had  to  de» 
liver  right  and  lef^,  :\n^  enfoh  in  the 
same  manner.  Hut  this  account  de> 
pends  more  upon  co^jectare  than 
positive  evidence,  as  noreprpsentation 
of  the  game,  sufficientlj  doduve  to 
establish  the  het,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

TRIGCNUM  {rply6,you).  A  tri- 
angular  piece  of  marble,  tile,  or  some 


artificial  compoiitiott,  nsed  Ibr  in- 
laying patterns  in  a  mosaic  pavement 
of  the  class  termed  seetHe  (VitniT. 
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vii.  1.  4.  Pavimentum,  2.),  as  shown 
by  the  border  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  illustratioD,  which  represents  a 
piece  of  pavement  on  the  threshold  of 
the  prineifml  entnuce  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  trian- 
gular form,  with  all  its  strings  of  the 
same  thickucsii,  but  uf  unequal  lengths 
(Pitt.  Bep,  399.  c.  Soph.  Fragm, 
361.  Athen.  iv.  77.  lb.  80.),  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  illustra- 
tion«  copied  from  a  Pumpeian  paint- 
ing, W8I  earried  on  the  thonUer 
when  played.  The  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  present  soiae  in  any  of 
the  extant  Latin  authors ;  nor  is  it 
clear  whether  they,  or  the  Greeks, 


made  use  of  the  same  term  to  desig- 
nate our  triangle^  which  seems  pro- 
hahle,  sanee  tliat  inttnmient  was  not 

tmknown  to  them,  as  is  proved  by 
the  figure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
engraving,  copied  from  a  marble 
bas-relief  formerly  beloxiging  to  the 
Oiostiniam  fkmily  aft  Rome,  upon 
which  a  party  of  sevenl  females 
are  represented  playing  upon  diffe- 
rent musical  instruments  —  the  tri- 
angle here  introduced,  the  rattle 
termed  erote&Mi,  the  ttfmpanum^  or 
tamhooiine,  and  the  doahle  pipes,  or 
tibia  pares. 

TRIL'IX  {rpifiiros).  TwiUerl  of 
three  threads  thick  ;  that  is,  in  which 
each  thread  of  the  weft  (^subtemen)  is 
passed  in  the  weaving  over  one  and 
tlien  under  three  threads  of  the  warp 
(stamni),  which  requires  three  sets  of 
leashes  (liria),  and  produces  a  ribbed 
pattern.    Mart.  xiv.  143. 

TBIIXyRia    A  hybrid  word. 


half  (Ireek  and  half  Latin,  which 
means,  literally,  furnished  with  three 
thongs ;  but  it  is  used  to  designate  a 
garment  hroeaded  with  a  triple  set  of 
ornamental  stripes  or  other  pattern, 
termed  paragunday  as  expltdn^  under 
that  word,    Aurel.  Vopisc.  46. 

TIUMOD'IA  and  -UM.  A  basket 
or  other  vessel  containing  the  measure 
of  three  Roman  pecks  (Mocin).  Coln- 
mell.  ii.  90.  Plaut.  Men.  Prol.  14. 

TRIOB'OLUS  (Tpi6€o\os).  A 
silver  coin  of  the  Greek  currency 
(Plaut  Bacch,  ii.  3.  26.) ;  containing 
three  oMt,  or  half  a  dradma*  It 
was  coined,  however,  of  two  stan- 
dards; the  .'\ttie,  worth  about  4]r/.  of 
our  money,  and  the  yl^ginetao,  which 
was  nearly  equal  to  (i\d. 

TRIPET'I  A.  A  term  used  in  the 
patois  of  the  Ganls,  signifying  a  Mree- 
legged  stool.    Snip.  Sever.  DiaL  ii* 

TRIPUD'IUM.  A  term  used  in 
divination  to  indicate  that  the  food 
was  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  sacred 
chiekens^  that  part  of  it  ftll  from 
their  b^iks  and  struck  the  ground, 
which  was  refinnled  as  a  sign  of  good 
omen.    Cie.  JJiv.  ii.  .34. 

TKIP'US  {rpiwovs).  Generally, 
any  thing  supported  on  three  feet  or 
legs;  whence  the  following  eharao- 
teristic  senses :  — 

1.  A  cauldron  or  Teasel  for  boiling 
eatables  of  any 
description,  w  hich 
Stood  upon  three 
legs  over  the  fire, 
as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a 
picture  represent* 
mg  a  scene  in  the 
market-place  of 
Hercnlaneum.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  xx.  8. 
5.  Horn.  H,  xxiii. 
702.  Tptwmn 

2.  A  common  three-legged  stool, 
such  as  poor  people  used  \o  sit  upon. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  U.  12.  Sulp.  8ev. 

4  T 
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3.  The  tripod,  or  Hoot  of  the 
Pythian  prietlMS,  upon  wldeh  she 
•at  to  ddiver  her 
responses  at  Delphi 
(Tic.  Virp.  Ov.); 
of  which  the  an- 
nexed fipiire  is 
giTen  in  the 
plates  of  Muller's 
Handfnwh  der  Ar- 
chaologie  der  KunaU 
as  an  accurately- 
detailed  leprosen- 
tation;  and  a  fictile 
vase  of  Sir  W.  - 
Hamilton's  collection  exhibits  a  tripod 
of  very  similar  character,  with  Apollo 
sitting  upon  tt 

4.  An  article  made  of  bronze, 
marble,  or  precious  metals,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sacred 
tripod,  either  for 
omament  or  we; 
often  dedicated  as 
an  offering  in  the 
temples,  or  given 
as  an  honorary 
prize  and  reward 
of  yaloor  (Virg. 
ifib.  Y.  110.);  or 
nsod  ns  nn  altar  for  sacrifice,  like  the 
aniR'Xod  example  from  the  arch  erected 
by  the  Roman  goldsmiths  in  honour 
of  Septimios  SeToms. 

TBIRE'MIS  (rpt^pris).  A  trirem 
or  war-galley  furnished  with  three 
banks  (ordines)  of  oars  on  each  side, 
disposed  diagonally   one  over  the 


other(Plin.^.A:  viL67.  Virg.  ^ii. 


T.  119.  Ascon.  in.  Verr,  ii.  I.  SO.X  <i 
exhilkited  by  tbe  annexed  figue^ 
from  ta  ancient  fresco-painting,  re- 
presenting the  flight  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  discovered  in  the  early  part  of 
the  past  century  amongst  some  ruins 
in  the  Fkmeoe  gardens  at  Roae»  bat 
no  longer  in  existence,  as  the  oolooiv 
evaporated  shortly  after  it  was  ex- 
posed. {TiimhwWy  Treatise  (M  Ancient 
Painting,  &c.  foi.  1740.)  A  similar 
arrangement  of  the  thM  banks  of 
oars  is  also  indicated  in  some  of  tbe 
scolptnres  on  IV^Jan^s  colomn.  In  a 
trireme  each  rower  plied  a  single  oar, 
and  sat  upon  a  separate  scat  (sediW), 
fixed  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
in  the  direetioiis  indicated  by  the  onr- 
ports,  and  not  upon  n  long  tbwnrt 
(transtrum),  as  was  the  case  when 
several  worked  upon  the  same  oar. 
Those  on  the  top  hank  had  the  longest 
oars,  the  most  Ubonr,  and  codm- 
qaently  the  largest  pay:  they  were 
termed  dpavirai  by  the  Greeks,  the 
oar  they  used  Ktamj  dpayirriSy  and  the 
thowl  on  which  it  rested  <r>toAftos  J&f>a- 
Wti}s.  Those  on  the  lowest  rank  had 
the  shortest  oan,  ktst  wori^*  and 
lowest  pay :  they  were  tenned  daXa- 
n'lrai.  Those  who  occupied  the  middle 
bank  were  termed  ^etrytTcu,  and  had 
their  oars  of  a  medium  length,  and 
their  pay  regulated  aoeordingly. 

TRISPAS'TOS  (rpimmty.  A 
mechanical  contrivance  employed  far 
the  purpose  of  raising  heavy 
weights,  consisting  of  three 
pullies  (orbiculi)  set  in  a  sin-  (| ' 
gle  frame  or  ease  (troddmy 
in  the  manner  exhibited  by  ( ' 
the  annexed  figtire,  which  re- 
presents a  similar  machine  H 
still  in  common  use  at  the 
present  day.    VitniT.  x.  S.  & 

TRITIPRA  {kkturti).  The 
of  threshing  out  com,  which  was 
done  in  three  several  ways ;  by  beat- 
ing out  the  grain  with  a  rod  or  a  fiail 
{pertica^fustit) ;  mbbiBg  It  OOt with  a 
machine  drawn  oier  h  by  cattle  (jbnbm* 
lum^  and  wood-cut  «.  v.) ;  or  by  tread- 
ing it  ont  with  oxen  or  horses  driren 
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tund  the  threshing-floor  in  the 
auDcr  exhibited  by  the  annexed  en- 


•aving  from  an  Egyptian  painting, 
bich  is  still  customary  in  many 
irts  of  Italy  and  the  East  Varro, 
.  Z.  V.  21.  Id.  R.  R.  i.  52.  2.  Co- 
rnell, ii.  20.  4.  Id.  i.  6.  23. 
TRIUMPHA'LIA.  The  oma- 
enta  and  insignia  conferred  upon  a 
.•neral  at  his  triumph  ;  consisting  of 
1  embroidered  toga  and  tunic  (Toga, 
,  pictUy  and  Tunica,  14.,  palmata), 
sceptre  with  the  image  of  an  eagle 
I  its  top  (ScEPTRUM,  4.),  a  chaplet 
'  laurel  leaves  and  a  crown  of  gold 
!^OBONA,  ].),  and  a  car  decorated 
ith  ivory  carving  (Currus,  4.). 
ac.  Hist.  iv.  4.  Liv.  x.  7. 
TRIUM'PHUS  (dplofieos).  A 
iumph,  or  grand  military  procession, 
1  which  a  victorious  general  and  his 
oops  entered  the  city  after  the  suc- 
;ssful  termination  of  an  important 
ar,  commencing  at  the  porta  trium- 
lalis,  then  passing  through  the  Vela- 
urn  and  Circus  Maximus,  along  the 
ia  Sacra  and  Forum  up  to  the  temple 
■  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  Capi- 
line  hill.  It  was  headed  by  the 
itire  body  of  the  senate,  who  went 
It  to  meet  the  troops  and  conduct 
em  into  the  city.  Next  followed 
e  brass  band,  playing  upon  trumpets 
id  horns  (wood-cuts  *.  Corkicen, 
udicen),  who  preceded  a  file  of 
irriages  laden  with  the  spoils  taken 
om  the  enemy,  intermixed  with 
triable  stages,  on  which  those  most 
markablc  for  valne  or  bcanty  of 
orkmanship  were  prominently  dis- 


played (wood-cut  *.  Ferculum,  2.), 
to  attract  the  observation  of  the 
public,  whilst  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  spoils  and  the  names  of  the 
conquered  provinces  were  placarded 
upon  boards  afBxed  to  tall  poles 
(wood-cut  «.  TiTULUS,  1.),  and  car- 
ried by  the  side  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed upon  them.  Then  came  a 
band  of  pipers  (Tibicines)  in  advance 
of  the  victim  intended  for  sacrifice  — 
a  white  bull  decorated  with  fillets  of 
wool  round  the  head  (wood-cut  t. 
Infclatds),  and  a  broad  band  of 
richly-dyed  cloth  across  its  back 
( wood-cut «.  Dorsualia).  Behind  the 
victim  walked  a  body  of  priests  and 
their  attendants  with  the  sacrificial 
implements.  After  them  the  arms, 
standards,  and  other  insignia  of  the 
conquered  nations  were  displayed, 
immediately  in  advance  of  the  princes, 
leaders,  and  their  kindred  taken  cap- 
tives in  the  war,  followed  by  the 
entire  number  of  ordinary  prisoners 
in  fetters.  Next  came  the  lictors  of 
the  general,  in  their  civic  costume, 
the  toga,  and  with  their  brows  and 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel  (wood-cuts 
s.  LicTOR  and  Fasces,  4.),  who  formed 
a  body  immediately  in  advance  of  the 
triumphant  general,  dressed  in  his 
triumphalia^  and  standing  in  a  circular 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  (wood-cut 
s.  CuRRDS,  4.).  On  his  brow  he 
wore  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  behind 
him  in  the  car  stcKxi  a  public  servant, 
who  held  over  his  head  a  massive 
crown  of  gold  studded  with  jewels 
(wood-cut  8.  Corona,  1.).  His 
y«)ungcst  children  were  placed  in  the 
car  with  him  ;  whilst  those  who  had 
attained  to  manhood  rode  on  horse- 
back beside  the  car,  or  upon  the 
horses  which  drew  it  Behind  the 
general  marched  the  superior  officer*, 
the  Legati,  Tribuni,  and  the  Equitf 
all  on  horseback  ;  and  the  process! 
was  finally  closed  by  the  entire  be 
of  the  legions,  carrying  branches 
laurel  in  their  hands,  and  chaplets 
the  same  shrub  round  their  beads, 
alternately  singing  songs  in  praise  of 
4  T  2 
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their  general,  and  cutting  jokes  at  his 
expense.  During  the  course  of  the 
route  the  procession  passed  under  a 
temporary  arch  designed  for  the  pur- 
pOM  and  erected  acroes  the  street, 
which  in  early  times  was  taken  down 
after  the  f("te  ;  but  latterly  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  permanent  structure  of 
marble  or  stoue  (wood-cut  «.  Ar- 
CU8,  5.> 

8.  lyiumphMB  navalis.    A  public 

procession  in  celebration  of  a  great 
naval  victory,  the  arrangements  of 
which  are  not  represented  in  any 
woffca  of  art,  nor  detailed  In  writings. 
Lit.  Twil  Ejnt. 

TRIV'lUM  (rpfoSos).  A  spot 
where  three  streets  or  roads  meet 
from  opposite  directions.  (Cic.  Div. 
i.  54.)  When  strictly  applied,  the 
term  Ims  a  more  especial  referenoe  to 


the  streets  of  a  town  (Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
G09.  Justin,  xxi.  5.),  as  opposed  to 
compttum  (Cic.  Agr.  i.  3.).  which  re- 
fers to  the  convergence  of  cross-roads 
in  the  coantry.  Bat  this  distinetion 
is  not  rigorously  observed ;  for  trimwm 
is  often  used  in  both  senses,  of  a 
public  and  much-freqtiented  highway, 
either  in  a  town  or  country  ;  whence 
the  Latin  word  Irmalig,  and  onr  own 
**  trivial,''  acqoire  their  secondarj 
meanings  of  vulgar  or  common-place  ; 
that  is,  literally,  which  may  be  met 
with  in  any  public  and  thronged 
thoroughfare.  The  illustration  affords 
a  view  in  the  city  of  Pompeii,  wtdi 
three  streets,  in  the  second  dtstanoe, 
convolving  to  a  point. 

TROCII  ILUS  (Tf^oxi\ot).  Same 
as  Scotia.    \  itruv.  iii,  o.  2.  and  3. 


TROCirLEA  (TpoxtA«a).  A  con- 
trivance for  the  multiplication  of 
mechanical  power  in  raising  weights, 
consisting  of  a  case  with  a  set  of 
blocks  or  pi^es  {nMmli)  fitted  into 
it  (Vitruv.  X.  2.  1.  Cato,  7?.  R.  iii- 
5.  Lucret.  iv.  903.)  See  the  illustra- 
tion s.  Trtspastos,  which  exhibits  a 
case  furnished  ^iih  three  puiiies. 

TROCH'US  irpox6s).  A 
hoop;  made  of  iron  or  bronz*-,  and 
trundled  by  a  crooked -necked  kev 
(c/af/.v),  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gam. 


(Ilor.  Od,  iii.  24.  57.  Id.  A.  P  380. 
Prop.  01.  14.  6.)  It  frequently  had 
a  number  of  smiQl  rings  set  roond  its 

rim  (Mart.  xiv.  169.,  and  wood-cat «. 
Anulus,  4.),  to  make  a  jingling 
noise  as  it  rolled  on  ;  and  sometimes 
small  bells  {tintinnabula)  are  seen 
instead  of  rings. 

TROPiE'UM  irfiwmow).  A  IrvK 
phy;  a  monument  erected  on  the 
spot  where  a  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained ;  or,  in  the  case  of  naval  war> 
&re,  upon  the  nearest  point  of  land 
to  where  the  action  had  taken  place. 
It  was  origiually  formed  with  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  upon  which  and  it^ 
branches  some  arms  belonging  to  the 
defeated  party  were  suspended,  as  in 
the  iUostiattoQ,  from  an  Imperial 
cmn;  hot  latterly  trophies  were  de- 
signed as  elaborate  works  of  art,  in 
marble  or  bronzt-,  and  erected  apart 
from  the  battle-iicld,  as  permaneat 
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mementoes  of  the  oontett  Cie. 


Jrw.  ii.  2.3.  Virg.  AUn.  xi.  5—11. 
Suet.  Cai.  45.  Clam  I.  1. 

TRUA  (rpir^Ao,  -ropvvTi).  A  large 
flat  ladle  employed  fit  ekimming  t£e 
snrfiMo  of  Uquids,  ibr  stirring  and 
moving  vegetahles  or  meats  when 
boiling  (Titin,  up.  Non.  v.  p.  11>. 
Festus,  *.  Autroure),  or  for  removing 
them  Ihxn  die  pot,  without  taking  up 
the  water  at  the  same  time.  With 


this  object,  it  was  jierforated  by  a 
number  of  small  holes  at  the  bottom, 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  ex- 
am pk>,  from  an  original  of  broDie 
found  at  Pompeii ;  and  this  property, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  using  it, 
accounts  fully  for  the  Greek  names 
it  received,  and  with  whidi  the  Latin 
one  is  conneetedt  vjp^  to  mb  or  stir, 
and  rop^w,  to  bore ;  one  or  the  other 
of  whicli  notions  are  found  to  per- 
vade, and  to  convey  a  characteristic 
meaning  to  the  other  special  t>euses 
of  the  word  tnta^  as  well  as  its  dimi- 
nutive trulla. 

2.  A  perforated  cap  or  plate  cover- 
ing the  mouth  of  a  sink  in  a  kitchen, 
&&,  in  order  to  prevent  the  refuse 
from  choliing  the  pipe,  wliile  it  per- 
mits the  liquid  to  dimin  through  it 
Varro,  L.  L,  v.  118. 

TRULLA  (rpouAAiW).  Diminu- 
tive of  T&UA.    A  small  perforated 


I  ladle  of  the  same  use  and  character 
as  the  last  described.    Varro,  L.  L» 
f  V.  lis.  Hero,  ile  Spirit,  p.  101. 

2.  {jpv^Kiov).    Either  used  sepa- 
rately, or  with  the  epithet  vtnarieu 
A  drinking-cup,  or  table  nteosil  em- 
ployed for  taking  the  wine  out  of  a 
larger  recipient,  which  contained  a 
quantity  mixed  w  ith  snow.    It  was  a 
I  species  of  cyaOms  of  an  improved 
'  enaraeter,  being  Aimished  with  an 
•  inner  case  perforated  as  a  strainer, 
and  fitting  into  the  hollow  bowl  of 
the  cup,  so  that  when  fitted  together 
the  two  would  form  but  one  body, 
which  might  be  conveniently  dipped 
I  into  the  large  Tessel,  and  filled; 

when,  by  removing  the  perforated 
!  case,  any  sediment  or  impurity  depo- 
j  sited  by  the  snow  would  be  removed 
with  it  from  the  pure  liquid  kli  in 
the  bowl.  (Cie.  Fsrr.  il  4.  97. 
Varro,  L.  L,  t.  118.  Plin.  JIN. 
xxxvii.  7.  ScfTV.  Dig.  34.  2.  .37.) 
The  illustration  represents  an  ori- 
ginal found  at  Pompeii,  with  a  section 
of  the  perforated  case  in  its  bowl  on 


the  rip:ht.  The  material  is  bronze  ; 
!  but  the  same  utensil  was  also  made 
in  common  earthenware  (Uor.  iSat. 
it  S.  144.),  as  wdl  o  poioeUdn 
(Plin.  tc.)  and  pisfrv  mart  (Cie. 
Ic), 

3.  The  pan  of  a  night-chair  (Juv. 
iii.  107.);  probably  so  termed  when 
consisting  of  a  double  case,  con- 
stmcted  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  vessel  last  described. 

4.  A  fire-basket  made  of  iron 
,  (Liv.  xxxvii.  11.),  in  which  ignited 

matter  could  be  tranht'erred  from 
ptaoe  to  place ;  and  so  termed  from 
the  petfovati<ms  drilled  in  its  sides  to 
create  a  draught  of  air,  like  the  ex- 
ample on  the  next  page,  representing 
an  earthenware  /ru//a,  discovered  in  an 
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excavation  near  Rome,  which,  when 


found,  hud  a  lamp  inside  it 

5.  A  trowel  used  by  bricklayers 
for  laying  the  mortar  between  bricks 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  18. 3.)»  and  by  plas- 
terers for  laying  on  and  smoothing 
the  stucco  upon  walls  (Pallad.  i.  15. 
Jb.  13.  2.).    The  illustration  repre- 


sents an  original  found  amongst  other 
building  implements  in  a  house  at 
Pompeii.  This  sense  of  the  word 
trulla  arises  from  the  Greek  rpv«t,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  using  the 
instrument ;  connected,  perhaps,  with 
its  resemblance  to  a  ladle  (Trua,  1) ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  an- 
cient trowel,  as  exhibited  by  the 
example,  has  a  form  very  different 
from  our  own,  having  a  flat  blade 
otherwise  shaped  like  a  spoon,  pre- 
cisely like  the  plasterer's  trowel  now 
used  at  Naples,  which  is  called  a 
plasterer's  spoon — cucchiaja  da  fab- 
bricatore. 

TRULL'EUM  or  TRULL'IUM. 
A  slop-pail;  used  by  the  ancients  to 
receive  the  dirty  water  in  places 
where  several  persons  washed  their 
hands  at  the  same  time.  The  object 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cato,  and 
always  in  conjunction  with  other 
vessels  employed  in  washing,  such  as 
hand  and  foot-basins,  &c.  ;  and 
doubtless  resembled  in  constructive 
principle  the  pails  commonly  tised  in 
our  dressing-rooms,  which  have  a 
perforated  plate  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  dirty  water  is  poured  with- 
out splashing,  while  it  sen'es,  at  the 
same  time,  to  conceal  the  unsightly 


appearance  of  the  contents  from  tk 
person  u.sing  it.  Varro,  L.  L.  ^ 
118.  Id- (/<  Vit,  P.  R.  ap.  Nod.  «.  r 
p.  547.  Cato,  li.  it  X-  2.  xi.  2. 

TRULLISSA'TIO.  A  plasterini 
of  cement  "laid  on  with  the  trowe 
{trulia).  Vitruv.  viL  3.  5.  Tttm  i  a,  i 

TRUT'INA(TpvT<£»^).  A  gownl 
term  for  any  kind  of  balance  used 
for  weighing  ;  sometimes  indicatiar 
the  steel-yard  (Vitruv.  x.  3,  4.  Sta- 
tera);  at  others,  a  pair  of  scaia 
(Juv.  vi.  437.  Libra). 

TRYB'LIUM  (rp{€\io^\  A  table 
utensil  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  120.  Plaai 
Stick.  V.  4.  9.);  the  precise  charmaa 
of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

TUB' A  («r<£ATO'0-  A  wind  in- 
strument made  of  bronze,  with  a  fio- 
nel  or  bell-shaped  mouth,  and  strai^ 
tube  (Ov.  Met  1.  98.  Jav.  ii.  US 


Veg.  Mil.  iii.  5.),  like  our  trwmptt 
giving  out  very  loud  and  interrup«d 
notes  {fractos  sonitus,  Virg.  Grorv. 
iv.  72.  terribili  sonitu  taratantara  dixit 
Ennius  ap.  Prise.  viiL  842.)  Tbe 
example  is  from  the  arch  of  Titos. 

TUB'ICEN  {<Ta^lttyKH^sy  A 
trumpeter  who  blows  the  tuba  (Varro. 
L.  L.  V.  91.  Ov. 
Met.  iii.  705.),  as 
exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from 
a  bas-relief  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine. 
Trumpeters  were  al- 
ways included  in 
the  brass  band  of 
the  army  (Liv.  iL 
64. )  ;  amongst  the 
musicians  who  per- 
formed at  religious 
'  ceremonies  (Varro, 
'  L,  L.  V.  117.);  and  at  funeral  s<v 
'  lemnities  (Pers.  iii.  103.);  whence 
I  the  expression  ad  tubicines  mittert 
(Pet  Sat.  129.  7.)  means  to  prefw 
for  death. 
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TUCE'TIJM.  A  savoury  dish 
composed  of  beef,  or  pork,  and  lard 
potted  down.  Pers.  ii.  42.  SchoL 
Vet.  ad  I 

TUrVES  and  -IS.  An  antiquated 
name  for  a  mallet.  Festus,  a.  v.  Se- 
ver, j^tn.  559.  Malleus. 

TUDIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
TuDES ;  a  machine  for  bruising 
olives,  and  separating  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  berries  from  the  stone,  previous 
to  placing  them  under  the  press  {tor' 
cular),  by  which  the  oil  "was  squeezed 
out.  Its  action  was  similar  to  that  of 
a  Tribulum.  working  in  an  upright, 
instead  of  horizontal  direction  (Cola> 
mell.  xii.  52.  7.) ;  but  the  machine  is 
objected  to  by  Columella,  as  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  or  to  have  its  action 
impeded  by  very  trifling  circum- 
stances :  such  as  that  of  throwing  in 
only  a  few  berries  over  the  proper 
quantity.  At  Mongres,  in  France, 
olives  are  bruised  by  iustrimients 
called  battoirs ;  the  name  and  opera- 
tion of  which  are  believed  to  exhibit 
genuine  traces  of  the  Roman  tudicula, 
Schneider,  ad  Columell.  /.  c.  Id.  de 
trapeto  Catonts,  p.  617. 

TUGUR'lUM.  A  cottier's  hut; 
forming  an  abode  for  the  poorest 


classes  of  the  rural  population.  They 
were  made  of  wood,  with  peaked 
roofs  of  turf,  the  bark  of  trees,  hur- 
dles, or  other  materials  of  the  same 
common  description,  and  apparently 
without  windows  (Plin.  H.N.  xvi. 


I  14.  Virg.  EcL  I  69.  Columell.  xii. 

15.  I.  Festus,  «.  r;.),  as  exhibited  by 

the   illustration   from  one    of  the 

Pompeian  paintings. 
TULLIA'NUM.     An  under- 
I  ground  dungeon  belonging  to  the 
I  state-prisons  at  Rome ;   so  termed 

after  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius,  by 

whose  orders  it  was  made.  (Sail. 

Cat  58.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  151.  Li  v. 

xxix.  22.  xxxiv.  44.  Festus,  s.  v.) 

The  Tullianum  is  still  in  existence, 
.  retaining  all  the  features  minutely 

described  by  Sal  lust,  and  is  exhibited 
f  by  the  annexed  engraving.    It  con- 


sists of  an  elliptical  chamber,  nineteen 
feet  by  nine,  and  six  and  a  half  high ; 
but  the  original  height  may  have  been 
greater,  as  the  present  pavement  is 
modem.  The  masonry  is  rude,  but 
the  blocks  are  large,  and  the  roof 
possesses  a  slight  curve.  The  only 
entrance  to  it  is  through  a  stjuare 
opening  of  three  feet  five  inches 
by  three  feet  four,  formed  in  the 
roof  of  the  dungeon,  which  also 
serves  as  the  flooring  to  another  cell 
immediately  over-head  (see  the  wood- 
I  cut  Carcer,  1.);  whence  the  ex- 
.  pression  in  TuUianum  detniliere.  (Sail. 
I  Cat.  55.) 

TIIMULA'TUS.  Buried  in  the 
soil,  with  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones 
(tumulus)  piled  over  the  grave.  Ov. 
Pont.  i.  6.  49.  CatuU.  Ixiv.  193. 

TUM'ULUS  {ritiios).  A  mound 
of  earth  or  rough  masses  of  stones 
(Hom.  7Z.  xxiv.  798.)  piled  up  into  a 
pyramidal  form,  in  order  to  form  a 
cairn  or  barrow  over  the  grave.  (Cic. 
Arch,  10.)    On  its  summit  a  tall 
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column  (stele)  was  usually  erected 
for  a  monument 
(Hom.  //.  xi. 
371);  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  an- 
nexed illustration, 
representing  the 
tumulits  of  Adonis 
in  a  painting  at 
Pompeii.  Hence 
the  word  is  often 
used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  grave, 
or  a  tomb.  Pedo. 
Albin.  El.  i.  69.  lb.  73—74.  Virg. 
Eel.  V.  42.  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  72. 

TUN'ICA  (x^Ttiy).  A  tunic  ;  the 
principal  under- garment  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  both  sexes  ; 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  its 
general  form,  use,  and  character, 
vfith  the  shirty  the  chemise,  the  /rocky 
and  blouse  of  modem  times.  It  was 
made,  however,  in  various  fashions, 
to  suit  the  sex  or  the  habits  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  classes  of  the  popula- 
lation  ;  each  of  which,  in  the  copious 
language  of  the  Greeks,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  separate  name  or  epi- 
thet descriptive  of  the  peculiar  form 
to  which  it  was  referred.  But  all 
these  varieties,  which  are  severally 
enumerated  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, preserve  the  same  general 
characteristics  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  garment,  its  place  upon  the  per- 
son, and  the  manner  of  adjusting  it  ; 
so  that  they  are  all  properly  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  tunics. 

1.  (xiTWK  il/u<^«ficl<Txa^os,  Colubiuni). 
The  ordinary  tu- 
nic of  the  male 
Greek  and  Ro- 
man consisted  of 
a  plain  woollen 
shirt,  girded 
round  the  loins, 
and  reaching  to 
the  knees,  or 
thereabout,  with 
two  short  sleeves, 
which  just  co- 
vered the  deltoid 


muscle,  or  upper  portion  of  the  arms, 
as  far  as  the  arm-pit  {naffx'^'n\  as 
exhibited   by  the   first  illustration, 
from  one  of  the  figures  on  Trajan's 
column.      (Jul.    Pollux,    vii.  47. 
Aristoph.  Eq.  882.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^n.  ix.  616.)    The  industrious  part 
of  the  free  population,  whilst  engaged 
in  their  daily  pursuits,  wore  it,  in  the 
manner  there  represented,  without 
any  other  covering;  but  the  upper 
ranks,  and  the  others  likewise  upon 
festivals  and   holidays,  when  they 
were  dressed  in  full  attire,  had  al- 
ways some  loose  outside  drapery  dis- 
posed over  the  tunic,  which  would 
of  course  conceal  the  greater  portion 
of  the  under  vest,  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  annexed  fisiireR,  repre- 


senting on  the  left  side  the  statue  of 
Aristidcs,  with  the  pallium  over  his 
tunic,  and  on  the  right,  a  Roman 
with  his  toga  outside,  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Imperial  age.  These 
two  articles  thus  constitute  the  com- 
plete attire  usually  worn  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  free  population  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  are  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  as 
the  shirt  and  coat  of  modem  times, 

2.  {xiTiiav  cT(po/xd<rxaAos).  A  tunic 
made  with  only  one  short  sleeve 
covering  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the 
left  ami  as  far  as  the  arm-pit,  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  next 
figure,  from  a  small  marble  statue  of 
the  Villa  Aibani.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage does  not  afford  any  distinct 
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name  for  a  tonic  of  Hbn  fiuhioo,  which 
renders  it  probaUe  that  U  was  not 

adopted  by  the 
Romans ;  and 
amongst  the 
Greeka  it  waa 
Cflteoned  a  ser- 
Tile  garb  (Jul. 
PoUax.TiL47.), 
not  befitting  the 
free  population, 
though  it  is  worn 
hj  Dadalm  in 
one  of  the  paini> 
ings  at  Pompeii. 
The  example 
here  giTcn  ia 
clearly  intended 
to  represi-nt  a 
yoaog  blave  going  to  market,  with  a 
pane  in  <nie  himd  and  •  haaket  in 
the  other. 

3.  {t^w/xls,  exomis.)  A  tunic  which 
only  covered  the  left  shoulder  (j!>hos), 
leaTing  the  right 
one  futircly  ex- 
posed,    in  the 
manner  repre- 
sented  by  the 
;innoxpd  figure 
from  the  Vatican 
Virgil.      It  is 
there  fiutened  by 
a  knot  on  the 
top  of  the  should* 
er;  bat  the  ex^ 
omili  was  also  made  with  a  single 
sleeve,  when  it  was  temicl  ))y  the 
Greeks  i^wfJs  irfpondcx^^^^  (Pollux. 
viL  47.).  of  which  the  preceding  figure 
afifords  an  example.    On  works  of 
art  it  is  often  made  of  fur,  and  is 
commonly  worn  on  the  stage,  by  the 
Imbouring  population,  slaves,  artists, 
nnd  eren  finnales  addicted  to  the 
chose  and  war ;  by  Dfcdalus,  Diana, 
and  the  Amazons.    Aul.  Gell.  vii. 
12.  1.  Pestos,  ».  9.  Arisloph.  Vesp. 
444.  Schol.  Vet.  ad  I 

4.  (^iwai/xis.)  A  tunic  worn  by  the 
females  of  Greece  (Jul.  Pollux,  vii. 
49.x  which  feodired  the  name  flrom 
being  ftatened  with  brooches  on  the 


point 
•  im- 


top  of  each  shonider  at  the 
where  it  joins  the  eollar>bone«  i 

plied  hy  tlie  primary 
sense  of  the  Greek 
word,  and  shown 
by  the  annexed 
figure  of  Diana 
from  a  statue  of  the 
Vilb  Pamfill  This 
is  the  old  tonic  cf 
the  Doric  races, 
which  was  made 
of  woollen,  entirely 
without  sleeves, 
fastened  by  a  pirdle 
worn  low  upon  the 
hips,  like  a  man's, 
never  reaching  be- 
low the  knees,  and  in  many  examples 
not  much  further  than  midway  down 
tiie  thig^ 

5.  ((rx<oTbj  x'"'"'^*'')  1*^^  tunic; 
which  was  only  sewed  close  up  from 
the  bottom  on  the  left  side,  leaving  a 
long  slit  on  the 
right,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing* 
free  action  to  the 
limbs,  and  through 
which  the  greater 
part  of  the  thigh 
would  be  seen  in 
active  exercise.  It 
was  usually  fast- 
ened by  brooches 
on  the  shoulder 
(Jul.  Pollux,  vii. 
54 — .".'.).  ill  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
last  figure,  one  of  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  come  undone  in  the 
present  example,  or  to  hsTC  been 
studiously  omitted  by  the  Pompeian 
artist  who  designed  it,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  natural  restlessne&s  and 
carelessness  of  boyhood.  It  waa  the 
characteristic  tunic  of  the  young 
Spartan  damsels  (Pollux.  /.  c.)  ;  but 
in  works  of  art  it  is  fk«quently  given 
to  the  Amaxons  and  children,  and  it 
is  also  worn  hy  the  Daciana  on  the 
column  of  Tnyao. 

6.  TVnaca  suMtDola  or  wtamdeaia 
(X«nlr  x<<^i^^'  or  mafmtnit),  A 

4  u 
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tuDic  with  long  sleeves  reaching  down 
to  the  hukiM  or  wrists,  like  the  French 
AAwsc    In  the 

early  ages  lon^ 
sleeves  were  not 
worn  by  the 
male  population, 
other  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  nor 
generally  by  fe- 
males; but  they 
were  afterwards 
adopted  aa  a  lux* 
nry  firom  the 
foreigner,  and 
during  the  Im- 
perial ages  be- 
came very  com* 
mon  amongst  both  sexes,  as  may  be 
seen  by  many  specimens  in  the  coarse 
of  these  pages.  Tlie  present  example 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  figures  be- 
longing to  the  cdebrated  group  of 
Niobe,  and  is  sappoied  to  repreeent 
the  children*s  tutor  or  attendant 
{padagogvs) ;  consequently,  a  slave 
and  foreigner.  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10. 
Plant  Paeud,  ii.  4.  48.  Aul.  Gell.  vii. 
IS.  1.  Vu;g.  JBn,  ix.  616. 

7.  Tunica  talaris  ix^rSgi^  wMiinis). 
A  tunic  with  long  skirts  reaching 
down  to  the  ankle  joints ;  commonly 
worn  in  early  times  by  both  sexes 
of  the  Ionian  odlooieit  whence  it 


sleeves,  sometimes  very  full  and 
hanging  loose  over  the  aiinai»  aa 
shown  by  the  female  figore*  ftom  a 

statue  of  Euterpe,  and  sometimes 
reaching  down  to  tho.  wrists,  as  shown 
by  the  example  on  the  right,  repre- 
senting a  tragic  actor  in  the  character 
of  Hereoles,  ftom  a  marble  bas-reli^ 
The  Romans  esteemed  such  a  dress 
as  unmanly  in  the  extreme,  and  never 
adopted  it  as  part  of  their  male  national 
costume.  Cic.  Verr.  iL  5.  13.  Id. 
Cat  ii.  10. 

8.  Tunica  muUebris.  A  WOman'a 
tunic  (Aul.  Gell.  vi.  10.  2.);  gene, 
rally  made  longer  and  looser  than 
those  worn  by  men,  and  fastened  by 
a  girdle  immediately  nnder  the  hoaom, 
instead  of  round  the  loins.  The 
tunic  of  the  Dorian  females,  which 
forms  an  exception  to  the  usual  style, 
is  shown  by  the  tigure  Iso,  4. }  that 
of  the  Ionian  women,  with  kmg 
sleeves,  by  the  left-hand  figore  in  the 
last  illustration ;  and  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  marble  bas-relief,  ex- 
hibits the  same  article  of  female 
attire,  with  a  half  sleeve,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  haring  a 
long  slit  on  the  outside,  the  edges  of 
which  are  connected  at  intervals  by  a 
set  of  studs  or  brooches,  so  as  to  leave 
a  series  of  open  loops  between  them. 
Tlui  ityle  appean  ftom  aomenMN 


was  introduced  at  Athens,  where  it  works  of  art  to  have  been  one  of 
cootinoed  in  nae  until  Uie  age  of  |  thcae  moat  generally  adopted  by 
Pericles.  It  was  made  of  linen  and  |  females  of  the  better  classea  both  in 
fitttened  by  a  girdle^  and  aiwaya  had   Italy  and  GreeeOi    The  principal 
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tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  and  lady 
of  mk  is  exhibited  under  the  trtiete 
Stola,  by  which  name  H  was  spe- 
cially designated. 

9.  Tunica  interior  and  inttma.  The 
under  and  undemiost  tunic.  Both 
sexes  were  in  the  hahit  of  wearing 
two  tunics  (Aul.  Cell,  x-  15.  3.  Cal- 
purn.  Eel.  iii.  29.);  vnd  persons  of 
delicate  eonstitatioos  would  sometimes 
{)tit  on  as  many  as  four,  one  over  the 
other  (Suet.  Aug.  82.),  in  which  case 
the  outer  one  is  the  tunic,  tunica^  and 
the  under  one  ttnica  inkrkr  or  m- 
tima.  The  annexed  ilhistration  from 
a  marble  bas-relief  exhibits  a  tigure 


in  two  tunics,  very  distinctly  marked, 
the  nder  one  with  long  sleeves,  and 
a  skirt  which  reaches  half-way  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle;  the  outer 
one  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  skirt 
which  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  a  girdle  foond  the  waist 
which  compresses  both.  But  the  or- 
iinary  kind  <»f  tunic  worn  next  the 
ikin  by  women  was  made  with  short 
deeves,  and  rather  loose  round  the 
leok,  Terr  much  like  a  modem  che- 
nise»  as  uiown  by  the  annexed  exam- 


le,  from  a  Roman  bas-reUef^  wUeh 
laj  be  compared  with  the  figure  in- 


trodneed  «.  IiiDirrus,  representing  a 
Greek  female  taking  off  her  eheause, 

from  a  fictile  vase, 

10.  Tunica  recta.    See  Recta. 

11.  Tuniea  amgmMiioia.  See 
Clavus,  9. 

12.  Tmuea  laHdamcu  See  Cla- 
vus,  8. 

13.  TwMca  patagiakt.   See  PATA* 

GIUH. 

14.  Tunica  palmata.  A  flowered 
tunic  worn  with  the  toga  picta  (Li v. 
z.  7.  xu.  15.) ;  supposed  to  huTO 

been  ornamented  with  embroidery 
representing  palm  branches,  as  it  was 
the  one  worn  by  a  general  at  his 
triumph. 

15.  Tunica  picta.  An  embroidered 
tunic  worn  by  the  Salii.    Liv.  i.  20. 

10.  Tunica  aaenia.  A  plain  tunic 
without  any  ornament  vpoa  it  (Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  .33.);  like  any  of 
those  shown  from  Nos.  1.  to  10.  ;  all 
the  rest,  from  11.  to  15.,  receiying 
their  designations  not  from  any  peeo- 
liarity  of  form,  but  of  the  ornaments 
interwoven,  embroidered,  or  sewed 
upon  them.   

TUNICATUS  OtflPexfrwr,  ol»xh 
rcev).  In  a  general  sense,  wearing  a 
tunic ;  but  Uie  word  is  more  com- 
monly opposed  in  an  express  manner 
to  togatus,  and  means  wearing  only 
the  tunic,  as  corresponding  with  our 
expression  "  in  bis  shirt,"  or  "  with- 
out his  coat"  (Suet.  Awf.  24.  Ib> 
100.  Nerot  48.)  The  term,  when 
ayiplied  to  persons  of  the  better  classes, 
sometimes  conveys  a  notion  of  being 
at  their  ease  in  the  eountry,  or  in 
dishabille,  as  they  were  in  the  haUt 
of  taking  off  the  topa  wlu-n  ;it  home 
or  out  of  town,  whence  tunicala  quiet 
(Mart  X.  61.)  expresses  the  case  and 
independence  of  home  or  the  country ; 
but  it  is  more  freqnently  applied  in  a 
sense  exactly  contrary  to  tliis,  indi- 
cating that  the  person  is  occupied  in 
active  exercise  or  labour  (Cic.  Ccel. 
5.),  because  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
aside  the  cumbrous  and  embarrassing 
toga  upcm  such  oocssions;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  commonly  used  to  oharac- 
4  u  2 
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terise  the  lower  or  labouring  classes 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  7.  65. )»  whose  daily 
occupations  compelled  them  to  wear 
a  tunic  only,  without  the  toga.  The 
illustrations  a.  Tunica,  1.  exhibit 
a  figure  in  the  tunic  only  contrasted 
with  another  in  the  tunic  and  toga;  ^ 
and  thus  distinctly  illustrate  the  diffe- 
rent images  called  to  the  mind  by  the 
several  terms  tunicatus  and  togatus. 

TUNICOPALL  IUM.  A  garment 
possessing  the  double  properties  of 
the  tunica  and  pallium,  not  a  written 
term  used  in  the  language,  but  a  word 
invented  by  the  grammarians  as  a  i 
definition  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  garment  lenued  Palla.  Non. 
«.  Palla,  p.  537.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
jEn.  I  648.  [ 

TUNIC'ULA  (xiT«viV»ror,  x'^'^-  I 
viov).  Diminutive  of  Tunica  ;  the 
diminutive  sometimes  indicating  in-  I 
feriority  of  quality  (Plant.  liuJ.  ii.  6.  ' 
53.  Varro  ap.  Non.  s.  Tractus,  p.  I 
228.);  sometimes  smallness  of  size  | 


(Turpil.  ap.  Non.  *.  Strophutm,  p. 
538.),  like  those  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figures,  one  from  a  marble 
bas-relief,  the  other  from  a  Porapeian  | 
painting.    The  Romans  applied  their  i 
word  tunicula  both  to  the  male  and  ' 
female  vest;  but  the  Greeks  made  a  ' 
distinction,  using  xtTwyicKos  in  regard  ' 
to  men  (Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  :i70. 
Schmffer),  and  x^^*"*'^ov  with  refer- 
ence to  women.    Lucian.  Lexiph.  25. 
Eusfath.  //.  xviii.  416. 

TliRBO  {>6fx%Qs,  (rrp6n€os). 

A  boy's  nhipping-top  (Virg.  yfin.  vii. 


378.  Tibull.  i.  5.  3.),  similar  to  tboM 
now  in  use. 

2.  The  whorl  or  whirl  of  a  spindlr 
(Catull.  64.  315.  Auct.  CcmaoL  ai 
Liv.  164.),  technically  termed  Ves- 
TiciLLUM  ;  which  see. 

TURIBULUM  or  THURIRl 
LUM  (dvfuanjpioi').      A   center,  ctr 
vessel  in  which  incense  was  bom: 
(Liv.   xxix.   14.),   as  contradistia- 
guished  from  acerra,  the  box  in  whicb 
it  was  carried  to  the  temple,  and 
thence  taken  out  to  be  put  into  the 
censer,  or  sprinkled  upon  the  barvin; 
altar.    It  was  of\en  carried  in  the 
hand  by  a  chain,  and  swung  to  aad 
fro  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the 
odoriferous  vapour  along  the  streeti 
(Curt  viii.  9.)  or  through  the  tempks 
(Virg.  ^n.  xi.  481.),  in  the  suae 
manner  as  still  practised  in  the  RosBsa 
Catholic  churches.    The  illustratiaa 
represents  an  original  of  bronze  foand 
at  Pompeii.    One  of  the  three  chains 
by  which  it  was  suspended  from  tht 


f _ '  i 

hand  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  lid. 
which  would  be  raised  a  little,  and 
the  vapour  thus  permitted  to  escape, 
every  time  the  vessel  was  swuns; 
backwards  or  forwards. 

TURIC'RK.MUS  or  THURIC- 
REMUS.  On  which  incense  is  burnt; 
as  ara  turicrema  (Lucret.  iL  353. 
Virg.  jEn.  iv.  453.),  an  altar  for 
burning  incense  (wood-cut  s.  Ara, 
6.);  focus  turicremus  (Ov.  Her.  iL 
18. ),  a  brazier  for  the  same.  Wood- 
cut s.  Focus,  3. 

TURMA  (?A)j).    A  troop  or  corn- 
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pany  of  cavalry,  originallj  consiiting 

of  thirty  men  and  three  officert  {de^ 
curioms).    Varro,  L.  L.  v.  91. 

TURKIC UL A  {icvpyihiov).  Dinii- 
nativeoTTirKBia.   YitruT.  z.  13.  ft. 

2.  A  dice-box,  formed  in  the  sfi;ipe 
of  a  tower  (Mart.  xiv.  IG. );  wliviue 
it  i*  also  termed  pyrgm  (Sidou.  Kp. 
viii.  1S.X  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  a  tower.  The  precise  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  common  dice-box, 
/ritillus,  and  the  turru  ula^  is  not  suffi- 
ciently aseertuned,  some  thinking 
that  the  former  term  designated  only 
a  box  of  circular  form,  like  the  ex- 
ample introduced  at  p.  30'i.  ;  and  the 
latter  one  ft  box  with  sqoare  aides,  of 
M  hicli  an  example  occurs  in  an  old 
almanack  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  time  of  Gonttaatine 
(Lambeoc.  Bibliothcc.  Cm.  torn.  4. 
Col.  ir,r).').),  where  it  is  represented 
standing  upon  a  table  with  a  couple 
of  dice  by  its  nde.  But  as  the  an- 
cient towers  were  made  both  circular 
iiid  angular,  the  name  would  be 
.'qually  applicable  to  either  form. 
Other  aeboura  have  dienoe  cooelnded 
Jiat  the  Uirriada,  Ihoii^  probably 
nmilar  in  form,  was  an  entirely  dis- 
iuct  instrument  from  the JritiUua^  and 
employed  together  with  it  as  an  addi- 
ional  means  of  preventing  unfairness 
it  play.  Accordinj?  tn  tliem  it  was 
ixed  to  the  board  {^tabula and  the 
lice,  instead  of  being  east  directly 
'rom  the  fritinua  on  to  the  board,  were 
hrowii  from  it  into  the  turricula, 
hrough  which  they  fell  on  to  the 
loard,  after  acquiring  additional  rota- 
ion  in  their  descent  down  its  gradu- 
ted  sides.  Hut  this  opinion  is  to  be 
egarded.  as  one  collected  from  infer- 
ntial  reasoning,  rather  than  proved 
V  positive  evidence. 

TIIRR  KIFR.  Bearing  towers, 
ee  TuuKiTus. 

TURRIS  «^oO-    In  & 

eneral  si>n«;e,  any  very  lofty  building 
r  pile  of  buildings;  wli*  iice  the  term 
:  applied  indiscrimiiiutLly  to  objects 
f  civil  or  military  architecture,  a 
alatial  residenoe,  or  a  fortified  place. 


Lit.  zxxiiL  4S.  Sail.  Jug.  108.  Soet 

NerOf  38.  Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  416. 

2.  A  totrer  of  fortification,  disposed 
at  intervals  in  the  walls  of  a  city, 
Stationary  camp,  or  any  other  fortified 
enclosure.  (Cic.  IVs.  Liv.  &c.) 
They  were  built  both  round  and 
square,  were  run  up  to  several  stories 
high,  with  turrets dmniff) on  the  top, 
loop-lioles  (fenestrtr  )  on  the  face,  and 
frequently  a  sally-port  (Jut nix)  be- 
low, and  in  general  were  situated 
at  short  distances  from  one  another* 


so  that  an  attacking  party  would  be 
i  exposed  to  a  discharge  of  missiles  on 
both  flanks  at  the  aame  moment 
The  iOust  rat  ion  eshibils  three  towers, 
two  round  and  one  square,  now  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  Porta  Asmaria^ 
in  the  walls  of  Rome. 

3.  Turria  mobiiia.  Of  amhuhUeria, 
1  A  moveable  tower  used  in  sieges, 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  iron, 
raw  hides,  or  stuffed  mattresses,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blows  directed 
against  it,  and  placed  u{)on  wheels, 
j  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  driven 
I  close  up  to  the  aiemy*s  walls.  It 
was  divided  into  several  stories  ot 
platforms  (^tabula f<i).  the  lower  one 
containing  the  battering-ram  (a/iej«), 
the  upper  ones,  TarioQS  kinds  of  draw-> 
bridges  and  other  contrivances  fat 
I  raising  and  lowering  the  besiegers  on 
1  to  the  walls  {pons,  mmbuca^  tolleno)^ 
and  the  highest  of  all  being  filled 
with   light  troops  who  cleared  the 
oi)posite  ramparts  of  their  defenders 
before  the  bridges  were  let  down  for 
the  assault.   Liv.  xxi.  11.  VitniT.  x. 
13.  Veg.  MiL  It.  17. 
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TUTELA. 


4.  A  towor  erected  upon  flie  deek 
of  a  skip  of  war,  into  which  the  troope 


ascended  to  annoy  the  crew  of  an 
enemy'a  Tenel  with  dirir  missiles, 
or  to  scale  a  fortress  from  the  sea- 
board. (Liv.  xxiv.  34.  Ammian.  xxi. 
12.  9—10.)  The  illustration  is  taken 
from  a  marble  bas-relief. 

5.  A  tower  fastened  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  in  which  armed  men 


TU8  or   THUS  (Kittumrhy 
FmkuieaiMt  an  odoriferous  gam 
from  a  tvee  of  Arabian  growth,  much 
employed  by  the  ancients   at  the 
sacrilice,  in  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  other  ceremonials.    It  was 
carried  to  the  altar  hj  a  miniatcr 
(camillus),  in  a  small  square  caae 
{acerra),  from  which  a  few  graina 
were  taken  out,  and  sprinkled  over 
the  burning  altar  (ara  tunciema) ; 
or  it  was  made  up  into  pastiles,  whidi 
were  carried  in  a  deep  dish  {catinusy^ 
and  thence  dropped  upon  a  lighted 
brazier  (focus  turicremug),  both  which 
customs  are  exemplified  by  the  an> 
nexed  illnstration,  from  an  ancient 
fresco  painting;  or,  finally,  it 


were  stationed  on  the  battle-field. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  The  illustration 
is  copied  from  an  engraved  gem. 

6.  A  particular  kind  of  battle- 
anaj*  in  which  the  armj  was  dis- 
posed in  the  figure  of  an  oblong- 
square  column.  Cato  ap.  Fest  s. 
Serra  prajliari.    Aul.  (Jell,  x,  9. 

TURRl'TUS.  Furnished  with  a 
tower  or  towers;  of  city  walls  (Ot. 
Am.  iii.  8.  47.)«  TuRRis,  2.  ;  of  ships 
(Virg.  JSn.  viii.  COT),  Tcjrris,  4.; 
of  elephants  (Piin.  H,  N.  viii.  7.  7.)* 

TURRIS,  5. 

TURUN'DA.  A  pdlet,  made  <tf 
hran,  meal,  paste,  &c  for  fottening 

poultry.     Cato,  R,R,  89.  Varro, 

B.  R.  iii.  9.  20. 

2.  A  sort  of  cake,  made  of  similar 
materials  to  the'  last,  as  au  ofi'eriug 
to  the  gods.    Yam  op*  Non. 

p.  552. 

3.  A  strip  or  roll  of  lint  inserted 
into  a  wound.    Cato,  R,  R,  clvii.  14.  1 


kindled  in  a  censer  (jtwnbidum\  which 
was  carried  in  the  hand,  and  swmg 

backwards  and  forwards  to  give  cat 

and  diffuse  its  vnponr,  in  the  manner 
now  practised  at  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Komau  Catholic  Church.  Uor. 
Od.  ill  8.  S.  Pers.  180.  Or.  Met 
Tii.  589.  Id.  rout.  W.  1.  32. 

TUTE'LA.  The  tutelary  pontus 
of  a  ship,  under  whose  protection  the 
crew  and  vessel  were  supposed  to 
nil  (Or.  TriMi.  i  10.  1.  Pet  Sai, 
105.  4.),  as  the  ressels  of  CathoUe 
countries  are  now  pat  under  the 
piiardianship  of  some  patron  saint. 
The  tutt'ldy  or  image  of  the  protecting 
genius,  was  placed  in  the  after-part 
of  the  ship  (SiL  Ital.  m.  410.) ; 
whereas  the  umgme  was  the  figvre- 
head  upon  the  prow.  It  sometimes 
coosisted  of  a  small  statue  on  the 
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deck  (Pet  Sat.  1(»8.  13.)  ;  sometimes 
of  a  portrait,  either  carved  or  painted 
upon  the  quarter  (Seu.  £p.  76.);  as 
in  the  anDezed  example,  flrom  a 


■vS,  »\\  ■  1  \ 


marble  bas-relief,  in  which  it  appears 
on  a  small  square  projection  under 
tbe  tower.  The  sabstructlons  of  the 
ialand  in  the  Tiher,  designed  to  re- 
present the  ship  that  brought  the  ser- 
pent from  Epidanrus  to  Rome,  afford 
anotlu  r  instance  of  the  same  practice 
in  the  masonry  forming  the  quarters 
of  the  Testel,  on  which  a  bnst  of  JEeca- 
laphu  fa  carved  ibr  a  HUda,  and  may 
be  seen,  when  the  waters  are  low, 
under  the  parden-wall  of  the  convent 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  or  in  an  en- 
graving of  Oamncci  {Antiehitd.  di 
Roma.  p.  174.  Venei.  1588.)* 

TUTCLA'TUS.  In  a  general 
sense,  wearing  the  hair  dressed  in  a 
conical  form  (Tutuluh,  1)  ;  or  the 
priest's  cap  of  the  same  name  (Tu- 
TULuSf  9.)^  whenee,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  priest  who  wore  it.  Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  44.  Ennius  ap.  Varro,  /.  c. 

TUT'ULUS.  A  particular  style 
of  head-dress,  originally  confined  to 
the  FAnRunrOy  or 
wife  of  the  Fhunen 
Dialis  (  Festns,  s.v.), 
but  subsequently  ^\ 
adopted  by  other 
females.  (Inscript 
op.  Grot  679.  5.) 
It  was  Ibrmed  hy 
piling  up  the  hair 
with  the  aid  of  a  • 
purple  riban,  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  top  of  the  head,  so  as 
to  haTe  the  appeanmoe  of  a  goal 


(meta,  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  44.  Festns, 
s.  v.),  as  in  the  illustration,  from 
a  painting  of  Uerculaneum.  This 
ikshion  is  also  alluded  to  in  tiie 
expressions,  sugge»tum  eomm  (Stat 
Siilr.  i.  L».  114.);  and  tot  compaffi'bus 
altum  yEciiJicat  caput  (Juv.  vi.  502.). 

2.  A  high  cap,  made  of  wool,  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  goal  (melo, 
Senr.  ad  Viig; 
^n,  il  683.), 
but  without 
the  olive 
point  {apex) 
at  the  top, 
which  was 
worn  by  some 
orders  of 
the  priest- 
hood (Serrios,  Lc);  like  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  hrooie  medal, 
representing  the  Genius  of  Angnstos 
performing  sacrifice. 

TYMPANIS'TA  (Tufxiravicrrhf). 
A  man  who  plays  the  tympanum^  or 
tamhoarine  (ApoL  Deo  Soerat  p. 
685.),  as  exliibited  by  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  mosaic  by  Dioecoridea 


of  Sam  OS,  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
presenting  a  concert  by  four  mu- 
sicians ;  a  boy  with  the  monauloM,  a 
yoong  female  with  the  tibia  pares, 
an  older  one  with  the  cyMidSs,  and 
the  present  figure. 

TYMPANIS'TRIA  (rvfivayfrr- 
rpta),  A  female  who  plays  the  ti/m- 
p<tnum,  or  tambourine  (i)idon.  £p.  i. 
2.    Inscript.    ap.    Donat   CL  8. 
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No.  1.).  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 


figure,  from  a  painting  of  Pompeii. 

T  Y  M  P  A  N'  III  xM  (rufurdyiov). 
Diminutive  of  Tympanum  ;  a  pearl 
•with  one  surface  flat  and  the  other 
round  (Plin.  H.N.  ix.  44.),  like  a 
kettle-drum,  from  which  resemblance 
it  is  believed  that  the  name  arose. 

TYMPANOT'RIBA  (rvfiwayoTpl- 
/3tjj).  (Plant  True.  ii.  7.  60.)  Same 
as  Tympanista  ;  both  words  con- 
veying a  notion  of  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule, and  indicating  an  effeminate 
man,  like  the  priests  of  Cybele,  who 
employed  the  tympanum  at  their  fes- 
tivals, though  an  instrument  other- 
wise more  appropriate  for  females. 

TYMTANUM    (nVirco/oi/,  iciJ.c. 
Aw/xa  $vp<t6tov).    A  tamltourine ;  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  hoop,  covered 
on  one  side  with  hide,  like  a  sieve 
(Isidor.  Orig.  iii.  21.  10. 
Eur.  Bacch.  124.),  and  /^^^Jl 
set  round  with  small  bells    AsT  aa 
or  jingles,  like  the  an-  /y       1  j 
nexed  example,  from  an  IS!  Jfjl 
engraved  gem.     It  was  Im 
sounded  by  beating  with  ^m^Hr 
the  hand  (Ov.  Fast  iv. 
324.  Lucret  ii.  618.  Catull.  64.  261. 
"wood-cut  *.  Tympanistria),  or  run- 
ning the  forefinger  round  the  edge 
(Suet.  Aug.  61.,  wood-cut  s.  Tympa- 
nista), and  sometimes  also  with  a 
stick,  as  is  stated  by  Isidorus  (/.  c), 
and  may  be  inferred  from  the  joke  of 
Phsedrus  (iii.   20.)   respecting  the 


poor  ass  who  suffered  as  much  cud- 
gelling after  death  as  during  life,  be- 
cause his  skin  was  used  to  cover  a 
ttfmpiuium.  This  instrument  is  dis- 
!  tinguished  from  the  larger  and  more 
ponderous  kettle-drum  by  the  epithet 
(Catull.  63.  6.)  or  inane  (Ov 
Met.  iii.  533.);  and  it  is  clear,  from 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  works  of 
art  representing  the  ceremonials  of 
Bacchus  and  Cybele,  that  it,  and  doC 
the  drum,  is  intended  when  the  term 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  those  deities. 

2.  The  same  word  is  supposed  to 
have  likewise  designated  an  instru- 
ment like  our  kettle-drum^  with  one 
flat  surface  of  skin  strained  over  a 
metal  basing,  because  a  pearl,  with 
one  surface  flat  and  the  other  round, 
was  designated  by  a  diminutive  form 
of  the  same  word,  tympanium ;  and 
Apollodorus  {Bill.  i.  9.  7.)  describes 
a  contrivance  employed  by  Salmoneua 
to  produce  a  loud  noise,  like  thunder, 
which  closely  resembles  the  kettle- 
drum, being  formed  by  a  copper 
kettle  {lebes)^  with  a  skin  strained 

I  over  its  rims.  If  such  a  notion  be 
I  correct,  it  is  probably  this  instrument 

which  Justin  intends  to  particularize 

(xli.  2.),  as  employed  by  the  Par- 
j  thians  to  give  the  signal  of  battle ;  for 
!  they  also  employed  the  long  drum 

{symphonia)  upon  similar  occasions. 

Plant.  CroM.  23. 

3.  A  wheel  made  of  solid  wood 


without  spokes  (radii)^  such  as  was 
used  for  wagons  (plaustra\  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  Roman  bas-relief.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  444. 

4.  TymjHinum  dentatum.  A  wheel 
of  the  same  description,  with  teeth 
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Of  cogt  roud  its 

X.  5. 


edges.  Yitrmr. 


5.  A  tread-wheel  for  raising  heavy 
weights,  worked  by  human  labour. 
(Liwrct.      907.)  The  iUostradon 

is  from  a  marble  preserved  at  Capua, 
with  an  inscription  commemorating 
the  building  or  repairing  the  theatre 
of  tbeandenteitjr.  It  repraents  Ike 

method  adopted  by  the  Roman  archi- 
tects for  raising  a  column.  The  head 
of  the  shaft  is  encased  in  ropes. 


which  pass  through  a  block  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  A  triangle  or 
abetrs  (vara,  Vitruv.  x.  13.  2.),  like 
tliooe  employed  for  masting,  and  raise 
the  pillar  by  working  round  the  wheel 
as  its  revolution  ia  fbtoed  on  by  the 
woipht  of  the  men  upon  it.  The 
capita]  is  placed  on  the  ground  ready 
10  be  pat  oo  ita  place  when  the 
oolnmn  has  been  erected.  The  ex- 
ecution is  rough  and  imperfect  in 
details,  and  the  wheel  is  a  radiated 
!>ne  (rota),  inftead  of  a  solid  fympa- 
lum,  which  may  have  been  intention- 
lily  designed  by  the  artist,  in  order 
o  exhibit  the  men  at  work  }  but  the 
•elio  ia  'valnable,  as  it  explains  an 
ipenatioik  ia  ancient  mechanics  which 
K1S  been  regarded  as  extremely  diffi- 
ult  to  understand  i — how  the  enor- 
nooa  oolmnns  ei  one  solid  bloek  of 
narble  could  be  raised,  when  they 
rere  placed  at  close  intervals,  often 
iOt  more  than  2i  diameters  apart,  as 
a  tli«  poftioo  cf  the  Pantheon,  for 
istance,  where  the  contiguity  to 
ach  other  does  not  seem  to  afford 
pace  for  the  requisite  machuiery. 

6.  A  floUd  tread-wlied  for  nising 
'ater  from  ponda  or  stagnant  pools* 


wheia  tfian  is  no  enrrent  to 
tha  lAeaL  Several  of  these  contriY- 
ances  are  described  by  Vitrnvius  x. 
4.  The  simplest  resembled  the  plan 
of  the  common  water-wheel,  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  Rota,  4., 
except  that  the  wheel  itself  was  solid, 
and  the  motive  power  given  by  the 
tread  of  men,  instead  St  the  aetioii 
of  a  current.  Another  contriTanoa 
of  a  more  complicated  character  con- 
sisted of  a  wheel  furnished  with  a 
certain  irambar  of  apertnrea  (qMr- 
turcp),  instead  of  buckets  or  scOOpS 
(modioii,  haustra),  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  drum,  through  which 
the  water  entersd,  as  the  wheel  waa 
worked  round  by  the  labourers  upon 
it,  and  fell  upon  boards  (tabula!), 
radiating  in  the  interior  of  the  wheel 
from  its  circumference  to  the  centre 
of  the  axle.  This  was  formed  out  of 
a  hollow  cylinder,  and  had  likewise 
a  number  of  cavities  (colundtaria)  in 
ita  dreomforence,  throogh  which  the 
water  penetrated  the  cylinder,  and 
was  thence  discharged  from  its  ex- 
tremity into  the  receiving  trough 
(labrum  ligneum)  and  the  channel  (ca- 
nalis)  which  conducted  it  tliroiiirh 
the  land.  LasUy,  when  the  water 
to  be  raised  was  sitQated  at  a  great 
depth  from  the  sur&ee  where  the 
ti/mpanum  was  placed,  a  double  chain, 
furnished  with  buckets,  like  our  chain 
pumps,  was  attaehed  to  the  taSit,  ao 
that  one  aet  were  let  down  and  th« 
other  drawn  up  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  machine,  each  bucket,  as  it  turned 
over  ^tte  centre,  emptying  itsdf  into  a 
receiver  constructed  for  the  purpose^ 

7.  A  flat  and  naked  triangular 
face,  marked  a  in  the  annexed  ex* 


ample,  included  within  the  converg- 
ing and  horl2uutal  cornices  which 
terminate  the  gable  end  of  a  boikUng 
(VitniT.  BL  5. 12.  and  IS.);  aotennad 
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from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin 
strained  over  a  tambourine  or  a 
dram-head. 

8.  The  panel  of  a  door  (Vitruv. 
iv.  6.  4.  and  5. ) ;  80  termed  from  a 
similar  resemblance  to  the  last  men- 
tioned.  See  Janua. 

9.  A  large  flat  aalyer,  or  plate  with 
raised  margins,  like  a  tMnlMNirme. 
PJin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  52. 

TYROPAT'INA.  A  large  flat 
cake  made  of  cheese  and  honey 
(Apic.  vii.  &  spurious  word, 

ftom  the  Greek,  rvp6s^  eheeee,  and 

the  Latin  patina. 

TYKOTARrCIIUS.  A  dish 
composed  of  salted  fish  (Greek  rdpi- 
Xoj),  cheese  (Greek  rvpos),  and  hard 
eggs,  teaaoDcd  with  pepper  and 
spice,  and  stewed  in  wine  and  oil. 
Apic.  iv.  2.  Cic.  Att,  W«  8.  U. 
Fati.  iz.  16. 


U. 

U'DO  (oMv).  A  kind  of  sock 
made  of  goat-skin  with  the  fur  on 
(Mart  law.  14a),  hot  respecting 
which  noftluQg  moie  eharaeleriatio  is 

known. 

UMBELLA  and  TIMBRA'CU- 
LUM  ((TKidhfiov).  A  parasol  (Mart, 
sir.  S8.) ;  and  an  wnbnUa  (Jvw.  iz. 
50.),  made,  like  our  own,  to  open  and 
shut  (Aristoph.  Eq.  1348.)  by  being 
strained  upon  a  number  of  conTcrg* 


ing  ribs  (virga,  Ov.  A.  Am,  ii.  209.), 
and  usually  carried  by  a  female  slave 
over  her  mistress  (Mart.  xL  73.),  in 
the  aunner 'abofwii  hj  dw  illiiMMh 
tioo,  ftcoi  a  fictile 


UMBILI'CUS  {6iMpa\6s).  Lite- 
rally,  the  navel ;  whence  applied  to 
other  objects  which  have  some  ex- 
ternal resemhiaace  to  the  appeanaee 
of  the  navel,  or  to  its  position  aa  4te 
central  part  of  the  body ;  —  as 

1.  The  extreme  end  of  the  cylin- 
der upon  which  an  ancient  book 
rolled,  and  which,  wiA  the  sheet 
folded  round  it,  presents  conaiderahle 
resemblance  to  the  hnman  nanrel,  as 
exhibited  by 
the  extremity 
on  the  left 
side  of  the  an* 
nexed  exam- 
ple, represent- 
ing  a  book 
hidf  unrolled, 
from  a  paintiag  al  Hereolanaaat 
Many  writers  consider  that  the  mm- 
bilici  and  comua  were  the  same 
thing,  only  designated  by  different 
terms ;   but  there  is  good  reason 
fof  hefieringthat they  were  not  pre- 
cisely so.   When  a  sheet  waa  oooi- 
pletely  filled  with  writing,  a  stick 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sheet, 
round  which  the  entire  lengih  was 
rolled.    In  the  MSS.  found  at  Her- 
calanemn,  these  stieka  do  not  project 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  sheet  on 
either  side,  but  have  their  extremitiei 
in  the  same  plane  with  it,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  illustration.    In  ordi- 
nary lihfariei^  or  for  Tolnmes  in* 
tended  to  be  placed  in  a  ee^Mo,  where 
any  addition  to  the  length  would 
have   been   inconvenient,   it  seeou 
probable  that  the  roll  was  complete 
in  this  state,  with  the  exception  of 
merely  haviag  the  end  ot  the  itiefc 
painted  (Mart  ill  i.  t.  6.),  whieb 
suggested  the  resemblance  to  a  navel, 
and  accurately  received  the  name  of 
umbilicus.     But  persons  who  were 
partienlar  ahovt  ue  ornamental  ap- 
pearance of  their  hooks,  aided  iMisesa 
Ibulld)  to  the  ends  of  the  stick,  which 
projected  beyond  the  roll  on  each 
side,  like  the  bursting  horns  of  a 
heifer,  when  the  umbilici  so  adorned 
woold  laoeiTe  the  aaaw  of 
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Thus  the  two  terms  may  be  con- 
sidered to  a  certain  extent,  or  in 
some  KDMii  ts  eonvertible  ones;  es- 
pecially where  they 'are  used  figura- 
tively to  designate  the,  end  of  a  book 
(Uor.  Epod.  xiv.  6.  Mart.  iv.  9L 
li.  107.x  where  the  eylindeTf  whose 
extremities  they  formed,  was  affixed. 

2.  The  pin  or  index  in  the  centre 
of  a  sun-dial  (Plin.  H.  i\.  vi.  39.)  ; 
Otherwise  teraaed  Onomoiv,  which 
lee. 

UMBO  (ifi€uv).  In  a  general 
•ensSb  applied  to  anything  rising  or 
prcjeeting  tnm  another  sonace,  more 
?specially  when  such  projection  pos- 
H\s.sesaroundorconical  fif^ure;  whence 
ibe  following  distinctive  meanings  : 

1.  (6tt4>dK6s).  A  hnob  or  boss 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  a  shield 
:Virg.^w.  ii.544.). 
which  served  to 
torn  offndsnles  dis- 
ehaijged  from  a  di8> 
ranee,  or  as  a  sort  of 
>ffensiTe  weapon  at 
slose  quarters  (Li v. 
V.  19.)  ;  ^ut  the 
erm  is  also  frequent- 
y  used  by  a  figore  of  speech  for  the 
entire  shield  itself.  The  example  u 
Vom  the  Vatican  VirgiL 

2.  A  prominent  bunch  of  folds  in 
frcnt  of  the  chest,  produced  hj  draw- 
ing op  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the 
'(>fja  from  the  feet,  and  fixing  it  in 
:)lace  by  turning  it  over  the  belt 
ibrmed  aeross  the  breast  by  the  npper 
HnuB,  where  it  forms 
1  thick  round  mass 
)f  folds,  standing 
>at  from  the  rest  of 
he  drapery  like  the 
wss  from  a  shield, 
18  exhibited  by  the 
part  marked  6.  in 
he  annexed  illns- 
ration  from  a  statue 
>f  the  Villa  Pamfili 
It  Rome.  TertnlL 
Fatt,5.  Per8.v.33  , 
int  in  the  last 
)assage  the  term  h> 


applied  in  a  fignratiTC  sense  to  the 
toga  itself. 
8.  The  kerb  sUms,  which  fonns  a 

raised  margin  to  the  trottoir  or  foot- 
pavement,  on  each  side  of  a  road  or 
street,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  illus- 


tration  representing  part  of  the  road 
way  near  the  entraoM  to  Peonpeii 

from  Herculaneum. 
UMBRA'CULUM.    Same  as 

U  MB  ELLA. 

UMBR^.   The  diadet  or  spirits 

of  departed  beings  in  the  nether 
world.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  spirit  of  the  human  body  de- 
scended into  snbterranean  regums  after 
life  was  extinct,  and  there  retained 
the  same  figure  and  appearance  it 
had  possened  during  life,  so  as  to 
be  recognizable  to  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  followed  it,  but  without 
any  real  corporeal  substance  ;  or,  in 
other  woids»  that  it  was  TisaUe  hut 
impalpable.  Those  who  had  passed 
a  life  of  virtue  were 
removed  to  Elysiomt 
where  the^  conthraed 
in  the  enjoyment  of 
perpetual  youth,  par- 
taking the  intercourse 
of  Boch  friends  and 
relatives  as  had  ob- 
tained the  same  lot; 
those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  lived  in  vice 
were  removed  to  Tar- 
tarus, where  they  wore 
out  an  existence  of  perpetual  punish- 
ment (Serr.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  it.  654. 
Tibull.  iii.  2.  9.  Lucret.  i.  120.  Hor. 
0(i  iv.  7.  14.)  Hence  the  poets  and 
artists  always  invest  the  shades  with 
a  coipoiwl  fonnt  and  with  the 
4X9 
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appearances  which  thcb<Kly  presented 
daring  life,  as  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion, which  reprettents  the  shade  of 
Mpbolnii,  in  the  Valiean  Virgi],  nn* 
tilated  a-s  he  was  bj  the  Gneeka  at 
the  takinjir  of  Troy. 

UN'CIA  («yyitta).  An  outtce ;  the 
tweUlh  fwrt  of  any  wliole  i  hence  a 
copper  coin  of 
the  Romaoi^ 
equal  in  value 
to  wie-twelflh 
of  an  -/.«.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  171.)  Its 
valoe  was  denoted  by  a  single  hall,  as 
IB  the  anneKed  sample,  fram  an  ori- 
pnal,  ndoeed  to  one>thiri  of  the  teal 
nse. 

UNCTOB.  (Qoint  xi.  3.  26. 
Mart  -fn.  39.)  Same  aa  ALtrasa  { 

nhioh  see. 

UNCTO'RIUM.  A  chamber  where 
the  unguents  were  kept,  in  a  set  of 
hatha,  and  in  whieh  the  hathera  were 
anointed.  (PHn.  Ep.  ii.  17.  U.,  but 
the  reading  ia  doabtftiL)   See  Elj:- 

0THE8IUM. 

UNCUS  (lfV«M>  UtenDy.ahend 

or  curve  ;  whence  applied  to  objects 
formed  in  that  figure;  especially  a 
hook  with  which  the  executioner 
dragged  up  the  eorpae  of  a  nudelSMitor 
from  the  suhterranean  dungeon  {cnr- 
nifirin  t)  in  which  he  was  put  to 
dcatii,  un  to  the  Gcmonian  stairs,  or 
into  the  Tiber.  Cic  R.  P«rd  5. 
Jut.  X.  66.  Ov.  Iljis.  16G. 

2.  The  Jluie  of  an  anchor.  Val. 
Flacc  iL  428.    ANcoaA.  Dens,  1. 

a.  A  raigieal  iustrument  employed 
by  arroucheurs.    Cels.  vii.  29. 

L^GUENTA'RIUS  (nvpoittiA'nf). 
A  maker  and  vendor  of  scents  and 
nngnenta.  Cic.  Off,  L  4S.  Hor.  SaL 

IL  3.  228. 

2.  Unguentarta  tabema.  A  per- 
fumer's shop.  Varro,  L.  L.  viiL  55. 
8aet  Awg.  4. 

3.  Unrpientaritrm  sc.  vas.  A  vrmt- 
boUie  or  vase  for  holding  hne  uu- 
goents  and  perflunea  (Plin.  ff.N. 
xxxvL  They  were  made  of 
alabaster,  and  pit  tre  darr.  nr  jrln'^^j,  of 
which  latter  material  several  sped- 


mens  in  diflFerent  form?  an'i  fi^e*. 
exhihited  by  the  illustratiaos,  ail  trac 


originala  prcaerred  in  die  Mi 

Naples. 

UR'CEOt.U&  (Juv.  kii.  203., 
DimiDQtiTe  of 

URCEUS.  A  %essel  with  handkf 
(Mart.  xiv.  lo6.),  generally  ma-?-*  r 
earthenware  (llor.  A.  J^.  2i.  Mmrv 
I  c),  and  chiefly  used  na  n  ewer  tm 
filling  other  vessels  with  w  att>r.  (Var- 
ro ap.  Non.  Trili-ki  m.  p.  547. 
PauL  Dig.  33.  7.  Ib^  It  is  probably 
allied  to  9pix»  and  Ordias  but  tkere 
are  no  sufficient  data  hy  which  to  de- 
termine its  precise  form. 

URINA'TOR  ijcoWuSTrrhs,  V« 
rlfp).  A  duMT,  truned  to  awina  nadir 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  rccovenTij 
articles  lost  hy  shipwreck  ;  sometime 
taken  on  board  ships  to  assist  iu  rju«- 
ing  the  anehor,  or  to  damage  the  hoD 
of  an  enc,  iv's  v^sel  in  action.  Llf 
xliv.  10.  Callistrat  Dig.'  14.  2.  4, 
Compare  Manil.  v.  431 — 435.  L<icifi. 
iiL  697—706. 

T^R'NA  (Kixxis).  An  tfrw,-  j 
narrow. necked,  full-bodied  pitcher, ta 
which  water  was 
fetched  from  the 
f  nntain  or  river 
(Jut.  i.  \G4. 
Senec  //.  F. 
757. \  whence 
usually  ascribed 
by  poets  and 
artists  as  an  ap- 
propriate em- 
blem to  the  river 
goda.   (Viiig.  jEn,  vii.  793.  SiL  Itai 
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i.  407.)  It  was  made  of  earthenware 
or  metal,  and  carried  on  the  top  of 
the  head  (Ov,  I'u.st.  iii,  14.),  or  on 
the  ahoolder  (Prop.  iv.  11.  S8.)«  in 
the  manner  still  common!  v  practised 
by  the  women  of  Italy  and  Kpypt  ; 
for  wliich  purpose  it  was  furnished 
with  three  handles,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  en^raviDg  from  an  ihA* 
ginal  of  earthenware, — two  at  the 
sides,  to  assist  in  raising  it,  and  one  at 
the  neck,  by  which  it  was  held  on  the 
shoulder,  or  kept  Steady  when  tilted 
for  pouring  ouL 

2.  A  yenel  of  nmilar  form  and 
character,  employed  as  a 
in  which  the  ashes  and 
dust  collected  from  the 
funeral  pile  were  en- 
cloaed,  when  deposited 
in  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
(Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  65.  Id. 
Her.  xl  124.  Suet.  Cal. 
15.  Wood-cut  *.  Sepul- 
cuuM,  2.)  They  were  made  of  baked 
earth,  alabaster,  marhte,  or  ghMS  i  of 
which  last  material  the  annexed  ex- 
ample affords  a  specimen,  from  an 
original  disoovrred  at  Pompeii,  half 
filled  with  u  liquid  in  which  the  frag- 
ments of  hones  and  ashes  are  still 
perceivable. 

3.  A  vessel  of  similar  form  and 
character,  employed  for  drawing  lots 
at  the  Comilia,  &c.  ( Val.  Max.  vi.  3. 
4.  Cic  Verr.  ii.  2.  17.),  used  for  col- 
lecting the  ▼oCes  or  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  in  a  court  of 
law,  &c.  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  ii.  6.  Hor. 
Sfif.  ii.  1.  47.  Ov.  Met.  XV.  44.) 
1  be  lots  or  tablets  were  thrown  into 
the  ▼essel  filled  with  water,  and  then 
shaken  (wma  vermtur.  Hor.  Od.  ii. 
3.  26.  Compare  Virg.  yJ?/i.  vi.  432. 
Stat.  St/lr.  ii.  1.  219.),  and  as  the  neck 
of  the  urn  was  narrow, 
only  a  single  lot  could 
come  to  the  snrfiice,  or  be 
drawn  out  at  a  time.  The 
illustration,  wliich,  it  will 
be  observc<l.  exhibits  the  same  cha- 
racteristic features  in  regard  to  form 
as  the  other  examples,  is  copied  from 


the  device  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 

family. 

4.  A  liquid  measure  containing 
Ibnr  amgii  or  half  an  aa^pAora  i  also 
the  vessel  that  holds  the  qnantity, 

probably  possessing  the  same  charac- 
teristic forms  as  those  described  above. 
CatOyi?.  J{.  X.  and  xiii.  Juv.  xv.  25. 

URNA'RIUBl  A  Mpiare  slah  or 
table  in  a  Roman  kitchen  and  in  the 
baths,  on  which  the  water-cans  and 
pitchers  (umee)  were  disposed.  (Var- 
ro,  L.  X.  V.  126.  Id.  ap.  Nun.  «.  i;. 
p.  544.)  In  modem  Italy,  a  similar 
oonTcnience  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  iecchf/irio,  from  secchia^  a  water- 
pail,  which  is  usually  formed  of 
marble,  with  a  bole  through  which 
the  drippings  and  spilled  water  drain 
off,  and  dmibtless  corresponds  with 
the  Roman  amarnan,  and  onr  kitdkm 
sink. 

UR'NULA  (Kd\iriov).  Diminutive 
of  Uma.  Cic  Far.  i.  3.  Spart  6ey.  24. 

URPEX.  SeelRPEX. 

URVUMorURBUM.  The  curved 
part  of  a  plough,  the  plough-tail} 
more  commonly  termed  Rura.  Var- 
ro,  L.  L.  v.  135.  Pompon.  JJitf,  50. 
16.  239. 

USTOR  (p9icpoim69Tnf).  One  of 
the  undertaker's  men,  whose  hnsiness 

it  was  to  lay  out  a  corpse  upon  the 
pyre,  and  burn  it  (Mart.  iii.  93.); 
usually  spoken  of  in  terms  of  detrac- 


tioD,  with  such  epithets  as 
(Catull.  5'J.  4.),  or  sordidus  (Lucan. 
viii.  738.);  thus  indicating  that  the 
employment  was  looked  upon  as  mean 
and  derogatory.  The  illosCntMO  re- 
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present*  a  slave  arranging  the  legs  of 
a  corpse  upon  the  pyre,  before  setting 
light  to  lU  from  a  marble  bas-relief. 

USTRI'NA  and  -UM.  A  place 
where  the  dead  body  was  burnt,  apart  . 
from  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  j 
ashes  were  to  be  deposited,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Bustumy  which 
was  contained  within  the  sepulchral 
enclosure.  (Festus  «.  Bustum.  In- 
script  ap.  Mur.  1345.  12.  ap.  OrellL 
4384,  4385.)  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  ustrinum  was  a  public  burn- 
ing-ground, to  which  the  bodies  of 
persons  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
acquire  a  piece  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose contiguous  to  their  own  sepul- 
chres were  carried  by  their  surviving 
relatives,  and  burnt,  their  ashes  being 
afterwards  transported  to  the  family 
tomb.  In  such  cases  a  convenience 
of  this  nature  wtis  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  law  prohibited  the  light- 
ing of  a  pyre  within  a  certain  distance 
of  another  man's  monument.  Con-  ' 
siderable  remains  are  still  extant  of  a  | 
grand  burning  place  on  the  Appian  \ 
Way,  about  five  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a 
high  wall  of  masonry,  constructed 
in  the  Etruscan  style  of  peperino 
stone,  and  flagged  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  possesses  particular 
powers  for  resisting  the  action  of  fire. 
One  wall  is  20U  feet  in  length,  the 
other  350.  On  the  side  towards  the 
street,  there  were  spacious  porticos 
for  the  shelter  of  spectators,  or  per- 
sons attending  the  funeral  procession ; 
and  at  the  back,  several  apartments 
for  those  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  magazines  for  storing 
wood,  and  for  keeping  the  various  in- 
struments and  utensils  employed  at 
the  conflagration. 

U'TER  {a(TK6s).  A  large  bag  made 
of  goat-skin,  pig-skin,  or  ox-hide, 
sewed  up  at  one  side,  and  having  the 
sutures  carefully  stopped  with  a  coat- 
ing of  pitch,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  con- 
taining liquids,  or  to  be  inflated  with 
air.  Plin.  //.  A^.  xxviii.  73.  Ov. 
Am,  iii.  12.  29.  Cecs.  B.  C.  i.  48. 


2.  Uier  vinL  A  wine- skin  (Plant 
True.  V.  11.);  mostly  employed  for 
transporting  wine  in  body  from  placr 
to  place,  but  in  very  early  times  the 
wine  was  actually  brought  into  the 
dining-room  in  a  skin  (Varro  ap. 


Non.  s.  Cupa,  p.  544.),  and  the  cnp« 
filled  out  of  it,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  which  represents 
a  female  pouring  wine  out  of  a  skin 
into  a  cantharus  held  by  Silenns. 

3.  6/^erunc/tt9.  A  goat-skin,  greased 
on  the  outside  and  inflated  with  air, 
which  the  rural  population  of  Attica 
used  to  dance  or  jump  upon,  for  a 


rustic  sport,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  termed  Ascolia 
(*Ao-»c«Aia),  as  represented  by  the 
annexed  illustration  from  an  en* 
graved  gem.    Virg.  Georg.  ii.  384. 

UTRA'RII.  Water  carriers,  who 
supplied  an  army  on  its  march  with 
water,  which  they  carried  in  skins 
(Utres).    Liv.  xliv.  33. 

UTRICULA'RIUS  (dffKa&Xm). 
(Suet  Neroy  54.)  A  bag-piper.  Same 
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as  AsoAFLKs,  under  which  term  an 

illustration  is  given. 

UTHIC'ULUS  (daKiSiov).  Dimi- 
nutive of  Uteb.   Celsus,  iL  17. 


V. 

VACERR  A.   A  post  fat  ftstening 

horses  to  (Festus,  s.v.);  wlienco,  in 
the  plural,  a  strong  fence  made  of  up- 
rights and  cross-bars  to  cuniine  cattle  ; 
ao  ox  fence.   ColumelL  vi.  19.  2.  ix. 

1.  a.  IS.  t.  9. 

V  AG  FN  A  (li4>oHKri,  Ko\t6s).  The 
Hcahhard  of  a  sword  (Cic.  Virg.  Hor. 
Ov.)  ;  usually  made  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  box,  elm,  oak,  ash,  6i.c.,  and 
•ometimefl,  perhaps,  of  letther,  as  the 
Greek  same  mki^  (Latin  enktu) 

^;-,r.:;:::|_|g^ 

fioems  to  imply.  The  illustration  ex- 
hibits an  original  sword  found  at 
Pompeii,  iu  its  scabbard,  which  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  case,  corered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  metal,  stndded  with 
knobs  of  bronze. 

VALLA'TUS.  Protected  bj  a 
vallum.    Hirt  B.  Alex.  27. 

VALLUM  (xofNCiwfia).  A  paH- 
Muie,  made  b^  the  stocks  of  young 
trees  with  their  lateral  branches  short- 
ened and  sharpened  at  the  point,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  chevaux  de  fnzc  ; 
usually  planted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
moond  of  earth  (agger)  thrown  up  as 
a  rampart  round  their  camps  (I.iv. 
xxxiii.  5.  Polyb.  xvii.  1.1.);  whence 
the  term  is  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate eolleetiTely  the  moud  of  earth 
with  the  palisade  upon  it  In  the 
illustration  at  p.  16.,  from  Tn^an*s 
column,  the  vallum  is  formed  by  mere 
straight  poles  sharpened  at  the  top, 
which  most  be  regarded  as  a  caprice 
of  the  artist,  or  eke  the  andent  prae- 
tiee  had  been  departed  from  at  the 
periml  when  those  scolptores  were 

designed. 

YALLUS  U<>K)-    A  single  stake 


with  short-pointed  branches  left  on  its 
I  stock,  employed  as  a  prop  ;  but  more 
especially  for  forming  the  vallum^  or 
cheooMx  defrize,  upon  the  mound  of  a 
camp,  sereral  of  which,  ready  pre- 
pared, were  carried  by  every  Roman 
I  soldier  in  the  field.  Cic.  7W.  ii.  17. 
Liv.  Ivii.  Epit. 

2.  Same  as  Valx.um.  Cics.  Ji.  C. 
<  iiL  6S. 

3.  A  large  wooden  fork  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  V,  set  with  teeth, 
and  attached  to  tlie  Iront  of  a  truck 
{vehiculum}^  which  was  employed  as 
a  reaping-machine  by  the  people  ^ 
GauL  It  was  driven  into  the  stand- 
ing com  by  a  single  ox,  harnessed  to 
a  pair  of  shafts  (nmites)  at  the  back, 
80  that  it  nicked  otT  the  ears  between 
the  forlLs,  and  ^Uected  them  in  the 
tmek  as  it  advanced.  PUn.  H,N, 
xviii.  72.  Compare  Pallad.  vii.  2.  2. 

4.  The  tooth  of  a  comh.  Ov.  Am. 
i.  14,  15.  Pkctkn. 

5.  (^Kucfdpiov).     In   the  feminine 
gender,  diminntive  of  Vanmus;  b 
small  winnowing-basket  Varro,  JR, 
i.  23.  .5.  Jb.  52.  2. 

VALVtE  (dvpai  Sidirpiaroi).  A 
door  or  window-shutter  which  folda 
up  (Cic.  Div,  I  34.  Jnv.  iv.  63.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  5.);  that  is,  when  made 
in  several  leaves  and  joints,  so  that 
when  opened  they  fold  back  one 


behind  the  other,  like  a  screen,  or  the 
shutters  of  a  modern  window,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  painting  of  Pompeii,  in  which  the 
door  is  formed  of  Imnr  pieces,  two  for 
each  leaf  ( Varro  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
yEn.  i.  449.  tmlvtty  qua  rcfolvuntur^ 
et  se  reloHL   Isidor.  Orig.  xv.  7.  4.) 
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In  one  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  a 
door  of  the  same  description,  in  four 
parta,  was  plaosd  between  the  Atrium 
and  Peristylinm,  as  has  l)een  ascer- 
tained from  the  marks  left  by  it  on 
the  threshold.  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  Tav, 
▲.B.  Scavi,  p.  7< 

VALVA'TDS.  Having  doors  or 
window-shntteis,  eomprised  in  sereral 
pieces,  which  fold  up  behind  each 
other  in  the  manner  explained  and 
illustrated  by  the  last  example.  Vi- 
truv.  iv.  G.  5.  Id.  vi.  3.  10.  Varro, 
L,  L.  viii.  89. 

VANGA.  (Pallad.  i  43.  8.)  A 
spade  with  a  cross-bar  abovo  the 
blade  to  rest  the  foot  upon,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  driven  deep  into  the 
ground ;  still  used  in  Italy,  and  re- 
taining the  same  name,  **  h  voMga," 
It  was  also  termed  BiPAUUM,  under 
■which  an  illustration  is  given. 

V ANNUS  {KiKyoy).  A  winnowing- 
van  (ColumelL  ii.  21.  5.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Qtorg,  L  166.) ;  a  large  and  shallow 
wieker-basket.  employed  Ibr  winnow- 
ing  com  in  still  weather,  when  there 
was  no  wind  blowing,  without  which 
the  operatiou  could  not  be  conducted 
with  the pala  /ft^neaor  the  veniUahnmu 
It  it  exhibited  by  the  annexed  ex- 


ample, from  a  marMe  bas-relieft 
and  resembles  the  Tan  still  used  in 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
is  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  bxsket  has  been  filled  with 
grain  from  the  threshing-floor,  the 
winnower,  who  holds  it  by  the  two 
handles,  with  one  end  against  his 
belly,  throws  up  the  contents  into  the 
air  by  mean<»  of  a  jerk  of  his  arms, 
and  catches  them  again  as  they  de- 
scend in  the  van,  some  of  Uie  looser 
and  lighter  particles  of  husk  and  re- 
fuse falling  off  at  every  toss,  which 
process  is  continued  with  rapidity 
until  the  whole  is  perfectly  cleansed. 
Still  weather  is  required,  in  order  that 
the  gndns  may  reCom  hito  the  basket, 


and  not  be  blown  over  it  with  the 
chaff. 

3.  Vamnu  n^fttieiL  The  mystie 
van  of  Bacchus;  a  basket  of  similar 

description  to  the 
last,  but  which  was 
carried  upon  the 
head  or  shoulder 
in  the  ceremo- 
nials of  Baeehtts, 
containing  the  sa- 
crificial utensils 
and  first-fruit  offer- 
ings, as  shown  by 
the  annexed  figure 
from  a  bas-relief  in  terra-cotta 
Frdijm.  724.  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
but  in  the  poetical  and  dignified  dic- 
tion of  Virgil,  the  expression  is  osed 
to  designate  the  agricnltnral  winnow- 
ing-van  last  described,  which  iadiealBS 
that  both  objects  were  of  timilar  dm* 
racter  and  materials. 

3.  The  Greek  term  also  signifies  a 
ereuBet  made  oat  of  m  winnowing- Taa, 
in  which  the  aneienta  used  to  deposit 
their  infants,  as  an  omen  of  future 
wealth  and  prosperity.  (Schol.  Vet. 
ad  CaiUm.  Jov,  48.)  Jupiter  and 
Hereory  are  said  to  have  wcb  tins 
endled  (Hbm.  Mere,  150t.  264.  Gal- 


(Soph. 

166.); 


lim. /.  r. );  and  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion from  a  bas-relief  in  terra-cotia, 
represents  the  infimt  Baodiiia  in  a 
van  of  the  same  character,  which,  ia 
the  original  composition  is  borne  be* 
tween  a  Faun  and  a  Bacchante. 

VAPORA'RIUM.  A  stove  or 
furnace  fbr  heating  apartments  by 
flues (Cie.  Q.  Fir,  iu.  1, 1.)| 
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Hypocausis,  under  which  an  ex- 
pUQaUoD  and  illustration  are  gWen. 

VAPPA.  Wine  wliieh  has  lost 
its  flavonr  and  become  quite  insipid, 
from  having  undergone  excessive  fer- 
mentation and  soMeqiieiit  expomre 
to  the  air  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv,  25.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  .3,  144.)  J  whence  the  term  is 
likewise  used  to  designate  a  spend- 
thrift, wlio  wwtes  his  meant  in  folly. 
Hor.  Sat.  1.  1. 104.  Plin.  Ic. 

VA'RA  (fTToAfs).  A  stake  with  a 
fork  or  crutch  at  the  top,  employed 

himttnien  to  aet  tb^  nets  upon. 


■when  they  had  to  enclose  a  tract  of 
country,  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  annexed  engraving  from  a 
marble  bas-relief.   Lucan.  iv.  439. 

2.  (»fiXA/goi),  A  horse  or  trestle; 
formed  by  two  or  more  uprights  con- 
verging from  below  to  a  point  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  a  frame  within 
which  any  thing  might  be  suspended 
(Vitruv.  X.  13.  2.)  i  or  to  make  a 
stand  npon  wfaieb  a  erom-pleee  (vaNa) 
might  be  supported  (rolnmell.  v.  9. 
2. ),  such  as  used  by  painters,  plas- 
terers, paper-hangers,  and  carpenters, 
fat^mmnMg'jackt  whieh  it  represented 


by  the  annexed  engraving  from  a 
painting  found  at  Herculaneura. 

3.  An  andiron^  across  which  the 
loga  of  wood  are  laid  for  a  wood  fire, 
»r  a  spit  {veru)  supported  for  roasting 
meat.  (Riddle's  English-Latin  Die- 
uunary.)  There  is  no  actual  autho- 
rity extant  Itar  tbii  ntage  of  the  vroid. 


but  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
origind  of  iroot  discovered  in  a  tomb 

at  Pest  am,  proves  that  the  ancients 
made  nse  of  andirons  in  the  same 

manner  as  the  modems,  while  the 
form  and  use  of  the  article  corre- 
spond minutely  with  the  other  objects 
comprised  under  the  same  name. 
Two  smaller  specimens,  believed  to 
have  been  used  for  supporting  a  spit, 
have  been  excavated  at  Pompeii : 
they  are  made  of  bronse,  and  more 
ornamental  in  character,  having  the 
head  of  an  animal  as  a  termination 
to  the  extremity.   Mns.  Borb.  x.  64. 

VASCUS.    See  Tibia,  4. 

V  E  C  T I  A'  R I U  S.  Th e  labourer 
who  works  the  capstan  {tucula)  by 
means  of  a  cspstaa-bar  (eee^), 
which  forces  down  the  prrss  bf am 
(prelum)  in  a  wine  or  oil-press  (lor* 
dilar).    Vitruv.  vi.  6.  3. 

VEGTI8  (fwx^^O-  A.  strong  and 
heavy  pole  or  bar  of  wood  or  iron, 
employed  for  various  purposes,  as  : 

1.  A  lever  or  handspUu^  for  placing 
nnder  maehines,  or  oljeets  of  very 
great  weight,  to  assist  in  moving  and 
turning  them.    Cscs,  B.  C.  ii.  11. 

2.  A  crow-bar^  for  forcing  open  or 
beatioff  down.  Hor.  OdL  Ol  S6.  7. 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4.  43. 

3.  A  bar  for  fastening  a  door. 
Virg.  JE^n.  vii.  609. 

4«  A  pole  Ibr  carrying  burdeos. 
Claud,  iv.  Cons.  Honor,  67S,  Wood- 
cut s.  F'erculum,  2. 

5.  A  capstan-bar,  by  which  the 
cylinder  is  tamed.    Vitror.  vi.  6. 8. 

VEHA  or  VEA.  A  rustic  or 
provincial  pronunciation  of  VlA.  Car 
to,  R.  R.  i.  2.  14. 

VEHE'LA.  Said  to  be  another 
form  of  Vehdy  an  Oscan  word  for 
Plaustrum.  Festus, ».  v,  Capitol. 
Maxim.  13. 

VEH'ES  or  VEHI8.  A  ettruhad 
4  T 
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of  any  thing,  as  of  dung  (Goliiniell. 
zL  2.  13.) ;  hay  (Plin.  H,  N.  xzxvL 
24.  §  3.) ;  wood  (Cato  op.  Charii» 

p.  55.). 

VEHICULUM.  A  vehicle  ;  as  a 
general  term,  for  any  sort  of  contriv- 
ance by  whidi  tlungs  are  transported 
hyland  (Saet  ^u7.  49.  Cic.  Pw.  25.) 
or  by  water  (Id.  Att.  x.  10.)}  bat 
here  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

2.  Vchiculum  manibus  actum.  A 
go-cartj  or  mooHttt  thair,  drawn  on 
or  pushed  forward  by  the  hands  of 
a  slave.  (Aurcl.  Mod.  i.  5*  ii.  I.) 
Also  terraed  Chiramaxitm. 

d.  A  threshing-truck  used  in  Gaul. 
Pallad.  tL  i.  9.  See  Vaulux,  3., 
where  the  machine  is  described. 

VELA' MEN.  A  general  term 
for  any  loose  covering  or  clothing, 
which,  as  it  were,  veils  the  person. 
Virg.  Ov.  Tac.  &c. 

^LAMEN'TUM.  Same  as  Vb- 
LAMEN.    Senec.  Cons,  ad  Marc.  15. 

2.  Vdamentti  (iKfrijpia).  Objects 
borne  in  the  hands  by  suppliants  as 
a  symbol  of  their  condition  }  amongst 
whicb  m  indoded  Hie  oliTO-branch, 
cadnoens,  and  woollen  fillets,  ftc  Liv. 
xxiv.  30.  Tac.  HitL  L  66.  Or.  Met 
xl  278. 

VELA'RIUM.  An  awning  spread 
over  the  nncovered  part  of  a  theatre 
or  ampbKheatre  (Jot.  nr.  184.)^  wherr 
the  spectatow  sat,  and  which  was 
otherwise  open  to  the  sky.  It  was 
made  to  draw  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pallies  fixed  to  a  number  of  masts 
(wood-cot  «.  Malub»  2.),  planted 
round  the  outside  widl ;  and  it  was 
not  always  drawn,  but  only  on  certain 
occasions,  announced  by  an  afficlie  i 
or  notice  (album)  chalked  up  in  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  town.  Inscript 
s.  Sparsio. 

VELA'TUS.  Veiled  (Cic.  N.  D. 
u.  n.  Sen.  Orfav.  702.);  that  is,  wear- 
ing the  loose  outer  drapery,  or  amictus, 
arranged  over  the  heaid  like  a  veil,  in 
die  manner  exhibited  by  the  two 
flgnres  on  the  top  of  the  following 
column  ;  the  left  one  from  a  bafs-relief, 
the  other  from  a  painting  of  PompeiL  i 


VELATCS. 

It  Wis  oioal  for  boA  sezeatu  amiige 
then*  external  drapery  in  this  aiaiiiier« 


more  especially  aft  religiooa  oet«> 
monies  and  when  in  moomingu 

2.  Clothed  OT  draped,  in  our  sense 
of  dressed  ;  and  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  both  sexes  and  to  every  ' 
kind  of  dress,  whether  in  the  nature  i 
of  an  ositcliis  or  an  mAammtmmf  as 

to  the  toga  (Liv.  iii.  26.),  the  tunica 
(Ov.  Fast,  iiu  645.)^  the  Mtala  (Uor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  71). 

3.  Encircled  round  the  brows  with 
a  chaplet  (Or.  Pamt  It.  14*  55.  Ok 
bona),  riband  ( Id.  MetY.  1 10.  Vitta  \ 
woollen  fillet  ( Liv.  i.  32.  TjrFUi.A),  &c. 

4.  Hung  -with  drapery  (vela)  or  , 
festoons  (serta),  as  appli^  to  streets^  ' 
houses,  temples,  &c,  which  were  j 
thos  deeoraled  upon  days  ot  adesn 
fesUvity  along  die  line  of  streets 
where  a  processioii  passed.  Or,  Aa^ 

iii.  13.  12.  I 

5.  Bearing  symbols  of  supplication 
(vekmenid)  in  the  hands;  sneh  as 
branches  of  olive,  woollen  bands^  Sec. 
Plant.  Awph.  1.  1.  104.  Vilg.  JSk 
xi.  101.  Servius  ad  L 

6.  Velatij  in  the  army,  supernume- 
raries who  accompanied  troops  m 
order  to  iUl  op  yacancies  in  the  links 
occasioned  by  death  or  wounds. 
Amongst  these  were  comprised  the 
Accensi^  Ferentarii.  and  liorarii,  who 
were  all  so  termed,  because  they 
were  merely  draped  in  a  tonie  (nelstai^ 
2  ),  without  any  body  annoor  or 

defensive  weapons  (Festus,  «.  r.  Id. 
«.  Adscripticii)*  as  exhibited  by  the 
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annexed  fiprire  flrom  the  column  of;  ship  in  general  (Liv.  Virg.  Ov.); 


Trajan. 

V E' L IT E S  {ypoa<pondxoi).  The 
ikimiijihers  or  light-armed  infantry  of 
he  Roman  armies,  who  did  not  form 
lart  of  the  regular  legion,  uor  occupy 
\  fixed  position  in  the  battle  array, 
lut  fought  in  scattered  parties  amongst  l 
he  cavalry  or  infantry,  wherever 
heir  services  were 
equired.  They 
ad  no  body  ar- 
tour  beyond  a 
:ull-cap  of  leather, 
ithout  a  ridge- 
iece  (galea^  cudo), 
at  were  provided 
ith  a  round  shield 
<junna),  a  short 
mnish  8woTd(yla- 
us  Hispaniensis), 
id  several  spears 
ith  light  shafts 
d  very  long  acu- 
inated  blades  (^hasta  velitarU)^  in- 
nded  to  be  used  as  missiles,  but  not 
ted  for  stationary  combat.  (Liv. 
cxviii.  21.  XXX.  33.  Polyb.  vi.  22.) 
le  example,  from  the  arch  of  Sep- 
al us  Severus,  combines  all  these 
culiarities  with  tlie  exception  of 
;  missile,  an  object  frequently 
litted  in  sculpture  on  account  of 
'  difficulty  it  presents  in  execution, 
i  its  unpicturesque  effect ;  but  the 
iracter  of  its  blade  may  be  seen 

referring  to  the  illustration  «. 

ST  A  4. 

V^E'LUM  (I'tfT/oi').    The  sail  of  a 


but  especially  the  large  square  sail, 
or  mainmil,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  foresail  (dolim),  the  topsail 
(supparum),  and  others  which  bore  a 
distinctive  name  from  their  forms  or 
position  on  the  vessel.  (Stat  St/lv. 
Ill  2.  27.  Virg.  jEn.  i.  106.)  It  was 
fixed  to  a  yard  {antenna)  at  the  top, 
and  formed  out  of  square  pieces  of 
cloth  sewed  together,  as  represented 
by  the  above  illustration  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  In  foul  weather,  or  upon  arrival 
in  port,  the  yard  was  lowered  half 
mast  high,  and  the  sail  reefed  or 
clewed  up,  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  annexed  wood*cut,  from  a 


terra-cotta  lamp  ;  which  operation!^ 
were  respectively  expressed  by  ^iVr 
phrases  demittere  antennas  (Hirt.  / 
Alex.  45.),  to  loM'er  the  yard ;  veh 
suUluccre,  or  antennis  mhnectere  (III 
Uc.  Ov.  Met  xi.  483.),  to  clew 
4  r  2 
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the  sail ;  velum  legere  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
373.).  to  shorten  sail.  Compare  Vi- 
truv.  X.  3.  5.  and  6. 

3.  So,  when  the  ship  put  out  to 
sea  with  fair  weather,  the  yard  was 
raised  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  the 
clew-lines  were  loosened  from  the 
yard,  and  the  comers  of  the  sail 
drawn  down  to  the  deck ;  as  repre- 
sented in  actual  operation  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  sepulchral 


bas-relief  at  Pompeii;  and  expressed 
by  such  phrases  as  the  following :  vela 
/acere  (Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  4.),  to  make 
all  sail;  vela  pandere  {lb.  iv.  5.),  to 
spread  the  sails ;  vela  solvere  and  de- 
ducere  (Virg.  yEn.  iv.  574.  Ov.  Met 

iii.  663.),  to  unclew  and  let  down  the 
sail  from  the  yard. 

4.  (xapawfTourfia,)  A  curtain  sus- 
pended before  the  street-door  of  a 
house  to  close  the  entrance  when 
the  door  itself  stood  open  (Suet. 
Claud.  10.  Juv.  vi.  228.);  in  the 
interior  of  a  house  instead  of  a  door, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  par- 
tition between  differ- 
ent apartments,  or 
of  dividing  one  large 
one  into  separate 
parts  of  smaller  di- 
mensions (Plin.  Ep. 

iv.  19.  3.);  before 
the  image  of  a  deity 
in  the  temples,  which 
was  only  removed 
upon  occasions  of 
solemnity,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  ( Apul.  Met. 
xi.  pp.  251.  257.);  and  as  a  window- 
curtain  to  be  drawn,  like  our  own, 


over  the  shutters  {Joricula),  to  ex- 
clude the  light  more  effectually  ( Jav. 
ix.  104.  Mart.  i.  35.).  They  were 
either  made  in  one  piece,  to  be  drawn 
up  from  the  ground,  which  is  implied 
by  the  expression  aUevare  velum  (Sen. 
Ep.  80.),  to  raise  the  curtain  ;  or  in 
two  breadths,  to  be  opened  in  the 
centre,  like  the  example,  representing 
the  entrance  to  Dido's  palace  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  which  was  expressed 
by  the  phrase  vela  reducere  ( ApoL 
//.  cc),  to  draw  back  the  curtains. 

5.  The  drop-scene  of  a  theatre. 
Ov.  A.  Am.  i.  103.  Prop.  iv.  I.  15. 
AULiEA,  4. 

6.  The  canvas  awning  stretched 
over  head  in  a  theatre  or  amphi- 
theatre as  a  protection  against  the 
sun  and  weather.  Plin.  //.  N,  xix.  6. 
Lucret  iv.  73.  Velaricm. 

7.  Like  Velamen,  a  general  term 
for  any  kind  of  covering  or  drapery, 
whether  applied  to  persons  (Cic 
Cat.  u.  10.)  or  things.  Id.  Verr.  ii. 
5.  12. 

VENA  BULUM.  A  huntinifspcar 
(Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1.);  a  powerful 
weapon,  with  a  long  and  broad  iroo 
head  (Mart.  xiv.  31.  Virg.  ^n.  iv. 
131.),  generally  of  a  lozenge  shape, 
and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  cross- 
tree  (mora)  to  prevent  the  point  from 
penetrating  too  far  (Grat.  Cyneg. 


108—110.)  The  object  itself  is  shown 
by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  a 
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fresco  painting  in  the  Wpalchre  of 
the  Nusunian  family  on  the  Fla- 
iiiinian  way,  near  Rome  It  also  ex- 
hibits a  singular  method  adopted  by 
the  ancient  huntsmen  for  entrapping 
wild  besfts  hj  means  of  a  mirror  set 
up  oyer  die  m>nt  of  a  cage  ;  but  the 
ordinary  manner  of  using  the  honting- 


spear,  which  was  rarely  or  nerer 

employed  as  a  missile,  is  also  shown 
by  the  subsequent  illustrali"ii,  and 
by  the  first  wood-cut  ou  the  ioiiowing 
page. 

VENA'TIO  (pap^y  A  hmU,  or 
hunting  of  in'ld  beasts.  (Cie.  Sen,  16.) 
The  illustration,  from  a  painting  of 


the  Nasonian  sepulchre,  represents  a 
wild-boar  hunt,  which  appears,  from 
the  numerous  representations  left  of 
similar  scenes,  to  have  been  a  very 
IkTonrite  sport  amongst  the  Romans. 
It  likewise  exhibits  all  the  olgects 
usually  mentioned  in  oonnezion  with 
the  sport — the  hunting-spear  (vma- 


buium),  the  how (areux),  three  hounds 
(canes  venutki),  one  of  which,  on  the 
right  side,  is  held  back  by  a  leash 
or  a  slip  (copula^  hrum),  the  hunter 
(eqmu  senolor),  and  seven  huntsmen 
(oeaoftiretX  including  the  attendants. 

2.  Aflj^  wQd  beasts  with  men 
(Cie.  Fam,  Til  1 or  with  one  another 


(Suet.  CSaud.  21.) ;  both  of  whieh 

were  commonly  exhibited  as  a  game 

in  the  Roman  amphitheatre  and  circus, 
and  are  exhibited  by  the  illustrations 
annexed;  the  one  on  the  left  hand 
representing  a  combat  between  a 
gladiator  and  wild  beast,  from  a 
sepolchral  bas-relief  on  a  monument 
in  the  street  of  the  tombs  at  Pompeii; 
the  other,  a  contest  between  a  bear 
and  a  rhinoceros,  from  a  terra-cotta 
lamp  found  at  Labicum. 


VENA'TOR  (»i?pcrd>f,  minn^nff > 
A  huKtman  wlio  follows  the  chase  or 
the  sport  of  killing  wild  animals,  such 
as  tigers,  bulls,  boars,  deer,  &c.,  with 
dogs  and  spears,  on  foot  or  on  horse<- 
back  (Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  17.  Hor.  Od.  L 
I.  26.),  as  exhibited  by  the  illnstrft- 
tion  on  the  following  page*  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  representing  a 
huntsman  with  his  dog,  and  a  boar  at 
bay,  wounded  in  the  back  by  one 
spear,  and  pierced  through  the  fore- 
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head  by  another,  wbicb  is  held  by 


the  hunteman  at  close  quarters. 

2.  (^piofidxv^)-  A  gladiator  who 
fought  in  the  amphitheatre  with  wild 
beMti  inttctd  of  men  (Apol.  Met  hr. 
pi  7S.  Gattiodor.  For.  £p,  t.  52.), 
as  shown  by  the  last  woKod-cat  bilt 
ono ;  more  QSuaUy  termed  fissn* 

AKIIIM. 

3.  Venator  equus,  A  hunter^  or 
hone  tnuned  lor  Uie  ehase.  8fadL 
Tkeb.  ix.  685.  Vbmatio,  1. 

4.  Venator camB,  A  Aomid  trained 
for  the  chase.  Virp.  ^n.  xii.  751. 
Vknatio,  1.,  and  last  wood-cut. 

VENA'TRIX  (icwnryrrij).  A 
haUrmt  who  follows  the  ehase 
with  the  how  and  hoimds  ( Virg.  Mn, 
L  dl9.);  more -espeoiaUy  used  to  de- 


signate l>iuna,  the  goddess  of  the 
cha^e  (Ov.  Met  ii  454.  Juv.  xiii. 
80.),  who  is  represented  in  thai  ehap 
meter  by  the  annexed  figure,  ftom  a 

terra-cotta  lamp. 

VENTILA'imUM  (dpo'a^).  A 

winnowhuj-fork ;  employed  for  sei»a- 
rating  the*  groiiui  of  com,  bcaiu>,  uud 


YKNTRALE. 

other  legominoos  plants  ftmn  die 

straw  and  stalks,  when  the  crop  was 
threshed  out  together  with  them ; 
and,  consequently,  had  been  reaped 
in  the  common  manner,  with  a  sickle 
(/oZr),  instead  of  haying  the  ears 
or  pods  only  nieked  off  from  tihe 
fftft^*'*g  plant  by  a  comb  (jMSlSi)^ 
or  a  hand-fork  (merga),  as  was  a 
frequent  practice  with  the  ancient 
farmers.  (ColumeU.  ii.  10.  14. 
Compare  iL  iO»  S— 5.)  The  ift- 
stmment  was  n  fork  with  three  or 
four  prongs,  with  whil^  the  labourer 
raked  out  the  straw,  and  tossed  it 
up  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
him  through  the  air,  so  that  the 
breese,  which  for  the  operstioQ  was 
required  to  be  pretty  stii^  would 
carry  off  the  diaff  and  straw,  while 
the  heavier  grain  fell  back  upon  the 
ground,  and  could  be  finally  cleansed 
by  a  wooden  shovel  (/>a/a  Ugnea^ 
or  a  wimiowuig*Tan  (uojuiu).  The 
pracdee  is  still  punned  in  Spain, 
where  the  instrument  employed  is 
designated  by  a  similar  name,  orew- 
tador,  which,  like  the  Latin  one, 
refers  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  so 
necessary  for  ItieiBeient  nee.  Towns- 
end's  Itinerary^  voL  3.  p.  314. 

VENTILATOR.  One  who  win- 
nows  with  the  ventilabrum^  as  ex- 
plained in  the  last  article.  ColuiuelL 
ii.  10.  15. 

%  A  juffgler,  who  toaMS  his  halla 
into  the  air,  as  the  winnower  does 
his  com.    Quint  x.  7.  11. 

VENTRA'LE  (»coiAi($5«<y/«>j).  A 
bdlyhamly   formed  by  an  oblong- 
square    piece   of  — . 
doth  tied  round  fls^P 
the    loins,    and  ifT^^vT 
over  the  abdomen,  ijK'^'iy) 
as   exhibited   by  ifl 
the    annexed   fi-  l/dtJM 
gure,  from  a  bas-  (2fi1S\ 
relief  open  a  mar-       (ylf  ^  J 
ble  canddhthmm.  ^jVV 
In  the  present  in-  )  M 

stance,  it  is  worn  \  /  \  I 

I  over    the    tunic,  J^^m-aL,  

j  but      its      Uiu»ii  * 
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place  vas  next  the  skin,  either  under- 
neath the  tunic,  or  upon  the  body, 
irben  in  other  res^ets  entirely 
.laked,  as  seen  apon  the  statue  of  a 
Isherman  (Visconti.  Mus.  Pio-drm. 
ii.  tav.  A,  6.) ;  which  also  proves 
hat  H  mw  not  the  mbm  as  the  mfr- 
{gaculuMj  nor  worn  for  the  sake 
)f  decency,  for  it  there  leaves  the 
>ersoD  completely  exposed,  as  indeed 
rould  he  the  ease  with  oar  example 
f  the  tunic  were  removed.  It  was 
ometimes  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses (PUn.  H.N.  Tiii.  73.  xxvii. 
8.) ;  ttid  at  a  eoiiTenienee  for  car- 
ying  money  or  other  small  articles 
bout  the  person  (Ulp.  Dig,  48.  20. 
.\  when  otherwise  divested  of 
(ithing,  and  in  the  water  (Lucil. 
'<tt.  vi.  I.  cum  bulga  lavat).  Hence 

is  frequently  seen  on  statues  of 
fhermen,  as  in  the  one  alrcady 
loted.  and  another  of  die  Vatican 
Mius.  Pio-Clem.  iii.  32. ),  erroneously 
(Stored  for  Seneca,  but  having  the 
tntral  part  of  the  vrntrah  filled  in 
ith  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  manner 
hich  entirely  alters  the  genuine 
laracter  of  the  object. 
VENUS  CA^^poWnj).  The  Venus, 

best  throw  of  the  dice  (tessera\ 

dibs  (taW)  ;  so  called  when  all 
e  numbers  came  up  different 
xip.  IT.  8.  45.  Soef.  Awg.  71.  eom- 
red  with  Mart  xiv.  14. 
VERBER.  The  thong  of  a  whip 
'  scourging  slaves  (Terent  Amir. 
2.  88.  TihnlL  19.  8S.  FLaobllun, 

;  of  a  driving-whip  (Vlrg.  Georg. 

106.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  821.  Flacel- 
j»,  2.);  of  a  sling  (Virg.  Gwrg, 
309.  Fdnda,  1.);  of  a  maehine 
which  large  stones  or  other  inis- 
s  are  forcibly  prqjected  (Locret 
469.). 

iTERBDA'RIUa     A  gmenment 

senger,  who  carried  the  public 
matches  in  a  light  cart  drawn  by 
ft  horses  (veredi),  which  were 
ioned  for  relays  along  the  pnUie 

is  (Sidon.  Ep.  v.  7.  Fcstus.  ,<?. 
'edus.  Suet.  Aug.  49.),  believed  to 
'epresiintcd  by  the  annexed  cxam« 


pie,  from  a  bas-relief  on  the  raona- 


ment  at  Igel. 

VERE'DUS.  A  horse  of  fast 
paces ;  employed  as  a  htmtet  (Mart 
xii.  14.  Mvr.  86.).  and  a  post-home 
(Festus,  s.v.  Imp.  Jul.  Co(L  18.  5 L 
4.)   Compare  Vebedarics. 

VBRMICULATUS.    8ee  Pati- 

MENTUM,  4. 

VERRIC'ULUM.  (Val.  Max.  iv. 
1.  ExL  7.)    Same  as  Evkuriculum. 

VERRU'CULA  The  wart  or 
wattle  which  grows  on  either  aide  of 

the    throat     in  j^p^ga^ 
some   breeds  of  >v  ^ygU^^ 
he-goats   (Coin-    \  ^'Sfl^L 
mell.  vi.  6.  2.);  ^y^^^^^ST 
and    which    the  \^^^^^\ 
ancient  artists  in-  ^  » 

trodooed  into  their  representations  of 
Fauns,  to  indicate  their  goatish  pro- 
pensities, as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  marble  statne. 

VER8IPELI/I&  Litendly,  one 
who  changes  his  skin  ;  thence,  one 
who  transforms  himself,  or  is  trans- 
formed into  another  person's  figure,  as 
of  Jnpiter  into  Amphitryon  (Plant 
Ampk.  121.  Prol.);  and  so  a  wily, 
dissembling  fellow,  who  can  assume 
any  character.  (Id.  BaccL  iv.  4. 
19.)  Bat  tiie  term  designates  more 
especially  a  man  transformed  into  a 
wolf,  pursuant  to  an  ancient  legend 
of  Arcadia,  that  every  member  of  a 
certain  fiunily  was  ehanged  into  a 
wolf  for  nine  years,  and  after  that 
period  resumed  his  original  shape. 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  22.  Pet.  ^at.  C2. 

VERTICILL'US.    The  irhorl  or 
whirl   of   a    spindle    (Plin.  //. 
xxxvii.  11.  §  1.);  which  consisted  of 
a  small  cirenlw  wheel  or  plate  of 
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wood,  6tODe»  or  metal,  throagh  which 
the  lower  end  of  the  spiodle  (/usus) 
wu  iniwled,  for 
the  purpose  of 
piving  it  rota- 
tioQ«  and  assist- 
ing by  its 
weight  to  twift 
the  thread  tight 

It  is  seen  on 
the  bottom  part 
of  the  annexed 
wood-catB,  repre- 
MBting  an  ori- 
ginal Egyptian 
spindle,  on  one 
side  enveloped  in  the  spun  thread, 
and  simply  by  itself  on  the  other. 

VER'U  i6€€?i6s).  A  qtit  for 
rottting  meat  (Vano^  JLL.'w.  127.) ; 
often  made  of  wood  (Plin.  //.  N, 
atxx.  37.  Virg.  Georfj.  \l  396.  Ov. 
Fast.  n.  3(53.),  sharpened  at  the 
point,  so  as  to  be  driven  through  the 
meat  (Sen.  Thyest  1063.  Virg.  jEn, 
L  212.)>  and  placed  over  the  fire  (Id. 
^n.  T.  103.),  and  probably  tamed 
by  the  hand  upon  dogs  or  andirons 
{vara-).    Compare  Veruculum. 

2.  {auvvtov).  A  missile  weapon 
(Virg.  JSn.  vil  665.  TibulL  i.  6. 
49.),  adopted  from  the  Samnitet  into 
the  light  inftntry  of  the  Romans 


(Festus,  *.  Samnttes),  which  had  a 
sharp  roond  iron  point,  like  the  spit 
after  wliich  it  was  named,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  annexed  example,  from  an 

original  fonnri  in'Westpbalia,  and  pub- 
lished by  Alstt)rp  (de  Hast.  p.  192.) 

VERUCULA  TUS.    See  Falx,  I. 

VERU'CULUM  or  VERICU. 
LUM  (MtXi^mt).  DuninatiYe  of 
Veru  ;  the  name  given  to  the  small- 
est of  two  javelins  carried  by 
the  regular  Jtoinan  infantry, 
which  had  a  triangular- siiaped 
head  <rf  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  a  wooden  shaft  of  three 
feet  and  a  half.  (Veg.  MIL 
ii.  15.)  The  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  an  ancient  monu- 


ment published  by  AUtorp,  coincides 
exactly  with  the  aboTO  description; 
and  also  indicates  that  the  sncienc 

spit  (veru),  after  wliich  the  weapion 
was  named,  had  sometimes  a  flnr  tri- 
angular head,  like  the  m^odem  oaetH 
instead  of  a  plain  long  point. 

VERUFN  A.  Same  as  VwHrrcm. 
Folgent  33.  Plant  Bacch.  iv.  7.  46. 

VERU'TUM  (fraUioy).  (Virg. 
Gcorg.  ii.  168.  SiU  XtaL  iii,  363.) 
Same  as  V£un,  2. 

2.  In  the  time  of  A'cgetius,  this 
name  was  giYen  to  the  weapon  de- 
scribed s;  VBiiiicuLirv.  Veg.  JUL 
il  15. 

VESICA  (K6aris).  A  biadder 
(Ov.  Met  V.  304.) ;  employed  for 
a  purse  (Varro,  AJl  iiL  17.  2. 
IfABSUFimi))  for  a  lantern  (Bim. 
xiv.  62.  Laterna);  and  aa  a  cap 

(M:irt.  Tiii.  33.), 
with  which  the  an- 
cient women  used 
to  cover  the  whole 
head,  for  the  fmr* 
pose  of  confining 
the  hair,  and  keep- 
ing it  clean  and 
compact  when  not  regularly  dressed, 
of  which  die  annexed  wood-cut  af- 
fords an  example,  from  a  fictile  vase. 

VESPILLONES  Undertakers' 
men,  who  carru  c!  (Mit  tlie  corp^f-«  nf 
poor  people  at  night-time,  or  in  the 
dusk  (from  vesper),  because  they 
conld  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
funeral  procession.  Festos,  sust. 
Suet.  Dovi.  17. 

VEST  A'LES.  Vestal  virgins  ;  the 
members  of  a  sisterhood  who  dt-di- 
cated  them&eives,  under  a  vow  of 
chastity,  to  the  service  of  die  goddess 
VestSt  in  whose  temple  they  minis- 
tered as  priestesses,  and  watched  by 
finy  nnd  nipht  the  sacred  fire  kept 
burning  upon  her  altar,  i  heir  cos- 
tume consisted  in  the  stola  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  11.  9.),  with  a  short  linen  vest 
(car&MHS.  Val.  Maju  1.  1.  7.  Prop, 
iv.  11.  54.),  put  on  as  an  indumentum 
over  it  (Dionys.  ii,  68.)  ;  and,  when 
engaged  at  the  sacrifice,  with  the 
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addition  of  an  am  ictus,  foniied  by  an 
obIong-s(|uare  sheet  of  white  ciolh  I 


bordered  round  the  edge,  and  termed 
svffihnlum,  because  it  was  put  on  the 
head,  and  fastened  by  a  brooch  under 
the  throat  (Festus,  8.  Suffibulum), 
under  whieh  the  hair  wis  ooofiiMd 
doeely  to  the  head  by  a  fiUet  of  white 
wool  (inj'ula),  tie<l  by  a  riband 
(vitta).  Most  of  these  particulars 
are  exemplified  in  the  figures  above. 
The  right-hand  one  is  from  an  en- 
grared,  gem,  representing^  the  Vestal 
Tnccia  carrying  water  in  a  siere 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple,  as  a 
test  of  her  chnstity  (Val.  Max.  viii.  1. 
T).),  and  exhibits  the  stoia,  the  car- 
heuMB  or  lineii  Test  reaching  to  the 
knee,  and  the  sufibuhm  carried  in 
die  left  hand,  and  partially  depending 
from  the  right  shoulder.  The  left- 
hand  figure,  from  a  terra  cotta  lamp, 
shows  the  Vestal  as  she  appeared  at 
the  sacrifice^  with  the  si^ffitulum  put 
on*  The  brooch  at  the  throat  is 
ooiitted,  hat  its  position  and  use  will 
be  readily  conceived,  while  the  form 
of  the  drapery  and  border  roond  it 
are  distinctly  apparent. 

VESTU^Riail  A  wardrobes 
as  a  general  term,  indoding  any  kind 
of  object  eniployed  for  the  purpose, 
whether  a  closet,  chest,  box,  or  trunk. 
Plin.  //.  iV.  XV.  8.  compared  with 
Cato,    Ii.lt  A  RCA,  Arma- 

jumif  &e* 

VESTIA'RIUa  A  dealer  In 
clothes.  Ulp.  Dig.  14.  3.  5.  Scs> 
▼oU.  ib.  as,  1.  45. 


VESTIB'ULTTM  (wp^evf^ov)  Not 
our  vestibule ;  but  an  entrance-courU 
or  court-yard  before  a  house  (  Aul. 
Gell.  xtL  5.  TitniT.  vt  7.  6.  PUut 
Most.  iii.  2.  laa.),  a  temple  (Cic. 
Vcrr.  ii.  2.  66.).  a  set  of  bath's  (Id. 
C(eI  26.),  or  any  other  edifice,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
(Cic.  Ccecin.  12.),  and  produced  by 
running  out  the  side-walls  beyond 
the  facade  of  the  building*  as  repre* 
sented  by  the  annexed  example,  fiom 
an  ancient  Roman  fresco  painting. 
It  was  not  roofed  in,  but  formed  an 
area  between  the  street  and  mansion, 
open  in  ftont,  and  closed  at  the  sides 
hf  a  wall,  colonnade,  or,  as  in  the 


example,  by  a  range  of  apartments 
containing  the  stabling  and  coach- 
houses, with  other  conveniences  for 
the  hoosehold.  (VitniY.  vi.  5.  Jay. 
vii.  126.)  The  open  coorts  in  ftont 
of  some  of  the  ^jreat  houses  in  London 
— the  old  IJritish  Museum,  for  instance 
—  if  the  screen  were  removed,  would 
atford  a  complete  example  of  the 
Roman  osfCiftaiafiii,  which  was  only  an 
adjunct  to  grand  hoildings  (VitmT. 
/.  c. ),  and  consequently  is  not  once 
met  with  in  the  small  prorincial  town 
of  Pompeii. 

VESTIP  LICA.  A  female  slave, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  JbU  up  and 
take  care  of  her  mistress's  clothes. 
Quint.  Devi.  .363. 

VESTIS'PIC A  A  female  slave, 
whose  duty  consistid  in  liHthimj  over 
and  keeping  iu  reuuir  her  mistress's 
clothes.    Mam.  TVm.  ii.  I.  29. 

VETERINA'RIUS.  A  eaiik' 
doctor ;  including  all  classes  of  the 
profession — the  horse-doctor»  cow* 
4  z 
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leech,  &c    Columell.  y'u  8.  1.  Id. 
TiL  6.  14« 
VBXILLA'RIUS.     The  soldier 

who  carried  the  vexiUum,  or  colours 

of  his  regiment  (Liv.  viil.  8.  T;ic 
Ifi.st.  1.  41.) ;  more  csperi'iUy,  though 
not  exclusively  dcscripuve  of  the 


cavalry  troops,  who  used  no  other 
ensign.    The  illnitratloa  is  copied 
ftom  the  Golnmii  of  Antoninne. 
S.  Under  the  Empiie,  the  name  of 

Vertfhrff  wn*!  cjiven  to  a  distinct 
body  of  solditTs,  supposed  to  htixe 
been  composed  of  vetijraus,  who  were 
released  from  the  military  oath  and 
regular  serrtoe,  hat  kept  embodied 
under  a  separate  flag  {v€xUlum\  to 
TOTiflor  assistance  to  the  army  if  re- 
<juired,  guard  the  frontiers,  and  gar- 
rison recently-conquered  provinces; 
•  eerttin  somber  of  these  sapemii^ 
meraries  bebg  attached  to  each 
legion.  Tac  Hist,  iL  88.  lift.  100. 
Compare  Ann,  i.  36. 

VEXILLA'TIO.  A  body  of 
troops  united  uuder  one  tiag  {vexU- 
Ism);  applied  to  the  allies.  Saet 
Gaib.  20. 

VEXILLUM.  fi^Jlag:  consisting 
of  a  square  piece  of  oloth  fixed  on  a 
franu'  or  crn'<?;-trep  (  TertuU.  Apol. 
16.)  ;  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
ttandard  (signum),  which  was  simply 
a  poie,  with  the  image  of  an  eagle, 
horse,  or  some  other  device,  on  the 
top  of  it   The  flag  was  always  the 


proper  and  only  coiiign  of  the  Ronnan 
cavalry.  In  very  early  times  it  was 
ahK>  used  bj  the  infimtry  (Ut.  tuL 

8. )  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  employed 

for  a  distinctive  banner  of  tlie  allied 
troops,  as  the  standard  was  for  the 
legions;  whence  the  two  are  fre« 


qnently  enumerated  together  when  it 
is  intended  to  comprise  the  Roman 
legions  and  the  allies.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
20.  SueL  Nero,  13.  ViUlL  11.)  The 
illnstratioii  represents  the  croes-tree 
upon  which  the  flag  was  extended, 
from  an  original  ot  bronse,  with  a 
miniature  dmwing  of  the  flag  f"^ 
poU;  by  its  side. 

VIA.  A  paved  road,  said  to  be  an 
Invention  of  the  Carthaginians  (Isi* 
dor.  Ong,  xv.  16.  6.),  for  horses^ 
carriage,  and  foot-passengeiv  (Varra, 
L.  L.  V.  -TTi  >.  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try ;  but  more  especially  such  as 
formed  the  main  channel  of  commu- 
nication or  kigk-wajf  between  one 
district  and  another,  as  opposed  to  a 
back -street  or  bye-lane.  (Mart  vii. 
61.  Cic  P/m/  xii.  9.  Hor.  Sat  I  9. 
1.)  The  Uoman  roads  were  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  regard  to 
convenience  and  dnrability ;  consist- 
ing of  a  carriage-way  (agger)  in  the 
centre,  paved  with  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  basaltic  lava  {nlex),  im- 
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bedded  in  a  snbstrutam  flmned  hy  \ 
three  layers  4oi  different  materials 


one  under  the  otlier,  the  lowest  of 
small  stones  or  gravel,  the  next  of 
rubble-work,  t.  e,  broken  btuues  and 
line;  the  upper  one  a  bed  of  six 
inches  deep,  composed  of  fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery,  mixed  with  cement; 
and  a  raised  foot- way  (crrpulo)  on 
each  side,  flanked  by  a  series  of  kerb- 
stones {undwnes),  which  in  some  cases 
were  interapened  at  intenals  by 
large  wedge-shaped  trasses  (gowphi), 
which  bound  and  consolidated  the 
^vll()l(■  frame.  The  illustration  repre- 
sriits  u  view  of  the  main  road  from 
lierculaneum  to  Pompeii,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  latter  ei^ ;  showing 
the  carriage-way  and  Ibot-paths, 
with  their  kerb-stones  on  each  side. 
A  section,  exhibiting  the  method  of 
setting  the  polygonal  blocks,  is  given 
s.  Agger,  4,  and  illostratioos  of  the 
other  parts  in  detail  nnder  their  re* 
spective  terms  bracketed  abore. 

VIATCVRES.  Runners,  or  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  and  employed  as 
messengers  to  sammon  the  senators 
from  the  coontrj,  the  people  to  the 
oomitia,  or  individoals  to  the  pfesenoe 
of  a  magistrate.  They  were  especi- 
ally assigned  to  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  lictors,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  and  censors  ;  but  in  early 
tuna*  ue  consols,  dictator,  and  pns- 
tors  had  tiieir  runners  as  well  as 
lictors.  Cic.  Sen.  16.  Varro  ap. 
Oell  xiiL  12.  Liv.  vi.  15.  axil.  U. 
ii.  56. 

VieaA.    The  cross-bar  or  plank 


laid  across  the  forked  nprigfata 
(vara)  which  form  a  jack  or  trestle 
for  mechanics  to  stand  or  work  upon; 
whence  the  adage,  Vihia  varum  se- 
quUur  (Auson.  Idyll.  12.),  the  plank 
fidls  with  its  props,  is  interpreled  to 
mean  "  One  error  follows  another." 

VICA'RIUS.  Literally,  a  substi- 
tute or  deputy ;  and,  specially,  a 
slave  kept  by  a  fellow -slave  as  his 
fag  (Uor.  SaL  ii.  7.  79.  Mart  ii. 
18.);  for  the  npper  classes  of  these 
servants,  called  ordmariif  kept  slaves 
of  their  own,  who  were  pordiased  by 
themselves. 

VICTIM  A  («VIu^').  Strictly,  a 
victim  sacrificed  to  the  gods  a^^  an 
olliering  of  thanks,  in  retom  for  be- 
nefits received ;  as  contradistin- 
guished frf>m  hostin,  a  peace-offering 
to  avert  or  apj>ease  their  anger :  but 
the  distinction  is  not  rigidly  ob- 
served. 

VICTIMA'BIL    Sermts  or 

ministers  employed  at  the  sacrifice, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  kindle  the  fire, 
prepare  the  requisite  articles  and 
implements,  and  hold  the  victim 
whilst  it  received  the  knock-down 


blow  from  the  Popa^  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  engraTing,  from  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief  Lir.  xL  29.  VaL 
Max.  i.  1.  12.  Inseript.  qjt,  Fabretti 
p.  450.  n.  13. 

VICTORIA'TUS,    sc.  nummuti. 
A  Roman  silver  coin,  in  value  half  a 
demiriHit  so  termed  because  it  had  an 
4  a  2 
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imago  of  Victory  on  the  reverse,  as 
bhown  by  the  annexed  exautple,  from 


uu  original.  V  ui  ro,  L.  L,  x.  41. 
Gie.  Font  5.  Plin.  H.     zxxiiL  18. 

yrCUS  (Kti^yi).  In  the  primary 
notion,  a  habitation,  taken  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  as  a  number  of  houses 
contiguous  to  each  other  ;  thence,  a 
street  with  hou&es  on  eacii  sside,  both 
in  «  ooontry  village  or  a  dty  ;  and 
ao  a  division  or  quarter  of  a  town, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
streets  and  houses.  Hor.  Epist  ii. 
1.  269.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  609.  Cic. 
Mil  24. 

VI'DULn&  A  large  wieker- 
iMttket  covered  with  lather,  and 

employed  for  holding  a  number  of 
minor  articles  uithin  itself  —  eh- 
tellam  in  vidulo  (Plant  Rud,  iv.  4. 
88.),  marsupiwn  cum  viatico  in  vidulo 
(Id.  Mm*  r.  7.  49.) ;  and  aa  a  fiah- 
basket  (Id.  Bvd.  iv.  3.  54—72.), 
which  passage  testifies  that  it  waa 
covered  with  leather. 

VIE'TOR  (from  vim,  to  plat).  A 
maker  of  wicker-baskets;  the  name 
given  by  Pbratm  (Ami  iv.  3.  6fi.) 
to  one  who  makes  a  vidulus. 

VT(yfT>ES.  Serif im Is,  who  per- 
form the  night  watch  of  an  army 


"  m 


(Virg.  ifia.  ix.  159.)  $  aa  diovii  bf 


the  illtistration,  from  the  Vat»<*an 
Virgil,  which  repres4fflt^  a  bivoiLic 
of  soldiers  outside  the  walli»  of  a.  for- 
trefli;  the  time  of  night  being  indi- 
cated  by  the  blaaing  me  in  the  fbn- 
ground,  and  the  moon  and  stars  above. 

2.  Watchmen ;  of  whom  there 
were  seven  cohorts  m  the  city  of 
Rome,  under  the  command  of  a  prae* 
feet  (nycio§tnUegus\  and  whose  doty 
it  was  to  preserve  the  peaoe  at  ni^ht, 
and  protect  the  citizens  and  their 
property  from  murder,  plunder,  or 
fire.  Plaut.  Ami^h,  L  1.  198.  Cic. 
Flerr.  ii.  4.  43. 

VIGILIA'RIUBL  A  waieh* 
tower,  in  which  watch  ia  kept  at 
night    Senec.  Ep.  57. 

VILL'ICUS.  A  farm^bailifr:  a 
slave  who  had  the  supermtendeoce 
in  chief  of  all  the  stock  and  busings 
of  a  flumit  tiie  snrveillanee  of  the 
labouring  slaves,  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  fanning  openiii<Hia, 
the  duty  of  attending  the  uarketS 
and  seiimg  the  produce  of  the  estate, 
as  well  as  the  custody  of  aU  the  fixed 
and  moveable  capital  apon  it.  Vam^ 
7?.  R.  V.  2.  14.  Cato^  it  J}.  5.  and 
142.  Columell.  xi.  I.  7. 

VINA'KIUM.  The  pn-^s-rnon. 
or  building  containing  the  presfics 
(Jtoreularia)  and  other  necessaries  for 
maktng  wine.  (ColnmeU.  ziL  18. 
3.)  See  the  artide  ToBcuLARitoi, 
under  which  a  similar  dependance 
for  making  oil  4s  tllostiated  and  ex* 
plained. 

VIN'CULUU    (5«r^s).  Any 
thing  which  binds ;  as—' 

1.  A  string  or  riband  tied  round 
a  letter,  and  over  which  the  seal  was 
affixed.  Nep.  Poas.  4.  Ov.  TritL 
iv.  7.  7. 

2.  A  string  by  which  the  bong 
of  a  wiae-Jar  (eomt)  or  other  veaael 

was  tied  down,  pieviooa  to  h&mg 
sealed.    TibuU.  iL  1.  S8.«  wood^cal 

B.  PELLlCDLATtTS. 

3.  A  fillet  uud  a  chaplet  tur  the 
bead.  Sen.  TkgesL  544.  Id.  JM 

70.  VlTTA.  COBONA. 

4.  A  ooUaTt  and  a  leash  for  dogs. 
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TiM\.  IT.  3.  15.  Or.  Met  tiU.  382.  ; 

CoLi^AiiK,  2.  Copula,  i. 

5.  The  thong  by  which  a  yoke 
was  fastened  under  the  aaimal's  neck. 
Tibull.  ii.  I.  7.  Jvgvm. 

6.  The  thong  by  \vhich  boxing-  i 
gauntlets  were  flurtened  round  the  | 
wrist  and  arm.    Virg.  JBn,  408. 

CiESTUS. 

7.  The  strap  or  lace  by  which 
8onie  kinds  of  shoes  were  fastened 
round  the  feet  and  ankles.  Tibull. 
L  5.  66.  Or.  Met  iit  168.  AmM- 

TUM. 

8.  A  manacle  for  the  wrifti.  Sen. 

Med.  463.  Manica,  4. 

9.  A  chain  for  the  neck.  Ov. 
MeL  X.  381.  C01J.ABE,  1. 

10.  A  fetter,  for  the  feet  Tiholl. 

i.  f).  31.  Com  PES. 

VINDE'MIA  (rpuyvros)  Strictly, 
a  «^athering  of  grapes  at  vintage 
(Varro,  L,  L,  v.  37.).  but  also  ap- 
plied to  other  produce ;  as,  olives 
(PUn.  H,N,  XT.  2,\  fhuikinoeuie 
(Id.  xii.  32.),  and  honey  (Columell. 
ix.  15.  1.).  The  gathering  of  olives 
by  means  of  ladders  raised  against  j 
the  trees  is  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gem  ; 


and  the  gathering  of  grapes  by  simi- 
lar means  is  represented  on  a  bas- 
relief  amongst  the  collection  at  Ince- 
BlnndeU,  and  on  a  moeaic  pavement 
diseovered  at  Rome.  Pict  Crypt 
tav.  24.  I 
VINDKMIA'TOK  (t,.u77,t^^).  A  ' 
I'inlayer,   who  gathers   the   grapes  • 


(Varro,  Z.Z.  v.  94.);  and  who 

dresses  the  vines  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.30.). 

VINDIC'TA.  A  rod  with  which 
the  prajtor,  or  the  pnetor's  lictor, 
tapped  the  head  of  a  slave  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  thus  made  free  (Liv.  it 
5.  Cie.  Top,  2.  Perf.  ▼.  88.) ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  penitent  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  confessional  kneels 
down,  and  receives  the  tap  of  a  wand 
on  his  head  as  a  token  of  absolution, 
—  a  custom  which  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  ahove  practice  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Vl'NEA.  A  shed  employed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  occupied  in  undenuiuiug  or 
breaching  the  walla  of  a  fortress  It 
had  a  sloping  roof  of  planks  and 
wicker- work  supported  upon  up- 
rights, and  was  closed  on  three  of 
its  sides  by  similar  materials,  the 
whole  frame  being  covered  outside 
with  raw  hides  or  horse-hair  dokh, 
to  insure  it  from  being  set  on  fire. 
Each  vt'neay  by  itself,  was  about  eight 
feet  high  and  sixteen  in  length  ;  but 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  were 
joined  together  in  a  line,  and  run  up 
elose  to  the  walls,  so  that  the  ram 
and  other  engines  could  be  securely 
plied  against  the  foundations  under- 
neath them.  Ca?s.  B.  C.  ii.  2.  JLiv. 
xxxvii.  26.  Veg.  Mil.  iv.  15. 

VFNITOR  (a^ircAov^<$0-  A 
vnu'drmter,    Cie.  Fin,  t.  14.  Cato, 

/?.  7?.  iii  3.  8. 

VINITORirS.    See  Falx,  5. 

VIOLA'RIUS.  One  who  dyes 
cloth  of  a  violet  colour.  Plaut.  AuL 
ui.  5.  36. 

VIROA  (^MSof).  LitenOlj,  a 
green  bough  (Varro,  /{.  ii.  i  594.); 
whence  applied  to  various  objects, 
whieh  are  made  from  a  long  straight 
branch  cut  otf  from  the  tree,  cor- 
responding with  oar  tmns  a  wand^ 
rod,  Mwitch,  amongst  whieh  the  most 
characteristic  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  A  switch  for  riding  (Mart.  ix. 
23.)  or  driving  (  Juv.  iii.  317.),  thin 
and  tapering,  without  any  thong,  as  in 
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the  annexed  example,  from  a  fictile 


vase. 

2.  A  switch  or  carte  for  punishing 
boys  at  school  (Juv.  vii.  210.),  or  for 
carrying  in  the  hand  as  a  walking- 
cane    (Ov.    Fcutt.    ii.    706.)  ;  but 


smaller,  lighter,  and  shorter  than  the 
regular  walking-stick  or  staff  (6acu- 
/imi),  as  exemplified  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  Pompeian  painting 
representing  Ulysses- 

3.  A  stick  which  the  lictor  carried 
in  his  right  hand  for  the  purpose  of  | 


clearing  the  way  before  the  magis- 
trate on  whom  he  attended,  and  of 


knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  hoases 
where  the  magistrate  visited.  (Li v. 
vu  34.  Compare  Mart  viii.  66.) 
The  example  is  from  a  sepulchral 
bas-relief. 

4.  A  wand^  carried  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  by  persons  of  consequence, 
such  as  poets  or  the  principal  actors 
in  a  play ;  or  by  those  in  authorit  j, 
such  as  the  master  or  overseer  of  a 
band  of  workmen,  who  in  works  of 
art  is  always  distinguished  from  his 
men  by  this  badge  ;  or  the  trainer  of 
a  band  of  gladiators,  always  distiD- 


guished  by  the  same  emblem,  and 
one  of  whom  is  represented  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  a  Roman 
mosaic  Serv.  ad  Virg.  -A'n.  iv. 
242. 

5.  A   magic  wand^   such  as  was 


attributed  to  Mercury  (Hor.  Od.  I 
10.  18.)  and  to  Circe  (Virg.  /En. 
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iv.  24_>  \  witli  wliioh  she  transformed 
the  c<>tii|)ani(Mis  of  Ulygses  into  swine, 
as  represented  by  the  UIustratioD, 
ftom  a  marble  bas-relief- 

6.  Virga  (oi  pdSt<n\  in  tbe  plan! ; 
the  rods  of  birch  or  elm  which  formed 
n  lictor's  fascrx,  and  with  which  a 
eriinioal  was  beaten.  PI  in.  H.  N.  xvi. 
30.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  .5.  62.  Fascir,  2. 

7.  Plural  The  ribs  upon  which 
an  lunbrelte  or  panuol  is  extended. 
Ov,  A.  Am.  ii.  209.  TlMnKLLA. 

VIRGA'TITS  CMWs).  Stripid, 
like  a  tiger  (Sil. 
Ital.  V.  U«.); 
henee,  of  draperv 
ornamented  with 
long  stripes  (nV- 
rjrr)  of  gold  or 
varions  colours 
woTen  into  the 
pattern,  as  exhi- 
bited  on  the  .tonic 
of  the  annexed 
figure,  representing^ 
Priam,  in  the 
Vatican  VirgiL 
Vii^.  ^  Tiit. 
660.  SIL  Ital.  IT.  155. 

3.  Made  or  plaited  with  twigs 
(nVf/rp),  like  a  basket  Catull.  64.  310. 

V  I  R'  G  TT  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
ViRCiA  ;  a  small  branch  (NejKis.  JJiras, 
4.);  a  magic  wand  (Cic  Off.  i.  44. 
ViROA,  5.) ;  a  mete/  rod,  ftmning  the 
rattle  of  a  sistrum  (Apul.  Met  xi. 
p.  240.  Sistrum)  ;  a  dntm-stick  (Isi- 
dor.  Ori(f.  iii.  21.  14.  Symphonta,  2.) 

VI'HIA.  An  old  name  for  Ar- 
MTUJL,  Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  31.  16. 
Tertull.  Poll.  4. 

VIRIA'Trs.  Same  as  Armil- 
LATT  s  ;  applied  to  Hannibal.  LaciL 
Sat  xxvi.  24. 

VIRIC'ULUM.  Plin.  H.A.  xxxv. 
41.  Same  as  Cbsthitm. 

VIRIDA'RIUM  or  YIRIDIA'- 
RIUM.  A  pleaRure-garden;  or,  pn^ 
bably,  the  sihrtthhery  in  a  garden* 
Suet.  TO.  r>0  Cic.  Att  ii.  3. 

V  I  R  I D  A'  R  I  i;  S.  A  plcasure- 
gardmr.  (Inseript  op.  Omt.  602. 
2)  There  does  not  appear  to  be 


any  positive  distinction  between  the 
ocnip-itioD  of  the  viridariuB  and  the 
tupianm. 

VI'RIOLA.  Diminutive  of  \  iria. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  31.  16.  Ulp.  Dig. 
18.  L  14. 

\  rriC'OMlTS.  Wearinga  chaplet 
of  vine-leaves,  especially  applied  as 
an  epithet  of  Rncchus.  Avien.  in 
Arat,  70.  Compare  Corymbuh,  I. 

VFTia  Literally*  a  Tine;  thence, 
the  branch  of  a  vine,  cat  into  a  stick 
or  b:iton.  which  the  Roman  centurions 
employed  for  punish- 
ing any  of  the  men 
who  had  neglected 
their  military  dnties. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv. 
3.  (hr.  A,  Am.  fii. 
527.  Jut.  viii  .?  17.) 
The  illustration  re- 
presents a  centurion 
with  the  vHii  in  bis 
right  band,  from  a 

bas-relief.  Compare 
the  wood-cut  s,  £vo- 

CATI. 

2.  Same  as  Vinea. 
p.  89.  69.  ed.  Gerlaeh.  ex  Fest  Sub 

viitin  fir.  f'drii. 

VITKKA'HirS  (vaKavfryos),  A 
glass-worker.     Sen.  Kp.  90. 

V I T'  REUS  (uaAii'oi).  Made  of 
glass;  whence  Vitna  abadlntety  in 
the  plaral,  ^hn  vendt  (fifart.  i.  42. 
Stat  Spiv,  1.  6.  74. )  ;  in  the  mann^ 
fact  lire  of  which  the  rincients  were 
ex^f  Pfiingly  skilful,  making  excel l«  nt 
imitations  of  precious  stones,  mixing 
together  a  variety  of  colours,  and 
working  the  material  with  an  exqui- 
site finish  after  it  had  been  blown. 
The  Portlniid  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  w  hich  is  made  of  glass, 
affords  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  this 
branch  of  ancient  art 

2.  POa  vUrea,    See  Pila,  3. 

S.  (faAMiHt).  ZiAe  gloitt  trans- 
parent ;  as  f"fffr  mtrea^  a  toga  made  of 
very  fine  texture,  so  that  the  tunic 
could  be  seen  through  it.  Varro  ap» 
Non.  «.  Vttrenm,  p.  448. 

VITTA.     A  riband,  or  band, 
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commonly  worn  round  th»'  head  by 
free-born  ladies  both  before  and  after 
roarriage  (Virg. 
JBh.  IL  168. 
Prop.  iv.  3. 
16.)»  to  confine 
the  hair  in  a 
neat  and  modest 
maimer  (Ov. 
Met  iL  413. 
Id.  A.  Am.  i. 
31.),  and  to  dis- 
tinguish thera  from  women  of  easy 
virtue  (Id.  Rem.  386.),  who  dressed 
10  as  to  attract  obaervation  by  their 
meretriciouB  appearance.  The  illua- 
tration  is  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  sacred  vitta^  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  the  long  riband  which  fast- 
ened together 
the  iloelLa  of 
wool  forming 
an  in^fvla^  the 
two  ends  of 
which,  with 
their  fringed 
extremitiee  (Ite- 
Hue)  hung  down 
at  the  l»ck  of 
the  nock  (Virp. 
Genrif.  iii.  487.  Id.  yEn.  x.  538. 
Isidor.  Grig.  xix.  30.  4.);  vhenoe 
the  term  is  freqneoily  used,  In  a  col- 
lectiye  sense,  for  the  fillet  itself, 
formed  of  these  three  parts,  and 
which  was  worn  by  both  sexes  of  the 
priesthood  (Virg.  JEn.  ii.  221.  lb. 
▼a.  418.  Juv.  iv.  9.),  and  especially 
by  those  attached  to  the  service  of 
Vesta  (Ov.  Fast,  iii.  30.),  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  illustration,  which  repre- 
aents  a  Vestal  Virgin  on  a  medal, 
bearing  the  inscription  BtULiciiE 

MODEBTiB,  V.  V. 

3.  A  riband  of  the  same  description 
ihstened  round  the  infida^  with  which 
the  head  of  a  victim  was  dressed  at 
the  sacrifice  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  /En.  ii. 
133.  Ov.  Pont.  iii.  2.  75,)  ;  or  round 
the  festoons  (jserta)  with  which  altars, 
temples,  and  honses  were  decorated 
upon  solemn  occasions  (Virg.  Eel. 
tUL  €4.  JEn,  iii.  64.   Prop.  IT.  9. 


27.  Tac.  llisL  iv.  53.),  as  in  the  a»- 
nezed  example  from  a  •ealptiiTCd 


altar.    In  this  sense  the  term  is  liku^- 
wise  applied  coUeetirely  to  fUbm 
ornament  as  well  as  die 

which  bound  it 

VITTA'TI  S.  Decorated  with  a 
riV^/,  as  dt'scribod  and  exemplified  by 
the  preceding  article  and  iilustratioos; 
of  women  (Ov.  Am,  i.  7.  17.)» 
(Locan.  i.  597.).  cattle  at  the 
fice  (Ov.  ^fet.  xii.  151.), 

VIVA  RIUM  {(r^puov').  A  very 
general  term  for  any  place  in  which 
beasts,  fowls,  fish,  or  any  kind  of 
animals  were  kept  aliTe,  either  Ibr 
the  purposes  of  gain  or  pleasure ;  a 
park  Ibr  game,  a  warren,  fish-pond, 
decoy,  preserve  for  oysters,  &c.  AuL 
Cell.  ii.  20.  PUn.  H.  N.  vUL  ^.  Ih. 
78.  Id.  ix.  81. 

VOI/QIOLU&  An  fanplement 
used  In  bnsbandry  and  hordcnltore 
for  making  beds  smooth  and  level 
Plin.  //.  .V.  xvii.  14. 

VULSELLA  and  VULSELLA 
.  (tp'X®^"^**)-    ^  P*^^^      tuHxzcrx,  for 


pulling  hairs  out  by  the  roots.  (Msit 
ix.  88»)  The  example  is  from  an 
original  foond  in  an  excavation  near 

Rome. 

2.  A  pair  of  small fJiiifcr*  employed 
by  dentists  for  removing  any  decayed 


or  broken  fragments  of  a  tooth  which 
might  be  left  behind  when  the  tooth 
was  extracted.   (Celsns,  vi.  12.  1.) 
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The  example  is  from  an  original  found 
amongst  several  other  surgical  instru- 
ments  at  Pompeii. 

8.  A  suigkad  tiutmnieiit  for  taking 
.up  the  proad  flesh  or  edgeof  awooDd 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  cutting 
away  any  portions  which  require  re- 
moval.   Celsus,  vi.  18.  3. 

4.  A  surgical  instrument  used  for 
replaeing  broken  and  protruding 
bones,  made  like  a  tmith's  forceps. 
Celsus,  vii.  10.  7. 

yOLU'MEN.  A  roll,  or  book, 
which  was  written  upon  one  long 
sheet,  made  out  of 
a  number  of  strips 
of  papyrus  glued 
together,  and  when 
completed,  rolled 
round  a  cylinder,  so 
that  the  reader  on- 
rolled  it  as  he  read  t 
whence  the  expression  evolvere  volu' 
men  means  '*to  read  a  book."  (Cic.  Att. 
X.  10.  Hor.  Tibull.  Propert.  Mart.) 
The  illustration  reprei>euts  five  rolls 
tied  up  together,  flrom  originals  as 
they  were  diseorered  in  a  house  at 
Herculaneum. 

2.  A  volume,  in  onr  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is.  a  certain  portion  of  a 
work  contained  in  one  roll ;  for  when 
the  fifSS.  ran  to  anjr  length,  it  was 
customary  to  divide  it  into  separate 
parts  or  books,  each  of  which  was 
rolled  upon  a  separate  stick.  Ov. 
Trist.  III.  14.  19.  Plin.  £p.  iii.  5.  5. 
Plin.  H.  JV.  vi.  34. 

VOLU'TA  (icrfAxn.  Hesych.  and 
Inscript.).  A  ooAils;  the  spiral 
scroll  which  con- 
stitutes the  distin- 
guishing feature  of 
an  Ionic  capital, 
curling  down  under  each  angle  of  the 
abacus,  and  which  is  said  by  Vitni- 
vius  to  have  been  designed  in  imi- 
tation of  a  buncli  of  curls  on  each 
side  of  the  female  face  ;  but  the  Greek 
name,  which  literally  means  themvrez 
or  limpet,  indicates  that  the  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  spirals  of  a  fish's 
shell   VitruT.  ir,  I,  7.  Id.  iiL  5.  6. 


2.  («Ai4).  The  volute  which  curls 
dow  n  under  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  abacus  in  a 
Corinthian  oapital* 
and  which  imitate 
the  stalks  of  a  para- 
sitical plant  bent 
down  by  u  super- 
incumbent obstacle. 
The  two  small  ones 
which  meet  under  the  rosette  C/fos) 
in  the  centre  of  each  face  are  distin- 
guished by  the  term  h^ket  aiMonsff. 
V^itruv.  iv.  1.  12. 

VO'MER  and  VO'MIS  (Srm  or 
fhfis),  A  phmghtikan  (Varro,  L,L,y, 
135.  Virg.  Georg.  L  45.  Cic.  Phil  ii. 
40.).  formed  of  a  metal  plate  (c), 
affixed  to  the  share- beam  (denlale), 
as  in  the  annexed  example  from  a 
bas-relief,  which  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  share  termed  vomer  ren^pmuM. 
(Plin.  IT.  a:  ZTiii.  48.)  Other  ex- 


amples of  simpler  kinds,  employed  in 
light  soils  (Plin.  /.  c),  are  represented 
by  the  wood-cuts  a.  Bbnb,  4.,  and 
Dentalb;  and  a  share  furnished 
with  a  coulter,  also  described  by 
Pliny  (/.  c),  is  given  under  the  word 

CULTF.R,  7. 

VOMITO'RIA.  In  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  the  vmufories,  or  doors 
of  entrance  fkram  the  internal  lobbies, 

which  gave  immediate  admission  to 
the  tiers  of  seats  occupied  by  the 
spectators.  (Macrob.  Hut  vi.  4.) 
The  illuatration  represents  a  portion 
of  the  cavea  in  the  great  theatre  at 
Pompeii,  comprising  four  vomitories, 
shown  by  the  four  small  doorways  at 
the  top,  two  in  each  pnecitictio ;  but 
others  were  disposed  at  relative  dis- 
tances round  both  circular  belts, 
opening  upon  the  head  of  every  flight 
of  stairs  (sca/o*),  down  which  the 

spectators  descended  till  they  came  to 
6  ▲ 
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the  step  or  circle  {yradus^  se<Iile\ 
where  every  one's  seal  was  marked 


cat  and  numbered  (wood-cut  s.  Li- 
NEA,  7.)'  Each  of  these  vomitories 
corresponded  likewise  with  one  or 
more  staircases  formed  in  the  shell 
of  the  building,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  exterior  (see  the  wood- 
cut and  description  8.  A»ipiiithea- 
TRUM,  p.  29.),  so  that  the  whole 
company  could  retire,  almost  at  once, 
without  the  least  crowding  or  incon- 
venience. It  is  calculated  that  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  was  capable  of 
containing  more  than  90,000  spec- 
tators, and  was  furnished  with  vomi- 
tories and  staircases  sufficient  for  the 
whole  concourse  to  disperse  in  less 
than  five  minutes. 

VULGA'RES.  A  class  of  slaves 
next  in  point  of  household  rank  to 
the  ordinarii.  The  title  includes  all 
who  had  a  specific  occupation  as  in- 
door or  out-door  servants,  as  well  the 
entire  body  of  those  who  practised 
any  handicraft,  art,  or  scientific  pur- 
suit, in  the  service  of  their  masters ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  house-porter 
{ostiarius\  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
(cubicularius\  the  valets  and  ladies' 
maids  {cosmctce^  omatrices)^  the  palan- 
quin-bearers (lecticarii)^  the  cook 
{coguus)^  confectioner  {dulciarius\ 
barber  (tonsor),  &c.  &c.  Ulp.  Dig. 
47.  10.  15.    Cic.  liosc.  Am.  46. 

VULTU'RIUS.  A  term  given  to 
one  of  the  throws  of  the  dice.  (Plant- 
Cure.  ii.  3.  77.)  It  is  not  ascertained 
what  particular  numbers  came  up  to 


make  a  "  vulture  but  it  was  not  i 
good  throw,  though  not  so  had  as  the 
"  dog  "  (ca/iw),  which  was  the  worst 
of  all. 

VULVA.  A  favourite  dish  with 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  the  womb 
of  a  sow  which  had  miscarried  at  her 
first  farrow,  or  which  was  killed 
immediately  after  farrowing^.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xi.  84.  Hor.  Ep,  L  15.  41. 
Mart.  xiii.  56. 


X. 

XEN'IA  ((«Via).  Presents  which 
it  was  customary  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  a  host  to  g"ive  or 
send  to  his  guests,  as  a  mark  of  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  (Plin.  £p.  vi. 
31.  14.),  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  delicacies  for  the  table  ;  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  thirteenth  book  of 
Martial,  which  is  inscribed  with  the 
title  A'enirt,  and  relates  chiefly  to 
articles  of  consumption. 

2.  Pictures  of  still  life^  such  as 
dead  game,  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  4.  Philos- 
trat  Imag.  I  31.   ii.  25.)  ;  so  termed 


because  they  represented  such  objects 
as  a  host  sent  in  presents  to  his 
guests.  Many  pictures  of  this  kind 
have  been  found  amongst  the  paint- 
ings  of  Pompeii,  one  of  which  is 
inserted  as  a  specimen  of  the  style. 
It  contains  a  fowl  trussed  in  the 
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modern  manner,  a  bundle  of  a^ara- 
gus.  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  oysten,  and 
several  kinds  of  fish. 

XYSTAR'CHA  or  -ES  Hvardp- 
xvs).  An  officer  who  snperintended 
the  exercises  of  the  xifHu$;  the  same 
as,  or  very  similar  to,  the  GTlDfASX- 
▲RCHU8.    Ammian.  xxi.  1. 

X  Y  S'  T  I  C  U  S  Uv<TriK6s).  An 
athlete  who  practises  his  exercise  in 
a  cohered  corridor  or  xystut,  Snet 
Aug.  45.  Galb.  15. 

XYS'TUS  or  -UM  ({wrT<iy  or  '6y). 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  a  covered  cor- 
ridor in  the  gymnasium  (see  the  plan 
p.  342.  tt)  where  the  athletes  ex- 
ereiaed  in  winter.  VitniT.  t.  11.  4. 
Id.  tL  7.  5. 

2.  Amongst  the  Romans,  an  open 
walk  or  terrace  in  a  garden,  amidst 
flower-beds  edged  with  box.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  17.  Id.  Y.  6.  19.  Suet. 
Jiig.  7S.  PhsBdr.  iL  fi. 

Z. 

ZANCHA  or  ZANGA.  A  high 
and  close  boot,  made  of  soft  black 
leather  (Schol.  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat. 

i.  fi.  27.),  v  orn  by  the  Oriental  races 
under  their  trowsers  (/jracrr).  Imp. 
Gall,  ap,  Treb,  CUud.  17.  Impp. 
Arcad.  et  Hmior.  Cod.  Thndot,  14. 
10.8. 

ZEM'A  iC^lM)'   A  aanoepaa  fi>r 

boiling.    A  pic  viii.  1. 

ZO'DIACUS  sc.  circulus  (CwStoxos 
kvkKos).  VhQ  zodiac  Aul.Geil.xiii. 
9.  3.  See  CiBoiTLua,  4. 

Z(yNA  iifivji).  The  zone;  a  flat 
and  broadish  girdle  worn  by  young  j 
unmarried  women  round  tlieir  hips  | 
(Iloni.  Od.  V.  231.  Ov.  Fast,  li.  321.); 
whereas  the  common  girdle  {cingulum) 
was  placed  immediately  under  the 
bosom,  as  exemplified  by  the  wood* 
cuts,  which  show  the  two  objects 
in  juxta-position.  The  left-hand  one 
exhibits  a  zone  by  itself,  from  a  fictile 
vase,  and  its  place  upon  the  person, 
from  a  group  representing  Electra 
and  Orestea ;  the  right-hand  figure, 


from  a  marble  statue,  wears  a  cm* 

ffulum  under  the  breast.  The  zone 
was  not  laid  aside  imtil  after  the 


wedding,  when  the  bridegroom  had 
unfastened  it  with  his  own  hands; 
whence  the  expression  zonam  solvere 
(CatnlL  ii  13.  Compare  Or.  JSTar.  ii. 
115.)  means  **to  enter  the  married 
state." 

2.  A  broad  belt  worn  by  men  round 
their  loins  (Uom.  JL  x'l.  234.  Phuit 
Merc.  T.  8.  84.),  and  made  double  or 
hollow  like  our  aho^belts,  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  money  deposited 

m  it  about  the  person  (C.  Gracch. 
ap.  Gell.  XV.  12.  Suet  Vif.  1(5.); 
whence  the  expression  zonam  perdere 
(Hor.  Ep,  iL  8. 40.)  means  "  to  looaa 

one's  money." 

3.  The  Greek  writers  also  use  the 
term  for  a  soldier's  belt,  worn  round 
the  loins,  to  cover  tlie  juneture  of  the 
cuirass  and  the  kilt  of  leather  straps 


(irrcpiryft)  attached  to  its  rim  (Hmd. 
JL  T.  539.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example^  representing  a  Greek  warrior 
5a  2 
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on  a  fictile  vase ;  but  in  this  sense 
the  Romans  adopt  the  word  cingulum. 

ZON.VRIUS  (^aiFioirAo/fos).  One 
who  makes  zona.    Cic.  Flacc.  7. 

ZONULA  (CwvioK).  Diminutive 
of  Zona,  1.  (Catull.  Ixi.  53.)  ;  of 
2<ONA,  2.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  52.) 

ZO'PHORUS  iC<^o<p6pos).  The 
frieze;  a  member  situated  between 
the  architrave  and  cornice  in  the  en- 
tablature of  an  order.  (Vitruv.  iii. 
5.  10.)  It  covers  externally  the 
space  occupied  by  the  tiebeams  (tigna) 
which  form  the  timber-work  of  the 
roof  (see  the  wood-cut «.  Materiatio, 
ddddd\  and  in  the  Doric  order  are 
represented  by  triglj^phs  on  the  frieze. 
In  the  Ionic  order  it  mostly,  though 


not  always,  consists  of  a  plain 
marble  face,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos ;  but  in  the  Corinthian  it  is 
more  frequently  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture, representing  sacrificial  imple- 
ments, war  trophies,  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  or  altars  and  candelabra 
intermixed  with  fabulous  animals, 
especially  griffins,  as  shown  by  the 


annexed  wood-cut  from  a  slab  on  the 
frieze  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 


Faustina  at  Rome ;  and  this  practice 
is  supposed  to  have  suggested  its  an-  | 
cient  name,  which  means  literally, 
bearing  animals,  or  figures 

ZOTHE'CA.  A  small  private 
chamber  or  cabinet,  adjoining  a  larger 
one,  and  affording  privacy  for  business 
or  study.    Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  21. 

2.  A  niche^  for  a  statue  or  other 
object  (Inscript.  ap.  Orelli.  1368.  ap. 


Murat  690.  2.),  like  the  central  recess 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  which  re- 
presents one  side  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  excavated  near  Rome. 

ZOTHE'CULA.  Diminutive  of 
ZoTHECA,  1.    Plin.  Ep.  V.  6.  38. 

ZY'THUM  iC^os).  A  strong  and 
intoxicating  beverage  made  from 
barley  and  other  grain ;  a  sort  of  ale 
or  beer,  Columell.  x.  116.  Plio. 
H.  N.  xxii.  82.  Ulp.  Dig.  33.  6.  9. 
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THE  GREEK.  TERMS  ARE  EXPLAINED. 


A. 

iioKto'Kos,  abaculus. 
&€a^,  abacus. 
iLyadoSalfiup,  genius. 
ttyKitTTpoy,  hamus. 
icfKolvay  anquina. 
tcfKoij  iiyKij,  ansa. 
kynvXTj,  ansa,  3. 
ajKvXjiToy,  ansaturo  te- 

lum. 
isyKvKioy,  ancile. 
AycvActfT^y.  ansatus. 
icytvpa,  ancora. 
dyKuiv,  aucon. 
iyopd,  forum,  2* 
iyt^yoBfrns,  agonotheta. 
AUvTov,  adytum. 
&(unTT05,  discioctus. 
adkriral^  alhletae. 
ihMfjMf  aquila,  2. 
cdyis,  iegis. 
ahSKoSf  caprarius. 
«*XM^,  cuspis. 
awpa,  Oficillatio. 
&Kanya,  acapna. 
aKdriov,  aculium. 
uKtpfffKdfiris,  iotonsus,  L 
dKi<rrpa,  acus. 
aKtydiajt^  acinaces. 
&KUUV,  iocus. 
aKoKov&oSf  comes. 
dK6yr]p  COS. 
iKovpos,  iotonsus,  2^ 
iKpdrurfjLa,  jentaculum. 
&Kparoy,  merum. 
dKpaTo<f>6poy,  acratopho' 

rum. 
dKp6iro\is,  arx. 


dKfxuriipta,  acroteria. 
'  cfwr/y,  radius,  2^  IL 
J  dKdScuTTpos,  alabaster. 
,  aAeiimyy,  aiiptes. 

oAicJf,  pifiiator. 

dWayrotrdAriSy  botula- 
rius. 
j  dAAay,  botulu<<. 
I  aXfuua  rii,  salgama. 
'  aXfjLtvHis,  salgamarius. 

d\6r}a-ts,  trilura. 

oAoir^ioi',  salina?. 

d\<yiniy6s,  salinator. 

d\riipts,  hal teres. 

d\wrlfitoy,  catella. 
I  Aamtii,  catena. 
I  iLXuT),  area,  4* 
'  'Ajj.a(tiy,  Amazon. 

ifioWa,  manipulus. 
{  a/ita^a,  plaustrum. 

ofxa^ivSf  plau^itrarius,  2< 
^  d^JLa^is,  ploslellum. 
!  d^ia^oin]y6s ,  plauslrarius, 
L 

d/to^^oScT,  arbusculs. 

&n€i^,  obba. 

6fiSwy,  umbo. 

iififlioyrts,  caoterii. 
'  &/ii7,  hama. 

iin-nrf}p,  messor. 
I  iifils,  matula. 
I  iLfioKyt^if,  mulctra. 
I  6./xTTv^,  fronlnle. 

afxtpiS^TjaTpoVf  funda,  2. 

iifitpiBdarpoy,  amphitbea- 
trum. 

6./ji<plfiaX\oy,  amphimal> 
lum. 

;  AfitpimroSt  desultor. 
a4x<piirp6crv\oSt  amphipro- 
stylos. 


iifi(f>iTawo$,  amphitapus. 

&^((>ol5os,  ambiviunj. 

d/Mpoptis,  ampbora. 

dydSaBpoy,  anabathnim. 

dyaS6\aioy,  anabolium. 

dyaSoKfijs,  strator. 

aya€o\ri,  pallium,  2^ 

dydyKvwra,  anaglypta. 
!  dyayyi&arrjs,  anagnostes. 
,  dydSr\fta^  anadema. 
I  dyaKKiyrrf\pioy,  anaciinte- 
I  num. 

•  dyd\nnfjui,  substructio. 

dya^vpiUfs,  bracffi,  L 

dyd<popoy,  jugura,  2. 

AfSpcoj/,  andron. 

aySpwyiTis,  andronitis, 

ivTioi/,  insubulum. 

iyTUTTpdrnyoSf  legatus,  L 
I  dyr\(a,  antlia. 
1  AvrKos,  sentioa. 

d^lyrj,  dolabra. 

 ,  bipennis. 

a^oty^  axis. 
I  dvo€d9pa,  pons,  5. 
I  dwoHtff/jios,  fascia,  3^ 

  ,  mamillare. 

diro^mi\pioVf  apoJyterium. 

dwo$4onTiSf  con&ec ratio. 

dwo&ffKTj,  apotheca. 

 ,  horreum,  3. 

diro(T<ppdytff^a,  aposphra* 
gisina. 

diTo<p6pTiraf  apophoreta. 

dpaioardXos,  aneoAtylos. 

dp€v\rj,  pero. 

apSiodijpa,  forceps,  4* 

&piaroy,  praodium. 

if>Kvs,  cassis, 
curros. 

ip/xa  dt&y,  tensa. 
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apfidfUL^a,  harmamaxa. 
dp/uLoyfj,  Imrmoge. 
dpyfvriip,  urioator. 
dfxrrnp,  arator. 
dpoTpoy,  a  rat  rum. 
dpirdyT),  harpago. 
dpvcurr6y,  harpastuin. 
&p^,  harpe. 

&pwr)  Kapxap6!hst  falx  den- 

ticulata. 
dprffiuy,  artemoD. 
dproO-niajy  panarium. 
dfnoKdyayov,  artolagaous. 
dfn&xni,  artopta. 
tipTos,  panis. 
dp)(lfiifiost  arcbimimus. 
iuriWa,  jugum,  2^ 
d(TKav\r)Sy  ascaules. 

 ,  utriculariu9. 

daKoHipOy  ascopera. 
d(TK6s,  uler. 
ifTKocfUl,  folliculare. 
d(nra\ie6s,  bam  iota. 
d<m^7}<p6pos,  clipeatus. 
dtnrisy  clipeus. 
d(rTpa6r}\dTr}S,  iDuIio,  2j 
d<rrpaya\i^oyr(Sy  astraga> 

lizontes. 
wrrpdyaXos,  astragalus. 

 ,  talus. 

"ATAoKTir,  TeiamoDes. 
^Tpoucros,  fusus. 
avdfylnjs,  authepsa. 
avXala^  aulsa. 
ai/Kij,  aula. 
wKijTfis,  tibiceo. 
avKijTpls,  tibicina. 
av\6s,  tibia. 

ai/\6s  dy^p^jloSf  tibia  dcx- 
tra. 

av\6s  ywcuidiMSt  tibia  si- 
nistra. 
av\(fi6s,  aulcedus. 
axrrdxvpoSf  autopyrus. 
dtpf},  baphe. 
dipitpctciSf  coDsccratio. 
6j(p\a(TroVf  aplustre. 
6.(ppaKToy,  apbractum. 
*A<ppodiT7jt  Veuus. 

B. 

fiaKrfipioy,  bactllum. 


fidicrpoy,  baculus. 
BaKxv*  liacclia. 
/SaAcbn-iov,  crumena. 
fidyavffoi,  sellularii. 
$dp€iTos,  barbitos. 
fiapis,  baris. 
fiavKoKts,  gillo. 
fia<ptioyf  baphium. 
fif\6yrj,  acus. 
/3<>^t(,  turbo,  L 
$11X61,  limen. 
fii}fjM,  pulpitum,  L 
$i6\iodi}K7)f  bibliotheca. 
fii€\loy,  libellus,  L 
$i6\ioT^KyiSf  bibliopola. 
0le\os,  liber. 
$i6sj  arcus,  L  2i  3* 
$6av\os,  bubile. 
fio\is,  cata pirates. 
$oTayi<rn6s,  ruocatio. 
$ovk6Xos,  bubulcus. 
fiovTvpoy,  butyrum. 
$pa6(ioy,  brabeuro. 
fipaSftniis,  brabeuta. 
$p6xoSt  laqueus. 
PvKdyrj,  bucina. 
$vKayrirf}s,  bucinator. 
fivkoKoTtla,  occalio. 
$(aKoK6wot,  occator. 
0cifioSf  ara. 


r. 

yaiaoy,  gaesum. 
ydfws,  Duptis. 
ydpov,  garum. 
yav\6sj  gaulus,  L 
yav\oSt  gaulus,  2* 

 ,  cupa,  L 

yaxftrairrjs,  gausapa. 
yuaaay,  projectura. 
yt^^oy,  gerrai. 
y4<j>vpa,  pons. 
ytpvpowoidSf  pontifex. 
ylyykufios,  gioglymus. 
ylyypaSf  tibia  giDgrina. 
yXwpavoy,  caelum. 
yXwffaa,  7A.arrTty,ligula,  L 
ydfjupos,  gomphus. 
yywfxofy,  gnomoD. 

 ,  groma. 

yywplafAara,  monuroeo* 

I    ta,  a. 


ypofifiarfy^js,  <;cnba. 
7pa^juoTarrfj,  literal  us,  3* 
ypamiaTop6f>os,  tabellari- 
us. 

ypofifiii,  l  inea,  4» 
ypwfyfjf  pictura. 
ypcup^ifs,  pictor. 
ypa^loy,  graphiam. 
ypcuplSf  stilus. 
ypiwos,  yiHtpos,  griphus. 
ypo<r<fyofidxoit  velitea. 
yp6a<pos,  hasla  velitaris. 

yva\o$u>pa^,  lorica,  L.. 
yvaXoy,  p«ctorale. 
y^s,  bura. 

yvnyaalcLf'xos,    gy  ro  nasi. 

archus. 
yvfiydaioy,  gymoaaium. 
yvfiy6s,  nudus. 
yvyaiKfTov,  gynseceum. 
yvycuKtaylrts,  gynscooitis. 
ytMipmds,  corytus. 

A. 

SfSoOxoi,  daducbus. 
baufUyioy,  dsmoniuro. 
8a/f(«v,  daDinon. 
5afs,  tsda. 
^oucrvXijepa,  digitale. 
6aicTvKio9i}Kij,  dactylio- 

theca. 
HoKTvXwSt  aoulus. 
Ik^yd,  coctilia. 
SdntSoy,  pavimentum. 
SofxtfcJ;,  daricus. 
iitiryoy,  cocoa. 
HficfjpiiSf  decemremis. 
8«r/A4$T,  vioculum. 
ii}fiapxos,  tribunus  plebia. 
9td€a0poy,  diabatbrum. 
iiaS-ijnis,  circinus, 
HidSrifxa,  diadema. 
6id(wfia,  cinctus,  L 

 ,  cioguluiD,  ^ 

 ,  subli^culuin. 

 ,  prxciDCtio. 

StdOvpoy,  prothyrum. 
ilcura,  diffita,  L 
SutTcurfia,  diapasina. 
itdffrvKos,  diaslyloa. 
lidroyoif  diatoni. 
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Stdrfnrra,  Hiatreta. 
**  iiJkuTKoXtlov,  ludus. 
"  ii>ipax)ioy,  didrachmum. 
^  i'i9ufM)f,  bifori*!. 

hKtuTT-fiptov,  tribuDal. 

SiytXAo,  bidens. 

SiKfxutoyy  furca,  L 
'  iUpoTot,  biremis,  2. 
"  8/wTw8<ov,  reticulum,  L 

*  SIktvov,  rete. 

*  ilKwwosy  biremift,  L 
I*  Siftdxaii,  dimachx. 

*  Sindxaipoi,  dimachxri. 
'    Sintruros,  bifrons. 

*  Siftnoi,  bilix. 

'  Slfiv^os,  bilychnU. 

iifos,  sinum. 

J/oirrpo,  dioptra. 

SlirXai,  diplois. 
I   SiwXots,  diplou. 

JtiirXufta,  diploma. 
'   iinpwpos,  biprorus. 

iimfpos,  dipteros. 

Slwrvxa,  dipt^cha. 

6ktko€6\os,  discobolus. 

Siaxos,  discus. 

 ,  superficies,  2. 

Sitpdfpa,  mem  bran  a,  2. 

Si<ppl(TKos,  scdecula. 

Sl<Ppos,  .«ella. 

di<Pf>os  dyKvKSrovSf  sella 
curulis. 

Si<ppos  KocrdirTeyoSj  sella 
gestatorin. 

SixaAKoy^  dichalcon. 

Siotrri,  diota. 

SdXofv,  dolon. 

SopvSp4irayoVf  falx  mu  ra- 
ils. 

SoptHpSpos,  doryphorus. 
8pdy/xa,  inanipulus. 
Spaxfi-fi,  drachma. 
Spfirdyov,  falx. 
Sp6fj.tDy,  dromon. 
5pO(p<iKToy,  cancel  It. 


E. 

iyyvBifKTt,  incitega. 
fyKopiraj  encarpa. 
iyKav<rriKii,  encaustica. 
4yK6fi€ufia,  encomboma. 
^yXf'pi^ioy,  pugio. 


fyxos,  hasta. 
fSouftos,  pavimcnium. 
(ipa,  sedes. 

iKaroyrdpxris,  centurio. 
iKnaytioy,  inantelc. 
UtrrvTros,  ectypu*. 
^\cuo6f(Ttov,  eliTOthe^ium. 
tXariip,  clavis  trochi. 
i\fwo\ts,  helepolis. 
?Aif,  cincinnus. 

 ,  helix. 

 ,  voluta,  2. 

iWifAfytffrfis,  portitor. 
i\\6€ioy,  inauris. 
iWvxytov,  eilychoium. 
f\vfia,  dentale. 
^Xvfios,  tibia  curva. 
fn€\riua,  emblema. 
(f^okos,  rostrum. 

 ,  embolus. 

t/jurlKiOf  impilia. 
ipjiKftrroy,  emplecton. 
tfiiripioy,  emporium. 
(fiwoposy  emporuf. 
ivipofds,  endromis,  2j 
•  yivfia,  iDdutus. 
iytrfi^  fibula. 
4vi)\aTov,  sponda. 
MZioy,  plaga. 
fyowrpoy,  speculum. 
iytirioy^  iaauris. 
i^tfpa,  exedra. 
H'^PV^,  hexeris. 

exomi«. 
i^wcnpa,  exostrn. 
iviSddpa,  pons,  iL 
^ntSdrai,  classiarii. 

 — ,  epibatae. 

iiri6\r]fjia,  pallium,  L 

■  ,  stragulum.  2^ 

iir'iSfiiryts,  epidipnis. 
iwiipofws,  epidromus. 
{vlKpavoy,  capitulum. 
iitlKptoy,  antenna. 
iwlKpoKoy,  epirrocum. 
iwunratrn^p^  ansa,  2« 
i'Kifrr6ntoy,  epiMomium. 
I  iiti<nv\iov,  cpii^tyliuni. 
imaipvpioy,  luna. 
iitlaonpoy,  canlhus. 
irtlrovos  (sc.  Ifidt),  cha- 

latorius  funis. 
Iwlrvpov,  epityrum. 
fnixvtrit,  epichygis. 


'  ^iroxfvs,  suflflamen. 
4»T7f^r,  hepieri". 
iirwfxis,  tunica,  4, 
ipyaaWipioy,  officina. 
dpyartjs,  ergata. 
4pyo\d€os,  redemptor. 
^ ptlff ftoTCL,  anterides. 
fpMTjs,  remex. 
iptrn6sy  rem  us. 
'EpAiOi,  HermiB. 
itrria,  focus. 
iarlcurtt,  convivium. 
iffXfipa,  focus. 
iaxdpioy^  foculus,  2^ 
«W.  lectus  genialis. 
«CffTuAof,  euslylo!«. 
fvxwAi/uuoi,  soldurii. 
t(PaTrrl$,  gngum. 
4<pv€(7ov,  cpliet)eum. 
i(priH(plSf  epiiemeris. 
i<plirKioy,  ephippium. 
i<pv<Pf\<,  subtemen. 
^X«'tA77,  stiva. 
ix^os^  echinus. 


CfiTtt  tibias  pares. 
^uytos  7inrot,  j  uga  I  is  equ  us. 
(vyiStafios,  cohum. 
CuySy,  jugum. 
Cvd6s,  zythum. 
(uyptioy,  vivarium. 
(dyrj,  zona. 
(fM^pos,  zophonis. 
i^oNTTiip,  cingulum,  1. 


i]9fi6s,  colum. 
ilKoKdni,  colus. 
T]\icurr-f)ptoy,  solarium,  2* 
^Aioird[/iii'05,  heliocaminus. 
^\os,  clavus. 
TjfifpdKotros,  dormitator. 
r}fi(po\6yioyf  calendarium. 
VfjuOwpdKioy,  pectorale. 
tlfjuKVK\ioy,  hemicyclium. 
r}uio\la,  hemiolia. 
VfMovrjyds,  mulio,  2* 
r)ylai,  habena,  L 
1)ytoxof,  auriga. 
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rtraroaKSwos ,  extispex. 
rip^oy,  heroum. 


e. 

&ai\afirjy6tf  thalatnegus. 
ddXofios,  thalamus. 

daXaarelrris,  thala-«sttes, 
davfmTOTroi6  s ,  p  r  dc&iig  ialor . 
dtarpoyy  theatrum,  2, 
d(pi<rriis,  me«8or. 
dipiarpov,  theristrum. 
b^pfmi,  thermje. 
dtpfxoTrdiKwv^  tbermopo- 

lium. 
d^pa,  venatio. 
3i7f>aT^r,  venator,  L 

bjiptonixnh  bestiarius. 
b6Xo$,  tholus. 
S>piafjL§o5f  triumph  us. 
dpl^f  crinis. 
^p7va^,  ventilabrum. 
dp6vos,  solium. 
bpvaWit,  cllychnium. 
dvXaxos,  bracae,  2. 
dvfuaTi)ptoi\  luribulum. 
^fi4\ri,  thymele. 
^fitKiKoi,  thymelici. 
bvpa^  ostium. 
dvpa  af>Kfios,  janua. 
dvpat  tidirptaToif  vulvaj. 
dvp(6s,  scutum. 
^vpls,  fenestra. 
^vpls  iiK\lSf  fenestra  hi- 

foris. 
^{'paost  thyrsus. 
!hfpwp6st  janitor. 

 ,  ostiarius. 

ditravot^  fimbi.r. 
^vfTaycarSs,  fimbriatus. 
buT-i^piov^  ara. 
^^mn^.  popa. 
f^wfu^,  tomix. 
deopdKtoy,  loricula. 

 pluieus,  L 

 ,  carchesiuro,  2* 

dwpa^^  lorica. 

 trrHios,  lorica.  2^ 

♦  AeiriSftrriy,  lorica,  IL 

 ^XiJaT^r,  lorica,  4» 

  d\vaiZ(i}T6s,  lorica, 


8. 


—  Xl¥iot,  lorica,  9. 


I. 

?oTpaX«f»TTjj,  iatralipta. 
loTpSsf  medicus. 
ty^V,  pila,  L 
Upfioy,  hostia. 

 victima. 

Upoy'ticris,  hieronicR. 
ifpo(TK6irof,  haruspex. 
l(po<pdyr-qs,  hierophantes. 
UpixpvKoLKiov,  sacraiium. 
lfpo<p6\a^,  aedituus. 
tKfHjpia,  velamenta. 
i/«£j,  lorum. 

 ,  ca^fitus. 

 ,  corrigia. 

Iftdriovy  pallium. 
i^fvrfjSf  auceps. 
I6st  Migitta. 
iiry6s^  laterna. 

 ,  fumus. 

 ,  culina. 

/inraTwyol,  hippagogi. 
iWeuy,  eques,  L 
Imriarpos,  equarius  medi- 
cus. 

tfirdSpoixoSf  hippodrorous, 
2. 

IwTTOKdpiiros,  hippocampus. 
l-wwoKtm-avpos,  hippoceo- 

taurus. 
iVTToffiVoT,  agaso. 
linroirripaf  liippopera. 
linriirraffiSf  equile. 
/mroTo^iJTTfy,  hippotOXOta 
iaSiofios,  i^odomus. 
IfTrlop,  velum. 
la-To€of6sy  temo,  2* 
i(rr6s,  malus. 

 ,  tela. 

iar<iy,  textrina. 
IxOvorpwf^ttov,  pi«cina,  2. 
Ixvoypfupla,  ichuogiaphia. 


K. 

KdyKcu^a,  coctilia. 
Kdios^  cad  us. 
Ka5ovAoi  or  •wA.oi.  Ca- 
millus. 

tcaB^^oa,  cathedra. 
KaOf-T-hp,  calheler. 
KaOtToSf  pcrpendiculum. 


KaKKaBfi,  caccubu^. 
Kd\a$oSy  calathus. 
M-oAo/Js,  calaraariu!^ 

 ,  calamister. 

KdKofios,  calamus. 
Ka\djrous,  forma,  5» 

 ,  teDtipelliucs. 

KoXvis,  urn  a. 
iraAvfifia,  calyptra. 
KaWvyrpov,  scopip. 
ifoAi/iTTTjp,  iinbrex. 
KoAiJirTfNi,  calyptra. 
ifoAxi?,  volula,  L 
Kd\(»s,  rudens. 
icdpM^f  ha.«ta  gramioea. 
KafAdpa,  catnara. 
Kdfiivoif  caminuA, 

 ,  fornax. 

KOfiirrfipf  meta,  La 
Kavfoy,  Kdyrjf.  canistniin. 
KayT}<pdpos^  canephctra. 
KaydapoSf  cantharus. 
jcai^Aia,  clitellae. 
K<iyovy,  canum. 
Koyuy,  regula. 
KomiXftov,  cauponn,  g. 
KapSdriycu^  carbatinx. 
Kapfiu>ip{>\a4t  pectorale. 
KdpKapoyy  career. 
Kdpwoffos,  carbasu)*. 
KapvdriZff,  Caryatide*. 
Kapipafidnoy,  merga. 
fcapxmioy^  carchesium. 
KdrceypLOt  tractum,  L 
Kardypapa^  catngrapha. 
Kara^Tv^,  cudo. 
KaroKXivopMi,  accuho. 
icoraireATTjs,  catapulia* 
Karaw^XriKotf  catapulta* 
rius. 

Karap^Krrt^,  cataract  a. 
Kardtfrpwpka^  coostraturo 
navis. 

KardfppaKTOtf  cataplirac- 
tus, 

Kdroirrpoy,  speculum. 

KOTopv^is,  humatio, 
Karox^vi,  pe>*iilus. 
KOTUfilQu^  catomidio. 
Kav\6s,  sea  pus,  5. 
Kavala,  causia. 
Kcuniip    "^pioy,  cauter, 

-erium. 
Ktii^iZpwTUiy,  sudttrium. 
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KtKp^MpoXoi,  reticulum,  2- 
#cf Afvrr^a,  ccleusma. 
KiXfvaTTjs^  hortator. 
K4\rjs,  celes,  L 
Ktvordtpiov,  cenotaphium. 
Ktvraupos,  centaurus 
KdvTpov,  stimulus. 
Kfyrpuy,  cento. 
Kfp<^i€uSt  figulus. 
Ktpdfjuov,  testa. 
Kfpofwv,  fictile. 
ic4pafA0St  tegulu. 
K4paf,  cornu. 
K*paTav\7is,  coroioen. 
K*pKls,  pecten,  2. 

 ,  cuDeu9,  3- 

KtpKovpoSf  cercunis. 
Ktpovxoif  ceruchi. 
Ktards  (sc.  lfids)y  cestus. 
Kta'rpoa(p€ySdintjj  Ctstro- 

sphendone. 
tticrpov,  cestnim. 
icfiKutv,  -wytMv,  tolleoo. 
KVt^^Sf  mma. 
KTiToSf  bortus. 
laprord^ioVf  cepotaphiuin. 
KfjpvKfioVy  caduceus. 
tcfipv^t  ceryx. 
tcfjpoe^a,  ceroma. 

KaAoeaTTjy,  J  ^ 
KdfftrvpA,  fulmenta. 
Ki€<ipiop,  ciborium. 

Ki€c»>Tiov^  arcula. 
Ki$m-6sj  area. 
KtyK\ls,  cancelli. 
KtSapify  cidaris. 
KiBdpa,  cithura. 
Ki6apurri}St  citharista. 
KiOapttrrpia,  cithari^lria. 
Ki$apif;66s,  cilhurccdus. 
kiXIkiov,  cilicium. 
Ki\Xl€aSt  cilliba. 

 ,  cant«nolus. 

— ,  vara,  2i 
KivcuJioSf  cinaedus. 
KiovdKpoMov,  capitulum. 
KlpKoj,  Circus. 
Kl<mi,  cista. 

Ki(TTo(p6p<>Sf  ci«tophoru8. 
kIwv,  columna. 
KKaQaiX^^t  claviger,  2m 
KXtTBpov,  pej«ulus. 
kMIs,  clavi^. 


K\<npv^pa,  clepsydra. 
K\i€av'irts,  clibauicius  pa- 

K\i€avo$,  clibanus. 
K\ifia^,  scalar. 
KKltrrj,  lectica. 
K\ivrj<p6poif  lecticarii. 
KXtvlJitov,  lectulus. 
tckiyiK6Sf  clinicus. 
K\iP&trovs,  cHuopus. 
icKuridSf  foris. 
K^oiol,  boiae. 
KXiMTrfip,  clyster. 
KXd^Bof,  neo. 
Kv^ipfluv,  fulloiiica. 
Kya4>9vs,  fullo. 
Ky4^>a\Xo»,  tomentum. 
Ktn^tiri,  radius,  3^ 
Kyrjuis,  ocrea. 
KVti>ia^t  CDudiix. 

icvctfSwv,  mora,  L 
K^yxVt  concha. 
K^Bopvost  cothurnus. 
Koi\T\  vavt,  caverna;. 
KoiKioZ^apjoSf  ventrale. 
ico(t77,  cubile. 
Ko\airH]p^  scalprum. 
Ko\t6Sf  vagina. 
ictJXAv^or,  colly  bus. 
KoKKvpa^  cully ra. 
KoXXvplif  collyrts. 
KoAAi^piov,  coUyrium. 
Ko\6€iov^  colobium. 
Ko\oKvv9r\,  cucurbital. 
Ki^ATTor,  sinus. 
Ko\vp€nrriSt  urioator. 
K6p,ijf  coma. 
KOfi'fjirrjSf  coraatus. 
Koylofiaf  albarium  opus. 
KOViorSs,  dcalbatus. 
Kovltrrpa,  conistcrium. 
kovt6s,  contus. 
KoyT6(popoi,  contarii. 
Kdvayov^  pilum,  L 
K&wit,  copis. 
KowplaSf  coprea. 
Ko-rrfj,  copta. 

KOTTOVkOKOVSf  COptOpla- 

centa. 
H6pa^,  corvus. 
Kop^a^,  cordax. 
Kuf)vp.^oSt  corymbu*. 
KopifVYi,  pedum. 
 ,  clava,  1. 


Kopvy^tms,  claviger,  L 

KSpvs,  gnlea. 
KoptavT),  ansii,  2. 
Kopotvlsy  corona. 
niffKiyoVy  cribrum, 
KdrraJios,  cotlabus. 
KorvX-n,  cotyln. 
Kovpuov,  tonstrina. 
KovpdSf  tonsor. 
Kovp^vrpia,  tonstrix. 
KovpifioSf  tonsufl. 
Ko^iyoSy  cophinus. 
KoxXtdptoy^  cochlear, 
icox^i'ap.  cochlea. 
Kpd€aroSt  grabalus, 
KpdyoSf  galea. 
KpvHiPf  crater. 
Kpedypa,  cren^ra. 
Kpfovpyds,  luuius. 
Kp€wnu>\ioy,  laniarium. 
Kp^Btfivoy,  calantica. 
KprjTrls,  crepida. 

 ,  crepido. 

Kpi6f,  aries. 
Kp6K7)f  subtemen. 
KpoKccrSvy  crocota. 
KpoKvs,  lacinia. 
Kpoaaol^  fimbria[>. 
KpordXtov,  crotalium. 
itpJToAo*',  crotalum. 
tcpoCnn^cu,  sculpuncx. 
Kpovwd^ta^  scabellum,  IL 
Kpo{nrfMray  crusmata. 
Kplnrrri,  crypta. 
icp<i€v\of,  crobylus. 
icrtlst  pecten. 
KTfpurrfis,  libitinarius. 
KTfivlarpos,  mulomedicus. 
Kva9os,  cyathus. 
Kv€(pvT}TT]s,  gtibernator, 
Kv€i(TTf]Ti]p,  ceruuus. 
ic{>€oSt  tessera. 
KvKJjBpoy,  rudicula. 
KVKXdSf  cyclas. 
kvkXos,  circulus. 

 ,  cortina,  2* 

KiiKXtufjuoL  pvpc&royoy,  tynj- 

panura,  L 
K6\iv9pot,  cylindrus. 
«rf;Ai|,  calix. 
Kvp,drioy,  cymatiuni. 
Kv/x€aAlarpuif  cymbalis- 

tria. 

Kvp€a\oy,  cynibalum. 
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K{rfA€ri,  cymba. 
icufi€lop,  cymbium. 
Kwiit,  galenu. 
KUPTfyirris,  venator,  L 
Kurriy4ris,  venatrix. 
K^prn,  oassa. 
KwjTiy,  vesica. 
K^ffk^y^  tiDtinnabulum. 
KwfjLCurrfis,  commissator. 
Kdffiri,  vicus. 
KoifMs,  comnaissatio. 
Kwpos,  coQus,  apex,  2^ 
Kwtnctiiv^  coiiopeum. 
KiSmi^  capulus,  L 

 ,  cupa,  2* 

 ,  remus. 

KtswriKarnSt  remex. 


A. 

\aS-fj,  ansa,  1. 
\a€vpiy9oSt  labyrinthus. 
Xdyeu^Vj  tractum,  2* 
Xdynvos,  lasjena. 
Kayorpo<peiov,  leporarium. 
\arY(M>€6\oy,  pedum. 
AcUkos,  lacus,  4a 
Ae^Jeu,  laroiae. 
Xa/iwds,  lam  pas. 
\afiim/ipj  candelabrum,  3^ 
Xd/rayov,  lasanum. 
Xarofila,  lautumia. 
\drpis,  latro. 
A^ftys,  lebes. 
AcKcb^,  patina. 
K4KTpoy,  lectu«j. 
\4fi€of,  1  em  bus. 
AnrtWTTf,  lepesla. 
Ac^ctf/to,  album. 
XrifiylaKoSf  lemniscus. 
Xrivt^v,  torcularium. 
\rivo€dTr}f,  calcator. 
XrivoSt  torcular. 
\i6ayttT6s,  tus. 
Xxiayonpls,  acerra. 
\i6vpyiSf  liburna. 
AiBo§6\oy,  ballista. 
\i6o^6os,  lupidarliis. 
Ai^offTpcwTo*',  lithostrotum. 
Xt^vpy6sf  lapidarius. 
Klxyoy^  vannus. 
Aijuif**,  portus. 
\ivuKi^pi/^,  lintearius. 


I 


AiVoi',  linum. 
XoyuoPy  pulpitum,  2. 
^^yxv,  spiculum,  L 

 ,  lancea. 

X<tyx^<PopoSj  lancea rius. 
Xoirrpdy,  lavacrum. 
x6<potf  crista. 
Xvilwv,  ludio. 
XdKos^  lupus. 
X^pn,  lyra. 
Xvpurrijs,  lyristes. 
XvxvoSt  lucerna. 

,  lychnus. 
Xux»ouxo5t  candelabrum, 
1&2. 

■         — ,  lychnuchus,  1. 


fidyetpos,  coquus. 
fia(oyo^f7ov,  inaznnomum. 
fmlayhpos,  niajander. 
ndK€XXa,  ligo. 
tAdxtXXoyy  macellum. 
fjidKtXov,  maceria. 
^oAA&r  i^Xijrov,  cirrus  in 

vertice. 
fidif^aXos,  pessulus. 
f*dyipa,  mandra. 
— ,  funda,  4, 

 ,  pala.  3* 

fidyyoi,  monile. 
fmpavTioy,  marsupium. 
IJ.a(myo<p6pos,  mastigo- 

phorus. 
fidim^y  flagellum. 
-  ■  ■-  iuTrpayaXatrf},  fla- 

grum  talis  tesscllatum. 
furrrva,  mattya. 
fidxatpcif  machasra. 

 ,  culter. 

 8tirA^,  forfex. 

fiaxcupiov,  inuchxrium. 

 ,  cultellus. 

fiax<np6<popos,  machKro- 

phorus. 
fAtXc(y96xv,  atramentari- 

um. 

litXiuadtPf  apiariuro. 
fitaoBop,  subjugium. 
/AtardyKvXoVf  ansatum  te- 
lum. 

tiiaavXoSf  mesaulos. 


moQumeaiuoi. 


fitirtHTT^Xtoy,  intercolu'ii- 

nium. 
fifraSdrritf  de^ultor. 
fieraXXoy,  fodiDa. 

fierSmj,  raetopa. 
firr prints,  mrtreta. 
fiiiAi},  specilluiD. 
fiVp^Sf  femur. 
/ii7X(u^,  machina. 
fiiroSf  licium. 
filrpa,  mitra. 

 ,  cinguluiii,  4- 

furp7i<p6pos^  mi  t  rut  us. 
purplov,  mitella. 

pLvrjIxuov,  J 
pLoXoxiyrj,  malochina. 
fjioXvSSLs,  glans. 
fidvavXos,  monaaloa. 
fAoyi^prjs,  rooneris. 
fiovoypofjLfws,  raonogram- 
mos. 

twy&KpoToSf  moneris. 
lioyoXiBoSt  monolithos. 
fMyofidxoif  gladiatores. 
tioyonaxorp6<f>ot^  Uoista. 
fiov6^v\os,  monoxylm. 
fwy&jmpoSf  nionopteros. 
fxoyoxfrtgy,  tunicatu^. 
pLovoxfi^puofrat  monochro- 
mata. 

pioppLoXvKuoy,  larva,  2» 
Viovcruov,  Museum. 
puowjilov^  musivum. 
fjLoxXdSf  vectis. 
pLVKTijp,  myxa. 
pi(tXyi,  roola. 
fivXtiv,  piinTriDam. 
piv^ay  myxa. 
fivppLTi^j  casstus. 
fivpoir^XvSt  uDguentariu». 
pMarayuty6s,  mystago- 

gus. 
pLwmiSf  mysta. 


} 


oablia 

naulia. 


ydSXa, 
yavXAf 
yavXoy 
ydyyoi,  nani. 

yeuMpvXa^,  ardituus. 
ydp&n^,  ferula. 
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ydp0Tj^^  narthectum. 
vavapxof,  navarchus. 
ya{fK\r]pos,  naucleru*. 
vav\oy,  naulum. 
yavfiaxiot  naumachia. 
yavirfjyioy^  Uxtriaum,2< 
yavs,  navis. 

  KUTfiippaKrrjt  navis 

tecta. 

 ^MKp^t  navia  longa. 

(TrpoyyiKrit  navw 


oneraria. 
yaiffTradfxoyf  navale*  2j 
y€€pi$,  nebris. 
vfKpoKaCirrris,  ustor. 
ytvpoSdrrfSt  neurobata. 
y€Vf>ov,  nervus. 
ytvp6a'«affToy,  neurospa* 

ston. 
Ww,  neo. 

y(t0K6post  neoconis. 
yt^ioVt  navale,  L 

yii&oi,  neo. 

yiKTjTijpwy,  niceterium. 
yofifOSf  pastor. 
N6fi<pcuoy,  NymphaBum. 
yvfupirif  Dupta. 
yvffffa,  meta,  L. 
ytirr&^f6pos,  bajulus. 

H. 

{/via,  xenia. 
Itvo^oKtwy,  caupona,  L 

|«(ttJt,  rasus, 
li<po6i)K7},  vagiua. 
^l<l>os,  gladius. 

 4iriKafcw4s,  sica. 

^vKoKOvla,  fustuarium. 
^yXoir/Sr;,  nervus,  4* 
^upoV,  novacula. 
Ivardpxv^,  xplarcha. 
^v<rruc6s,  xyslicus. 
{ucrrfj,  palla. 
^wrr6y,  hastiie. 
^v<rr6s  or  -ov,  xyslus,  L 
IvffTpls,  strigilb,  L 
 ,  stria. 

O. 

if€(kiaKos,  obeliscus. 
.  .  vcmculuin. 


^«A^,  vcru,  1. 
6€o\6Sf  obolus. 
tryKoSf  Buj^erficies,  1. 
oioyrdypa,  dentarpaga. 

 ,  forcep!*,  li. 

vSoyrSyXv^iSf  dentbcal- 

pium. 
6$6yrj,  liDieum. 
6e6pu)y,  linteotum. 
oXa^f  ansa,  5. 
oIkos,  oecus. 

 ,  domus,  2» 

oiyt^yt  cella  vinaria. 
otyowti\u>y,  oenopoHum. 
olyo^pov,  cenopnoruin. 
olyo<p6pos,  oenophonis. 
oiyoxSos,  pincerna. 
oiWJAos,  opilio. 
oiox'TCDt',  tunicala8. 
6i<rr65,  sagitta. 
olotvoffK&nos,  augur. 
oKplSas,  canteriolu^. 

 ,  pulpiturn,  2. 

o\fio5,  curliua,  2a 

 ,  mortarium,  L 

6fui\urHipf  rutellum. 
6vos,  catillus,  2. 
^t'y,  acetabulum. 
6lv€a(poy,  acetabulum. 
o^vKparoy,  posca. 
oira/,  columbaria,  5< 
&ir€<Uf  subula. 
M],  opa. 

dvicOuypeupos,  opi»tlio- 

graptius. 
6vta6^otioSf  opisthodo- 

mus. 

orrKoStJkMT'fis,  campi- 

doctor. 
6pupa\6$t  umbilicus. 

 ,  umbo,  li 

opyavoVf  organum. 
6pfoK6pMt^  muWo,  L 
apBoypatpla,  orthographia, 
opdoaToSias,  recta. 
ipBoffTdrnSf  orthostata. 
opKrjt  ore  a. 

opuuvTTis,  hamiota. 

Spfud,  liaea,  L 

Zpfxot,  portus. 

opi'iOfin-ii^,  auceps. 

opvidfiy,  oraithon. 

Spas,  orbis  oleaiius. 

opi/KTTis,  fossoi . 


6px'ri<Tr(m6KoSj  orchesto- 

polarius. 
opxyio-ts,  saltatio. 
dpxrifrrfis,  saltator. 
opX'^frTpa,  orchestra. 
dpx^(rrpia,  saltatrix. 
oarpoHiov,  testa. 
oiryKla,  uucia. 
ovtiiy,  udo. 
oZKoSf  munipulus. 
ovpayot,  ccelum. 
6^oirw\(7ov,  popina. 
d\^ovii>\7is,  macclluriuii. 


n. 

trayKpdrioyf  paDCrallum. 
-rdyoSf  paeus. 
wcuJiayufyds,  pwdagogos. 
iroXatarpa,  palsstra. 
ira\(uarpiK6s,  palaii>tri- 
cus. 

waXaiarpirTjs,  palaislrita. 
waXdfirit  pal  ma,  L 
va\fvH}s»  avia  Ulix. 

itdx-n,  lucta. 
vaXiyKOirriKoTf  iostitor. 
Ta\lf>t\^rj<rros,  palinipse- 

stus. 
ToAAoir^,  pellex. 
trofifidxioy^  pancratiuro. 
tray^Kttoy,  caupona,  L 

 ,  stabulum,  2. 

trovSoifpa,  pandura. 
vavrdfiifAoSf  pantoroimus. 

 ,  saltator. 

napayvadts,  buccula. 
irapa^wviov,  parazoniura. 
irapaniraapLaf  velum,  4< 
■irapdarjfAoy,  insigne,  2, 
trapdtrraifs^  ant  a;. 
frapaa-rds,  pnrastaa. 

 ,  po»ti§. 

TrapariXrpiov,  alipilus. 
wapiiopos,  fuoalU  equus. 
"wdpfxrj,  panna, 
vapoipis,  parnpsis. 
vapv^,  im)bus. 

 ,  clavus,  7a 

xapwrls,  aocoD,  2± 
rrdaaoXoSt  palus. 

 ,  paxillu-;. 

waffTo^poSj  pa&topboru5. 
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-wceracyuov,  patagium. 
irdyi,  pedica. 

 ,  com  pes. 

irc^iAa,  talaria. 
ircAcKivor,  securicula,  2^ 
vcAcKvs,  securis. 
  ilarofioSf  bipen- 

nis. 
»<Ais,  pelvis. 
TcATcurr^y,  peltasta. 
ir4\Tr},  pclta. 
w^rraOXov,  quioquertium. 
rfyrdoTraaroSf  pentaspa- 

stos. 

wfVT'fipris,  quinqueremis. 
w^Aov,  pcplum. 

«fc 

w€pi€o\os,  sacellura. 
ir(pi6paxt6yiov,  bruchiale. 
•trfpL^dtryov,  silicernium. 
iTfpi^ufjLa,  ciDCtus. 
irtpi-nyrtTfis,  mystagogus. 
irtpucdpTTioy,  artnilla,  2± 
7rfptKe<pd\ouoVf  galea. 
wfpiKVTjfiis,  tibiale. 
Ttpirrrtpos,  peripleros. 
ietpi^l>aMr4)ptov^  labrum,  4. 

 ,  aspergillum. 

ir«pt(r*ceA/y,  periscclis. 
irfpi(TT€pf(av,  columbari- 
um. 

wtplffrpoffia,  peristroma. 
irtpurrvKiov,  peristylium. 
ir*p6yr},  acus,  3* 
T farads,  pila. 
vtTOffos,  potasus. 
irtravpi<rr-f]s ,  petaurista. 
iriraupov^  pelaurum. 
inryfui,  pegma. 
-TfjihaKiov,  gubcrnaculum. 
irf]pa,  pera. 
XiQav\r\\,  pithaula. 
iriAnrdy,  coactilis. 
TiKiZiov,  pileolus. 
trIAor,  pileus. 
iriAo^pos,  pileatus. 
wiydKioy,  tabelia. 

 ,  superficies,  2* 

xiyaKoO-f}Kri,  pinacolheca. 
x/va^,  tabula. 
— ,  lanx  quadrata. 
Wrpis,  pislris. 
rdKiov  pitlacium. 


wXayydy^  planguncula. 

irXayiavKos^  tibia  obli(^ua. 

irkoKovSy  placenta. 

wXd^,  tabula. 

wAcuTTTjy,  plastes. 

 ,  fictor. 

irKdurrty^,  lanx,  IL 

vAareui,  platea. 

TKvKTpoy,  pleclrura. 

wMifivT),  modiolus,  1. 

TAiydivos,  latericius. 

ir\ly$0St  plinth  us. 
,  later. 

 Sirrfit  later  coctus. 

■  offiii,  later  crudus. 

wKotoy,  navigium. 

■  KoyranSyf  ratis,  2. 

— — <riTa7tw7<Ji',corbita. 

 (poprucdv,  navis 

oneraria. 

Tviyfvs,  pnigeus. 

iro8<i7pa,  pedica  dentata. 

woSaa^iTT^p,  pelluvium. 

xoifioy,  fascia,  5< 

iroS^pTjr,  talaris. 

xo^oaTpd€rj,  pedica  den- 
tata. 

ToAu^rof,  polymitus. 
iroAi^TTTuxa,  polyptycha. 
To\v<rKa<TToy,  polyspaston. 
trSirayov,  popanum. 
irdpirrj,  fibula. 
•worfip,  '"tipiov,  poculum. 
wouy,  pes. 

TpdxTopfs,  coactores. 
irptaSfuriis,  legatus,  2- 
irpidyioy,  scrrula. 
Tpi<rH)p,  prista. 
TTpluy,  serra. 

wpaytvarfiSf  praeeustator. 
irp66vpov,  vestibulum. 
irpoKoiTuy,  proccctOD. 
irpoK6fuoy,  caproaa;. 
TpofArronrlhoy,  rrontale^^L 
Tp6yao5,  pronaus. 
wpSwXafffia,  proplasma. 
Tporyiydoy,  praifurniuro. 
irpooyvaBiZioy,  focale. 
Tpo<TKf<p<iXaioy,  cervical. 
Tpo<TKi]yioy^  proscenium. 
wpocKvyiiais,  adoratio. 

■■  ,  adulatio. 
irp6<mnroy^  prostypum. 
irp6<rwiroy  or  'uoy,  pcr&ooa. 


Tparrofi-f]*  thorax,  li, 
wpSrvwoy,  prolypum. 
irp6xooSy  gulturDium. 
vpvfxya,  puppia. 
wpifpa,  prora. 
wpifipdrns,  proreta. 
vTtpSy,  pinna. 
m-fpSfovs,  alipes. 
wrdpv^,  mora,  L. 
irrfpvfiaj  pteroma. 
«T«pcirr<Jj,  pterotus. 
vTvov,  pala,  2^ 
Trwx6s,  mendicus. 
irvtKls,  funda,  ^ 

 ,  pala,  3^ 

wvrrla,  coagulum. 
nvKv6<Trv\os^  pycDOfttjIos. 
xuKTTjj,  pugil. 
iruAij,  porta. 
nvkis,  portula. 
rv^is,  pyxis. 

 ,  modiolus,  Am 

irv^os,  buxum. 
irvpd,  pyra. 

 ,  rogus, 

mjpdypa,  forceps- 
wpafiis,  pyramia. 
wvpyot,  turns. 
wpiairiipioVf  laconicum. 
Tvpplxv,  pyrrhicha, 
iruyctylas,  barbatus. 
wdfjLa,  operculum. 


P. 

Pa€Bloy,  penicillum. 
l^dMZoi,  fasces. 
ftdSioSf  radius,  L 

 ,  virga. 

 ,  hastile. 

 ,  stria. 

l>a€iovxoit  lictor. 
p6.€Ji<iHris,  striatura. 
PaSZo»r6s,  striatus. 

 ,  virgatus, 

jWTT»;r,  sutor. 
f^a^ls,  acus,  L 
ptC<hp<^f  forceps,  2- 
l>lyri  lima. 
^iirls,  flabelluro. 
^IffKoSy  riscus. 
l^fiSos,  rhombus. 
 ,  turbo,  L 


Google 
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Po^<ftoia,  rhomphjea. 
f>6TraLKov,  clava. 
pArrrpov,  ansa,  2. 
■   0vp<Tovay4t,  sym- 

phooia,  2. 
^vyxos,  rostrum. 
f>vKdy7],  ruQcioa. 
pvfjLUj  reraulcus, 
PvfjiSs,  lemo,  L 
pwapoypaupos,  rhyparo- 

graphus. 
pvToyotyfvst  habena,  2* 
l>vrls,  ruga. 
pvr6y,  rhytium. 

adSavoVf  iuibanum. 
<rayr}yT],  sageoa. 
cdyfia^  sagma. 
ffdyos,  sagum. 
coKKioVy  sacculus. 
aaKKo-KTjpa,  sacciperium. 
adHKoSy  saccus. 
SoA/oi,  Salti. 
caXiriytcrfiSf  tubiceo. 
crdAiri^f,  tuba, 
•   arpoyyv\ri,  cor- 

nu,  & 
ffatiSvKTif  sambuca. 
aa^6vKl<rrpia,  sambucina. 
cay^dXtoVy  sandal ium. 
trayiSiou,  tabella. 
aayls,  tabula. 

 ,  foris. 

ffdroey,  sapo. 
etxpdiaXXay  saraballa. 
ffdpatris,  sarapis. 
crdpiffaa^  sarissa. 
capi<xao<p6posy  sariasopho- 

rus. 

<rapKo<l>dryot,  sarcophagus. 
adpcaBpoy,  scops. 
aawtoy,  veru,  2* 
ff€ipa<p6pos,  funalis  equus. 
autrrpoyy  sistnira. 
ciXfuerat  t4,  tmostra. 
<niK6sf  cella,  L 
(ri}Ketfiaj  aequipondium. 
<rrifxaioip6poSj  signifer. 
<n\ixuoy,  signum. 
atSwrit  sibyna. 
trudyyurriis,  sicinnista. 
ffiK^  cucurbital. 


<riWv€oSy  index,  L 
(Tl^6\oSy  alveare. 
(Tiy^wy,  sindon. 
alpcuoy^  sapa. 

 ,  defrutum. 

airtvriiSf  fartor. 
a'ufKiy,  sipho. 
aKa\li,  sarculum. 
tTKoXfjLSs^  seal  m  us. 
ffKdf^m,  scaroma. 
(TKawos^  scapus. 
<TKd(pTj,  scapha. 

 ,  cunabula. 

aKd(pioy,  scaphium. 
CTKeKopyl^w,  ascio. 
ffKirapyoyy  ascia,  1. 
(ricein;,  rd,  impedimenta. 
aKTjy^t  scena. 

 ,  tentorium. 

 ,  diseta,  2. 

ffKTivoypa<pl<t,  scenogra- 
phia. 

CKTiirrovxoif  sceptuchus. 
cTK^TtTpoVy  sceptrum. 
ffKidSftoyy  umbella. 
(TKid&Tiooy,  solarium,  L 
(TKifiirolitoyj  scimpodium. 
ffK'nruyy  scipio. 
aKonid,  specula. 
(TKorloy  scotia. 
ffKVTdKijy  scytale. 

,  scutula. 
ffKvruoyf  sutrina. 
ffKvipos^  scypbus. 
(Tfi^vos,  alveare. 
<rfjtfiy<&yy  alvearium. 
(TfilXrif  scalprura. 
trpuKloy,  scalpellum. 
CjMyvrj,  bidens. 
c6€r},  muscarium,  L 
(nraOdXtoy^  spathalium. 
<nrddr)y  spatha.^ 
(nrdpyayoy  crcpuDdio. 
OTTcTpo,  spira. 
(nrdpai  fi6(iai,  cestui. 
(TTfos,  spccus. 
(nt\arfXi^f<^os,  exli- 

spex. 
air\i]yi0Vy  splenium. 
CTrov^avkriSy  spend aules. 
aTTvpibioyf  sportella,  spor- 

tula. 
ordBfAri,  linea,  3> 
ara$fAol,  moociooes. 


(rraOfiSs,  stabulum,  L 
,  pondus. 

 . — ,  libra. 

 ,  postis. 

(rroAif,  vara,  1^ 
craiit^St  'O^pSpioSy  cursor, 
L 

ardZioVy  stadium. 
ar4fuf>vXxi,  fraces. 
<rrty<a%6ty  angiportus. 
ar*(p<x»n\it\iKOSy  corona- 
rius. 

crr((payT}<p6poSf  coronatus. 
ar€<f>avorrti>\T)Sy  coronarius. 
ar4<payosy  corona. 
<rrfi\rft  cippus. 
arrjXlSioy,  columella,  2» 
(rHifiuiyy  stamen. 
0T^pf>{,  -<7/ua,  farca,  4. 
(rrlyfia,  stigma. 
orXeYyls,  strigilis,  1. 
crriycurrpov,  segestre. 
crrryr;,  constraium  navis. 
artfipM,  stemma. 
irrod,  porticus. 
<rroAif,  stola,  2s 
arparfiyfioyy  prstorium. 
trrparriyhs  i^air4\€Kvs, 

prstor,  L 
arp(€\»Ti^ptoy,  tormeo- 

tum,  2. 
crpnn6st  torquis. 
oTpfTTTCKfKipoi,  torquatus. 
<rrp6n6o5y  turbo,  L 

arpoipiy^,  scapus  cardi- 
nal is. 

<Trp6<pioy,  strophium. 

arpwfjLOy  stragulum,  L 

arrpwfjLy^y  cuYcita. 

OTi/A/r,  columella. 

trrvXaSdrris,  stylobata. 

otDAos,  columna. 

(rrirwoSy  stipes. 

<ru€ayn]Sy  porcarius. 

<TvyK{nm\s,  capreolus,  2. 

trinSoKoy,  tessera  hospi- 
tal is. 

(TviJLTofftapxos,  magister,  Am 
a'vti^6aioyy  symposium. 
ff^yBfimfoy,  convivium. 
(TvyBfo'iSf  synthesis. 
auy^pMj  tessera  militaris. 
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ffvyetplSf  biga. 
<rvpiy^y  arundo,  6^  fistula.^. 
aiipyun,  syrma. 
cvaKTivloj  contubernium. 
av<TKr}voif  contubernales. 
avffrdrau,  caDterii. 
cvaroKoSy  systylos. 
<r<pcupa,  pila. 

etpaipurHjpioy,  spbseriste- 

rium. 
crtpcufxarpp,  corrigia. 
a<p€p56yriy  funda,  I  and  1. 

 — ,  pala,  3. 

a^yHon^cu,  funditores. 
a<fnyKTi^p,  spiother. 
arippayls,  anulus. 
trcpvpot  malleus. 
(Tx^^la,  ratis,  L 
(TX/^n*  scheda. 
(TXtSo^,  scaDdula. 
(Txoiviov  iiriyfiov,  retina- 

culum. 
4rxoi»^^d-n7Ty  funainbulus. 
irxo^'ft  schola. 
(rwAiff,  fistula,  L 

 ,  canal  is. 

 ,  imbrex. 

T. 

ratvfa,  taenia. 

 ,  fascia,  9^ 

 ,  cingulum,  L 

r&KayroVy  libra. 

 ,  lanx,  3. 

raXapls^  quasillus. 
ToKapoSy  qualus* 
Tcfmjy,  tapes. 

rapixoww\Ti5t  salsamenta- 
rius. 

ra^ployy  cralicula. 
rapaSs,  crates. 

 ,  palmula. 

rd<f>oSy  funus. 
TidpiiTKov  SipfULy  quadriga. 
TfOwpoKurfiwos,  loricatus. 
Tfixoj,  mums. 
TticriaVy  faber. 
TfXofjuuiv,  baltcus. 
TcXc^KT};,  publicanus. 
TffjuixioVy  tomaculum. 
riparpov,  terebra. 
r€rp<i6paxMoy,  tetradrach- 
rauni. 


Tfrpd^poSt  tetradorus. 
rtrpddupos,  quadriforis. 
rerpcu^SioF,  quadrivium. 
TfTpiipyiSy  quadriremis. 
r^€evva,  toga. 
TT^avov,  sartago. 
Ti7A(a,  iacerQicuIum. 
Tidf>a,  tiara. 

ridcurafvn/jsy  mansaetari- 
us. 

Tififfnjs,  censor. 

ToTxos,  paries. 

roKiwri,  glomus. 

T(j((v/Lta,  sagitta. 

To(€i$w,  sagitto. 

To^ov,  arcus,  L  2^  3* 

roptvfjuif  toreuma. 

rSpyus,  tomus. 

Topwi},  trua. 

rp<iirf(a,  mensa. 
'  Tpaire^rTjy,  mensarius. 
'■  Tpa7r((orroi6sy  structor. 

rpttir€(o<p6poyf  trapezo- 
phorum. 

TpdiTTjf,  trabs. 

rplaiya,  fuscina. 

rpl§o\a,  t4,  tribulum. 

rpiSoKos,  tribulus, 

rpl^oovy  tribon. 

rpty\wpoSy  triglyphus. 

rplywyoy,  trigonum. 

Tpii^pT/y,  iriremis. 

rpiKKtvov,  triclinium. 

rpl/xiTos,  trilix. 

rploios,  triviuro. 

rpi66ovSy  tridens. 

rptwr-fipy  orbis  olearius. 

Tpla-TTouTTos,  triapastos. 
,  rptrrvoy  suovetaurilia. 

rp6wcuoy,  tropsum. 

rp6vtSy  carina. 

TpowSs,  -wTiJp,  struppus. 

TpovWloVy  trulla,  L, 

TpoxtA«'a,  trochlea. 

rpoxif^os,  scotia. 

rpoxi<TKoSy  pastillus. 

Tpoxo-rd^,  guiHamen. 

rpox^Sf  troclius. 

 ,  rota. 

 ,  orbis,  4. 

rpv§\ioyy  trulla,  2. 
■  ■ ,  Iryblium. 

TpvyTjrfjp,  vindemiator. 
,  rpuyrirosy  vindemia. 


rpvi^Xa,  trua. 
rp^^y  mustum. 
rpvirdytoyy  terebra,  3^ 
rpvwdyoy,  terebra,  4. 
rpmn^fiara,  columbaria,  1. 
rpvrdyriy  trutina. 
TvKos  or  -x<>s»  ascia,  2. 
rvKTjy  culcita. 
rvfjiSav\ijs,  siticen. 
TVfjiSos^  tumulus. 

 ,  bustum. 

Tv/xTavurriis,  tympaoista. 
TVfiwayUrrpui,  tympanU 
stria. 

rvfjivayoyy  tympanum. 
rvwos,  forma. 
rvp6s,  caseus. 
rvpais,  turris. 

T. 

udXiyoiy  vitreus,  L 
6aA.oct87fr,  vitreus,  2» 
{tSpceyoeyuoy,  aquieductus. 
vlipa\4rris,  hydraletes. 
ifipavKoSy  hydraulus. 
Wpta,  hydria. 
vSpo<f>6poSy  aquariua. 
ihryiSy  vomer. 
6myie^yioyy  cubitaL 
ihraidpoSy  hypacthroe. 
VrapxoSy  legatus,  L 
ffroToy,  consul. 
{fwavx^yioy,  cervical. 
bitipcuy  opiferaa. 
^dpOvpoy,  hyperthyram. 
6w4poUy  pistil) urn. 
(nrtp^^ov,  caeoaculum* 
ifw&ytioyy  hypogeum. 
vvcrypcufxvs ,  amanuensis. 
inr6S-nfia  koIXoi^,  calceus. 
vTohjfidrtov,  calceolus. 
vir6((i)fia,  tormentum,  3. 
vTTo^wyioy,  succingulura. 
iHro^ctfOTot,  succinctQS. 
v^6KouHriSy  bypocausii. 
&T6Kav<rroy,  hypocaustum. 
{nroyofuts,  cloaca. 

 ,  cuniculus. 

viroir<^ioy,  scabellum,  %, 
(nrorpax'h\ioy,  liypotrt- 

chelium. 
{/ifovpisy  postilena. 
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0pX^  orca. 

dtroros,  pilum,  2. 

v^i^utkoSf  alticiactus. 

^aiKo/riov,  phaecasium. 
fpaut6K-iit,  usnulu. 
^ilXryf,  pnalangn. 

^Ny^T,  fax. 

■    '  ■ ,  laterna. 
(papfTpa,  pharetitL 
ipapfuucoitdK'QS,  pbarma- 
copola. 

<y>apo5,  palliam. 

(pdpos,  pfiaro?. 

<pd(rKa\os  or  -vkos,  pasce- 

olos. 
^drpfi,  patena. 
iparv^HOj  lacunar,  1. 
tparvwrSs,  latjueatof. 
<pd.Kf\o5,  fascis. 
^ptrpoy,  feretrum. 
frridKMtt,  fetialei. 
pid^aff  patera. 

—  ,  lacunar,  1. 

<pi\vpa,  pliifyra, 

 f  6scella,  2, 

oalma^a. 

<t>op€(id,  capislrum. 
^tH)p(ia<pSpoi,  Iccticariir 
^opthy,  lectica. 
■■■  ■    tcaTdcTfyoy,  sella 
gestatoria. 
^oprnydft  bajttlm. 

<t>p^ap,  puteus. 
(ppilryayoy^  cremiaiD. 

<PVKOSf  fuCUS. 

(ftvaa,  foUis»  4. 


4t(KrKri,  botulii!:. 
famurK6sf  pbooascus. 

X. 

XoXiytff,  frenum. 

 ,  oreaj. 

XaXfft^tjfoV,  Chalcidicum. 
-^IxovAhos,  chnniulrus. 
^apcucri^p,  cliardcler, 
xapfiKw/jM,  vallum. 
X^Mi|»  vallum. 
XoptVio,  Cliiiristia. 
XfiuaSia,  fiibcrnn. 
X^tpafMiitoy,  chiraiDUxtuin. 

XfipiSttrSt  (sc.  x*"^**")* 

ehifidota. 
X«<p&»  naoica. 

X'iipoftvAr),mo\'d  iiiHiiuaria. 

X«ip^vtirrpoyf  malluviuai. 

Xfipoyofda,  ehironomia. 

X*iyN>fi^/iof,  chironomoa. 

Xdpovpyos,  cliirnr'/u'i. 

Xf^p  rrtB-qpu,  manus  tcrrea. 

X<'A«/s,  -o}yr}f  testudo. 

xeAtffioc,  chalooium. 

Xipvi^ov,  labrom,  4. 

X»?A.^,  clielc. 

XtiylffKOSy  cheoiscus. 

XtA/apxo'*  tribuoi  miJi- 
tar^. 

X'TiSr,  tttoiea. 

jin^<^ifcfxaA<»,  tu- 
nica, 1. 

  lT€poiiMb'xaAos»  tu- 
nica, 2. 

teofwwrSs,  tuotca,  6. 

 «^prj$,  tunica,  7. 

—  (rxMrrt^sr,  tunica,  5b 

Xirwvioi\  tunicula. 

XiTwiaKoSt  tuDicula. 

XAcMni,  Isna, 


xAofcvIWr^f,  cblamydalua. 

XAoM''5,  f'hiarnys. 
XAi5»t^,  armilla. 
Xi'oi?*  modiolus,  1. 
Xati^(«ni»  modioius,  1  aod  5. 
Xapa^Ai}f ,  ehoranlea. 
Xoptia,  chorea. 
X(jfj<i"TiT,  fa  It  alio. 
X<'f '/'/'ti'*',  choragium. 
Xopvydt,  choragus,  2. 
X^proy,  chors. 
XpvaivZtra,  cbryaeodeta. 
^jj^irrr-CT,  chvtra. 
Xi'rpoirouf,  chytropus. 
X<<^/ui,  agger. 
xi^w  ififundibolum. 

It, 

i//aA^r,  forfex 
\//aAn7ptoi',  jjaalterium. 
i^Arpta,  psaltria. 
^4\Kun ,  aimflla* 

domuui. 
\^iuQoQLTrTtpos,  pseudodi- 

pteroa. 
ifvMo^t  paeudothy- 

rum. 

\ff€vioTr(piTmpoSf  pseado- 

penpl4iro». 
<f^of,  calculus. 
^fiafioVf  matta. 
^fUtp^ifMr,  pnlotbrum. 


a 

<piuoy,  odeum. 

wpuov.  horreum. 
u:po\6yiov,  horulogium. 
untyx^Tiis,  strigiits,  2. 
inoy\v<pls,  aaiiacalpium. 
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C<HCTAINIMa 

U8T8  0F  AT  T,  TTIK  WORDS  RKLATINO  TO  EAril  PAUTK  ULAR  CLASS  OF  SUBJECTS 
INT£B^£BS£1>  AI.PBABETICALLY  IN  THE  BOD¥  OF  THE  WORK. 


If  the  terms  eolleeted  in  thU  lodex  ore  referred  to  coniecutiv«l]rUl  tiM  order  here  set  out,  thejr 
will  convey  to  the  r^rvh-T  ri  roniprcliLiisive  knowledge  of  evf»rytb!ng  pertaining  to  :iny  given 
•uMject,  of  ali  the  U;rin*  extent  which  are  used  in  connexiou  with  it«  varloiu  paru,  aud  or 
the  dtottDeOoni  or  ifllnUtot  b«(weeo  such  of  then  ai  an  alltod  in  mbMi  tut  not  Mtually 


Ths  Attiex. 

Outward  Apparel  Amictos,  pal- 
iium«  toga,  sinus  1,  umbo  2,  lacinia  2, 
eontabuktiis  rngar  togatiis»  cinctus 
Gabinat»  chtamyt*  ehlamydatus,  sa- 

gnm,  sagochlamys,  alicnla,  paluda- 
iiientum,  aHnll;!.  tribon,  exomis  2,  en- 
droniis  iacerna,  caracalla,  ncbris, 
reno,  pellitus,  casula  2,  cucullus,  bar- 
doeaeallas,  birmst  tegiUam,  pallst 
tnnicopallium,  peplam^diplois,  cyebs, 
Con  v(^«?t}s.  f^rnnnu'tmi.  oaltptra,  rica, 
riciniuni,  siifiilmhiin.  anabolium,  cata- 
clista,  cento,  centunculus,  syatbesis, 
trechedipnum. — Under- Clothing.  Ta- 
hms,  tuoieatas,  sndus,  tonienlat 
colobium,  chiridotE,  exomis  1,  expftp 
p!ll:irn<;.  indusiatiLs,  dalmnticatus,  pac- 
nuliu  sarapis,  stola,  recta,  interula» 
subucula,  iDdusiura,  intosium,  sup- 
ramm  2,  cingiUam.  —  Decoratwe 
ParU-  CIeyds  latos,  cIetos  angostus, 
patsgiuEi,  lunbus,  UislitE,  paragauda, 
pinmte  5,  ^ontula  4,  segraentum,  vir- 
gatus,  pUiL^iila  3. —  Civet nr is.  Cas- 
tuia,  encouiboma,  liinus,  liniger, 
cinetOB  1,  semiciBCtiEin,  campestre, 
yenttale,  sabligaealum,  snbUgatos,  ein- 

gqlom,    SUCcingulufll,    lOBEt  CMtOli 

Tiodus  2,  balteus  1,  cinctus,  succinc- 
tu8,  alticinctus,  discinctus,  incinctiis, 
ciactutuft. —  Coverings  for  tfte  HauL 
Petasus,  pileum,  pilt^atus,  pileolus. 


cansia,  obbatus,  alb<^galerus,  apex,  of- 
fendix,  tutuliis  2,  gaieriis  !,  2,  eidaris, 
tiara,  mitra,  redimiculum,  mitella, 
caliendrum,  calantica,  reticulum  2, 
▼e8ica,theristrnnL^iSfMii-&iiidk.  Co- 
rona, corolla,  coronarius,  lemniscus, 
diadema,  infula,  ta>nia,  vitta,  nimbu.<:  3, 
spira  2,  torulus,  frontale  2. —  The 
T/iroaL  Focale.  —  Anm  arid  Hands. 
Manica  4,  dtgitale.  —  The  Bust 
FoseiE  peetoralis,  taenia  4,  mamil- 
lare»  itrophium,  capitium.  —  Legs, 
Bracrc,  saraballa,  feminalia,  fascia  4,  5, 
ttbiale,  udo,  impiiia. — Feet.  Calceus, 
calceolus,  crepida,  solea,  soleatus, 
80CCUS,  sandalium,  baxa,  sculpones, 
gallics,  diabEtbram,  pbocasiimi,  tE- 
laria,  carbstiBa,  ootbamnsy  eB* 
f1rf>TTiis  ?,  rmi!lt*i!s,  pero,  pcronntus, 
zancha,  amentum  2,  obstragulnm,  ob- 
strigiUum,  corrigia,  ansa  3,  ansula^ 
Inna,  clavus  caligaris,  elavatos  2, 
ligttia  4,  fUlmenta. —  7%e  ifotr  atid 
Beard.  Coma,eiesari«s,eai^Uaa,criBit, 
comatus,  iiitonsTis.  toneiis.  acersecomes, 
antitc,  capi(«n;r.  cinrinnus,  cirrus,  no- 
dus 3,  corj  mbus,  crobylus,  tutulus  1, 
aBolBS  5,  eEl^lEneBtan,  galerus  3, 
gaosapa  2,  barbEtns,  bErbatolus,  ten- 
sor, tonstrix  Ornaments fot  tfic  Per* 

Sf>n  ATnilM«?,  <'_'num  2,  fund  a  4. 
cou'ImHii!!),  lil  iiia,  inauris,  fenestra  4, 
crotaltuiu,  elencbui<,  stalagmium,  ar- 
miUa,  dextrale,  deztroehcrium,  tor- 
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quis  brachialis,  spinther,  spathaliam, 
periscelis,  monilc,  torciuis,  bulla  3^  4^ 
ballatus,  bullula,  catena  2j  catclla, 
phalene,  corona  Imiga..^ — Stic/oi  ami 
Wands.  Racillum,  baculus,  sceptrum, 
scipio,  radius  h  virga,  vitis,  vindicta, 
lituus  2j  pedum. 

The  Toilet,  and  Utensils  of 
Females. 

Speculum  1^  fucus,  sapo,  calamister, 
crinale,  pecten  discerniculum,  acua 
coiiiatoria,  volsella,  dentifricium,  den- 
tiflcalpium,  dactyliotheca,  pyxis,  ala- 
baster, unguentarium,  diapasrna,  epi- 
limma,  flabellum,  umbella,  aciis, 
axicia,  forfex,  colus,  fusus,  calatlius, 
quasillus. 

The  Nobsert,  and  Spobts  of 
Children. 

Cunabula,  vannus  ^  cunaria, 
fascia  1^  serperastmm,  crepundia, 
pupa,  plap:aTicula,  neurospaston,  ma- 
nia, ocellata,  turbo,  trochus,  tabula  4j 
Oi»cillaiio,  ludus  Uterarius. 

The  Meals. 

Jentaculum,  merenda,  prandium. 
ccBna,  mensa  prima,  mensa  secunda, 
promulsis,  jjiistatio,  epidipnis,  accubo, 
accumbo,  discubitus,  Icctus  triclini- 
aris,  triclinium,  biclinium,  accubitum» 
bexaelinon,  sigma,  stibadium,  cilliba, 
cilibantum,  mantele,  mappa  L  suda- 
rium,  ferculum  1^  repositorium,  gus- 
tatorium,  promulsidiare,  focus  4^ 
cotnissatio,  coniissator,  symposium, 
conviviura,  repotiiw  magister  4,  scurra, 
guttumiuro,  lebes  1^  poUubrum. — 
Table  UtenxiU.  Acetabulum,  ecbi- 
nus  1^  salinum,  incitega,  cocblear, 
ligula  2jfui»cinula-— P/a/f*  and  Dishes. 
Catinum  Ij  circulusS,  mazonoinnra  2, 
lanx  1.  lanx  quadrata,paropsis,  patina, 
patella,  calix  2^  alveus  4^  discus  2,  fa- 
batarium,  boletar,  pultarius,  scutella, 
scutra. —  Vessels.  Acratophorum, 
galeola,  lepesta,  crater,  niistarius,  co- 
liim  nivarium,  saccns  nivarius,  gillo, 
capis,  epichysis,  sinuui,  uter,  cupa,  tina. 
—  Drinking  Cups.    Poculura,  calix, 


cyathus,  patera,  scapbium,  tnill.i  S:, 
calatbus  3i  carchesium  1^  cantliunu;, 
sc)  phus,  cymbium,  cornu  4,  rh  \  titmi, 
obba,  cissy bium,  batiola.  —  I'iuiuU: 
Sumen,  vulva,  coagulum,  epityrrum, 
garum,  salgama.  succidia,  tucetum, 
tyrotaricbus,  botulus,  &rcimen,  in- 
sicia,  tomaculum,  artolaganus,  coliyra. 
copta,  coptoplaccnta,  placenta,  cms- 
tulum,  crust u!u,  libum,  scriblita,  tyro- 
patina,  sav ilium,  copadi;i,  cup^-dia. 
dulcia,  butyrum. — Attendants,  Tri- 
cliniarches,  lectistemiator,  pnegus- 
tator,  structor,  scissor,  carptor,  pin- 
cema,  pocillator. —  The  Kttchen  and 
C(X)kiity  Utensils.    Culina,  carnarium, 
clibauus,  autbepsa,  abcnum  U  Cor- 
tina 1^  tri  pus,  lebes  2^  cacabus,  chytra, 
cbytropus,  cucuma,  formella,  apal^re^ 
craticula,  vcrn,  vara?  ^  sartago,  hir- 
nea,  infundibulum,  olla  1^  trua,  mdi- 
cula,  orca,  pila,  mortarium,  pilom,  pis- 
tillum. 

The  Houses. 

Demos,    vestibulum,  protbyruna, 
atrium,  atriolum,  cava?dium,  iniplu- 
vium,  conipluvium,  ala  2,  tablimim, 
faux,  pcristylium,  triclinium  2.  cecus, 
ccenaculum,  cubiculom,  dormitoriam, 
conclave,  thalamus,  exedra,  pinaco- 
theca,  tricborum,  dista  1^  htbema- 
cula     lararinm,  sacrarium  2,  cnlina. 
lalrina,   solarium   .3^  mainianum  1^ 
pergula,  bypogeura,  cella  4i  cellalio, 
fornix  3,  crypta,  cryptoporticus,  por- 
ticus,  chalcidicum,  chort,  hemicy- 
clium,  scaloo  ^  zotheca  2,  pseudo- 
urbana,  casa,  casnla   L  tiignrmm, 
inagalia,  attcgia,  andronitis,  aiidron, 
gynieceum,    mesaulos,    aula    I,  2. 
Ceilings. — Coelnm,  camara  L  ~i  con- 
cameratio,  hemisphairium  2i  testu- 
do  2^  lacunar  r,  laquear,  lacus  S. — 
Floorings.    Pavimentum,  lithofstro- 
tura,     tessellatuin,  vermicnlatum, 
scalpturatum,  sectile,  abaeulus,  favus, 
scutula  3^  trigonum  L  spica  testacea, 
tessera,    tessella,    testaceum,  opto- 
strotum,  Alexandrinum  opus,  suspen- 
sura.  — />f)m-.v.    Janna,  ostium,  furis, 
biforis,    quadriforis,   valvie,  sup^r 
cilium,  limen,  postis,  autepogineutuui, 
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corsa;,  replum,  tympanum  8^  impagcB, 
scapus  4^  cardo,  ginglymns,  ansa 
ostii,  velum  4^  bypstrum,  hyperthy- 
rum,  pseiidothyrum,  cochlea  3.. — 
L.ocks  and  J'UJitcnmys.  Cluustrum, 
sera,  clavis,  clostellam,  pessulus, 
repagula,  obex.  —  Windows.  Fenestra, 
fenestella,  luminar,  clatbri. —  Internal 
fittings.  Abacas  5^  intestinnm  opns, 
plnteus  6j  podium  L — Liyhts  and 
Lighting,  Fax,  ta;da,candula,  cereus, 
funale,  lampa«,  luceroa,  acus  4^  ellycb- 
nium,  candelabrum,  scapus  5^  super- 
ficies 2^  Ivchnns,  lycbnucbus.  —  Fires 
and  Fuet  Focus  L  caminus  4, 
fumarium,  hypocausis,  vaporarium, 
foculus  2j  acapna,  coctilia,  cremium, 
▼ara  3^  folHs  4,  5^  parma3,  rutabulnm, 
bfttillum,  trulla  1.  —  Oven*  and  Kilns. 
Fumus,  fornax,  fomacula,  fortax, 
lacuna,  prjpfurninm,  propnigeum. — 
The  Garden.  Hortus,  viridarium, 
gcstatio,  hippodromus  1_,  xystus  2^ 
pulvinus  4^  specularia,  casa  3^  per- 
gula  6^  tricbila,  topiarius,  viridarius, 
bortulanus,  olitor. 

Dosresnc  Furniture  and 
Utensils. 

Chairs.  Catbedra,  solium,  tbronns, 
ancon  4^  bisellium,  scimpodium. — 
Stinds  and  Settles.  Sella,  scllaria, 
sc'decula,  tripus  2^  3,  seliqua.striini. 
—  Forms  and  Benches.  Subsellium, 
scamnum  sedile,  anabatbrum, 
transtra,  suggestum.  —  Foot-stools. 
Scabellum  2^  scamnum  2^  suppedn* 
neum.  —  Tahles.  Mensa,  monopo- 
dium,  cilibautum,  ciUiba,  dclphica, 
cartibulum,  abacus  4,  nmsirium, 
anclabris,  trapezophorum,  vara  2^ 
vibia.  —  Closets.  Armarium,  a^i- 
cula,  muscarium,  pogma  2,  foniius, 
loculamcDtum.  —  Chests  and  Jhi.rcs. 
Theca,  area  capsa,  capsella,  capsula, 
scrinium,  riscus,  pyxis,  arcula  L 
loculus  4i  alreus  L  —  Beds  and 
Couches.  Lectus,  sponda,  pluteus  3^  4, 
anaclinterium,  instita  3^  fascia  6',  cli- 
nopus,  pulvinar  2^  lectulus,  grabatus, 
lectuR  tricliuiaris,  triclinium,  bicli- 
nium,  accubitum,  sigma,  stibadium,  , 


bcxaclinon,  culcita,  torulus  2^  pulvi- 
nar pulvinus  cervical,  cubital, 
follis  2j  instragnlum,  toral,  b:>dix,  ac- 
cubitftlia,  auhpa  li^  peristroma,  stra- 
gulum  Ij  stfoma,  tapes,  conopeum, 
gradus  1^  scamnum  L  scabellum  L — 
Scales  and  Weights.  Trutina,  libra, 
statera,  jugum  3^  scapus  librile, 
punctum  dj  examen,  agina,  ansa  4^ 
lanx  3^  lancula,  ajquipondium,  pon- 
dus  I,  orbiculus  3*  —  JJaskets.  Cala- 
tbus,  qualus,  quasillus,  canistrum,  ca- 
num,  sporta,  sportella,  sportula,  cista, 
corbis.  cophinus,  fiscina,  fiscella,  fis- 
cus,  scirpea,  scirpicula,  nassa,  vannus, 
vidulus,  panarium.  —  Miscdlaneous. 
Malluvia,  matula,  pelluvia,  pelvis, 
ampulla,  arundo  8,  muscarium  1,  pe- 
niculus  2^  scop®,  scopula,  cavea  2, 
crates,  mulctra,  bama,  cos,  cumcra, 
alveare.  —  Dia/s  and  Timepieces. 
IJorologium,  horarium,  solarium  2, 
sciothericon,  clepsydra,  hemicyclium 
2,  hemispbserium,  scaphium  2^  dis- 
cus 3,  aracbne,  lacunar  2^  plintbiuro, 
pelecinon,  conns  2^  pbaretra  2^  gno- 
mon, linea 

Inns  and  Public- Houses. 

Hospitium,  stabulum,  tabema  3^ 

caupona,  popina,  thermopoliuni,  oeno- 
poliuin,  panea,  liipanar,  deversorium, 
muiisiones,  mutatioaes. 

The  Water  Service. 

Aqueducts,  Aquscductus,  castel- 
Inm  3,  4,  5,  dividiculum,  piscina  li* 
muria,  coUuviarium,  specns,  puteus  3, 
forma  6^  circitores  1^  libratores  l,me- 
titores,  fistula  plumbum  1^  epi- 
stomium,  assis  2,  calix  3^ — Pumps  and 
Water-wheels.  Antlia,  girgillus,  tol- 
leno,  cocblea  ^  rota  aquaria,  haus- 
trum,  mo<lioluf}  2^  pinna  3i  tympa- 
num Ctesibica  macbina,  sipbo  3^ 
embolus,  fundulus,  modiolus  1.  — 
Wells^  CistemSy  and  Fountains.  Pu- 
teus Ij  puteal  1^  immissarium,  euri- 
pns,  lacus  2j  saliens. —  Water-courses. 
EtLissarium,  cataracta  2^  aquagiuni, 
I  canal  is  Ij  2,  collicio:  2^  imbrex  su- 
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pintis.  —  SewerM.   Cloaca,  cloacula, 

cloacariiim. 

Roads  and  Streets. 

Via,  compitum,  bivinm,  trivium, 
qaadrivium,  semita,  platea,  trames, 
angiportus,  fundula,  vicoSf  pagus,  ag* 
ger  viaB,  crepido,  umbo  3,  gomphus, 
area  L  milliarium. 

Riding,  Drivino,  and  Transport. 

7^  Horse.  Ek]uus,  caprons  2, 
cimu  3i  4j  admissarlus,  cantcrius  L 
desultorius,  celes,  asturco,  veredus, 
venator  3^  seliaris,  agniinalis,  dossuu- 
riua,  clitellarius,  sagmarius,  sarcinalis, 
tintinnabalatus,  character.  —  TTie 
Rider*  Eques  1^  desultor,  infreDatos, 
calcar.  —  Saddles  and  Trappings, 
Ephippium,  sella  equestris,  scalaj  4, 
stapes,  sella  bajulatoria,  cingula,  anti- 
lena,  postilena,  sagrna,  clitellai,  cento  2^ 
sagum  2,  scordi&cum,  stragulam,  tapes, 
tegumentom,  dorsualia. — Bits^  Bridle^ 
jReins^  and  Harness.  Orecc,  lupatum, 
marex  2,  postomis,  frenum,  habena  1, 
2j  retinaculum  3,  capistrum  Ij  jugum 
1^  cohum,  statera  3,  copula  2^  torquis 
Sj,  fanalis  equas,  jugalis  equus,  solea 
spartea,  solea  ferrea.  —  Umaments. 
Frontale  1,  monile  3^  balteus  4,  pha- 
lerae,  phaleratus.  —  The  Stable  Equi- 
le,  patena,  loculus  3^  —  Grooms  and 
Drivers.  Agaso,  equiso,  agitator,  au- 
riga,  mnlio.  —  Carriages,  Birotos, 
carrus,  biga,  quadriga,  deoemjugis, 
cisiam,  esseda,  carpentum,  pilentum, 
tensa,  arcera,  benna,  carruca,  petori- 
tam,  rbeda,  harmamaxa,  covinus, 
chirainaxiam.  —  Carts.  Plaustrum, 
vehela,  plostellum,  sarracum,  arcunia, 
carms,  epirrhediam,  plaustrum  migos, 
clabulare,  chamulcus,  vehes,  vehicu- 
lum.  —  Component  Parts.  Capsos, 
ploxemam,  axis  L  arbusculse,  temo, 
furca  4^  araites  1^  rota,  tjrnipanum  3, 
canthus,  modiolus  L  radius  3,  suffla- 
men.  —  Palanquins  and  Sedans.  Lec- 
tica,  plagula  2^  sella  gestatoria,  octo- 
^^horon,  lecticarii,  asser  Ij  struppus  2, 
succoUatus,  basterna.  —  WIups  and 
^hads.  Scutica,  Aagellnm  2,  v.rber, 
virga  1^  ferula,  stimulus,  agolum. 


The  Racecourse  and  Races. 

Circus,  oppidum,  career  2j  linca 
alba,  calx,  meta  1^  intennetinm,  spina, 
delphinorum  columns,  ovum,  auriga 
2,  prasinus,  prasiniani,  mssatus,  alba- 
tus,  fascia  4^  curriculum,  biga,  quad- 
riga, quadrigarius,  mappa  2,  bra- 
beum,  palma  3^  desultor,  celes,  celeti- 
zontes,  tensa,  porta  pompas,  pulvinar 
3}  fala  2^  hippodromus  2^ 

The  Baths. 

Balneae,  balneum,  apodyterium, 
baptistcrium,  natatio,  piscina  2,  tcpi- 
darium,  frigidarium,  caldarium,  suda- 
tio,  alreus  6^  solium  6,  laTacrum, 
laconicum,  clipeus  5^  labrum  \^  scho- 
la  2,  cella  5^  hypocausis,  suspcnsura, 
pntfurnium,  propnigeum,  ahenum, 
miliarium,  elaiothesium,  unctorium, 
lavado,  strigilis,  ampulla  olearia,  gut> 
tus,  aliptes  2^  tss  thermarum,  sella 
balnearis,  fomacarins,  capsarios  2^ 
balnoator,  balneatnx,  therm®. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Pauestra. 

Gymnasium,  epbebeum,  conisterium, 
corycppuni,  sphfcristerium,  xystus, 
athletaj,  quinquenium,  discobolus,  dis- 
cus L  pugili  csstus,  lucta,  luctator, 
scamma,  pancratium,  pancratias,  cir- 
rus 2,  coliphium,  ceroma,  baphe,  hal- 
teres,  endromig  1^  gym  nasi  arch  us, 
pal{BStrita,  palai^stricus,  palaestra,  sta- 
dium, stadiodromus. 

The  Amphitheatre. 

T%e  Building  and  its  Comjxmcnt 
Parts,  Amphitheatrum,  arena,  ca- 
vea  3,  podium  2,  maenianum  2,  pra)- 
cinctio,  baltetis  yomitoria,  cuneus 
3j  gradus  3j  Unea  7,  porticos  2.  — 
Gloiimlurs.  Gladiatores,  lanista,  re- 
tiarius,  fuscina  2,  jaculum  3^  laquea- 
tores,  secutores,mirmillones,  sanmites, 
thrax,  parmularius,  parma  tbreicida, 
hoplnmachus,  eques  lOi  cruppellarius, 
bestiarius,  arenarius  L  provocaforcs, 
catenarii,  ordinarii  2j  dimacha^ri,  me- 
ridionarii,  poslulaticii,  suppostitii,  an- 
dabata^,  ^K-gmarcs,  rudiarius,  rudis 
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gladiatorium,  munerarins,  spoliarinra, 
vonatio  2^  Yclariuin,  malus  2^  spar- 
siuues. 

The  Theatre. 

Tlie  Building,  and  Spectators*  Seats. 
—  Theatrum,  micnianum  2^  cuneus  3, 
gradus  3^  praccinctio,  vomituria,  or- 
chestra, thymele,  tribunal,  tessera 
tbeatralis,  desigTiator  1,  locarios.  — 
The  Stage  and  Scenes.  Scena,  aula 
regia,  aulrea  3j  sipariam,  pulpitum, 
proscenium,  postsccnium,  pepiiia  1^ 
exostra.  —  The  Chorus.  Chorus  2, 
Gboraules,choragus,  choragium. — Ac- 
iarSf  MimicSf  Dancers^  and  Dancing. 
Histrio,  hypocrita,  cothumatus,  ex- 
calceatus,  mimtis,  pantomirnus,  chiro- 
noraos,  chironomia,  persona,  persona-' 
tus,  superficies  1,  mauduchus,  planipes, 
sannio,  ludius,  ludia,  emboliaria,  sal- 
tatio,  pyrrhicha,  chorea,  cordax,  sicin- 
niom,  sicinoista,  saltator,  saltatrix, 
cina^dus,  catadromii8,orchestopolariu8. 

Music. 

Stringed  Instruments,  —  Fides,  ci- 
thara,  testado  1^  chelys,  lyra,  coma 

7,  stamen  plectrum,  pecten  6^  pul- 
sabulum,  barbitos,  psalterium,  tripo- 
nuni  2i  harpa,  sambuca,  tetrachorrlon, 
nablia,  pandura.  —  Wind  Jtutrument^. 
Bucina,  concha  2^  tuba,  lituus  L  eor- 
na  6^  tibia,  ligula  1^  monaulos,  fis- 
tula, calamus,  arundo,  syrinx,  hydrau- 
lus.  —  Instrument  which  are  clcuhed  or 
beaten.  Cymbalum,  crotalnm,  crus- 
mata,  scabelium  3,  crepitaculum,  sis- 
tmm,  tintinnabulum,  tympanum  L  2i 
symphonia.  —  Musicians.  Fidicen, 
fidicina,  citharista,  citharistria,  psilo- 
citharista,cithara'da,  lyristes,  psaltria, 
sambucina,  bucinator,  coruicen,  liti- 
cen,  tubicen,  siticen,  a^neator,  classici 
2t  tibicen,  capistrum  5^  tibicina, 
fistulator,  cicuticcn,  spondanles,  as- 
caules,  utricularins,  cymbalista,  cym- 
balistria,  crotalistria,  sistratus,  tym- 
panista,  tynipanistria,  t}  mpanotriba, 
choraules,  pitliaula,  corm'lt}iarist;>, 
mesochoms,  prsecentor,  phonascus, 
symphoniaci,  auloxlus,  ambubaicD,  sa- 
bolo,  cano,  odeum. 


Games  and  Sports. 

Of  Chance.  Talus,  tessera,  fVitillns, 
tnrricula,  abacus  2^  alveus  lusorius, 
tabula  2,  Sj  mandra,  latro  2,  calcuhis, 
j actus,  canis,  venus,  basilicas,  vultu- 
rius,  seniones,  punctum,  astragal  i- 
zontes,  tabula  4^  micatio.  naria  aut 
capita,  cottabus.  —  Of  Ball.  FoUis 
L  harpastum,  paganica,  pila,  tripon, 
pilicrepus,  datatim  ludere,  dalor, 
factor,  sphajromachia,  —  Feats  of 
Strength  or  Dexterity.  Cemuus,  cir- 
culator, pilarius,  funambulus,  neuro- 
bata,  grallsD,  grallator,  desultor,  prsD- 
stigiator,  acetabulum  %  mansnetarius, 
oscillatio,  uter  unctus,  contoinouobo- 
lon,  nionobolon,  jjctauruin,  petauris- 
ta.  — Hunting.  Venatio  L  venator, 
venatrix,  copula  1^  lorum  2^  millns, 
melium,  pedica  dentata,  Tcnabulum, 
pedum,  plaga,  retc,  cassis,  epidromus, 
vara  1.  —  Fowling.  Auceps,  amites  3i 
arundo  4^  cavea  2^  illix,  formido,  in- 
dago,  pedica,  transenna.  —  Fishing. 
Hamioto,  arundo  3^  linea  L  hamus, 
piscator,  funda,  jaculum,  everriculum, 
sagena,  limbus  4^  nassa. 

Marriage. 

Matrimonium,  nuptial  confarreatio, 
coemptio,  sponsa,  nupta,  pronuba, 
flammcum,    mustaceum,  cumerum, 

epithalaraium,  Icctns  genialis,  lectus 
adversus,  concubiua,  pellex. 

FcNERAL  Rites  and  Burial. 

Exsequia;,  funus,  decursio,  conse* 
cratio,  apotheosis,  sepultura,  humatio, 
tumulatus,  capulus  3^  feretrum  L  area 

3,  sandapila,  }>yra,  rogus,  ara  septilcri, 
bustum,  ustrinum,  area  3,  forum  1^ 
silicernium,  libitinarius,  pollinctor, 
designator  2^  pr«cficas  vespillones, 
ustor,  bustuarii.  —  Sepulchres.  Tu- 
mulus, sepulcmm,  monumentum  2^ 
mausoleum,  conditorium  L  hypo- 
geum,  heronm,  subgrundarium,  pyra- 
inis,  polyandrion,  cepotaphium,  ceno- 
taphium,  puticuli,  cippus  22  stele, 
mensa  Hi  cinerarium,  ollarium,  co- 
lumbaria 3^  oUa  ossuaria,  urna  ossu- 
aria,  ossuarium,  area  2j  3^  areola  2^ 
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loculus  L  conditorium  2j  sarcopha- 
gus, solium  5. 

The  Prison,  and  Instruments  op 
Punishment. 

Career,  camificinaf  robor,  ergastn- 
lum,  lautumia,  carnifex,  crgastularius, 
catena,  catenatns,  alligatus,  compedi- 
tus,  catuliis,  collare  L  boiae,  manica  5i 
stigma,  literatns  2,  cruciarius,  cruci- 
fixus,  patibulatus,  crux,  equuleus, 
furca  5i  6i  colurabar,  patibulum,  ner- 
vus  4^  numella,  cratis  3;  catasta  3, 
laqueos,  lorum  6^  lorarius,  flagellnm, 
flagnim,  plumbum  3,  foscest  securis  3i 
UQcus  1^  fustuarium. 

Trades  and  Industrial  Occu- 
pations. 

Tabema,  officina,  fabrica,  taberna- 
rius,  institor,  sellularii,  cerdo,  faber, 
fabrilia.  —  Carpeniry  and  Tools  for 

Wiirking  in  Wood.  Materiarius,  intes* 
tiuarius,  intestinum  opus,  vara  2^ 
martiolus,  malleus  1,  scalpnim  Ij 
clavus,  serra,  serrula,  prista,  serrarius, 
ascia  L  ascio  1^  dolatus,  edolatns,  sco- 
bina,  runcina,  terebra  L  perforaculum, 
ftirfuraculum.  norma,  ancon  Ij  regula, 
linea  3^  libella,  circinus.  —  Black- 
smithsi.  Ferrarius,  caminus  2,  incus, 
malleus  3^  marcus,  marculus,  lima, 
forceps  rutabulum,  lacus  6^  foUis 
fabrilis.  —  Stone-masons  and  Builders, 
Lapicida,  lapidarius,  acisculus,  ascia 
2i  3,  securis  5^  perpend iculum,  norma, 
regula,  linea  3^  libella,  amussis,  scal- 
prum  1^  circinus,  fistuca,  pavicula, 
al barium  opus,  albarius,  trullissatio, 
dealbatus,  trulla  5i  fidelia. — Pottery 
and  Brichnaking.  Fictile,  figulus, 
rota  figpularis,  fornax  Ij  lateraria,  later, 
laterculus,  tegula,  imbrex.  —  Slioc- 
makers  and  Leather -workers.  Sutor, 
calceolarius,  caligarius,  crepidarius, 
solearius,  diabathrarius,  forma  5i  ten- 
tipellium,  subula,  scalprum  2i  fistula 
5,  coriarius,  ampullarius.  —  Provision 
Dealers.  Porcinarius,  Ian i us,  malleus 
2,  culter  L  ^  mensa  9,  IJlt  camarium, 
furca  22  macellarius,  macellum,  cupe- 
diuarius,  setarii,  cybiarius,  cybiosac- 


tes,  salinator,  salsamcntnrius,  salsa- 
meotum,  salgama,  salgamarius,  botu- 
larius.  —  Bakers  and  Bread- mi  hi 7tg. 
Coquus,  pistor,  fumarius,  mola  muiiu- 
aria,  mola  asinaria,  mola  aquaria,  mo- 
lile.  pistrinum,  fumus,  clibanus,|  ar- 
topta,  fistula  farraria,  eribrum,  incerai- 
cnlum,  panis,  artopticius,  clibanicius, 
ftirnaceus,  testuaceum,  autopyros, 
niampbula,  bucellatura.  —  Pastrycwks 
and  Confectioners.  Dulciarius,  lactu- 
carius,  crustularius,  scriblitarius. 

Manutacture  op  Oil  ani>  Wine. 

Vindemia,  I  inter  2,  trapetum,  cupa 
22  miliarium  2,  mortarium,  orbis  2^  3^ 

factorium,  tudicula,  torcular,  prelum, 
torcularium,  vinarium,  calcatorium, 
cortinale,  lacns  3,  4,  lacusculus,  fis- 
cina,  regula  2.  saccus  vinarius,  cal- 
cator,  vectiarius,  capulator,  labrum  3^ 
colum  li  apotheca  22  cella  I,  2, 3,  hor- 
reum  2,  culeus,  lura,  uter,  cupa,  ge- 
mellar,  dolium,  calpar,  amphora,  diota, 
cadus,  lagena,  seria,  pittacium,  eir- 
cumcidaneus,  pes  vinaceonmi,  mus- 
tum,  defhitum,  carenum. 

Spinnino,  Weaving,  Fuluno,  and 
Dealers  in  Cloth. 

Spinning,  Neo,  colus,  fusus,  vcrti- 
cillus,  ham  us  22  stamen,  calathus,  qua- 
lus,    glomus.  —  Weaving.  Lanifica, 

lanipendia,  quasillariop,  linteo,  textor, 
textrix,  tela,  jugum  4i  insile,  insu- 
bulum,  scapus  8,  stamen  2i  subtemea, 
tram  a,  pondus  2,  arundo  7^  licium, 
liciamentum,  liciatorium,  alveolus,  ra- 
dius 52  spatha  L  pecten  22  panucel- 
lium,  lanlpendium,  textrinum,  pen- 
sum.  —  Fulling.  FuUonica,  fullo,  ful- 
lonius,  cavea  5i  pressoriimi.  —  Cloth' 
workers  and  Clothiers.  Centonarii, 
lintearius,  sarcinator,  sarcinatrix,  sar- 
tor, sartrix,  pasnularius,  bracarius, 
manulearius,  limbularius.  patagiarius, 
plumarius,  phrygio.  —  Different  Fa- 
hrics.  Sindon,  guus;ipa,  la^na,  molo- 
china,  cilicium,  amphimallum,  amphi- 
tapus,  lodix,  bilix,  trilix,  mult* 
polyiuitus,  coactilis. 
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Books  and  Writtno  Materials. 

liibliopola,  libollio,  volomen,  frons, 
scapua  L  umbilicus  L  cornu  10,  index 
L  niembranula,  liber,  iibellus,  piii^ina, 
philjra,  scheda,  plagula  4,  manuale, 
membrana  2i  glutinator.  Hbrarii,  ama- 
nueusis,  anaguostes.  bibliotheca,  ar- 
marium 2s  loculamentum,  forulus, 
capsa,  scriniunu  librarium.  —  Memo- 
randum Books,  6fc.  Adversaria,  co- 
dex 2^  codicillus,  ephemeris,  fasti, 
calendarium.  —  Paper  and  Writing 
Materials.  Charta,  raacrocolum,  mem- 
brana r,  opisthopraphns,  palimpsestus, 
atramentariuni,  calamariiis,  arurnio  5^ 
fistula  3i  calanius  /i^  fissipes,  peniia  2j 
plumbum  4,  scalpnim  4.  —  Tablets. 
Cera  2*  diptycha,  polyptycha,  pugil- 
lares,  tabella  L  tabula  5^  stilus  1^ 
graph  ium 

Medicine  axd  Surgeby. 

Medicus,  clinicus,  aliptes,  iatra- 
liptes,  mulomedicns,  veterinariu8»  ocu- 
lar ins,  tractator,  tractatrix,  medica- 
mentarii,  seplasiarius.  —  Surgical  Im- 
plements^ ^c.  Auriscalpium,  catheter, 
cauter  1^  clyster,  forceps  2,  3,  4j  vol- 
sella  2,  3,  4j  terebra  4^  modiolus  3j 
dentarpaga,  dentidncum,  corvus  2, 
cotula.  cucullus  L  past  ill  us,  collyrium, 
turunda  3^  pittaciam  2^  spleniam. 

The  Coinage. 

Roman.  As,  semissis,  quincunx, 
triens,  quadraus,  sextans,  uncia,  de- 
cussis,  deunx,  dextans,  dodrans,  bes, 
septunx,  denarius,  quinarius,  sester- 
tius, libella  2,  serabella,  teruncius, 
bigatus,  quadrigatus,  victoriatus:  au- 
reus, denarius  2^  scripulum.  —  Greek, 
Drachma,  didrachma,  tetradrachlna, 
triobolus,  oboliis,  semiobolus,  di- 
chalcon.  —  Foreign.  Cistophorus  2j 
Darius.  —  Bankers^  ^c.  Argcntarius, 
mensularii,  mensa  12^  moneta, 
foniia  2-  —  Purses  and  Bags.  Cru- 
niena,  fuuda  3j  niarsupium,  sacculus, 
saccus  1^  2,  bulga,  pera,  ascopera, 
hippopera,  avcrta,  bisaccium,  mantica, 
foUis  a^melina,  pasceolus,  reticulum  L 


AOBICULTUWE. 

TTte  Plough.  Aratrum,  bura,  stiva, 
manicula,  vomer,  dens  4^  dentale,  cul- 
ter  7j  aures,  arator.  —  Reaping.  Falx 
stramentaria,  falx  denticulata,  pecten 
5i  mergte,  vallus  3.  —  Threshing  and 
Winnowing.  Pertica,  tritura,  tri- 
bulum  3,  traha,  plostellum  Punicum, 
pala  lignea,  vannus,  ventilabrum,  ca- 
pisterium.  —  Agricultural  Implements. 
Pala,  bipalium,  vanga,  rutrum,  rail  urn, 
ciconia,  ligt),  sarculum,  ascia  4, 
bideus,  uiarra,  raster,  runco,  ca- 
prcolus,  irpex,  rastellus,  pecten  4, 
furca  L,  cylindrus,  falx,  falcastrum, 
dolabella,  dolabra,  securis  5^  pastinum. 
—  Agricultural  Labourers.  Arator, 
messor,  fceniseca,  fossor,  occator, 
runcator,  sarritor,  pastinator,jugarius, 
bubulcus,  babsecjiia,  opilio,  pedum, 
caprarius,  capnmulgus,  luulctra,  ar- 
mentariug,  saltuarius,  villicns,  pastor, 
porcarius,  porcnlator,  suarius,  asina- 
rius,  aviarius,  fartor,  ergastularius, 
bajulus,  phalangarii,  tetraphori,  furca 
5j  jugom  2,  vectis  4,  piialauga  L 

Domestic  Slates. 

Ordinarii,  vnlgares,  mediastini,  vi- 
carius,  insularii,  janitor,  ostiarius, 
janitrix,  silentiarius,  atriensis,  cubi- 

cularius.  scoparius,  coquus,  focarius, 
arcarii  2^  dispensator,  promus,  eella- 
rius,  pra^gustutor,  lectisterniator, 
stnictor,  carptor,  scissor,  pinccrna, 
pocillator,  (snophorus,  nomenclator, 
anteambulo,  pedisequi,  psedagogus, 
pscdagogiani,  capsarius,  salutigeruli, 
lecticarii,  laternarius,  basteruarins, 
numida,  cistellatrix,  vestisplica,  ves- 
tispica,  cosmetsD,  omatrix,  cinerarius, 
flabcllifer,sandaligerulac,  coprea,  fatui, 
moriones,  nani,  catasta,  manga 

Religion. 

Places  of  Worship.  Temphim 
sacellum,  fanum,  delubrum,  adytum, 
cella  7a  a;dicula  I,  aia  3i  pronaus, 
opisthodonius,  sacrarium,  donariuni, 
lararium,  pulvinarium,  favissce,  argei, 
bidental,  pnteal  2.  —  Danytional  Acts 
and  Ceremonies.  Precatio,supplicatio, 
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adoratio,  adnlatio,  nspcrsio,  extispi-  | 
cium,  i^^ispiciuin,  lectistornium»  sel- 
listernium,  suovetaurilia,  lustrum, 
tripudium.  —  Implements  of  Worship 
and  Sacrifice.  Ara,  altare,  foculus  1^ 
acerra,  turibulum,  focus  turicremus, 
catinum  3,  hostia^  victima,  immolatus, 
anclabris,  mensa  sacra,  pulvinar  2, 
libum,  popanunj,  cista  ^  hibrum  4j 
cavea  malleus  2^  dolabra  pontifi- 
calis,  securis  dolabrata,  sacena,  se- 
oespita,  clunabulum  2j  capedo,  capis, 
guttti?,  patera,  simpulum,  simpuvium, 
lituus,  infula,  infulatus,  tajnia  1^  vitta 
2i  3^  serta,  tripus  3^  cortlna  2,  thyrsus, 
thyrsiger,  sistrum. — Priests.  Sacer- 
dos,  pontifex,  augur,  flamen,  flaminica, 
extispcx,  haruspex,  hanispica,  ves- 
tales,  salii,  aupustalcs,  epulones,  curio, 
liniger,  sistratus.  —  Ministers  and  At- 
tendants. Camillus,  popa,  cultrarius, 
victimarii,  canephora,  cistophorus, 
spondaules,  pullarius,  sdituus,  neo> 
corns,  mysta,  prs&cia,  calator.  —  Spi- 
ritual and  Imarjinartf  Beings.  Aga- 
thfxiicraon,  genius,  daimon,  junones, 
lares,  larvaj,  lemures,  penates,  manes, 
umbrce,  sceletus,  lamise,  versipeUis. 

The  Abmt. 

7Voop«.  Hastati,  principcs,  ante- 
pilani,  pilani,  triarii,  antesignani, 
postsiguani,  legionarii,  gregarii,  ve- 
lites,  ferentarli,  rorarii,  accensi,  velati, 
fundi  tores,  saglttarii,  arquites,  jacula^ 
tores,  tragularii,  contarti,  cunicularii, 
emeriti,  evocati,  optiones,  alarii,  pne- 
toriani,  scutarii,  contubemales,  circi- 
tores  2j  coactores  2,  conquisitores, 
metatores,  mensores  2^  excubitores, 
vigiles,  speculatores,  impeditus,  expe- 
ditus,  muli  Mariani,  accinctus,  dis- 
cinctus  3i  murcus,  stigma  2^  tessera 
militaris,  tesserarius,  celeres,  equites, 
hippotoxotaj,  cataphracti,  clibanarii, 
dimaebs,  agminalis.  —  Officers.  Pnc- 
tor  2,  legati,  tribuni  militares,  prx- 
fecti,  centurio,  subcenturio,  primi- 
pilus,  primipilaris,  decanus,  corui- 
ciilarius,  decurio  Tj  campidoctor.  — 
Servants  and  Camp-foUowers.  Strator, 
caloncs,  clavator,  appari  tores  2^  lixse. 
—  The  Corps  d'Artnie.  Legio,  cohors. 
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I  turma,  ala  4^  5,  manipuUis  3i  vt 
illatio,  forfex  3^  cuneus  iL  —  Milita, 
Bewards^  Badges^  ^c.  Corona,  leni 
niscus,  phalers,  phaleratus,  torquis 
torquatus,  comiculum,  vitis  L  dona- 
tivum,  diarium,  allocutio,  caropicursio, 
decursio,  tropacum,  triumphus.  — 
Staud'trds  and  Ensigns.  Sipnum  5, 
signifer,  aquila  l^aquilifer,  manipulus 
2,  draco,  draconarius,  imaginarii,  vex- 
ilium,  vexiltarii,  flammula,  labarum, 
supparum  2.  —  The  Camp  and  Tents. 
Castra,  agger  1^2,  porticus  3^  vallum, 
Tallus,  principia,  prajtorium,  taber- 
naculum,  tentorium,  papilio,  contu* 
bemium,  hibemacula,  bibema.  — 
Fortification,  Arx,  castellum  1^  2^ 
mums,  turris,  loricula,  pinna  2^  porta, 
fenestra  3^  fornix  4^  cataracta  3^  eri- 
cius,  carrago,  concedes,  cervi,  specula, 
excubitorium.  ^ — Machines  and  En- 
gines of  War,  Tormentum  ballista, 
arcuballista,  manuballista,  scorpio, 
carrobaUista,  catapulta,  catapultarius, 
capitulum  7^  chele,  epitoxis,  modi- 
olus 3j  manulea  3,  mensa  15^  onager, 
fundibaliis,  arics,  lupus  ferreus,  a&ser 
2^  3j  falx  mural  is,  barpago,  man  us 
ferrea,  corax,  corvus,  testudo  3,  4, 
vinea,  musculus  L  fa^a  li  belepolis, 
pluteus  |j  2^  pons  L  sambuca  2^  — 
Dvfmsive  Armour,  Cassis,  galea, 
apex  2i  conus  1^  crista,  buccula, 
projectura,  cudo,  galerus  L  thorax  L 
lorica,  pectorale,  cingulum  4^  zona  3^ 
cataphracta,  regis,  brachiale,  niauica 
2,  3i  ctcstus,  ocrea,  ocreatus,  fascia  4. 
—  ShicUis.  Clipcus,  clipeatus,  scu- 
tum, scutitus,  parraa,  parmatus,  pelta, 
peltasta,  peltata,  cetra,  ancUe,  umbo 
L — Spears  and  Missiles.  Hasta, 
curis,  cuspis,  spiculum,  hastile,  veni  2^ 
veniculum,  verutum,  lancea,  contus  3^ 
sarissa,  sicilis,  venabuluni,  mora  Ij 
sibina,  framea,  matcris,  rhoiuphaia, 
pilum  2,  runa,  sparum,  rumex,  ja- 
culum  L  soliferreum,  amentum,  no- 
dus 52  amento,  mesanculon,  ansatus, 
aclis,  cateja,  trifax,  falarica,  malleolus, 
tragula  L  gajsum,  prspilatus.  — 
Bowst  Slingst  §Yr.  Arcus  L  2^  3j 
arundo  L  cornu  8i  sagitta,  arundo  2, 
corytus,  pharetra,  pharetratus,  funda  1. 
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cestrosphendone,  fustihalus,  glans, 
plumbum  2j  tribulus,  murex  ferreus. 

—  Swortii.  Ensis,  gladius,  capulus, 
mora  2^  mucro,  vagina,  balteus  L 
cinctorium,  spatha.  scmispathaf  ligula 
32  parazuniura,  barpe,  falx  6^  copis, 
macbasra,  cluden.  —  Knives.  Culter, 
culwllus,  sica,  macbeerium,  scalpnim, 
novacula.  —  Daggers.  Pugio,  pu- 
giunculus,  clunabulum   L  acinaces. 

—  OUier  Weapons.  Clava  3,  4^  cla- 
viger  Itpbalaugu  4^  fuscina,  bipennls, 
secuns. 

The  Marine. 

Ships  and  Boats.  Navigium,  navi> 
giolum,  navis  onerana,  longa,  turrita, 
aperta,  tecta,  actuarius,  actuariolum, 
epicopus,  moDerU,  biremis«  dicrotus, 
triremis,  quadriremis,  f|ninqueremis, 
hexeris,  bepteris,  decemrcnik,  liburna, 
celes  2j  celox,  cercurus,  hemiolia, 
acatium,  camara  3^  musculus  2^ 
myoparo,  corbita,  cyb<fia,  gatilus  2^ 
scapba,  cymba,  lerabus,  caupulus, 
carabus,  linter,  monoxylus,  alveus  22 
barca,  ponto,  ratis,  fas4.'lus,  baris, 
thalamegus,  caudicarius,  caudicius, 
biprorus,  catascopium,  dromo,  pro- 
sumia,  rataria,  stlata,  hippagices.  — 
Parts  and  Oma merits  of  Vessels. 
Carina,  sentina,  alveus  3,  cavernoD, 
constratum  uavis,  stvga,  fori  prora, 
puppis,  diccta  22  rostrum  L  pro- 
pugnaculum,  turrit  42  aplustre,  che- 
niiscus,  insigne  tatela,  parada,  cu> 
neus  2.  —  The  Rigging.  Mai  us  1^ 
roodius  2j  carcbesium  22  ^  antenna, 
cornu  9i  auijuina,  cerucbi,  cbala- 
torius  funis,  opiferae,  pes  veli,  propes, 
rudens,  velum,  dolon  3,  epidromus 
2^  supparum  \^  artemon,  acatium 
2.  —  Ship's  Gear.  Ancora,  dens  \^ 
ancorale,  ora,  retinaculum,  remulcum, 
mitra  82  tormentuin  3^  catapirates,  con- 
tus  22  tonsil  la,  seals  22  pons  5^  guber- 
naculum,  ansa  5^  clavus  6,  pinna  L 
— Oarage  and  Rowers.  Remus,  tonsa, 
palina  I2  palnuila,  folliculare,  Rcalmus, 
stnippns,  interscalmium,  columbaria 4^ 
reraigium,  remex,  ordo,  transtruiii  2^ 
sedile,  jugum  7^  bortator,  pausarius, 


portisculus,  celeusma,  agea,  contus  L 
1  —  OJficers  and  Crew.  Navarchus, 
i  magistcr  22  gubemator,  proreta,  pro- 
'  reus,    classiarii,   epibatie,  emporos, 

nauclerus,  navicularius,  urinator.  — 
'  The  Port,  ^c.    Portus,  emporium, 

naumacbia,  navale,  casteria,  pharos. 

The  Fine  Arts. 

Painting.  Pictor,  rhyparographus, 
monocromata,  ichnographia,  ortbo- 
grapbia,  incisura,  catagrapha,  pictura, 
tabula  62  tabella  2^  topia,  xenia,  en- 
caiistica,  canteriolus,  arcula  peni- 
cillum,  peniculus.  —  Mamie.  Musi- 
varius,  musivum,  vermiculatus,  tessel- 
latus,  sectilis,  emblema  1^  tessella, 
abaculus.  —  Sculpture^  4rc.  Scalptor, 
sculptor,  fictor,  figulus,  plastes,  pypso- 
plastes,  cestrum,  scalpriiiu  torn  us, 
forma  L  proplasma,  thorax  2,  signum 
I2  sigilluui,  sigillalus,  crusUc,  em- 
blema 22  encarpa,  anaglypta,  ectypus, 
prostypum,  protypum,  diatreta,  to- 
reuma,murrbina,vitrea,sruca,  rDrugo, 
eborarius,  crustariiis,  oculariarius. 
— jirvhitecture.  Saxum  ([uadratum, 
silex,  cifimentum,  ccementicius,  dia> 
micton,  emplecton,  fartura,  ortbo- 
stata,  isodomimi,  pseudisodomum, 
paries,  structura,  inaceria, — Tim- 
ber-work and  Roof.  Materiatio,  ma- 
teria! us,  trabs,  lignum,  intertignium, 
columbarium  opa,  colmnen,  capre- 
olus,  canterii,  columna  templa  52 
asseres,  transtrum  1,  scandula,  tegula, 
imbrex,  imbricatus,  pavonacetim, 
collicis.  —  77ie  Pediment  Fajitigium, 
aquila  2i  tympanum  72  acrotcria, 
corona  15^  denticulus,  mutnlus,  zo- 
phorus,  triglypbus,  canaliculus  22 
femur,  gutta?,  metopa,  taenia  62  epi- 
stylium.  —  T7te  Column.  Cohimna, 
scapus  I2  hypotracbelium,  stria,  co- 
luria,  capitulum,  abacus  6,  echinus  2, 
astragalus  22  voluta,  canalis  52  balteus 
72  pulvinus  22  helix,  cauliculi,  anulus  62 
spira,  torus  scotia,  plinthus,  quadra  2j 
caryatides,  atlante^,  telamoncs  paras- 
tas. — Mouldirujs^  OrmimenLs,  and  liase- 
ment.  AstragaJujs,  cyuiatium,  sima,an- 
teflxa,  clipeus  4^  persona  5]  crepido  1. 
5  D 
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niseander,  encarpa,  pteroma,  pluteus  5^ 
ptxiiura  3i  stylobata,  anterides^  sub- 
structio. —  Classes  of  columnar  Edifices^ 
Arrangement  of  Ccdumns^  and  Varieties 
of  Intcrcolumniation.  Ilypeethros,  an- 
tSD,  prostylos,  am  phi  prostyles,  peri- 
pteros,  pseudoptripteros,  dipteros, 
p«eudodipteros,  tnonopteros,  pronaus, 
tetrastylos,  hexastylos,  octastylos,  de- 
castylos,  artcostylos,  diastylos,  eu- 
stylos,  systylos,  pycnostylos. 


INDEX. 


Public  Places  and  Bittldings. 

Forum,  basilica,  capitolium,  tabu- 
larium,  grscostasis,  curia,  diribi- 
toriiira,  GBrarium,  emporium,  horreum 
publicum,  septizonium,  nymplKi'um, 
brephotropheum,  orphanotrophium, 
theatrum,  odeum,  amphitheutnuu, 
circus,  hippodromus,  gymnasium,  pa- 
laestra, stadium,  balincai,  therms, 
porticus,  portus. 
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